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Vorrede  zur  2.  englischen  Ausgabe, 

Die  Edition  einer  2.  englischen  Auflage  dieses  Buches,  2 
Jahre  nach  dem  Erscheinen  der  i.  Auflage,  zeigt,  dass  es  dem 
Werke  gelungen  ist,  auch  in  englischen  Kreisen  sich  Freunde  zu 
erwerben.  Indem  ich  dies  mit  Genugthuong  feststelle,  drangt 
es  mich,  den  Wonsch  hinzufiigen,  dass  auch  diese  2.  Edition 
bei  den  englischen  Collegen  dieselbe  giinstige  Beurtheilung  finden 
moge! 

Herm  Dr.  James  Cagney  sage  ich  fiir  seine  Muhewaltung 
besten  Dank. 

Prop.  R.  v.  JAKSCH. 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE  BLOOD 

Every  change  in  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  blood  itself  is  apt  to 
be  attended  with  serious  disturbance  of  the  system ;  further,  the  blood 
is  the  carrier  and  distributer  througli  the  body  of  nearly  all  the  poisons, 
organic  and  inorganic,  which  act  upon  the  latter.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  blood  represent  a  mass  of 
knowledge,  at  once  immense  and  various.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here, 
however,  to  treat  these  subjects  exhaustively,  but  merely  to  select  from 
them  certain  well-established  facts  which  bear  upon  disease,  and  to  point 
out  the  way  in  which  they  may  help  in  its  diagnosis. 

L  COLOUR. — Arterial  and  venous  blood  differ  considerably  as  to 
colour  in  health,  the  former  being  scarlet,  and  the  latter  a  bluish  red. 
The  distinction,  however,  belongs  not  to  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  or 
plasma,  but  to  the  colouring- matter,  or  haemoglobin,  contained  in  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  it  depends  upon  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
corpuscles,  which,  changing  colour  themselves,  determine  the  tint  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood. 

Thus,  when  the  blood  is  rich  in  oxygen,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin 
is  increased,  and  the  fluid  is  proportionately  bright  red.  Again,  where, 
as  is  always  the  case  with  venous  blood,  oxygen  is  deficient,  or  where, 
from  physiological  or  pathological  causes,  arterial  blood  contains  but 
little  oxyhaemoglobin,  the  colour  is  darker,  and  this  in  a  degree  corre- 
sponding to  the  condition  which  underlies  it.  In  certain  morbid  states, 
however,  the  blood  may  assume  a  brighter  tint  than  that  of  healthy 
arterial  blood.  In  carbonic  oxide  poisoning,  for  instance,  it  is  of  a 
bright  cherry  colour  (see  p.  72).  [Venous  blood,  which  appears  dark 
red  by  reflected  light,  is  green  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  therefore 
said  to  be  dichroic.  Arterial  blood  is  monochroic.^]*  The  blood  which 
is  taken  from  the  finger  for  the  purpose  of  microscopical  examination  by 
means  of  a  slight  puncture  is  usually  venous  in  character. 

*  The  Numbers  refer  to  the  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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2  THE   BLOOD 

II.  THE  REACTION  of  healthy  blood,  like  that  of  all  the  tissue 
fluids,  except  the  urine  and  gastric  juice,  is  alkaline.  [It  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  disodic  phosphate,  XagHPO^,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.] 
Still,  this  reaction  is  liable  to  considerable  variation  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  health  as  well  as  in  disease. 

The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  diminishes  when  it  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  influence  of  living  blood-vessels.  Hence  we  find 
that  an  acid  reaction  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  coagulation,  and 
that  this  becomes  more  pronounced  the  longer  the  blood  is  allowed  to 
stand.  [The  change  depends  upon  the  formation  of  an  acid  derived, 
probably,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  colouring- matter  of  the  red 
corpuscles.] 

To  test  the  reaction  of  tlie  blood,  Liehreich  ^  employs  plates  of  plaster 
of  Paris  or  clay  soaked  in  neutral  litmus  solution.  A  few  drops  of  the 
blood  to  be  examined  are  placed  upon  this,  and  washed  off"  again  with 
water.*  If  the  blood  was  alkaline,  the  sjwt  upon  which  it  has  fallen 
exhibits  a  blue,  but  if  acid,  a  red  colour. 

For  the  same  purpose  Zantz'^  uses  glazed  litmus  paper  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  common  salt  or  sulphate  of  soda ;  this  he  dips  several  times 
in  the  blood  to  be  tested,  and  again  washes  in  the  salt  solution.  The 
same  thing  may  be  done  by  allowing  a  drop  of  the  blood  to  fall  on  the 
litmus  paper,  and  then  quickly  washing  it  off"  again,  as  in  Liebreich's 
method. 

For  the  comparative  estimation  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  in 
animals,  Lassar^  has  devised  a  process,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  case  of  human  beings,  where  the  requisite  quantity  of 
blood  is  not  available.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  which  Laiidois'* 
recommends  is  very  suitable  for  clinical  purposes. 

The  author  has  obtained  useful  results  in  a  large  series  of  observations 
by  proceeding  according  to  the  following  method  (a  modification  of  that 
of  Landois),  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood : — 

A  mixture  is  made  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  with 
i/ioo  and  i/iooo  normal  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (I.)  in  various  propor- 
tions ;  and  in  this  way  a  series  of  test-fluids  is  obtained,  the  members 
of  which  contain  varying  quantities  of  acid  to  the  cubic  centimetre. t 


*  [The  reaction  of  the  blood  with  ordinary  litmus  paper  is  obscured  by  the  red 
colour  of  the  fluid,  and  the  various  expedients  for  its  determination  are  directed  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.] 

t  The  fluids  are  prepared  thus :  7.5  grms.  of  pure  tartaric  acid  are  dissolved 
in  a  litre  of  water,  and  a  normal  solution  (l/io  of  the  acid)  results.  By  appro- 
priate dilution  of  this,  the  other  normal  solutions  (i/ioo  and  i/iooo)  may  be 
obtained.^ 
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Experience  shows  that  eighteen  such  test-solutions  of  varying  acidity 
are  neede<L     And  of  these  : — 


I.  contains  in  i  ca  0.0  cc.  of  i/ioo  normal  solution  of  acid  andai  cc.>  a 

es 


II.        .,        in  I  cc.  0.8  cc.  of  i/ioo      ,,  ,,  „  0.2 

and  so  on. 
IX.        ,.        in  I  ca  0.1  cc.  of  i/ioo      .,  „  „  a9 

X.         .,        in  I  cc.  0.9  cc.  of  i/iooo    „  ,,  ,,  0.1 

and  so  on. 
XIV.        ,.        in  I  cc.  a5  cc.  of  i/iooo    „  „  „  0.5 

and  so  on. 
XVIII.        „        in  I  cc.  0.1  cc.  of  1. 1000    „  „  „  o.g 
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The  experiment  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — The  proper 
quantities  of  the  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda  solutions  are  placed  in  a 
series  of  watch-glasses,  by  means  of  a  pipette  graduated  in  0.1  cc.,* 
and  a  number  of  strips  of  very  sensitive  blue  and  red  litmus  paper  are 
preimred.  To  make  these,  filter  paper  is  saturated  with  the  litmus 
solution  prepared  according  to  May^  '  prescription,  dried,  cut  into  strips, 
and  applied  according  to  the  object  in  view.  The  blood  is  usually 
taken  by  means  of  cupping-glasses  from  the  patient's  back,  and,  before 
it  coagulates,  o.  i  cc.  of  the  blood  is  added  to  each  cc.  of  the  fluids 
described  above,  well  mixed  in  each  case,  and  the  resulting  mixtures 
tested  with  the  litmus  papers  until  one  is  found  to  exhibit  a  neutral 
reaction,  i.e,  leaving  the  red  and  blue  litmus  paper  unchanged.  This 
will  show  what  quantity  of  the  acid  is  required  to  neutralise  o.  i  cc.  of 
the  blood  in  question.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  result,  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  very  quickly,  and  as  a  rule  it  may  be  laid  down 
that  not  more  than  i  J  minutes  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the 
taking  of  the  blood  and  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  having 
regard  to  the  rapid  diminution  of  alkalinity  after  the  blood  is  with- 
drawn from  the  living  vessels. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  following  example  may  be  taken  : — 

In  the  case  of  a  man  who  suffered  from  tuberculosis  and  tabes  dorsalis,  it  was 
found  that  0.4  cc.  of  i/ioo  normal  tartaric  acid  solution  was  required  to  neutralise 
o.  I  cc.  of  blood. 

I  cc.  of  i/ioo  normal  solution  of  the  acid  corresponds  to  0.0004  grm.  NaOH. 
0.1  „  ,,  „  ,,  „  aoooo4,,  „ 

0.4  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  0.00016 ,,  ,, 

The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  may  therefore  be  expressed  by  0.00016  grm.  NaOH 
for  0.1  cc,  or  .160  gruL  NaOH  for  100  cc. 

Haycraft  and  WilliamBon's  Method. 

[The  method  recently  introduced  by  Haycraft  and  WUliaiMon^  is  very  suitable 
for  clinical  purposes,  since  by  its  means  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  may  be  deter- 
mined quantitatively  from  a  single  drop  of  the  fluid. 


*  For  this  purpose  also  the  automatic  pipettes  (see  p.  22)  containing  a  I  cc  will 
serve  very  well. 
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A  number  of  red  litmus  papers  is  prepared,  containing  varying  quantities  of 
oxalic  or  some  other  acid.  One  of  these  is  such  as  is  found  by  experiment  barely 
to  give  a  reaction  with  normal  blood,  and  this  is  made  the  basis  of  a  series  of  test 
papers  answering  to  different  degrees  of  alkalinity.  The  strength  of  each  is  esti- 
mated by  means  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  known  concentration.  The 
papers  are  glazed,  and  dipped  for  a  second  or  two  in  liquid  paraffin  and  then 
dried.  In  conducting  the  experiment  a  drop  of  blood  is  drawn  from  the  finger 
(previously  well  cleansed)  and  placed  upon  a  paper  of  medium  strength.  There  it 
is  allowed  to  rest  for  ten  seconds.  Sufficient  of  the  plasma  has  then  soaked  in. 
The  blood  is  washed  off,  and  the  reaction,  if  any,  is  at  once  apparent.  Should 
this  be  so,  a  paper  containing  more  acid  is  employed ;  but  if  there  be  no  reaction, 
a  weaker  one  is  taken.  Suppose,  now,  it  is  found  that  the  blood  will  give  a  re- 
action with  the  sixth  and  not  with  the  seventh  paper,  the  former  is  then  taken  as 

the  expression  of  its  alkalinity.     But  it  is  known  that  an     solution  of  an  alkali 

n 
will  give  the  same  reaction,  therefore  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  will  be  -. 

"This  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  true,  for  probably  the  blood  plasma  does  not 
percolate  so  readily  into  the  litmus  paper  as  does  a  watery  solution  of  an  alkali. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  error  will  be  uniform,"  and  will  not  \itiate  the 
conclusion  in  a  series  of  comparative  investigations.  The  objection  thus  antici- 
pated is  insisted  on  by  Hutchinson,^  who  points  out  that  by  Haycraft't  method 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  in  ansemia  is  apparently  increased.  For  the  explana- 
tion of  this,  see  p.  90.  The  statement  in  the  text  concerning  the  observations 
of  A,  Loewy  and  of  SckuUz'Sehultzenstein  would  seem  to  bear  upon  this  point. 
Hutchinson  prefers  the  titration  method,  on  the  ground  that  the  other,  the  perco- 
lation test,  takes  insufficient  account  of  the  alkali  within  the  corpuscles. — Ed.] 

Tauazk  ^  weighs  the  blood  used,  and  titrates  with  tropseolin  or  litmus. 
He  professes  to  get  good  results  in  this  way. 

It  is  true,  as  H.  Meyer  ^^  has  shown,  that  the  results  to  be  obtained 
in  this  way  are  open  to  error.  This,  indeed,  we  should  expect,  since 
the  final  reaction  varies  in  each  specimen  with  the  colour  of  the  blood 
and  the  quantity  of  COg  which  it  contains.  The  method  has  been 
ilescribed  here,  faulty  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  because  by  means  of 
it  certain  information  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  character  of  the 
blood  in  disease.  ^^ 

The  observations  of  A.  Loewy  ^2  in  tlie  titration  of  blood  with  litmus, 
and  of  Schultz-Schultzensteiriy^^  who  employed  the  titration  method  with 
orythrosin  as  indicator  and  the  blood  dissolved  in  water,  tend  to  show 
that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  really  greater  than  the  method  given 
would  show  it  to  be ;  and  although  it  is  possible  that  the  results 
obtained  may  require  correction  later,  the  author's  experiments  ^*  have 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alkalinity  of  100  cc.  of  healthy 
human  blood  corresponds  to  260-300  mgrms.  of  NaOH.  Canard,^^ 
who  adopts  a  similar  method,  gives  the  equivalent  as  203-276  mgrms. 
NaOH ;  while  Mya  and  Tassinari,^^  from  experiments  upon  blood 
<lrawn  from  the  veins,  quote  very  much  higher  figures  (516  mgrms.). 
The    alkalinity   of   the   blood    is    often    diminished    in    fever.      The 
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author  has  invariably  found  it  reduced  considerably  in  uraemia,  as 
well  as  in  certain  toxic  states,  as  in  carbonic  oxide,  and  especially 
in  phosphorus  poisoning. ^'^  [It  is  also  reduced  in  persistent  vomit- 
ing.] In  organic  disease  of  the  liver,  leukaemia,  pernicious  anaemia, 
and  diabetes,  the  author  has  found  such  a  diminution  as  was  capable  of 
being  expressed  in  figures,  and  his  views  (the  condition  of  the  blood  in 
chlorosis  alone  excepted)  are  borne  out  by  the  researches  of  Graher.^^ 
His  conclusions  have  also  been  confirmed  by  Peiper^^  and  Rumpf,'^ 
The  results  obtained  by  KraiM  ^^  with  another  method  are  substantially 
the  same.  Klemperer  ^'^  has  proceeded  also  on  the  principle  of  estimating 
the  proportion  of  COg.  He  has  found  that  the  diminished  alkalinity  of 
the  blood  in  fever  is  not  affected  by  the  administration  of  anti-pyretic 
remedies.  Cantani-^  is  of  opinion  that  the  blood  in  cholera  may 
exhibit  an  acid  reaction  even  during  life. 

Krans'  Method. 

The  blood  is  taken  by  a  lancet,  and  its  content  of  carbonic  acid  determined  by 
weighing.  This  method  is  probably  accurate ;  but  from  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  it  demands,  and  the  inexpediency  of  employing  the  lancet  for  clinical 
purposes,  it  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  methods,  which  in  general  have 
yielded  the  same  results. 

m.  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OP  THE  BLOOD.—The  specific  gravity 
of  healthy  human  blood  has  been  stated  at  i. 045-1.0 7 5  hy  Landois,'^* 
and  1. 035-1.068  by  Lloyd  JonesJ^  It  is  usually  lower  in  women  than 
in  men ;  and  the  last-mentioned  authority  has  shown  that  it  is  very  high 
at  birth,  reaching  to  1.056-1.066.2^  It  then  falls  gradually  during  the 
first  few  years  of  life,  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  man  at  35-45  years 
of  age.  [It  is  diminished  by  hunger,  in  pregnancy,  by  the  ingestion  of 
solid  or  liquid  food,  or  by  gentle  exercise.  ^7] 

To  estimate  the  specific  gra\'ity  of  the  blood,  Roija  method,  as  used 
by  Devoto  and  Siegl,  may  be  adopted.  This  requires  a  series  of  test- 
tubes,  holding  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  in  different  proportions, 
so  that  the  sp.  gr.  of  these  shall  range  between  1.040  and  1.080.  The 
test-tubes  should  have  a  diameter  of  4  cm.  and  should  hold  from 
80-100  cc. 

The  proceeding  is  as  follows  :  ^ — A  drop  of  blood  is  drawn  from  the 
finger  by  pricking  it  with  an  aseptic  needle ;  a  capillary  tube  of  glass, 
bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  connected  by  a  caoutchouc  tube  with  the  nozzle 
of  a  Pravaz  syringe,  is  now  taken,  and  the  free  pointed  end  of  the  tube 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  exuding  blood,  some  of  which  is  drawn 
into  the  tube  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  piston.  By  gentle  pressure 
on  the  piston  of  the  syringe  a  drop  of  blood  is  expelled  into  the  middle 
of  the  fluid  in  one  of  the  test-tubes.     There  the  blood  will  rise  or  sink 
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according  to  the  density  of  the  glycerine  mixture,  and  successive  trials 
are  made  until  a  fluid  is  found  in  which  the  blood  remains  suspended. 
The  density  of  this  fluid  is  that  of  the  blood.  The  glycerine  mixtures 
may  be  preserved  for  future  use  by  the  addition  of  a  little  thymol,  but 
their  sp.  gr.  must  be  verified  before  each  investigation.  [English  ob- 
servers generally  dispense  with  the  syringe  and  employ  the  right-angled 
glass-tube,  which  is  pointed  at  one  extremity  and  expanded  at  the  other, 
where  it  is  closed  by  a  caoutchouc  cap,  and  by  means  of  this  the  blood 
is  drawn  in  and  again  expressed  in  the  test  fluid.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison the  blood  should  be  examined  in  the  morning,  and  always  at  the 
same  hour,  since  Lloyd  Jones'^  has  shown  that  its  sp.  gr.  undergoes 
diurnal  variations,  dependent  probably  upon  the  ingestion  of  food.  Again, 
in  removing  the  blood  for  examination,  it  is  important  to  avoid  pressure 
on  the  part  from  which  blood  is  withdrawn  (as  by  squeezing,  or  the 
application  of  a  ligature),  since  the  sp.  gr.  is  altered  by  such  expedients.] 

[Instead  of  glycerine  Laiidoia  employs  solutions  of  sulphate  of  soda 
for  the  test  fluids.     The  process  is  in  other  respects  the  same  as  Roy's. •*^ 

Monckton  Copeiiian  and  Shen*ingto7i  ^^  have  investigated  the  sp.  gr.  of 
the  blood  by  a  method  founded  on  that  of  Roy.  To  prevent  decomposi- 
tion of  the  test  fluids  and  consequent  change  in  their  density  they  are 
derived  from  a  stock  fluid  of  glycerine  and  water  saturated  with  boro- 
glyceride  and  sulphate  of  magnesium,  with  a  small  quantity — i  in  looo 
— of  corrosive  sublimate.  Such  a  fluid  will  remain  serviceable  for  more 
than  three  years. 

Hammerschlag's  method  for  determining  the  si)ecific  gravity  of  the 
blood  is  a  modification  of  Roy's,  with  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
much  more  rapidly  and  conveniently  applied.  A  mixture  is  made,  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  of  chloroform  and  benzol,  two  liquids  of  widely  differing 
specific  gravity  and  which  are  freely  miscible.  In  this  mixture  a  drop 
of  blood  is  placed,  and  by  the  addition  as  required  of  more  chloroform 
or  benzol,  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  altered  until  the  blood  remains 
suspended  in  it.  When  this  point  is  reached,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  is  ascertained  in  the  usual  way.  That  of  the  blood  is  of  course 
the  same.  Chloroform  and  benzol  may  be  supplied  from  two  pipettes, 
and  the  whole  proceeding  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few  seconds.  This 
method  has  given  the  most  satisfactory  results ;  and  it  dispenses  with 
the  troublesome  necessity  of  preparing  a  series  of  solutions.^^] 

It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  Hammerschlag^s  ^^  method,  and  that  of 
Schmaltz  ^  and  Peiper,^^  who  make  use  of  a  capillary  pycnometer,  seem 
to  have  no  advantage  over  that  of  Roy. 

Examination  of  the  blood  in  the  author's  clinic  has  shown  that  in- 
testinal haemorrhage,  severe  anaemia,  and  prostration  are  attended  with  a 
fall  in  specific  gravity.     Siegl  and  Schmaltz  have  found  that  the  specific 
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gra\'ity  varies  with  the  proportion  of  hsemoglohin,  but  not  with  the  total 
number  of  cellular  elements.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin  may  be  inferred  from  a  fall  in  sp.  gr.,  and  the 
comparatively  easy  investigation  of  the  latter  may  be  made  in  practice 
to  replace  the  estimation  of  haemoglobin,  which  can  be  effected  only  by 
the  use  of  costly  instruments.  According  to  Monti  ^  the  density  of  the 
blood  in  childhood  shows  some  i>eculiarities. 

IV.  CHANGES  IN  THE  FORMED  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

— The  blood  contains  red  and  white  corpuscles,  and  recent  observations 
(Bizzozero)  have  shown  the  presence  in  it  of  a  third  class  of  formed 
elements, — the  blood-tablets  (or  blood-plates)  (fig.  i).  The  existence  of 
these  bodies  is  now  beyond  dispute.  To  make  them  apparent  in  fresh 
blood,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  latter  by  the  addition  of  some  preserving 
fluid,  such  as  Hayem's  ^"^  solution,  when  it  may  be  examined  directly  with 
an  oil-immersion  lens  and  a  narrow  diaphragm. 

The  constitution  of  Hayem^s  soltitlon  is  as  follows : — 

I  grm.  of  chloride  of  sodium,  5  grms.  of  sodic  sulphate,  a 5  grm.  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  200  grms.  distilled  water. 

The  preparation  will  then  show  the  bodies  in  question  as  minute 
objects  with  a  diameter  less  than  half  that  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles, 
scattered  singly,  or  in  groups  in  the  field.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  they  possess  no  diagnostic  importance.  [They  are  supposed 
to  be  most  abundantly  present  in  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from 
chronic  diseases ;  and  are  said  to  increase  in  number  during  pregnancy 
(Halla),  in  conditions  of  regeneration  (A/anassietc),  in  febrile  anaemia 
{Fusari),  and  to  diminish  in  fever. ^^] 

To  estimate  their  number  the  same  instrument  may  be  used  as  for  the 
enumeration  of  leucocytes  (p.  12).  To  dilute  the  blood  Prtiss^^  uses  a 
modified  Fleming's  fluid,  a  mixture  of  chromic,  acetic,  and  osmic  acids. 
The  tendency  of  the  blood-plates  to  adhere  may  be  met  by  the  addition 
of  peptone  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  coloured  with  methyl  violet. 

The  physiology  of  the  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles  is  sufficiently 
set  forth  in  the  Text-books  of  that  science.^ 

Pathologically,  the  corpuscles  exhibit  changes  as  to  quantity  and 
character  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  diagnosis.  These 
changes  seldom  occur  separately,  but  are  usually  combined — although 
alterations  of  tlie  structure  of  the  corpuscles  may  be  more  pronounced 
in  some  cases,  of  their  number  in  others.     We  shall  consider : — 

1.  The  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the 
blood  (oli(jocyth(Binia), 

2.  The  increase  in  tlie  number  of  the  cellular  constituents.  An 
al>solute  increase  of  the  red  corpuscles  {i)olycythcemia  rubra  transitoria) 
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has  been  shown  by  Tmissig^^  and  V,  Jaksch*-  to  occur  in  phosphorus 
poisoning ;  by  Wolff *^  and  others  as  a  normal  event  at  the  menopause. 
J.  K,  Mitchell^  has  found  that  massage  increases  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  also  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin.  A  relative  prepon- 
derance of  white  corpuscles  is  often  met  with.  This  happens  normally 
during  digestion  (physiological  leticocytosis) — as  a  transient  phenomenon 
in  a  number  of  morbid  states  (temporary  letccocyfosis),  and  as  a  per- 
sistent condition  (leukceinia  and  pathological  leucocytosis). 

3.  Changes  in  the  form  of  the  blood-corpuscles  (poikUocytosis^  micro- 
cythceinia). 

4.  Changes  in  the  size  of  the  corpuscles,  and  especially  of  the  red 
corpuscles. 
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Fig.  I.— Blood-plates  from  noiinal  blood.    (The  blood  had  been  fixed  with  Hayeni's  solution. 
Eye-piece  III.,  objective  Zfi^  ,»;,  homogeneous  immersion.) 


1.  OligrOCythSBmia. —  Vierordt  has  computed  that  in  health  the 
number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  five  millions  in  a  man,  and  4i  millions 
in  a  woman  to  the  cubic  millimetre  of  blood."*^-  ^  In  disease  the  number 
may  diminish  temporarily  or  permanently  to  two  millions,  or  even  sink 
as  low  as  360,000  per  cubic  millimetre.  Such  a  condition  may  occur  as 
a  consequence  of  haemorrhage,  whether  of  a  traumatic  origin,  or  due  to 
morbid  changes  in  tlie  blood-vessels,  as  when  intestinal  bleeding  takes 
place  in  typhoid  fever,  or  bleeding  from  the  stomach  in  gastric  ulcer, 
or  from  the  oesophagus.  As  a  permanent  state,  it  may  be  a  phenomenon 
of  any  disease  whicli  is  attended  with  deficient  regeneration  of  the  blood. 

[The  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  lessened  in  chronic  lead-poison- 
ing, miasmatic  conditions,  and  in  syphilis.] 

Diagnods  of  Oligocythemia. — The  methods  and  apparatus  employed 
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by  physiologists  to  estimate  a  diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
are  very  many;  but  of  these  a  large  number  are  useless  for  clinical 
purposes,  inasmuch  as  they  require  too  great  quantities  of  blood  to 
work  upon. 

The  apparatus  which  will  serve  our  purpose  are  of  two  classes.  One 
is  used  to  count  the  actual  number  of  blood-corpuscles  in  a  specimen 
of  blood ;  the  other,  by  estimating  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  present, 
enables  us  to  draw  an  inference  as  to  changes  in  the  blood.  Both 
methods  have  their  advantages  and  supplement  each  other,  since  a 
diminution  in  the  haBmoglobin  is  usually  proportionate  to  a  diminution 
in  the  red  corpuscles ;  thus,  olitjochrmnoirnia  and  oligocythoemia  mostly 
occur  together.  Quite  recently  also,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  take 
account  of  the  bulk  of  the  red  corpuscles  (see  p.  28),  a  point  of  some 
value  clinically. 

When  the  oligocythceinia  is  very  pronounced,  a  glance  through  the 
microscope  ^vill  suffice  to  recognise  it;  and  so  with  oltgochrom<emia — 
diminution  of  haemoglobin — a  little  practice  will  enable  us  to  detect  it 
by  a  simple  examination  of  the  blood  in  a  very  thin  layer  without  the 
addition  of  any  fluid.  To  effect  this,  the  end  of  the  finger  should  be 
washed  in  plain  water,  and  pricked,  and  the  first  drops  of  blood  allowed 
to  flow  off.  A  glass  slide  should  then  be  allowed  to  touch  the  summit 
of  the  drop  of  blood  on  the  skin  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
finger,  quickly  withdrawn,  and  a  cover-glass  placed  over  it. 

In  this  way  such  impurities  as  epithelium,  &c.,  are  avoided. 

The  use  of  carbolic  acid,  setber,  or  alcohol,  to  wash  the  skin,  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  since  these  bodies  are  likely  to  prodnce  changes  in  the  appearance 
of  the  corpuscles.  When  the  object  of  the  examination  is  the  detection  of  micro- 
organisms in  the  blood,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  in  cleansing  the  skin  (see 
p.  46). 

Proceeding  in  this  way  in  a  case  of  oligocythsemia,  when  the  slide 
is  placed  under  the  microscope,  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of 
blood-corpuscles  will  be  noticed.  The  red  corpuscles  will  also  in  most 
cases  be  paler  than  normal ;  their  usual  bi-concave  shape  less  marked ; 
they  are  somewhat  flattened,  and  they  tend  less  to  run  into  rouleaux  or 
assume  stellate  forms.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  be  seen  to  have 
undergone  peculiar  changes  of  shape  (poikilocytoais). 

For  many  purposes  it  is  well  to  fix  the  blood  with  some  preserving 
fluid  before  examination.  A  solution  of  common  salt  (0.8-1.0  per 
cent)  or  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  (5  per  cent.)  may  be  used  (Grnber). 
Hayem^s  or  Pacini's  solution  may  be  employed.  Hayem's  has  been 
already  described. 

PaeinVs  tclution  is  prepared  thus  : — A  mixture  is  made  of  i  part  corrosive 
sublimate,  2  parts  common  fait,  13  parts  glycerine,  and  113  parts  distilled 
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water,  and  the  flaid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  two  months.  Wlien  about  to 
be  used,  a  portion  is  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and 
filtered  through  blotting-paper.*' 

When  it  is  a  question  of  a  lesser  degree  of 
oligocythaemia,  this  proceeding  will  not  suffice,  and 
we  must  have  resort  to  special  means  of  estimating 
the  precise  number  of  the  corpuscles  or  the  relative 
quantity  of  haemoglobin  present  In  recent  times 
a  great  many  instruments  have  been  constructed 
with  the  first-named  object — as  those  of  Quincke, 
Malassez,  Haycin,  Gowers,^  Thoma  -  Zeiss,  and 
iOl  Alferow.^^     The  principle  on  which  all  these  are 

constructed  is  the  same.  A  known  quantity  of 
blood  is  mixed  in  definite  proportion  with  some 
indifferent  fluid  (3  per  cent,  salt  solution,  &c.),  a 
portion  of  the  mixture  is  placed  upon  a  hollow 
slide  of  kno^vn  contents  and  graduated  surface,  and 
then  the  corpuscles  are  counted  with  the  aid  of 
the  microscope. 

(a.)  The  Thoma-Zeiss  Apparatus  for  Counting 
Blood-Corpuscles. — The  simplest  and  best  of  these 
instruments  is  that  of  Thoma  and  Zeiss.  It  con- 
sists of  a  capillary  tube  of  glass  about  10  centi- 
metres long,  expanding  in  its  upper  third  to  a  bulb, 
in  which  lies  a  small  glass  balL  The  lower  end  of 
the  tube  is  furnished  with  a  scale,  graduated  in 
parts,  numbered  o.  i,  0.5,  i,  up  to  10 1  (fig.  2).  With 
this  instrument  is  used  a  counting-chamber  in- 
vented by  Ahhe  ^^  and  Zeiss,  This  is  a  glass  recep- 
tacle cemented  upon  a  glass  slide  (fig.  3) ;  it  is 
exactly  o.i  mm.  in  depth,  and  its  floor  is  marked 
out  into  microscopic  squares  (fig.  4).  The  space 
overlying  each   square  =  1/4000  mm.  3,*  and   the 

FIG.  2.-capUiary  Tube  8<l^ares   are   portioned   out   in   groups   of    16    by 
(Thoma-Zeiss  Apparatus  plainer    lines    (fig.    5).       Similar    counting    cells 

l^n>^Teir*  ""^  ^^"^  ^^"^^   ^®^   devised   by   Gahritschewsh-y,   Zappert, 

and  Ehholz, 
Application  of  the  Process. — A  puncture  is  made  in  the  tip  of  the 
finger,  and  in  the  doing  of  this  the  precautions  already  indicated  are 
taken.  Blood  from  the  summit  of  the  exuding  drop  is  then  sucked 
into  the  tube  until  it  reaches  the  mark  .5  or  i.  The  point  of  the  tube 
is  wiped,  and  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  sucked  in  until  the 

*  Mm.'*  =  cubic  millimetre. 
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fliiiil  Los  risen  to  the  jwiut  marked  joi.  For  some  years  the  authui' 
has  used  Hayem's  fluid  in  this  experiment  (see  p.  7).  Dalawi'-''^  and 
Sadler'-^  prefer  a  ij  per  cent  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The 
contents  of  the  tube  are  then  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  column  of  fluid 
ill  the  capillary  tube  is  removed  by  hlowinj;  into  the  tube,  as  tlie  blood 
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Halt.     To  neglect  this 


would  not  mix  with  the   solution 
precaution  would  vitiate  the  experi 

The  capillary  tube  nuiet  be  carefully  cleaDcil  after  uee,  by  nasbiuK  It  with 
distilled  water,  then  nlth  alcohol,  and  Qoally  with  lEthcr.  aad  a  brisk  current  of 
air  blown  Ihrongb  it.    For  the  latter  purpose  Hi/hm't  air-pump  is  very  suitable. 

The  holJow  cell  of  the  slide  is  next  filled  with  the  mixed  blood- 
luid-salt  solution,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  the  admission 
of    air-bubbk'fl,  and  the  covcr-glaaa  is  accurately  ailjustcd  in  such    a 
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manner  that  Newton's  colour-rings  are  produced.  The  preparation 
is  left  to  stand  for  some  minutes,  so  as  to  allow  of  an  intimate  ad- 
mixture of  its  parts,  after  which  it  is  placed  under  the  microscope, 
and  looked  at  with  a  power  of  30-70  diameters,  when  it  will  be  seen 
whether  any  air- bubbles  or  foreign  bodies  are  present  in  it,  and 
whether  the  corpuscles  are  pretty  evenly  distributed  through  the  fluid. 
The  latter  are  then  counted  under  a  high  power.  In  doing  this,  the 
number  present  in  sixteen  squares  is  counted,  and  from  this  the  average 
is  estimated.  The  greater  the  number  of  the  squares  taken,  the  more 
accurate  will  be  the  result  attained.  To  count  the  corpuscles  contained 
in  sixteen  squares,  Lyon  and  Tlwma  ^^  made  the  following  suggestions : — 

The  space  overlying  a  vertical  series  of  four  of  the  squares  is  taken 
as  that  the  contents  of  which  are  to  be  estimated  together.  All  the 
cells  which  cover  or  impinge  upon  the  upper  boundary  of  the  rectangle 
formed  by  these  four  scjuares  are  to  be  reckoned,  and  that  whether  the 
cells  themselves  are  situated  within  or  without  the  boundary-line  in 
question.  So  also  are  those  which  touch  upon  the  line  bounding  the 
field  of  four-squares  on  one  (left)  of  its  sides,  and  all  that  are  entirely 
included  within  its  limits  without  being  anywhere  in  contact  with  the 
boundary. 

The  object-glass  used  in  this  investigation  should  be  Zeiss^  C  or  D  ; 
Hartnacky  6 ;  Reichert,  6  ;  or  GumUach,  Y. 

The  estimation  of  the  total  number  of  corpuscles  is  conducted  as 
follows : — If  the  blood  in  tlie  tube  reached  to  the  point  0.5,  its  propor- 
tion in  the  mixed  solution  will  be  i  :  200 ;  if  to  the  point  i.o,  i  :  100. 
Multiply  the  number  of  corpuscles  counted  in  all  the  squares  by  4000 
(tthfu  t)eing  the  cubic  contents  overlying  a  square),  and  the  result  by 
roo  or  200,  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution.  Then  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  the  number  of  squares  taken,  and  the  result  gives  the  number 
of  blood-corpuscles  contained  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood. 

The  following  plan  of  making  the  calculation  is  employed  in  the 
clinic  at  Prague : — The  contents  of  five  large  squares  are  estimated  by 
counting  the  corpuscles  in  the  manner  shown  above,  and  with  due 
precautions  concerning  the  boundary  lines.  Let  a  be  the  number  of 
corpuscles  estimated.  Now,  since  one  large  square  includes  sixteen 
small  ones,  five  large  squares  include  eighty  small  ones,  and  their  cubic 
content  is  j  J^  cubic  mm. ,  or  -^j^  cubic  mm.  Then  i  cubic  mm.  of 
the  fluid  contains  50  a;  and  the  blood  itself  5000  or  10,000  (according 
to  its  dilution)  a  of  red  corpuscles.  Mieschet'^s  modifications  of  this 
apparatus  include  no  improvements  of  any  importance.^* 

To  estimate  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  a  specimen  of  blood, 
Thoma^^  dilutes  the  latter  with  water  containing  one-third  per  cent, 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  i  :  10.     In  this  way  the  red  cor- 
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puscles  are  destroyed,  and  the  white  alone  remain  in  the  field  of  vision. 

In  mixing  the  fluids,  the  same  ohserver  employs  a  mixing^glass  specially 

devised  by  Zeiss  for  the  purpose.     The  process  may  also  be  carried  out 

thus : — By  means  of  a  pipette  of  i  cc.  contents,  and  accurately  graduated 

in  O.I  cc.  units,  0.9  cc.  of  the  acetic  acid  solution  is  measured  out  into  a 

watch-glass;  with  another  pipette  holding  exactly  o.i  cc,  the  blood  is 

added  to  this,  and  the  two  well  mixed.     A  drop  of  the  mixture  is  placed 

within  the  counting-chamber  of  the  cytometer  prepared  as  before ;  and 

now,  since  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  relatively  fewer,  the  entire  field, 

and  not  its  marked-out  divisions,  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation, 

greater  accuracy  being  so  obtained.     To  the  same  end,  a  lower  power 

will  be  used,  so  as  just  to  bring  the  marks  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber 

clearly  into  view.     Before  beginning  to  count  the  corpuscles,  however,  it 

will  be  well  to  focus  with  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope,  and  to 

make  sure  that  the  cells  have  all  settled. 

The  cubic  contents  of  that  part  of  the  chamber  which  corresponds  to 

the  field  of   vision   can   be   ascertained   in   the  following  way : — The 

divisions  of  the  chamber  which  appear  in  the  field  are  first  counted. 

Each  of  these  measures  ^^^  mm.  across  (v.  supra :  the  area  =  ^ J^  mm.-, 

the  cubic  contents  =  ^-^(ya  mm.^).     The  diameter  of  the  field,  therefore, 

is  ^Q  mm.  multiplied  by  the  number  of  divisions  which  it  contains. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  ten  of  the  divisions  are  seen,  the  diameter  of  the 

field  =  10  x^*^  mm.  or  ^§,  and  the  radius  =  U  mm.     The  area  of  the 

field,  therefore  =  tr  (]§)-  mm.^ ;  and  if  the  chamber  is  o.  100  mm.  in  depth, 

its  cubic  contents  =  0.1  x  {\%)^  tr  cubic  mm.      Hence  we  obtain  the 

following  formula  :  * — 

loxZ 

where  M  =  the  number  of  divisions  under  the  microscope,  Z  =  the 
number  of  cells  counted,  Q  =  the  cubic  contents  of  the  field  (Q  =  o.  i  tt 
R-,  where  R  =  the  radius  of  the  field  in  mm.), 'and  where  the  blood  is 
diluted  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  10.  The  formula  will  give  us  the  number 
of  ceUs  contained  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  undiluted  blood.  Where  the 
degree  of  dilution  is  i  in  10,  and  where,  as  is  usually  convenient,  16 
squares  are  taken,  from  the  general  formula  results  the  following : — 

10.000  X  Z 

or,  if  the  degree  of  dilution  be  i  in  20,  the  squares  16 — 

20,000  xZ 
"314 

i,e,  the  mmiber  of  white  corpuscles  in   16  squares  (Z)  multiplied  by 
*  T  =  3.i4i6.     mm. '=8qaare  millimetre.     mm.'=cnbic  millimetre. 
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10,000  for  the  I  in  10  solution,  by  20,000  for  the  i  in  20  solution,  and 
divided  by  314,  gives  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  milli- 
metre of  blood. 

In  the  clinic  at  Prague  it  is  the  custom  to  count  the  corpuscles  in  the 
entire  field  of  400  small  squares.  Let  this  number  be  N.  The  cubic 
content  of  the  field  is  jVoV  ^^  tu  cubic  millimetre.  Consequently,  i 
cubic  millimetre  of  the  fluid  contains  10  N  corpuscles,  and  the  blood, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  dilution,  100  N.  or  200  N.  white 
corpuscles. 

When  there  is  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes,  as 
in  leukaemia,  their  number  can  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  can  be 
determined  at  the  same  time  with  sufficient  accuracy,  if  only  an  adequate 
number  of  squares  is  taken  into  account.  (J^reat  assistance  in  such 
experiments  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  3  per  cent,  salt  solution 
coloured  with  gentian  violet,  in  which  the  leucocytes  are  stained,  and 
become  readily  discernible  from  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  which  are 
usually  somewhat  paler  than  normal.  Toison  ^^  employs  for  the  purpose 
a  staining  fluid  of  the  following  composition  : — 

Distilled  water 160  cc. 

Glycerine 30  cc. 

Sulphate  of  soda        ......  8  grms. 

Chloride  of  sodium i  grm. 

Methyl-violet 0.025  grm. 

For  the  same  purjwse,  Mat/et^''  recommends  that  the  blood  be  mixed 
with  perosmic  acid,  glycerine,  and  water,  which  is  said  to  confer  upon 
the  coloured  blood-corpuscles  a  beautiful  red  tint,  whilst  the  white 
corpuscles  remain  unaffected  by  it 

Zappert  employs  this  fluid  in  the  enumeration  of  eosinophil  cells. 
According  to  Alarschner,^^  Mayet's  process  has  little  value,  and  Toison^Sy 
though  useful  in  the  enumeration  of  red  corpuscles,  offers  no  advantage  in 
counting  leucocytes.  ElzJiolz  ^^  uses  a  dilution  fluid  composed  of  7  parts 
of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  eosin,  45  parts  of  glycerine,  and  55  parts  of 
water ;  with  this,  it  is  said,  the  enumeration  of  the  leucocytes  is  greatly 
facilitated.  Another  process  applicable  to  the  purpose  is  that  of  Muller- 
RiederJ*^^  Zappert^  uses  Mayet's  fluid  for  estimating  the  eosinophil 
cells. 

[(&.)  Oowers'  HsBxnacytometer.* — This  instrument  is  the  most  commonly  used 
for  clinical  purposes  in  this  country.  "  The  haemacytometer  (fig.  6)  consists  of  : 
(I.)  A  small  pipette,  which,  when  filled  to  the  mark  on  its  stem,  holds  exactly 


*  For   the  description   and  figure  we   are  indebted  to   Laiidoh  and  Stiriing^f 
*'  Physiology,"  vol.  i.  p.  $.     Fourth  edition. 
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995  cubic  lu  III  i  met  res.  It  is  furnished  with  an  india.rnbber  tube  and  rnoothpiece 
to  facilitate  filling  and  emptjing.  (3.)  A  capillary  tube  marked  to  contain  exactly 
5  cabic  millimetres,  with  iodia-nibber  tcbe  for  flUin^,  &o.  (3.]  A  small  gluss  jar 
in  which  the  dilation  U  made.  (4.)  A  glass  stirrei-  for  mixing  the  blood  and 
■olotion  in  the  glass  jar.  (5.)  A  brass  stage-plate,  cairyiDg  a  glass  slip,  on 
which  is  a  cell '  ^  of  a  millimetre  deep.  The  bottom  of  this  is  divided  int« 
A  millimetre  sqnarea.  Upon  the  top  of  the  cell  rests  the  cover-glftse,  which  U 
kept  in  itH  place  by  the  pressure  of  two  springs  proceeding  from  the  euiis  of  the 
■tsge-plale." 

The  method  of  employing  the  instrument  is  as  follows :— The  dUating  golution 
need  is  a  solution  of  sodic  sulphate  in  distilled  water,  sp.  gr.  1025,  or  the 
Folio  wing  ^ — Sodic  sulphate,  104  grains;  acetic  acid,  1  diachm;  distilled  water, 
4(n.    "995  oubic  millimetres  of  the  solution  are  placed  in  the  mixing  jnr;  5  cubic 


A,  plpottc  for  muiiuing  t 
tor  nieuuiiuB  thfl  lilrxxl ;  V.  cFlla  with  dilliloni 
Teuel  In  wliicb  Uie  lUliiUi.n  [1  uiiuig  :  E,  gluu-Jitl 


millimetres  of  blood  are  drown  into  the  capillary  tube  from  the  ponctnre  in  the 
finger  and  then  blown  into  the  solntioo.  The  two  Snids  are  well  mixed  by 
rotating  the  stirrer  between  the  thumb  and  linger,  and  a  small  drop  of  this 
dilution  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cell,  the  covering-glnag  gently  pot  upon 
the  cell,  and  secared  by  the  two  springs,  and  the  plate  placed  upon  the  stage 


f  In  practice  error  is  apt  to  wine  frutn  variatii^n  iu  the  depth  of  the  oell.  and  it 

~t  easy  tn  obtain  one  precisely  £  mm.      Assuming  that  tbe  same  instrument  in 

■  U*ed  by  the  xbserver.  thii  is  txnt  currectcd  by  ancertaining  the  true  depth 

^idlowiQg  For  the  error  in  mixing  the  solution.    Suppoie,  for  instance,  tbe  oell  is 

found  to  have  b  depth  of  1  Jo  ju  instead  uf  200  )t,  5  parts  of  blood  sbimld  be  added  to 
945  u[  the  diluting  fluid,  instead  of  to  905.  The  results  so  obtained  will  be 
alMDlntely  accurate  [Hitn],  \ 
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of  the  microscope.  The  lens  is  then  focnssed  for  the  squares.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  corpuscles  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  are  seen  at  rest  on  the 
squares.  The  number  in  ten  squares  is  then  counted,  and  this,  multiplied  by 
io,cxx),  gives  the  number  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood. "'^J 

To  estimate  the  COLOURLESS  corpuscles  only,  the  blood  is  mixed  with  ten 
parts  of  0.5  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  which  destroys  all  the  red 
corpuscles  [T?ioma], 

The  instruments  of  BizzozerOy  v.  Fleischl^  Henocque  [and  GoicersY''^ 
involve  the  second  principle  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  viz.,  the 
estimation  of  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  (see  p.  9). 

Hedin's^  instrument  for  measuring  corpuscles  in  bulk  (see  p.  28)  is 
applicable  to  the  same  purpose. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  v.  Limbeck-^ f^  researches  on  the  subject  of  the 
resistance  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  isotonic  property  of  blood  serum,  since 
they  may  find  a  practical  application  by-and-by.  The  same  potential  importance 
attaches  to  Laker's^  observations  on  the  resistance  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 
Neither  of  the  foregoing  methods  has  as  yet  any  clinical  bearing.* 

Professor  Wright,^^  of  Netley,  has  described  a  method  of  determining  the  state 
of  blood-coagulability  under  various  circumstances.  It  requires  half-a-dozen  or 
a  dozen  capillary  tubes  of  equal  calibre  and  furnished  with  mouthpieces.  The 
automatic  pipette  supplied  with  v.  PleischTs  hasmometer  is  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. Into  these  pipettes  at  regular  intervals  (which  must  be  carefully  noted)  is 
drawn  up  a  drop  of  blood,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tube.  In  about  two 
minutes  from  the  time  of  its  filling,  the  blood  in  the  first  tube  is  examined,  and 
afterwards  that  in  the  others  at  intervals  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  minutes.  This 
is  done  by  blowing  through  the  tubes  to  see  if  they  are  yet  blocked,  and  receiving 
the  contents  when  removed  upon  clean  blotting-paper,  so  that  it  may  be  seen 
whether  they  are  fluid  or  solid.  Variation  in  the  time  of  clotting  can  thus  be 
shown  to  occur  in  different  conditions.  Wright  maintains  that  the  blood  coagu- 
lated more  quickly  after  the  administration  of  calcium  chloride.  The  author 
cannot  confirm  this  statement ;  nor  can  he,  as  the  result  of  observations  in  a  great 
many  cases  of  haemophilia,  vouch  for  any  therapeutic  virtue  as  belonging  to 
calcium  chloride. 

(c.)  Bizzozero's  Chromo-Csrtometer.  [According  to  Bizzozero  ^  a  know- 
ledge of  the  number  of  coloured  blood-corpuscles  is  of  less  j)ractical 
value  than  to  know  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  not  necessarily  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  former.  For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin  Bizzozei'o  has  invented  a  small,  practical,  and  handy 
instrument  which  he  calls  a  chromo-cytoineter  ^^  (fig.  7). 

By  means  of  this  instrument  we  can  estimate  the  amount  of  haemo- 
globin in  the  blood,  and  it  can  be  used  either  as  a  cytometer  or  as  a 
chromometer.  In  both  cases  it  is  essentially  an  expedient  for  varying 
the  thickness  of  a  stratum  of  blood. 

To  use  it  as  a  cytometer,  the  blood  is  mixed  with  a  definite  volume 
(i :  50)   of  an  indifferent  solution,  e.g,  normal   saline  solution   (0.75 
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gramme  of  sodic  chloride  in  loo  cc.  water),  so  that  the  corpuscles 
remain  intact  in  the  fluid.  The  quantity  of  hsBmoglobin  is  estimated  by 
the  thickness  of  a  layer  of  fluid  through  which  one  in  a  dark  room  can 
distinctly  see  the  edges  of  a  candle-flame  placed  at  a  distance  of  i^  metres 
from  the  instrument 

In  using  the  instrument  as  a  chromometer,  the  blood  is  mixed  with 
a  known  volume  of  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  haemoglobin  from 
the  corpuscles.  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  then  calculated  from  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  this  mixture,  which  jrields  a  colour  exactly 
equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  a  red-coloured  glass  supplied  with  the 
instrument 

The  chief  part  of  the  instrument  consists  of  two  tubes  (ah,  cd),  work- 
ing one  within  the  other,  and  closed  at  the  same  end  by  glass  discs 
(figs.  7  and  8),  while  the  other  ends  are  open.  The  one  tube  can  be 
completely  screwed  into  the  other,  so  that  both  glasses  touch.  Con- 
nected with  the  outer  tube  is  a  small  open  reservoir  (r),  from  which  fluid 
can  pass  into  the  variable  space  between  the  two  glass  plates  at  the 
ends  of  the  tubes.  By  rotating  the  inner  tube,  the  space  between  the 
two  glass  plates  can  be  increased  or  diminished,  on  the  principle  of 
Hermann^s  haematoscope,  and  the  screw  is  so  graduated  as  to  indicate 
the  distance  between  the  two  plates,  t.e.  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
fluid  between  them.  Each  complete  turn  of  the  screw  =  0.5  mm.,  and  the 
subdivisions  on  it  are  so  marked — 25  to  one  turn  (index,  fig.  7,  cd) — that 

each  subdivision  of  the  index  =    '^  =  0.02  mm.     When  the  inner  tube 

is  screwed  home  and  touches  the  glass  disc  in  the  outer  tube,  the  index 
stands  at  o  on  the  scale.  If  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  merely  as  a 
cytometer,  these  parts  suflSce ;  but  if  it  is  to  serve  as  a  chromometer, 
the  coloured  glass  is  needed  also.  The  instrument  is  also  provided  with 
small  glass  thimbles  with  flat  bottoms,  containing  2  and  4  cc.  respec- 
tively ;  a  pipette  graduated  to  hold  i  and  i  cc,  and  another  pipette  for 
10  and  20  cmm.,  the  latter  provided  with  an  india-rubber  tube,  to  enable 
the  fluid  to  be  sucked  up  readily ;  a  bottle  to  hold  the  saline  solution, 
and  a  glass  stirrer. 

To  Use  the  histrument  as  a  Cytometer. — i.  By  means  of  the  pipette 
place  .5  cc.  of  normal  saline  solution  in  a  glass  thimble. 

2.  With  a  lancet  or  needle  puncture  the  skin  of  the  finger  at  the  edge 
of  the  nail. 

3.  With  the  pipette  suck  up  exactly  10  cmm.  of  blood,  observing  the 
precautions  already  indicated  at  p.  9.  Mix  this  blood  with  the  .5  cc.  saline 
solution,  and  suck  part  of  the  latter  several  times  into  the  capillary  tube, 
so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of  blood  from  the  pipette.  Mix  the  fluids 
thoroughly.     Carefully  cleanse  the  pipette  with  water. 
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4.  Pour  the  mixture  into  the  reservoir  (r)  of  the  instrument.  Gradually 
rotate  the  inner  tube,  and  as  the  two  glass  discs  separate,  the  fluid  passes 
into  the  space  between  them. 

5.  In  a  dark  room  light  a  stearin  candle,  place  it  at  a  distance  of  i  J 
metres,  and,  taking  the  instrument  in  the  left  hand,  bring  the  open  end 
of  the  tubes  to  the  right  eye.  With  the  right  hand  rotate  the  inner 
tube  to  vary  the  thickness  of  the  column  of  fluid,  and  so  adjust  it  until 
the  outlines  of  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  flame  can  be  distinctly  seen 
through  the  stratum  of  fluid.  Vary  the  position  of  the  inner  screw  so 
as  to  determine  accurately  when  this  occurs.  Read  off  on  the  scale  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  fluid. 

Graduation  of  the  Instrument  as  a  Cytoineter. — In  this  instrument 


m 


Fig.  7. — General  view  of  the  instninieiit.  ab  and 
cd.  Two  tubes,  the  one  lite  inside  the  other ;  r. 
Reservoir  comniuuicating  with  the  space  Ikj- 
tween  c  and  b  when  cd  is  screwed  into  ab ; 
cr.  Milled  head,  and  index-scale  to  the  left  of 
it ;  y  for  ast  of  flg.  9  ;  in.  Handle. 


Fio.  8.— Showing  how  cd  fits  into  ab.  z  and 
z.  Plates  of  glass  closing  the  ends  <jf  ab 
and  cd  ;  other  letters  as  in  flg.  7. 


the  graduation  is  obtained  from  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  blood 
itself,  and  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  calculated  directly  from  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  blood  which  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  certain 
optical  effect,  viz.,  through  the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  to  see  the  out- 
lines of  a  candle-flame  placed  at  a  certain  distance. 

From  a  number  of  investigations  it  appears  that  in  healthy  blood  the 
outlines  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  are  distinctly  seen  through  a  layer  of 

the  mixture  of  blood mm.  in  thickness. 

100 

Let  the  number  no  correspond  to  i,  or,  better  still,  100  parts  of 
hcTpmoglobin ;  then  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  relative  value  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  scale  on  the  tube  of  the  instrument.      Let  g  =  the 
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degree  of  the  scale  for  normal  blood  ;  ^,  that  for  the  blood  being  inves- 
tigated ;  e,  amount  of  hiemoglobin  in  the  former ;  and  e\  the  amount 
sought  for  in  the  latter. 

Assuming  that  the  product  of  the  quantity  of  bxmc^Iobin  and  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  blood  is  constant,  so  that 

Then 


Let  us  assume  that  the  blood  i 
then,  using  the  above  data : — 


estigated  gave  the  number  180; 


The  blood,  therefore,  contains  61. i  parts  of  haemoglobin.    The  follow- 


fit«in  for  flxlng  Lt  Ln  j/of  Ag-  7; 
K.  Bnu  tube  In  whlih  /  ii 


vhmiiiomeler. 


ing  table  gives  the  proportion  of  hiemoglobin,  the  normal  amount  of 
hemoglobin  being  taken  as  =  loo : — ■ 


16a 


50.0 


If  the  instrument  be  used  as  a  thromometcr,  the  blood  is  mixed  with 
a  known  volume  of  water,  whereby  the  hiemoglobin  is  dtssolve<l  out  of 
the  red  corpuscles  and  the  fluid  becomes  transparent.  The  quantity 
of  hemoglobin  is  calculated  from  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  fluid 
required  to  correspond  exactly  to  the  colour-intensity  of  a  tinted  glass 
which  is  attached  to  the  instrument.  The  colour- intensity  of  tlie  glass 
is  that  of  a  deflnite  solution  of  hiemoglobin  (fig.  9,  /). 
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To  use  the  Instrument  as  a  Ghromometer, — i.  Place  the  coloured  glass^ 
with  its  brass  frame  in  the  instrument  (ast  of  fig.  9  in  y  of  fig.  7). 

2.  With  the  necessary  precautions  (p.  9)  mix  10  cmm.  blood  with 
.5  cc.  distilled  water,  whereby  in  a  few  seconds  a  transparent  solution 
of  haemoglobin  is  obtained. 

3.  Pour  this  solution  into  the  reservoir  (r),  and  rotate  the  inner  tube 
so  that  the  fluid  passes  between  the  two  glasses.  Direct  the  instrument 
towards  a  white  light  or  the  sky,  not  towards  the  sun,  and  compare  the 
colour  of  the  solution  with  the  standard  coloured  glass,  a  proceeding 
which  is  facilitated  by  placing  a  milky  glass  between  the  source  of  light 
and  the  layer  of  blood  so  as  to  obtain  diffuse  white  light.  When  the 
two  colours  appear  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  intensity,  read 
off  on  the  scale  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  blood,  and  from  this  by 
means  of  the  accompanying  table  ascertain  the  corresponding  amount  of 
haemoglobin. 

This  is  done  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  cytometer,  but  the  graduation 
is  different,  as  in  the  one  case  we  have  to  do  with  a  candle-flame,  and  in 
the  other  with  a  coloured  glass. 

In  very  pronounced  cases  of  anaemia,  even  with  a  layer  of  blood  6  mm. 
in  thickness — the  limit  for  which  the  instrument  is  constructed — the 
intensity  of  the  mixture  of  blood  may  be  less  than  that  of  the  coloured 
glass.  In  such  a  case,  instead  of  10  cmm.  of  blood,  20  cmm.  should 
be  used. 

Gi'oduation  of  the  Cliromonietei'. — As  the  coloured  glass  has  not  abso- 
lutely the  same  intensity  of  colour  in  all  chromometers,  one  must  first 
of  all  estimate  the  colour-intensity  of  the  glass  itself.  This  is  most 
easily  done  by  ascertaining  in  a  given  specimen  of  blood  what  degree 
of  the  chromometier  corresponds  to  the  scale  of  the  cytometer  of  the 
same  blood. 

Suppose  that  a  specimen  of  blood  by  means  of  the  cytometer  gave  no, 
and  by  the  chromometer  140;  the  number  no  of  the  cytometer  =  100 
haemoglobin,  so  that  the  chromometer  number  140  must  also  be  =  100. 
With  the  aid  of  the  formula  (p.  19)  a  similar  table  can  be  constructed 
for  the  chromometer.  Suppose  the  blood  investigated  =  280 ;  then  by 
the  aid  of  the  formula  and  the  data  from  normal  blood : — 

,  _  100. 140  _  14^000  _ 
~    280         ^280  ~^  ' 

This  blood,  therefore,  contains  50  parts  of  haemoglobin. 

Example. — Blood  gives  130  with  the  cytometer  and  190  with  the 
chromometer;  what  is  the  initial  number  of  the  chromometer  gradua- 
tion corresponding  to  100  parts  of  haemoglobin? 

If  130  (cytometer)  corresponds  to  190  (chromometer),  then  no  cyto- 
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meter  (i.e.  graduation  corresponding  to  loo  parts  of  hflemoglobin)  corre- 
sponds to  X  chromometer  graduation : 

130:190=  iio:x.-.x='9aiip^20,900^, 6^ 

130  130 

Blood  containing  100  parts  hsemoglobin  will  correspond  to  160  of  the 
chromometer  scale,  and  beginning  with  this  number  as  a  basis,  with  the 
aid  of  our  formula  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  table  showing  the  relation. 

Whilst  the  value  of  the  cytometer  scale  remains  the  same  for  every 
instrument,  the  chromometer  scale  varies  with  each  instrument,  as  the 
colour-intensity  of  the  glass  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  all.  But 
it  is  easy  to  construct  a  scale  for  each  instrument  by  investigating  a 
specimen  of  blood  and  comparing  it  wiih  the  cytometer  graduation  as 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

In  using  the  instrument  certain  precautions  must  be  observed  The 
exact  quantity  of  the  several  fluids  must  be  carefully  measured  ;  evajwra- 
tion  must  be  prevented  by  covering  the  blood-mixture.  Further,  it  is 
well  not  to  look  at  the  fluid  too  long  at  a  time,  as  the  eye  becomes  rapidly 
fatigued. 

In  cases  of  leukaemia,  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  white  cor- 
puscles rendering  the  mixed  fluid  opaque,  the  corpuscles  may  1j«;  made 
to  disappear  by  adding  a  drop  of  very  dilute  caustic  potash.  If  the 
opacity  does  not  disappear  by  the  addition  of  this  substance,  then  the 
opacity  is  due  to  the  j>resence  of  fatty  gi-aiiules  in  the  blood,  sr;  that  by 
this  means  we  can  distinguish  lipaemia  from  leukscmia. 

Further,  the  operation  must  not  be  carried  out  too  slowly,  ax  the 
saline  solution  only  retards  the  coagulation  of  the  bUxxl  and  dr^es  not 
arrest  it. 

Bizzozero  claims  that  when  the  instrument  is  userl  as  a  <iyU)m*:\Azt  the 
mean  error  is  not  greater  than  0.3  [>er  cent]  * 

Sadler,'^  working  in  the  author's  clinic,  has  found  that  Jjizzr)zeT*t'H 
instrument  gives  very  accurate  results. 

Oertel"*^  has  applied  it  in  a  very  scientific  manner  to  <leUjnnine  the 
"coefficient  of  density"  of  the  blood.  It  is  necessary  U}  mention  here 
</«  77ii>rry'#  hamospectroscope  "*  as  an  instrument  of  which  th'^  author 
and  the  editor  have  as  yet  no  jjersr^nal  experience. 

('I.)  Von  Fleiflchl's  Haemomeier.t — The  application  of  thii«  instni- 
ment  (fig.  11)  depends  upon  the  principle  that  the  c/;lour  of  the  bkxyl 
dilute^l  with  water  may  >je  compare^l  with  that  of  a  glas-*  we<l;!e  tinted 
with  Cassius's  j^olden- purple,  or  some  such  pigment. 

*  The  iiutmment  may  be  obtaui<Mi  from  F.  Kf^irutka,  Via  Circo,  14,  Milan,  and 
oo«tt  thixtj'fire  lire. 

t  r«M  FfeuekTi  instrament  ii  oiade  bj  JUicktri  tA  Vienna,  and  noId  Im  thirty- f.v«: 
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Ite  essential  part  is  the  red  glaB8  wedge,  which  is  mounted  movably 
beneatli  a  platform  like  tliat  of  a  mieroseopc,  with  a  circular  opening  in 
its  centre.  Upon  this  the  light  from  n  gaa  or  oil  lamp  (daylight  is 
not  admisaiWe)  is  projected  by  a  plate  of  plaster  of  I'aris.  Above  the 
wedge,  and  exactly  over  the  circular  opening  in  the  platform,  is  fixed  a 
metalliu  tube  i  J  cm.  long,  closed  at  the  bottom  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and 
divided  by  a  vertical  nietallio  partition,  bo  that  one-haif  of  the  metallic 
tube  reeeires  iU  lifjht  through  the  red  fjiass  wedj^e,  the  other  directly 


from  the  white  tetteetor.  Wliuii  the  apparatus  ia  in  use,  the  former  of 
these  compartments  is  KUed  with  pure  water,  the  other  with  wat«r  mixed 
with  a  known  ijuantity  of  blood. 

To  secure  this  known  quantity,  von  Fleiaehl  has  designed  an  auto- 
matic blood  pipette  of  such  a  capacity  that,  when  healthy  blood  is  used, 
the  resulting  mixture  corresponds  in  colour  to  that  derived  from  the  part 
of  the  red  gtiiss  wedge  which  is  marked  loo.  From  this  point  to  its 
shaqi  edge  (where  o  stands),  the  wedge  is  graduated  in  ten  divisions, 
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which  represent  its  diminishing  thickness,  the  Nos.  90,  80,  &c.,  being 
marked  on  the  apparatus. 

The  instrument  is  employed  thus : — The  blood  is  obtained  from  a 
puncture  in  the  finger^  and  placed  by  means  of  the  pipette  in  the  proper 
compartment  of  the  tube.  Both  compartments  are  then  filled  with 
water,  and  the  red  glass  wedge  is  moved  until  the  two  fluids  show  an 
equal  intensity  of  red  colour.  The  number  indicated  on  the  scale  is  then 
read  off.  Suppose  this  should  be  80, — then  the  blood  examined  contains 
but  80  per  cent  of  the  normal  proportion  of  haemoglobin,  or  the  quantity 
of  hsBmoglobin  is  to  that  of  healthy  blood  as  80  :  100.  Kow,  assuming 
that  in  a  healthy  man  14  grms.*^  may  be  taken  as  the  amount  of  hsemo- 
globin  in  100  grms.  of  blood,  we  can  calculate  the  latter  absolutely  for 
the  specimen  examined  by  means  of  the  formula  : 

100 

Where 
X  =  the  quantity  of  hsBmoglobin  in  100  grms  of  blood; 
R  =  the  figure  obtained  with  von  FleischPs  apparatus  to  express  the 

relative  proportion  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood ;  and 
14  =  the  normal  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  of  a  healthy  adult,  t 

Although  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  results  obtained  with  this  in- 
strument are  not  absolutely  correct,  it  still  supplies  a  simple  and  ready 
means  of  estimating  the  haemoglobin  in  the  blood,  and  has  the  further 
advantage  that  it  needs  but  little  of  the  latter  to  work  upon.  It  has 
proved  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  Thoma-Zeiss  apparatus,  or  that  of 
Gowers,  in  the  investigation  of  changes  in  the  blood  for  clinical 
puq)oses. 

As  an  instrument  for  the  estimation  of  haemoglobin,  its  utility  is 
vouched  for  by  a  great  number  of  observers  (Gottlieb^  Laker,  Barhaccf\ 
Kisch,  J.  Met/er,  Hceherlin,  Widotcifz,  Stierliriy  Schiff,  Wilkens,  Reinl)J^ 
The  haemometer  is  said  by  Lederer  '^^  to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  Gowers* 
apparatus,  which  is  more  extensively  used  in  Plngland ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recognise  that,  with  either,  the  results  obtained  are  only  ap- 
proximate. Greater  accuracy  may  be  had  by  the  spectro-photometric 
processes,  employed  by  von  Reird  amongst  others.  The  so-called  im- 
provements of  von  FleischVa  instrument  devised  by  Miescher"*^  are  of 
small  account. 

(e.)  H^nocque's  Haematoscope."^ — This  instrument  has  the  advantage 

*  /.  G.  Otto  states  the  normal  quantity  at  13.77  per  cent.  14  is  taken  here  (as  by 
Binocque  elsewhere)  as  a  simpler  expression  for  the  purpcMses  of  the  calculation. 

f  This  number  is  chosen  here  so  as  to  afford  a  basis  of  comparison  between  the 
results  obtained  with  von  Fleischl's  instrument  and  those  with  Hdnocque's,  which 
will  be  described  presently. 
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over  others  i-niployeil  for  u  similar  purpose,  that  wliile  com |wra lively 
litUe  fluid  is  needed  for  its  application,  this  consists  of  pure  blood  un- 
diluted with  artilicial  seriuna, 

It  consiats  essentially  of  two  glass  plates  su|)erini posed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enclose  a  prismatic  eapilkry  space.  The  inferior  of  these 
plates  is  the  broader,  V\>on  the  npppr  pnrt  of  its  surface  is  engraved 
a  millimetre  scale,  o  to  60,  reading  from  left  to  right,  and  at  either  ex- 
tremity it  carries  a  cap  of  nickelled  metal,  in  which  is  a  groove  for  the 
reception  of  one  end  of  the  smaller  (upper)  plate.  Thew  grooves  are  so 
placed  that  whilst  the  plates  ore  In  immediate  contact  at  one  end,  that 
opposite  o  of  the  scale,  they  are  separated  at  the  other  by  an  interval 
of  0.3  mm.  The  smaller  plate  can  Ije  made  to  shde  in  the  grooves 
under  gentle  pressure,  and  can  thus  be  removed  for  tJie  purpose  of 
cleaning  the  instrument  From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  layer  of  blood  introduced  within  the  capillary  chamber  has  a 


thickness  varying  uniformly  from  o  on  tlie  left  to  0.3  mm.  under  the 
mark  6a  on  the  graduated  scale ;  and  it  also  follows  that  its  depth  in- 
creases by  0.005  '^^^  ^°'"  fivery  mm.  distance  towards  the  right.  Thus 
its  depth  at  any  point  may  be  known  by  multiplying  the  corresjionding 
figure  on  the  scale  by  five,  when  the  result  is  expressed  in  thousands  of 
a  millimetre  or  micron. 

The  prismatic  chamber  is  filled  with  blood  obtained  by  pricking  the 
finger,  and  this  is  done  best  by  hringing  the  lower  lamina  on  a  level 
with  the  puncture  and  permitting  the  issuing  drops  to  How  upon  it  at  a 
gentle  decline.  The  blood  will  then  arrange  itself  in  an  even  layer ;  and 
if  its  continuity  be  interrupted  by  empty  spaces  or  air-bubbles,  these  can 
be  extruded  by  slightly  tapping  the  glass  wall  with  the  finger-nail.  Six 
drops  generally  suffice.  The  edges  of  the  instrument,  when  filled,  are 
wiped  clean,  and  the  examination  may  be  begun. 
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This  is  conducted  in  two  different  ways : — 

(a.)  The  first  {precede  diaphanometrique),  the  readier  and  simpler,  has 
for  its  object  to  estimate  the  relative  opacity  of  the  blood,  and  so  to  infer 
the  proportion  of  haemoglobin  which  it  contains. 

For  this  purpose  there  is  supplied  with  the  hsematoscope  a  plate  of 
white  enamelled  metal,  bearing  on  its  upper  part  a  millimetre  scale 
precisely  similar  to  that  engraved  upon  the  lower  of  the  two  glass  plates, 
and  below,  a  descending  series  of  figures,  of  which  the  first  underlies  the 
8  mm.  mark  above.  Then  follow  at  constantly  diminishing  intervals  the 
figures  14,  13,  12,  II,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4.  The  markings  upon  this  plate 
are  traced  throughout  in  black.  When  in  use,  it  is  placed  behind  the 
hsematoscope  filled  with  blood,  and  held  there  in  such  a  position  that 
like  markings  upon  the  millimetre  scales  accurately  correspond.  It  is 
evident  that  the  portion  of  the  blood  layer  which  is  thinner,  and  there- 
fore less  deeply  coloured,  will  be  transparent,  and  will  suffer  the  marks 
beneath  to  be  visible,  while  these  disappear  towards  the  thicker  end. 
The  examination  consists  in  noting  the  point  at  which  the  figures  (15-4) 
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in  the  lower  series  cease  to  be  visible ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  jK)int  will 
be  attained  the  sooner  according  as  the  blood  is  richer  in  haemoglobin. 

Further,  H^nocque  has  arranged  the  series  so  that  the  second  figure 
(14)  expresses  in  grms.  the  quantity  of  oxyhsenioglobin  in  100  grms.  of 
blood,  and  this  figure  terminates  the  series  as  seen  throu^'h  a  layer  of 
blood  of  normal  constitution.  With  blood  taken  from  a  case  of  anaemia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  figure  8  or  7  may  be  legible,  and  this  implies 
that  such  blood  contains  in  1 00  grms.  only  8  or  7  grms.  of  oxyhspmo- 
globin.  Finally,  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  blood  at  the  point  of 
requisite  opacity  may  be  ascertained  from  the  mm.  scale  in  the  manner 
already  indicated.* 

Helhtromy  Looi^^'*^  and  the  author  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
results  obtained  in  this  way  are  not  to  be  relied  uiwn,  and  that  the 
figures  generally  indicate  too  high  a  j)roportion  of  oxylisenioglobin. 

*  [H^nocque's  hsematoscope  may  be  obtained  from  M.  Lutz,  82  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain,  Paris.  The  price  is  twelve  francs,  and  the  enamelled  plate  costs  five  francs 
additional.— (Ed.)] 
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(P,)  In  the  second  and  more  accurate  mode  of  using  the  haematoscope 
the  enamelled  plate  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  Browning's  spectroscope  is 
required.  The  instrument,  filled  with  blood  as  before,  is  placed  opposite 
the  cleft  of  the  spectroscope,  and  the  point  is  observed  at  which  the 
characteristic  spectrum  of  oxy haemoglobin  is  first  distinctly  formed, — 
when  the  corresponding  point  on  the  millimetre  scale  of  the  glass  plate 
is  read  oflf.  The  less  haemoglobin  in  the  blood,  the  thicker  must  be  the 
layer  from  which  a  spectrum  is  obtained.  In  order  to  secure  a  correct 
reading  from  the  scale,  it  is  well  to  place  the  apparatus  holding  a  stratum 
of  blood  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  against  a  window  so  as  to  examine 
it  by  bright  and  diffused  daylight,  and  then  directing  the  spectroscope 
over  I  or  2  cm.  of  its  surface,  the  observer  should  several  times  judge 
for  himself  concerning  the  point  of  earliest  definition  of  the  spectrum. 
Of  the  numbers  obtained  in  this  way  (which  will  usually  differ  by  an 
amount  expressing  only  two  or  three  millimetres)  the  mean  is  taken, 
and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  calculation.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  conclusion  in  this  respect  is  always  somewhat  arbitrary,  and 
leaves  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  when  precisely  the  spectrum 
is  formed ;  but  once  the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  look  for  a  certain 
clearness  in  the  outline  of  the  bands,  it  seeks  for  and  easily  appreciates 
it  in  every  instance.* 

From  the  reading  on  the  scale  at  the  point  where  the  spectrum  is 
thus  seen,  the  thickness  of  the  blood  stratum,  and  the  quantity  of 
oxyhaemoglobin  in  a  known  quantity  of  blood,  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined. In  the  case  of  normal  blood,  which  contains  14  grms.  of  oxy- 
haemoglobin in  100  grms.  of  the  fluid,  the  absorption-bands  are  plauily 
visible  in  the  situation  of  the  figure  14  on  the  mm.  scale  ;  and  from  what 
has  been  already  said  it  follows  that  the  thickness  of  the  blood  stratum 
at  this  point  is  14  x  0.005  mm.  =  0.07  mm.  Let  it  be  assumed  now  that 
in  a  given  case  the  bands  just  become  distinctly  evident  at  a  point  cor 
responding  to  the  division  20  on  the  index ;  then  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  which  yields  them  is  20  x  0.005  =  0.1  mm.  From  these  data  the 
quantity  of  oxyhaemoglobin  in  100  gi-ms.  of  the  blood  may  be  calculated 
by  the  following  equation  : — 

X  :  14=0.07  :  o.oo5y 
_  14  X  0.07 

^~  o.oosy  ' 
oj  =  the  quantity  of  oxyhaemoglobin  sought. 

*  [This  difficulty  may  be  further  obviated  by  the  use  of  Hdnocque's  double 
spectroscope,  by  means  of  which  two  persons  are  enabled  to  make  the  observation 
at  once.  For  a  description  of  this  instrument  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original 
communication,  "  L'Hdmato-spectroscope."  Compt.  Rend.,  Soc.  de  Biologie,  October 
1886.] 
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In  this  formula : 

14    =the  quantity  of  oxyhaBmoglobin  in  100  grms.  of  healthy  blood. 

0.07  =  the  thickness  of  the  blood  stratum,  which  will  make  the  absorp- 
tion-bands plainly  evident  where  the  blood,  as  in  normal  blood,  holds  14 
grms.  oxyhaemoglobin  in  100  grms.  of  the  fluid. 

0.005  =  ^^®  thickness  of  blood  stratum  corresponding  to  i  mm. 

y  =  the  number  of  mm.  read  off  at  the  point  where  the  absorption-bands 
become  distinctly  visible.     From  this  results  the  simple  expression : 


In  the  example  chosen : 


_  14  X  0.07  _  196 
~   0.005.V  ~  y  ' 


V  =  20  and  -      =9.0, 
^  20    ^    * 


i.e.   the    blood    investigated   contained    9.8    grms.    of    hemoglobin    in 
100  grms. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  for  making  the  calculation  afresh  in  each  case, 
Henocque  has  compiled  a  table  from  which  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin 
may  be  deduced  directly  from  the  depth  of  the  blood  stratum. 

Comparisons  which  the  author  has  instituted  between  the  results 
arrived  at  in  this  way  with  others  derived  by  means  of  v.  Fleischl's 
apparatus,  have  shown  that  the  two  are  sufficiently  in  accord. 
Hensclien,'^  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  latter  are  more  accurate, 
and  accounts  for  this  by  pointing  out  that  they  are  obtained  from 
oxyhaemoglobin,  whereas  with  Henocque's  hsematoscope  that  body  is 
still  within  the  cells. 

The  preference  will  usually  be  given  to  r.  FleischVs  apparatus,  because 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  blood  needed  for  the  application  of  Henocque's 
haematoscope ;  but  the  latter  is  especially  suitable  for  the  observation 
of  such  changes  in  the  blood  as  the  formation  of  methaemoglobin,  &c., 
which  can  be  recognised  by  spectrum-analysis.  To  detect  such  changes, 
Henocque''^  has  applied  it  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  He  observed 
the  development  of  oxyhaemoglobin- bands  in  transparent  parts,  such  as 
the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  the  ungual  phalanges  of  the  finger,  capable  of 
being  illuminated  by  diffuse  sunlight.*  Then,  in  the  case  of  the  ungual 
phalanx,  the  part  was  ligatured,  and  he  noted  the  length  of  time  required 
for  the  appearance  of  the  broad  absorption-band  of  reduced  haemoglobin. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  he  found  that  with  a  normal  proportion  of 
oxyhaemoglobin,  reduction  took  place  in  the  course  of  70  seconds,  while 
with  anaemic  blood  the  interval  was  shortened  to  30-40  seconds. 

*  [In  reroarchea  of  this  character  the  double  spectroscope  is  npecially  recommended 
by  Henocque.] 
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As  a  result  of  his  researches^  Ifinocque  has  arrived  at  the  following  formula, 
which  is  applicable  to  clinical  pnrposes : — 

where 

E  =  the  energy  of  reduction  ; 

M  =  the  mean  proportion  of  haemoglobin  ascertained  by  his  method ; 

D  =  the  time  in  seconds  in  which  redaction  is  accomplished. 

The  formula  is  derived  from  the  following  considerations  : — In  a  specimen  of 
blood  holding  14  grms.  oxyhsemoglobin  in  100  grms.,  reduction  takes  place  in  70 
seconds,  and  in  another  holding  13  grms.  in  100,  it  takes  place  in  65  seconds. 
Inspection  of  the  figures  shows  that  in  both  cases  a  fifth  part  of  the  quantity  of 
oxyhsemoglobin  (in  100  grms.)  is  reduced.  Hence,  to  obtain  the  value  of  E 
(energy  of  reduction),  the  quantity  of  oxyhaemoglobin  found  is  multiplied  by  5, 
and  the  product  divided  by  the  number  expressing  the  time  (in  seconds)  in  which 
reduction  takes  place.  The  apparatus  may  be  employed  also  for  the  examination 
of  milk,  in  the  spectram-analysis  of  urine  and  morbid  fiuids,  and  for  the  aniline 
dyes  of  so  much  consequence  in  staining  processes.  It  seems  to  merit  a  descrip- 
tion here  on  account  of  its  extended  utility  ;  and  in  any  case,  in  connection  with 
the  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  blood,  it  must  be  classed  with  the  apparatus 
of  Thoma-Zeiss,  Go  wars,  and  v.  Fleischl  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  resources. 

(/.)  Hedin's  Hsematocrit.^^ — This  instrument  is  of  great  value.  It 
enables  one  readily  to  estimate  the  volume  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 
Its  parts  are  :  (i.)  A  capillary  tube  for  measuring  and  mixing  the  blood. 
Hedin  uses  a  special  contrivance  for  this  purpose,  but  the  mixing-glass 
noticed  on  p.  13  for  counting  leucocytes  serves  equally  well.  To  prevent 
<ioagulation  Hedin  sucks  Miiller's  fluid  into  the  tube  and  then  ])lood  in 
equal  quantities.  These  are  then  expelled  into  a  small  platinum  dish 
and  well  mixed.  Daland,^^  in  the  author's  clinic,  has  found  that  a  2.5 
per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  answers  best. 

(2.)  Two  glass  tubes,  35  mm.  long,  with  a  lumen  i  mm.  in  diameter 
iind  graduated  into  50  parts. 

(3.)  A  metallic  frame,  terminating  at  either  side  in  an  angle  to  support 
a  small  cylindrical  recess,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  tubes  (2.),  and 
covered  with  a  caoutchouc  disc  From  the  middle  of  this  metallic  frame 
there  projects  downwards  a  hollow  metal  cylinder,  by  means  of  which  it 
can  be  made  to  rotate  on  a  vertical  axis  (fig.  15).  Connected  with  the 
central  cylinder  are  two  metallic  springs,  placed  opposite  each  other,  and 
carrying  each  at  their  upper  ends,  on  a  level  with  the  recesses  mentioned 
above,  a  caoutchouc  cap.  Between  the  recess  and  this  caoutchouc  cap  on 
either  side  is  placed  one  of  the  glass  tubes  which  has  previously  been 
filled  with  the  mixture  of  blood  and  Mliller's  fluid  (or  bichromate 
solution).  In  this  position  the  tubes  are  closed  by  the  caoutchouc  cap, 
which  is  held  against  them  by  the  pressure  of  the  springs. 

(4.)  A  vertical  support  which  can  be  made  to  rotate. 
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Tliu  instrument  is  used  thus:  With  Uedin's  capillary  tube,  or  tlie 
mixer  for  estimating  leuc(M:ytes,  a  mixturo  is  made  of  blood  and  a  2.5 
per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  pntaab,  and  with  this  the  tubes  are 
tilled  by  plunging  one  end  in  the  fluid,  which  is  then  drawn  into  the 
tube  by  the  mouth  applied  to  a  piece  of  india-mbber  tubing  attached  to 
the  other  end.  The  tubes  being  filled  in  this  way  are  placed  in  position 
in  the  frame— the  extremity  towartis  the  reccBs  of  the  frame  being  first 
adjusted,  and  the  caoutchouc  caps  of  the  springs  being  then  made  to 
preas  on   the  other  extremity.     The  frame  is  then  attached  by  its 


vertical  cylinder  t«  tlie  body  of  the  instrument  and  mude  to  rotate 
rapidly.  The  red  corpnaclea,  in  virtue  of  the  centrifugal  action,  sepa- 
rate from  the  leucocytes  and  serum.  After  50-70  seconds  (where  the 
bichromate  solution  is  used)  the  volume  of  the  layer  of  red  corpuscles 
remains  constant  Tlie  content*  of  the  tubes  are  then  arranged  in  three 
parte ;  at  the  distal  end  are  collected  the  red  corpuscles,  forming  n 
detiBC  dark-coloured  mass  ;  next  in  order  a  small  turbid  hand,  con- 
sisting of  leucocytes,  and  in  health  of  a  whitish  colour ;  finally,  the  clear 
serum,  which  is  coloured  n  bright  yellow  by  MiiUer'a  fluid.     To  guard 
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against  error,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  is  placed  behind  the  tubes,  and  the 
volume  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  read  oflf  on  the  scale.  The  correspond- 
ing number  multiplied  by  4  gives  the  volume  of  red  corpuscles  in 
100  parts  of  blood,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 
The  volume  of  red  corpuscles  as  read  upon  the  scale  is  that  contained  in 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  blood  and  bichromate  solution,  forming  a 
column  35  mm.  long  and  divided  into  50  equal  parts.  The  proportion 
of  corpuscles  in  pure  blood  would  be  twice  as  great,  and  in  100  parts 
(instead  of  50)  again  twice  as  great;  therefore  the  percentage  bulk  may 
be  expressed  by  the  figure  read  oflf  the  scale  multiplied  by  4. 

The  description  given  here  applies  to  an  instrument  furnished  by  Sendliny 
Sandstrdm  of  Lund,  in  Sweden,  and  differs  somewhat  from  that  published  by 
Hedin  himself. 

This  method  is  very  serviceable  in  discriminating  between  the  various 
diseases  which  affect  the  blood,  and  it  may  be  used  in  part  to  replace  the 
more  difficult  processes  for  counting  the  corpuscles.  It  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  these  in  conditions  where  the  relative  bulk  of  the  red  corpuscles 
depends  only  upon  their  number,  and  not  also  (as  in  many  diseases,  e,g. 
pernicious  anaemia)  upon  their  size.  As  to  how  far  the  results  obtained 
in  this  way  tally  with  those  arrived  at  by  counting,  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  one  method  may  supersede  the  other,  the  reader 
should  consult  DalaiuVs  notice.  '  In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  approximately  the  relative  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  and 
leucocytes,  as,  for  instance,  in  certain  cases  of  persistent  leucocytosis. 
Observations  made  on  numerous  cases  of  leukaemia,  have  satisfied  the 
author  that  the  method  suffices  to  determine  the  defective  state  of  the 
blood  in  that  disease.  Further,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  and  for  the  detection  of  micro- 
organisms therein.^  The  haematocrit  does  not  answer  the  requirements 
of  exact  analysis ;  the  author  concurs  with  Bleihtreu^s  ^*  criticism  on  this 
head.  It  is  nevertheless  for  many  purposes  a  useful  and  practical 
instrument. 

2.  Leucocytosis. — By  this  term  is  meant  a  condition  in  which  the 
number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  temporarily  much  increased. 
Such  an  increase  occurs  in  health  as  part  of  the  process  of  digestion. ^^ 
One  to  two  hours  after  the  principal  meal  the  white  corpuscles  are 
found  in  the  blood  in  the  proportion  of  i  :  150  or  even  i  :  100  of  red 
corpuscles,  diminishing  soon  after  to  i  :  350  or  600,  or,  according  to 
Griibery^  between  i  :  521  and  821.  A  great  number  of  observations, 
conducted  in  the  author's  clinic,  give  the  proportion  to  leucocytes  of  red 
corpuscles  as  i  :  500-800^^  in  healthy  adults.  Reinecke^s^  figures  are 
I  :  720.^^     In  new-born  children  the  condition  is  different  {Schiff).^ 
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In  the  first  three  days  of  life  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  is  very 
great,  and  after  that  they  diminish,  as  also  do  the  red  corpuscles,  till  the 
proportion  is  i  :  i88 — i  :  i68.  Much  greater  degrees  of  leucocytosis, 
which  for  the  most  part  is  transitory,  are  found  in  disease.  Virchow^^ 
maintains  that  every  afifection  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands  are  involved 
leads  to  this  condition.  It  invariably  accompanies  croupous  pneumonia 
{Ihimas).^  The  author  has  never  failed  to  find  it  in  the  croupous 
pneumonia  of  children.  V.  Limbeck^  Pick,  and  Lahr  confirm  this.  The 
first-named  observes  that  it  always  follows  exudation  processes,  and  he 
proposes  to  give  this  form  the  name  of  inflammatory  leucocytosis.  [  F* 
Jak^h^  has  quite  lately  observed  that  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  acute 
pneumonia  running  its  course  without  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
white  blood  cells  is  very  unfavourable.]  Sohotka  ^  has  shown  that  leu- 
cocytosis follows  vaccination,  and  that  notable  changes  in  the  number  of 
white  corpuscles  occur  in  the  prodromal  stages  of  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
small-pox,  chicken-pox,  and  pneumonia.  Leucocytosis  does  not  arise 
from  typhoid  {v.  Limbeck),^^  but  may  occur  in  its  course.  When  it  does 
so,  it  seems  to  point  to  a  complication  with  some  suppurative  disorder 
(Sadler),^  The  condition  occurs  in  connection  with  certain  tumours, — 
sarcoma  and  cancer  of  rapid  growth  (Sadler ^  v.  Jaksch)  •*^  in  pernicious 
ansBmia  and  chlorosis,  regularly  in  the  reaction  stage  resulting  from  the 
injection  of  Koch's  fluid,^^  and  in  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.®^ 
Leucocytosis  is  commonly  an  accompaniment  of  septic  processes  (r. 
Jaksch,  Rieder),^  though  v.  Limbeck  and  others  deny  this.  According 
to  WiTiiemitz  ^^  and  Thayer,^^^  a  cold  bath  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  proportion  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood. 

Leucocytosis  can  be  readily  diagnosed  with  a  little  practice  by  means 
of  the  microscope  alone.  For  the  more  precise  estimation  of  its  degree 
the  Thoma-Zeiss  instrument  may  be  used.  It  is  necessary,  above  all 
things,  that  the  blood  examined  should  not  be  rich  in  digestion-pro- 
ducts, and  on  this  account  it  should  not  be  taken  until  some  hours 
after  a  meal.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognise  a  pathological  leuco- 
'cytosis.  Its  presence,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  clinical  symptoms, 
will  often  serve  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis  of  diseases — as,  for  instance, 
osteomyelitis — which,  without  its  light,  would  be  very  obscure,  and 
certain  forms  of  pneumonia, ^^'-  and  will  help  to  distinguish  between 
typhoid-pneumonia  and  septicsemia.  From  his  observations  in  a  number 
of  cases — 28  in  all — the  author  concludes  that  in  pneumonia,  and  to  a 
variable  degree  in  typhoid,  a  temporary  and  sometimes  very  marked 
leucocytosis  may  be  produced  by  injecting  pilocarpi n,  or  by  giving 
nuclein  with  the  food.^^^  J.  Schnei/ei'^^*  found  an  increase  of  leuco- 
cytes constant  in  gastric  ulcer  and  non-malignant  pyloric  obstruction, 
and  regards  the  condition  as  diagnostic  of  the  lesion. 
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3.  LeukSBmia. — This  condition,  when  well  marked,  may  be  recog- 
nised from  tlie  naked-eye  ehanictcra  of  the  blood  ( Virehmc),^"^  which, 
when  allowed  to  flow  from  the  finper,  is  light  red  in  colour,  and  some- 
what turbid  and  greasy,  as  though  loaded  with  fatty  matter."* 

The  reaction  of  the  hfood  is  alkaline  (J/os/ei'),'*'  not  acid,  as  was 
formerly  thought,  but  ita  alkalinity  ia  often  considerably  less  than 
normal  {c.  Jak^h).  Microacopleal  examination  shows  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  [J.  H.  Bennefl].  Vircliovr 
has  found  them  in  the  proportion  2  : 3  of  re<l  corpuscles;  J.  Vogl,  i  ;  3 
to  I  :  2  ;  Schreiber,  2  :  3."^  In  five  cases  recently  treated  in  Nothnagel's 
clinic,  the  proportion  was  i  :  3,  i  :  5,  1  :8,  1  :  11,  i  :  la  {Gottlieb). 

In  a  typical  case  of  leukaemia  observed  by  the  author  in  a  child  of 


sixteen  months,  the  figures  were,  1  :  40,  1  :  50,  and  1:18;'*"  and  in 
nine  casBs  recently  observed  of  different  forms  of  leukwmia  the  number 
of  leucocytes  ranged  between  163,000  and  992,000  to  the  cubic  milli- 
metre. The  proportion  of  white  to  ted  corpuscles  varied  between  i  :  a. 5 
and  I  :  23. 

Another  notable  characteristic  ia  the  diminution  of  the  cellular  ale- 
ments  of  the  blood  in  general.  In  the  cases  recorded  above,  their 
number  fell  to  2-3  raillioua  in  the  cubic  millimetre  of  blood,  ami  in 
one  instance  to  1,510,000,  the  lowest  point  recorded  in  the  observa- 
tion of  the  nine  cases  referred  to  above.  By  the  last  examination  in 
the  child  of  sixteen  months  it  was  shown  to  be  2,440,000. 1™ 

The  amount  of  tuemoglobin  in  the  blood  ia  usually  diminished  in 
leukaemia.     In  the  case  of  the  child  mentioned  above  it  was  shown  by 
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V.  Fleischl's  hsemometer  to  be  6.4  gnns.,  and  sank  wdth  the  progress  of 
the  disease  to  3.5  grms.  In  the  series  of  nine  cases  it  fell  to  between 
10.5  and  1. 1 2  grms. 

It  is  important,  further,  to  determine  what  is  the  prevalent  character 
of  the  leucocytes  present  in  the  blood ;  as  to  whether  they  are  large  or 
small,  mono-  or  poly-nuclear.  By  observing  this,  the  author  believes,  in 
spite  of  Bizzozero^s  ^^®  assertion  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  possible  to  ascer- 
tain with  what  form  of  the  disease  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  usual  to  dis- 
tinguish leukfiemia  as  splenic,  lymphatic,  and  myelogenic,  according  to 
the  anatomical  seat  and  clinical  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  although,  pro- 
bably, instances  of  true  myelogenic  leukaemia  are  very  rare,  and  the 
anatomical  distinction  can  seldom  be  strictly  drawn,  because  the  autojisy 
generally  shows  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  leukaemic  change  in  all  the 
organs  examined.*  [Tiie  existence  of  a  myelogenic  leukaemia  is  not 
recognised  by  Hayem,^^^  Gotcers  ^^^  left  the  question  open.  Since  he 
wrote,  a  case  of  undoubted  myelogenic  leukaemia  has  been  described  by 
Dr.  Wallace  Beatty  i^3  of  Dublin.] 

When  large  and  small  leucocytes  (lymphocytes) — the  latter  preponder- 
ating— are  found  in  the  blood,  the  leukaemia  is  of  a  lymphatico-splenic 
character.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  cells  alone  are  found, 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  disease  is  splenic,  with  but  little 
involvement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  or  marrow.  If  many  corpuscles  of 
a  transitional  form  are  found,  nucleated  red  cells  (normo-megalo-micro- 
blasts,  Ehrlich\  and  especially  large  white  multinuclear  corpuscles  hold- 
ing eosinophil  granules,  and  if,  moreover,  free  eosinophil  granules  are  in 
considerable  quantity,  there  remains  no  doubt  that  the  bone-marrow  is 
the  seat  of  serious  changes,  and  the  disease  is  of  the  myelogenic  ty|>e.^^* 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  nucleated  red  cells  may  be  found  in 
cases  of  leukaemia  which  are  not  in  any  other  way  to  be  identified  with 
the  myelogenic  disease  (v.  Jakscli\  and  in  conditions  which  are  not 
leukaemia  at  all  {Neninajin),  whence  it  follows  that  these  bodies  are  not 
pathognomonic.  [Large  and  small  leucocytes  are  found  in  every  case 
of  leukaemia.  The  smaller  are  most  numerous  in  cases  of  moderate 
severity.  When  the  disease  tends  rapidly  to  a  fatal  ending,  very 
large  hypertrophied  leucocytes  and  even  giant  cells  occur  {Hayem. 
See  also  paragraph  on  anaemia  infantum  below.)  Deviations  from  the 
normal  in  size  are  associated  with  a  loss  of  contractility.      The  very 

*  Several  years  ago  the  author  had  under  observation  in  Professor  NothnagelV 
clinic  a  case  of  nephritis  in  which  the  blood  contained  leucocytes  of  great  size  and 
with  unusually  large  nuclei,  their  proportion  to  the  red  corpuscles  (as  determined  by 
a  single  examination)  being  as  I  :  50.  The  autopsy  revealed,  in  addition  to  chronic 
nephritis,  changes  in  the  medulla  of  the  bones,  like  those  described  by  Neumann  in 
connection  with  leukemia. 

C 
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large  leucocytes,  and  also  the  smallest,  fail  to  exhibit  amseboid  move- 
ments. Another  peculiarity  noticed  by  Hayem  is  the  fact  that  the 
leucocytes  in  this  disease  contain  some  haemoglobin  more  commonly  than 
they  do  in  health.]  ^^^ 

Crystals  are  occasionally  found  in  leuksemic  blood  {Charcot^  RoMn, 
Vtdpian).^^^  NeumaniO^'^  attributes  their  origin  to  the  marrow,  and 
<lescribes  them  as  colourless,  shining,  oblong  octahedra  (P/^.  Schreiner).^^^ 
Neumann  ^^^  asserts  that  they  are  not  present  in  the  blood  of  splenic  and 
lymphatic  leukaemia.  They  are  seldom  met  with.  The  author  has  often 
sought,  but  never  seen,  them  in  freshly  drawn  blood.  It  may  be  that 
they  form  only  in  blood  that  has  been  allowed  to  stand. ^^o     Pi'us^'^^  has 
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Fig.  17.—  Eosinophil  Cells  from  Leukicmic  Blood  {Zeutg's  compensation  eye-piece,'objective 
apochromatic  immersion  1.30;  Abbe's  retiector,  open  condenser). 

observed  them  in  the  freshly  shed  blood,  and  Weatphal  ^2-  in  the  living 
tissues  of  leuksemic  patients.* 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  red  blood-corpuscles  commonly 
undergo  changes  of  form  in  leukaemia,  a  condition  which  first  received 
the  name  of  Poikilocytosis  from  Quincke  (p.  40). 

An  advanced  stage  of  leukaemia  is  readily  recognised  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  between 
commencing  leukaemia  and  a  pronounced  leucocytosis ;  and  this  is  a 
task  which  the  physician  will  often  have  to  undertake.  Magnus  Huss 
and  others  ^^3  employ  the  term  "  leukaemia "  only  when  the  white  cor- 
puscles are  in  a  proiX)rtion  not  less  than  i  :  20.  That  the  diagnosis  of 
leukaemia  cannot  be  made  to  depend  upon  this  fact  alone,  however,  is 

*  Fur  the  chemical  constitution  of  these  crystalis,  nee  Chapters  IV.,  YI.,  and  IX. 
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suflSciently  proved  by  the  author's  investigation  of  cases  of  anaemia  in 
children,  where  the  proportion  of  leucocytes  to  red  corpuscles  was  as 
I  :  12,  I  :  17,  and  i  :  20.^^4  j^  another  case,  where  the  patient  was  an 
adult,  the  proportion  stood  at  i  :  7.3,  and  yet  the  condition  was  not  one 
of  leuk«mia.^25  jt  jg  g^jn  more  difficult  to  discriminate  a  temporary 
leucocytoais  from  the  early  stage  of  leukaemia. 

We  are  indebted  to  P,  Ekrlich  ^^^  for  an  excellent  means  by  which  we 
may  sometimes  recognise  an  early  stage  of  leukaemia.  By  observing 
the  "  granules "  present  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  white  corpuscles,  he 
found  that  these  uniformly  exhibited  remarkable  differences  in  their 
staining  properties — differences  which  have  both  a  physiological  and  a 
pathological  significance.  Upon  this  basis  he  distinguishes  five  several 
varieties  of  what  he  called  **  granules,"  classing  them  as  a  to  e  granules. 
In  all  cases  of  acute  leucocytosis,  the  mono-  and  poly-nuclear  forms 
which  furnish  the  c  granules  are  alone  increased  in  number,  whilst  the 
a  granules — which  are  also  styled  "  eosinophil,"  from  their  proi)erty  of 
taking  up  eosin — are  apj)arently  fewer.  Precisely  the  reverse  of  this, 
again,  obtains  at  the  beginning  of  leukaemia  :  the  eosinophil  granules 
are  increased  in  quantity,  as  also,  according  to  Ehrliclty  are  the  basophil 
cells.  The  method  of  examination  is  as  follows : — The  blood  is  spread 
in  a  very  thin  layer  between  two  cover-glasses,  which  are  then  grasped 
with  forceps,  dried  in  an  exsiccator,  and  heated  upon  plates  of  copper 
foil  (for  this  purpose  a  diying  chamber  for  temi)eratures  beyond  100"  C. 
will  serve  very  well*)  for  a  considerable  time  (10  to  12  hours)  at 
1 20*- 1 30"  C.  A  drop  of  concentrated  eosin-glycerine  solution  is  then 
added  to  the  preparation,  the  colouring  matter  is  washed  off  with 
water,  and  the  preparation  dried,  and  examined  in  Canada  balsam  or 
oil  of  cloves. 

According  to  Huher,^^'^  good  results  may  also  be  obtained  in  the 
following  manner : — Two  grms.  each  of  aurantia,  indulin,  and  eosin  are 
dissolved  in  30  grms.  of  glycerine,  the  resulting  thick  fluid  well  shaken 
up,  and  the  cover-glasses  (dried  and  heated  as  above  for  several  hours 
at  120'  C.)  are  immersed  in  it  for  a  period  varying  from  half-an-hour 
to  some  days.  When  taken  out,  they  are  carefully  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water,  dried  in  the  air,  and  examined  in  Canada  balsam  or  dammar 
varnish.  Should  the  case  be  one  of  early  leukaemia,  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles in  such  a  preparation  are  stained  a  reddish-yellow,  the  nuclei 
of  the  white  corpuscles  have  taken  up  the  blue  colouring  matter,  and  in 
addition  there  are  seen  large  leucocytes  (eosinophil  cells)  distended  with 
granules  of  a  deep  red  tint  (eosinophil  granules,  fig.  17).     Sometimes 

*  Hardening  with  absolute  alcohol  may  also  be  employed  ;  then,  of  coarse,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  drive  off  the  alcohol  before  staining. 
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the  whole  field  is  crowded  with  these  granules.  In  such  preparations 
are  also  commonly  to  be  seen  large  colourless  cellular  bodies  of  oval 
shape,  distended  at  their  poles  with  similar  particles. 

Gabritscliewski/ ^^^  and  Aldehoff^^  stained  blood -preparations  made  as 
above  with  eosin.  The  latter  employed  a  concentrated  alcoholic  (bluish) 
solution  of  eosin,  that  known  as  No.  22  of  Bayer's  factory  at  Elberfeld, 
in  the  following  way : — The  preparation  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  staining  fluid  for  half-an-hour  in  the  cold,  or  for  two  to  three 
minutes  when  heat  is  used ;  the  excess  of  colouring  matter  is  then 
washed  away  with  distilled  water,  and  the  preparation  is  placed  for  a 
short  time  in  a  concentrateil  watery  solution  of  methylene-blue,  dried 
and  examined  in  Canada  balsam.  Very  beautiful  specimens  may  be 
obtained  in  this  way.  Sometimes  the  preparation  will  display  the 
process  of  karyokinesis  in  the  red  corpuscles  (fig.  1 7). 

Important  modifications  of  these  methods  have  been  lately  introduced. 
The  following  reagents  are  employed  :  ^^ — 

Ehrlich's  Triacid  mixture. — This  consists  of  115  cc.  of  a  saturated  watery 
solution  of  orange -green ;  125  cc.  of  a  saturate  watery  solution  of  acid 
fuchsin  to  which  20  per  cent,  alcohol  has  been  added.  To  this  are  added  125  ca 
of  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  methyl-green  and  77  cc.  absolute  alcohol,  the 
mixture  being  well  shaken  the  while. 

NeuBser's  Reagent ^^^  is: — 

Saturated  watery  solution  of  acid  fuchsin          ...  50  cc. 

Orange-green 70  cc 

Methyl-green 80  cc. 

Absolute  alcohol 80  cc. 

Glycerine 20  cc. 

Distilled  water 150CC. 

A  series  of  observations  which  the  author  has  made  with  the  blood 
of  healthy  and  anaemic  persons,  and  especially  of  rickety  children,  has 
shown  that  the  appearances  in  question  occur  but  rarely  in  normal  blood 
or  in  that  of  anaemic  states.  In  one  case  only,  that  of  a  patient  with 
tuberculosis,  and  who  was  not  leukaemic,  were  they  to  be  seen  in 
abundance.  Aldehoff  observed  a  large  number  of  eosinophil  cells  in 
the  blood  in  three  cases  of  malaria;  so  also  did  Dolerja.^^^  The  author 
has  found  such  in  healthy  adults  in  pneumonia,  and  in  anaemia  of  all 
kinds.  MilUer  and  Rieder  ^^^  have  had  the  same  experience.  Fink  ^^ 
has  described  numerous  leucocytes  with  eosinophil  granules  as  present 
in  the  blood  of  asthmatic  patients. 

It  follows  that  the  detection  of  eosinophil  granules  in  increased 
abundance  has  lost  much  of  its  weight  as  an  evidence  of  commencing 
leukaemia.  Still  the  interesting  observations  of  Milller  ^^  afford  room 
for  the  belief  that,  by  more  accurate  differentiation  of  eosinophil  leuco- 
cytes, further  conclusions  may  be  reached ;  and  he  has  shown  that  in 
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leukaemia  there  is  probably  but  one  form  (Comil's  "  niark-zellen ")  to 
be  found  which  does  not  occur  also  in  healthy  blood.  The  matter  will 
have  acquired  a  diagnostic  importance  only  when  it  has  been  proved 
conclusively  that  the  bodies  in  question  do  exist  in  the  blood  of  leukaemia 
alone,  and  do  not  exist  in  that  of  other  forms  of  anaemia.  For  the  present 
the  assumption  is  not  warranted.  The  author  has  observed  leucocytes 
idmilar  to  those  described  by  Miiller  in  the  blood  in  a  case  of  sarcoma, 
and  Weiss  ^^  has  reported  in  like  manner.  Nevertheless,  where  repeated 
observation  has  shown  the  presence  of  these  bo<lies,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to 
admit  them  as  evidence  of  commencing  leukaemia. 

The  observations  of  Netiuer,^^  Zappertf^^  and  others  of  late  years  have  drawn 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  eosinophil  cells,  and  a  great  clinical  interest 
has  attached  to  it.  Farther  experience  is  needed  to  decide  how  far  the  very 
soggestive  conclusions  drawn  by  Neuuer  *^  correspond  with  the  facts.  The 
same  writer's  '*  perinuclear  basophilia  "  is  still  under  discussion. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  Ehrlieh'i  ***  process  for  the  investigation 
of  the  blood,  some  further  notice  of  his  methods  is  called  for.  [i.  Eosinophil 
granules  are  those  which  stain  with  acid  pigments,  of  which  eosin  is  one.  The 
process  for  their  detection  has  been  already  described.  2.  Basophil  granules  stain 
with  basic  aniline  dyes,  e.g.  dahlia,  gentian -violet,  methyl-violet,  methyl-green, 
▼esuvin,  and  fuchsin.  3.  Neutrophil  granules  stain  best  with  neutral  dyes,  i^, 
those  composed  of  a  coloured  base  and  an  acid.  Of  these,  methyl-blue  and  acid 
fuchsin  are  examples.*^*] 

[S.  DtUpine  divides  the  aniline  dyes  into  two  classes,  (i)  Acid  fa6hsin  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  first ;  (2)  basic  fuchsin  as  a  type  of  the  second.  The 
first  class  stains  deeply  the  most  differentiated  parts  of  the  cells ;  the  second, 
the  least  differentiated  parts  of  the  cells.  In  a  drop  of  blood,  the  red  corpuscles 
are  most  deeply  stained  by  acid  fuchsin,  the  leucocytes  but  faintly  stained,  while 
the  nuclei  are  not  stained  at  alL  If  basic  fuchsin  be  used,  the  nuclei  are  stained 
most  deeply,  the  body  of  the  leucocytes  to  a  less  extent,  and  the  red  corpuwles 
least  of  all.>«] 

For  the  detection  of  tieuiropkil  or  c-granules,  a  fluid  is  required  of  the  following 
composition  : — To  five  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  acid  fuchsin  one  part  of  a 
watery  solution  of  methyl-blue,  and  five  parts  of  distilled  water  are  added ;  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  may  be 
employed  for  staining  blood -preparations  in  the  manner  indicated  above.  The 
leuoocytes  will  then  exhibit  dense  violet-coloured  granules. 

For  the  detection  of  basophil  or  7-gTanule8  (*' mast-zellen "  granules*)  a  finid 
is  needed  containing  50  cc:  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  dahlia  and  10  cc 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  100  cc.  of  water.'^ 

According  to  Khrlich.  basophil  granules  are  absent  from  the  blood  in  Ijealth. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future  leucocytes  may  be  further  disticgniibed 
aooofding  to  their  development,  and  the  information  so  obtained  may  become 
avmilable  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosb,  21s  Einhom,***  Zappert,^**  EUkUz,''^  and 
Tkmyer'^  suggest.    It   would   be  of  great   interest  to  ascertain  which  of  the 


[**  Mast  Trllfii  ~  i*  tlie  name  given  hy  Gemuui  authors  to  certain  bodies  whidi 
duefly  in  eooaective  Uviie  in  the  neighboorbood  of  bl«wd-ve«seU.     They  are 
■odeatcd,  larger  than  leuoocytes,  and  tbey  have  granaks  embedded  in  their 
Tbeae  graaaka  stain  deeply,  and  have  been  miitakeo  for  microooecL] 
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recognii^ed  varieties  of  louoocjtes  occur  in  the  blood  in  the  conditions  of  leucocy 
tosis  mentioned  above.  According  to  Einboni,  the;  would  appear  to  be  especially 
the  poljnuclear  formB. 

It  reninins   to   niontion    that    leukwnik-    blooil    commonly    contains 
peptone.     (See  p.  77.) 

4.  Ansemia  Infantum  Pseudo-leukaemiea.'**'— The  author  liaa 

described  a  form  of  anieiiiia  of  a  very  diatinclive  character  as  occurring 
in  children,  and  the  ohservfttiona  of  Loos^*^  in  connection  with  the 
blood-changes  concerned,  and  of  Liizet,^''"  Hack  and  Sehleeiw/er,^^^  Monti 
and  Beriff/riin  ^^'^  in  respect  of  its  clinical  history,  furnish  sufficient 
wnrmnt  for  regarding  it  iw  a  separate  disorder.  Pathologically  the 
most  striking  fact  is  a  very  great  diminution  of  the  cellular  elements 
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of  the  hlood.  Til  one  case  the  red  corpuscles  numbered  only  820,000, 
the  white  S4.666.  leucocytes  are  always  increased  in  number,  but  the 
increase  is  not  so  great  or  so  progressive  as  in  leukwmia.  Further,  the 
leucocytts  display  a  remarkable  variety  of  form  and  attain  to  on  unusual 
size.  The  red  corpuscles  in  freshly  shed  blooil  exhibit  a  high  degree 
of  poikilocytosia  (see  p.  40),  and  their  contents  are  apt  to  be  colourless 
— a  condition  which  is  perhaps  a  form  of  poikilocytosia  (compare  figs. 
30  and  3i). 

[ //n.'/mt *'''  ha^  alreadj  commenied  upon  the  appearance  in  leukiemic  blood  of 
red  corpuBcles  of  pale  colour  and  devoid  of  baMuoglobin.  Those,  he  says,  are 
not  merely  stroma,  and  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  thej  arc  stroma  plua  an 
albuininoid  material  with  which  hscmoglobin  norma1l7  combine)'.} 
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Some  of  the  leucocjtea  hold  retl  corpuscles  or  figments  of  the  eame 
embedded  in  their  aubBtance,  and  amongst  them  ajc  a  fenr  basophil,  and 
very  large  polynuclear  neutrophil  cells.  Finally,  nucleated  red  corpuscles 
are  also  to  be  met  with. 

It  is  to  bo  observed  that  none  of  the  characters  mentioned  here  as 
belonging  to  the  blood  in  aneemia  infantum  pseudo-Ieukjemica  are  peculiar 
to  that  condition.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles,  for  instance,  are  found  in 
leukfemia,  pernicious  an»mia,  and  purpura  (Spiettelika  '**).  The  author 
lately  observed  in  a  case  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  with  profuse  htemor- 
rhage  (Peliosis  rheumatica)  an  unusually  lai^e  number  of  nucleated  red 
corpuscles  ;  indeed,  every  preparation  of  this  blood  had  a  large  proportion 
of  them."* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  all  nucleated  during  earlj  foetal 
life,  and,  according  to  ffayem,'*'  hegin  to  be  replaced  by  the  coloured  non- 
nucleated  erfthrocyles  or  red  cells  only  in  the  seventh  month. 


There  are,  however,  clinical  symptoms — enlarged  spleen,  &c. — a  de- 
Bcriptiou  of  which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and  these,  together  with 
the  character  of  the  blood,  suMiciently  distinguish  the  disease. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  changes  in  tlie  blood  are  very  similar  to 
those  found  in  leukiemia,  but  in  the  latter  the  cellular  elements  and  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin  are  never  reduced  so  much. 

That  the  condition  in  question  occurs  in  childhood  an<l  is  evidenced  by 
definite  symptoms,  is  attested  by  various  observers.'^" 

5.  MGlaiUBinl&.'^ — Tlie  microscopical  ap[)eaTance  of  the  blood  in 
this  very  rare  disease  suffices  for  its  recognition.  There  are  to  bo  seen 
floating  amongst  the  blood-corpuscles  smaller  or  larger  granules  and 
granulation  masses,  possibly  pigment  lum|>3,  which  arc  usually  black, 
more  seldom  brown  and  yellow.  The  granules  are  united  to  each  other 
by  a  substance  which  is  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies.  Tlie  ]>igmont 
occurs  also  in  the  form  of  separate  granules  equal  in  size  to  leucocytes. 
Finally  (and  this,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  the  commonest  case),  the 
pigment  particles,  both  small  and  large,  may  l>c  enclosed  within  cells 
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which  occasionally  resemble  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  sometimes  differ 
from  them  in  being  flask-  or  spindle-shaped.  The  pigment  lumps  are 
very  rarely  observed;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  granules,  and,  more 
commonly  still,  pigment-laden  white  corpuscles,  are  often  temporarily 
present  after  a  severe  attack  of  ague  and  in  relapsing  fever.  The 
preparation  (shown  in  fig.  19)  was  made  from  the  blood  of  a  man  who 
had  suffered  for  a  year  from  malarial  disease  which  he  had  contracted  in 
the  tropics.  The  appearances  described  here  are  usually  associated  with 
oligochromsemia  and  oligocythsemia,  and  accompanied  by  the  symptoms 
of  anaemia  (compare  p.  44). 

6.  MicrOCythSBinla* — This  condition  was  first  described  by  Vanlair 
and  Masius.^^^  It  is  characterised  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  small 
haemoglobin-containing  elements  {microcytes),  which  are  probably  derived 
from  the  red  blood-cells,  and  are  generally  smaller,  but  occasionally  larger 
{megalohlasis  of  Hayein  and  Ehrlich)^  than  these. 

Such  bodies  are  found  in  many  morbid  states,  and  notably  in  toxic 
states,  infectious  diseases,  pronounced  anaemia,  and  in  burns.  Notwith- 
standing that  much  has  been  written  about  them,  there  is  really  but 
little  known  on  the  subject  of  microcytes,  and  their  discovery  is  of 
no  assistance  in  diagnosis.  LUten  has  shown  that  they  may  rapidly 
appear  in  the  blood,  and  as  rapidly  disappear  from  it.  We  may  refer 
here  also  to  BettelheMs  ^^  observations  on  the  subject  of  minute  mobile 
granules  in  the  blood.  Gram  and  Griiher^^^  regard  the  microcytes  as 
the  result  of  post-mortem  changes  in  the  blood.  The  latter  believes  that 
they  represent  the  final  product  of  the  rapid  and  uniform  abstraction  of 
water  from  the  corpuscles ;  and  since  such  a  process  will  take  place  most 
readily  in  blood  which  contains  but  little  water  (and  is,  therefore, 
relatively  rich  in  albumin),  the  subject  of  microcythaemia  is  invested,  by 
this  theory,  with  a  certain  practical  importance. 

7.  PoikilOCytOSiS. — By  this  term  it  is  usual  to  descril^e  an  affection 
of  the  blood  in  which  the  red  corpuscles  exhibit  a  remarkable  variety 
as  to  form  and  size.^®'-  The  condition  was  first  noticed  in  pernicious 
anaemia,  and  has  been  regarded  by  some  authors  as  pathognomonic  of 
that  disease.  Cases,  however,  have  been  recorded  {Grainger  Stewart, 
Lepine,  Hermann  Miillet*)  in  which  no  such  changes  were  found. 

The  appearance  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  this  condition  exhibits 
a  remarkable  variety.  Some  are  normal  in  shape  and  size,  but  amongst 
them  are  seen  smaller  forms  and  others  of  great  size  (megaloblasts). 
Some,  again,  are  flask-shaped,  and  often  tipped  at  one  extremity  with 
a  little  knob;  while  others  of  irregular  outline  have  been  compared 
to  such  different  objects  as  an  anvil,  a  biscuit,  a  goblet,  or  a  kidney 
(fig.  20).  Friedreich  and  Mosler  have  seen  amoeba-like  processes  on  the 
red  corpuscles.     The  author  has  also  observed  similar  appearances,  and 
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inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  prominent  features  of  poikilocytosis 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  endowed  with  an 
abnormal  power  of  contractility.  This  quality  may  also  belong  to  the 
contents  of  the  red  corpuscles  ^^  (see  fig.  21),  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
contained  substances  lately  noted  within  them  in  cases  of  cancer  may  be 


Kio.  30.— Poikilocytosis  from  a  Case  of  Amyloid  Degeneration  of  the  Kidney,  Liver,  Spleen, 

and  Intestine  (eye-piece  III.,  objective  8A,  ReUhert). 


accounted  for  in  this  way.^^  Quinche^^^  has  observed  this  condition, 
and  he  has  applied  to  the  resulting  appearances  the  name  of  *'  cup- 
shaped  depressions  in  the  red  blood -corpuscles."  From  the  above 
description  it  may  be  seen  that  poikilocytosis  is  easily  distinguished 
with  the  microscope.  Such  appearances  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
disease,  but  are  common  to  many  in  which  the  blood  is  greatly  altered, 

Fio.  ax.—Blood  in  Poikilocytosis  (compensation  eye-piece  4,  Zeissfs  apochromatic  objective), 

from  a  Case  of  Aneemia  Infantum  Pseudo-leukromica. 

and  especially  in  respect  of  the  diminution  of  its  cellular  elements  and 
of  the  red  corpuscles  in  jmrticular. 

The  author  has  himself  observed  them  in  cases  of  chlorosis  and  severe 
anaemia  of  whatever  kind,  and  typically  developed  in  pernicious  anaemia, 
and  in  anaemia  infantum  pseudo-leukaemica.  He  has  also  seen  them 
in  the  cancerous  cachexia,  in  leukaemia,  and  in  amyloid  degeneration  of 
the  viscera.     Marcujliano  ^^  maintains  that  poikilocytosis  is  in  reality  a 
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necrosis  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  that  it  indicates  a  formidable  and 
always  eventually  fatal  disoixier.  The  author's  own  observations  enable 
him  to  concur  in  Maragliano's  view,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  the 
condition  may  be  present  in  chlorosis  without  involving  such  serious 
consequences.  Grdber  ^^'  believes  that  the  poikilocytes  do  not  exist  in 
the  circulating  blood  ;  a  view  which  the  author  does  not  assent  to  in 
all  cases. 

8.  Changes  in  the  Formed  Elements  of  the  Blood  in 

Chlorosis.  ^^* — Although  the  minute  examination  of  the  blood  in 
chlorosis  commonly  discloses  few  or  none  of  the  changes  previously 
described,  it  will  prove  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  mark  those 
particulars  in  which  it  differs  from  simple  oligocythaemia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  pernicious  anaemia  on  the  other. 

Chlorotic  blood  is  especially  characterised  by  its  paler  colour,  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  other  changes  in  the  physical  properties  of 
its  constituents.  Microscopical  examination  shows  usually  that  the  red 
corpuscles  are  abnormally  pale  without  their  number  being  markedly 
diminished.  The  application  of  the  methods  for  counting  the  corpuscles 
and  for  estimating  the  amount  of  contained  haemoglobin  proves,  in  the 
greater  proportion  of  cases,  that  while  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  but 
slightly  altered,  the  blood  is  very  deficient  in  haemoglobin. ^^^  In  a 
series  of  eight  cases  of  typical  chlorosis  investigated  at  the  beginning  of 
treatment  the  red  corpuscles  ranged  between  6,300,000  and  2,684,000, 
and  leucocytes  between  14,000  and  6600  to  the  cubic  millimetre  of 
blood,  while  the  haemoglobin  was  reduced  proportionally  much  more. 
In  one  instance  it  reached  7.8  grms.  in  100  grms.,  but  was  generally 
between  5.6  and  2.8  per  cent.  Generalising  somewhat,  the  conditions 
that  obtain  in  chlorosis  may  be  said  to  be : — Diminution  of  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin,  together  with  a  less  diminution  of  the  cellular  elements 
of  the  blood,  and  with  or  without  an  accompanying  relative  increase 
of  leucocytes.  Poikilocytosis  is  a  frequent  phenomenon  in  chlorotic 
blood,  whilst  microcytes,  megaloblasts,  and  nucleated  red  corpuscles  are 
also  not  of  rare  occurrence.  In  some  cases  of  chlorosis  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  is  so  greatly  diminished  that  they  approach  the  character  of 
pernicious  anaemia  in  this  particular.  The  remarkable  case  recorded  by 
Luzet  1^^  may  have  been  of  this  order.  Finally,  according  to  Peiper  and 
Graber,  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  always  increased.  The  author  has 
noted  a  diminished  alkalinity  in  three  instances. 

9.  Changes  in  the  Formed  Elements  of  the  Blood  in  Per- 
nicious AnSBmia.^"^ — Very  difllerent  is  the   condition  witnessed  in 

pernicious  anaemia.  The  blood  is  thin,  light-coloured,  and  shows  all  the 
changes  which  have  already  been  shown  to  belong  to  oligocythaemia  (p.  8). 
Under  the  microscope  its  cellular  elements  are  seen  to  be  enormously 
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diminished  in  quantity,  a  condition  which  is  seldom  or  never  observed 
in  the  very  worst  forms  of  simple  anaemia.  The  number  of  blood-cells, 
according  to  Laache^  may  fall  so  low  as  360,000  to  the  cubic  millimetre. 
SadleTf^''^  working  in  the  author's  clinic,  obtained  872,000-562,000 
red  corpuscles  as  the  lowest  numbers ;  and  in  three  cases  of  pernicious 
anaemia  verified  by  autopsy  the  numbers  were  971,875,  512,000,  and 
5 1 2,000.  The  enumeration  was  made  in  these  cases  a  few  days  or  hours 
before  death,  and  they  go  to  prove  that  a  fall  to  below  a  million  in  the 
number  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  a  fact  of  gloomy  significance.  Further, 
the  individual  red  cells  are  often  larger  than  normal,  and  exhibit  in  an 
exquisite  manner  the  characteristics  of  poikilocytosis.  Eosinophil  cells 
are  also  present  in  unusual  number,  and  the  characters  belonging  to 
severe  anaemias  generally  and  to  anaemia  infantum  pseudo-leukaemica  may 
be  observed,  except  that  the  degree  of  leucocytosis  is  never  permanently 
so  great  as  in  the  latter  disease.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles,  EJirlicKs 
megaloblasts,  and  karyokinetic  arrangement  in  the  contents  both  of 
white  and  of  red  corpuscles  are  not  wanting.  ^"'^ 

To  estimate  the  diameter  of  the  corpuscles,  the  method  of  "  dry 
measurement "  may  be  employed.  It  is  founded  upon  the  fact  observed 
by  C,  Schmidty  that  red  blood-corpuscles,  when  rapidly  dried,  retain 
their  form  permanently.  According  to  Laaehe's  directions,  the  pro- 
ceeding is  as  follows  : — A  slide  is  gently  heated  and  then  swept  quickly 
and  lightly  over  the  surface  of  a  very  small  drop  of  blood  drawn  from 
the  skin.  The  blood  dries  rapidly,  and  when  placed  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  corpuscles  appear  as  bi- concave  discs,  lying  apart  from  one 
another,  so  that  their  diameter  can  easily  be  measured  with  the  familiar 
micrometric  apparatus  (micrometer  eye-piece).  In  the  case  of  healthy 
blood-corpuscles,  the  diameter  ranges  between  6.5  or  6.7  and  9.0  or  9.4  fi* 
In  the  blood  of  pernicious  anaemia,  red  corpuscles  are  found  of  10-15  /x 
diameter.     Microcytcs  are  seldom  found  in  the  blood  in  this  disease. 

An  important  sign  of  pernicious  anaemia,  as  Hayem  first  showed,  is 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  red  cells  in  the  blood  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  which  they  contain.  Copeman  ^''^ 
made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  when  the  blood  of  pernicious 
anaemia  is  quickly  dried,  rhombic  crystals  of  haemoglobin  are  sometimes 
formed. 

The  presence  of  amorphous  hasmatoidin  ia  fresh  blood  is  not  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. The  author  met  with  it  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  four  months  suffering 
from  congenital  syphilis  and  severe  icterus. 

The  author  has  shown  that  with  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  blood  of  per- 


*  The  Greek  letter  fi  representa  one-thousandth  of  a  millimetre  (/x  =  0.001  milli- 
metre), and  is  the  sign  of  a  micromillimetre  or  micron. 
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nicious  anaemia  becomes  richer  in  nitrogen.^^'  Since  the  statement  on  this  head 
was  made,  a  series  of  obserrations  on  a  case  of  the  disease,  subsequently  verified 
by  the  autopsy,  has  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  hyperalbuminsemia  rubra.  The 
result  of  these  observations  is  given  in  the  f61lowing  table.  In  each  case  the 
figure  taken  is  the  mean  of  two  estimations. 
The  patient  was  a  lithographer,  aged  36. 


Date. 

t                                                               1 

100  gnus.  Moist  Red  Corpuscles                Corpuscles -per        Haenio- 
yielded                                i    cubic  millimetre.        globin. 

Apr.  26,  1894 
May    5     „ 
May  10     „ 

5.74  grms.  N  =  35.79  grms.  albumin 

591      ,»      .» =36.95      »»          »» 
7*32     ft       »» =45*30     »,          i» 

Red. 
980,000 
612,000 
512,000 

White. 

7,600         3.5 
5,800         2.8 
6,000         1.75 

In  a  healthy  man  the  moist  red  corpuscles  yield  5.52  per  cent,  nitrogen  =  34.5 
per  cent,  albumin. 

We  see  then  that  the  characteristic  features  of  the  blood  in  perni- 
cious anemia  are  :  a  general  diminution  of  its  •ellular  constituents,  with 
a  relative  increase  in  the  size  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  in  the  quantity 
of  haemoglobin  and  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain.^^^  All  these  pro- 
perties can  be  shown  by  the  methods  described  above  and  on  p.  77. 

[It  is  often  important  to  have  the  means  of  comparing  specimens  of  blood, 
whether  from  different  individuals  or  from  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 
Dr,  R.  Muir^"^  has  adopted  the  following  method  for  making  permanent  pre- 
parations of  blood.  A  film  of  blood  is  obtained  in  the  usual  way  upon  a  cover- 
glass,  and  while  it  is  still  wet  the  latter  is  placed  in  a  saturated  watery  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been  added,  and  is  left  there  for 
thirty  minutes.  It  is  then  removed,  and  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  washed  off 
with  a  f  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt.  The  cover-glass  is  placed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  spirit,  and  afterwards  in  absolute  alcohol  The  specimen  can  then  be 
stained  with  eosin  and  logwood,  and  is  absolutely  permanent.] 

Micro-organisms  have  been  demonstrated,  both  by  staining  and  by 
cultivation,  in  the  blood  of  pernicious  anaemia  {Fr,  Fischel,  R,  Adler  ^^®). 
Of  three  typical  cases  verified  by  autopsy,  the  author  found  cocci  in  one 
only ;  and  in  this  there  may  have  been  an  error,  as  his  colleague,  H, 
Chianj  examined  the  blood  post-mortem  without  result  It  may  be  that 
different  conditions  are  described  by  the  name  of  pernicious  anaemia, 
and  that  among  them  is  a  crypto-genetic  septicaemia  (FiscJiel,  Adler), 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  it. 

10.  Changes  in  the  Formed  Elements  of  the  Blood  after 
Haemorrhage  and  in  Infectious  Diseases  (Secondary  AnsBmia). 

— In  these  conditions,  and  also  in  chronic  nephritis,  anaemia,  with  a 
diminution  in  the  corpuscular  elements  and  of  the*eolouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  is  of  constant  occurrence,  but  the  other  changes  which  have  been 
shown  to  accompany  pernicious  anaemia,  &c.,  are  absent.    Neuhert^"^^  has 
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shown  that  in  pulmonary  phthisis  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  frequently 
diminishes  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  corpuscles. 

In  myxcedema,  Krcepelin^^  observed  blood-changes  similar  to  those 
which  belong  to  pernicious  aniemia,  and  the  same  microscopical  appear- 
ances have  been  found  in  cases  of  anaemia  due  to  the  presence  of 
intestinal  worms,  as  Bothriocephalus  latus,  Dochmius  duodenalis  (see 
Chap.  VI.),  and  in  the  course  of  syphilis.  ^®^  In  congenital  syphilis, 
according  to  Loas,^^^  the  anaemia  is  so  severe  as  to  be  sometimes  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  The  results  of  malarial  infection  have  been 
already  noticed  (p.  39). 

V.  THE  PARASITES  OF  THE  BLOOD.— Amongst  these  are  mem- 
bers both  of  the  vegetable  and  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

A.  Vegretable  Parasites. — We  shall  follow  the  plan  usually  adopted 
in  clinical  medicine,  by  which  micro-organisms  are  divided  into  three 
great  groups — (i)  Moulds;  (2)  Yeasts  (Saccharomycetes) ;  and  (3) 
Fission-fungi  (Schizomycetes,  bacteria).  The  third  group  alone  concerns 
us  here,  for  to  it  belong,  almost  without  exception,  the  parasites  which 
as  yet  have  been  found  to  infest  the  blood.  Yeasts  are  mentioned  in  an 
observation  of  Busse^s,^^  and  moulds  have  occasionally  been  seen  in  the 
blood  of  animals,^^  but  not  yet  in  that  of  man,  nor  has  any  definite 
disease  been  attributed  to  their  agency.  We  have,  therefore,  .to  describe 
the  bacilli  of  anthrax,  of  relapsimj  fever,  of  tubercle,  of  glanders,  and  of 
iypfiaid,  and  also  the  cocci,-8treptococci,  and  staphylococci  which  infest 
the  blood.  With  reference  to  the  bacillus  of  tetanus,  the  recent  investi- 
gations as  to  its  occurrence  and  significance  are  to  be  received  with  great 
reserve.  In  view  of  the  reseai-ches  of  Ktta^ato,^^  however,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  question  the  pathological  significance  of  this  micro- 
organism. The  statements  concerning  the  presence  of  streptococci  in  the 
blood  of  certain  diseases  also  need  confirmation  before  they  are  made  the 
basis  of  clinical  inferences. 

Methods  of  Examining  tJi£  Blood  for  Alicro-Organisins, — In  certain 
diseases  (as,  e.g.,  relapsing  fever  and  anthrax)  no  difiiculty  will  be 
found  in  determining  the  presence  of  l)acilli  in  the  blood  by  means  of  a 
simple  microscopical  examination.  In  other  instances  (and  especially 
in  miliary  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  and  glanders)  we  must  resort  to  the 
methods  of  KocJi  and  Ehrlich.  In  all  alike  the  common  process  is  to 
dry  the  blood  in  a  thin  layer,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  corpuscles  is 
lost  without  altering  the  appearance  of  the  bacilli,  and  then  to  submit 
it  to  the  staining  methods  employed  by  Koch,  Ehrlich,  Weigert,  &c.,^^ 
and  other  investigators'.  The  geyiei-al  principle  of  the  methods  is  this, 
that  the  fungi  are  deeply  stained  hy  the  basic  aniline  dyes.  To  these 
basic   aniline    dyes  belong:    Bismarck-brown,   vesuvin,  aniline-brown. 
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fuchsin,  methylene-blue,  gentian-violet,  and  methyl-violet.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  other  substances  besides  the  micro-organisms  are 
coloured  by  these  dyes.  Thus,  for  instance,  masses  of  protoplasm,  cell- 
nuclei,  and  the  products  of  cellular  disintegration  stain  readily  with 
them.  This  is  true  also  of  the  y  and  S  granules  of  JShrlich,  and,  in  fact, 
they  have  over  and  over  again  been  mistaken  for  fungi. 

Preparation  of  Cover-Glasses. — The  skin  of  the  finger-tip  from  which 
the  blood  is  to  be  taken  must  iirst  be  thoroughly  cleansed  Avith  soap 
and  water  and  a  nail-brush,  and  w^ashed  with  corrosive  sublimate  ( i  in 
looo).  All  traces  of  the  latter  are  removed  by  first  rinsing  the  finger 
with  alcohol,  and  finally  pouring  aether  upon  it.  A  pretty  deep  punc- 
ture is  now  made  in  it  with  a  needle  previously  sterilised  by  heat.  The 
small  instrument  devised  by  Hauxley^^'*  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
needle. 

Scheurlen^s  process  is,  perhaps,  safer,  although,  as  a  fragment  of  glass  may 
remain  in  the  wound,  it  is  not  free  from  danger.  Numeroos  observations  have 
shown  that  aseptic  blood  can  be  obtained  in  the  ways  mentioned  here.  R,  Kratis 
strongly  advocates  the  obtaining  of  the  blood  from  a  vein.^^ 

The  first  drops  of  blood  that  issue  are  swept  away  with  a  well-sterilised 
platinum  needle,  and  a  cover-glass  held  in  steel  forceps,  also  sterilised, 
is  quickly  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  blood  as  it  flows 
freshly  from  the  wound.  To  this  cover-glass  another  is  at  once  applied, 
and  the  blood  spread  in  a  very  thin  layer  between  them.  They  are 
then  separated  with  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  forceps,  and  placed  to  dry  in 
an  exsiccator  or  in  a  chamber  free  from  draughts  and  dust.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  cover-glasses  employed  are  absolutely  free  from  im- 
purities, and  to  this  end  they  should  have  been  washed  before  use  in 
corrosive  sublimate,  alcohol,  and  aether.  Not  less  care  must  be  taken  to 
secure  the  cleanliness  of  the  needles  and  forceps  used.  When  dried  in 
this  manner,  the  cover-glass,  with  the  prepared  surface  upwards,  is  three 
times  passed  cautiously  through  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner,  and 
then  kept  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature  of  120**.  After  this  a  drop 
of  a  strong  watery  solution  of  a  basic  aniline  dye  is  applied  to  it  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  allowed  to  rest  on  it  for  a  short  time — some  minutes 
at  the  longest — and  then  washed  off  with  a  gentle  stream 'of  sterilised 
distilled  water,  directed  so  that  it  flows  over,  but  not  directly  down 
upon,  the  stained  parts.  With  this  object  the  cover-glass  should  be 
held  obliquely  to  the  stream.  The  preparation  can  be  examined  whilst 
wet.  To  mount  it  in  Canada  balsam,  dammar  varnish,  or  oil  of  cloves, 
it  is  necessary  to  dry  it  again  before  placing  it  with  a  drop  of  one  of 
these  substances  on  a  slide. 

If  too  concentrated  a  staining  fluid  has  been  used,  and  the  specimen 
proves  too  highly  stained,  the  excess  can  be  removed  by  the  addition  of 
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alcohol.*  Ehrlich^^  claims  for  methylene-blue  the  advantage  that, 
€ven  when  submitted  to  its  action  for  a  long  time,  the  preparation  will 
not  be  too  deeply  coloured. 

Over-staining  is  less  likely  to  occur  when  alcohol,  glycerine,  or  acetic 
acid  has  been  added  to  the  water  in  which  the  dye  is  dissolved.  It 
must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  vesuvin,  Bismarck-brown,  and  aniline- 
brown  cannot  be  employed  in  alcoholic  solution. 

Further,  it  is  a  good  plan,  especially  for  the  purposes  of  a  provisional 
inspection,  to  treat  the  cover-glass  directly  by  placing  upon  it  a  drop  of 
a  filtered  alcoholic  solution  of  an  aniline  dye,  such  as  fuchsin  or  methyl- 
violet,  and  then  to  wash  otf  the  superfluous  staining  fluid  with  alcohol, 
when  the  preparation  may  be  examined  in  the  manner  already  described. 

With  reference  to  the  staining  fluid,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  it 
afresh  each  time  it  is  required,  because  it  readily  decomposes  when 
allowed  to  stand ;  and,  besides,  fungus  vegetation  is  apt  to  thrive  rapidly 
in  dilute  solutions.  To  examine  a  dry  cover-glass  preparation  of  blood 
for  micro-organisms,  the  directions  of  Lojfler  ^^  may  be  followed  with 
advantage: — The  cover-glasses,  prepared  as  above,  are  left  for  5-10 
minutes  in  a  staining  fluid  consisting  of  30  cc.  of  a  concentrated  alco- 
holic solution  of  methylene-blue,  and  100  cc.  of  i  :  10,000  solution  of 
potash,  then  washed  for  5-10  seconds  in  \  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic 
acid,  treated  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  mounted  in  oil  of  cloves  or  Canada 
balsam. 

Gram^8  ^^^  method,  which  is  also  to  be  commeuded  for  the  examination 
of  micro-organisms,  is  somewhat  different.  He  prepares  the  cover-glass 
in  the  manner  described  above,  and  places  it  for  some  minutes  in  an 
Ehrlich'Weigert  solution  of  gentian-violet  and  aniline  water  (p.  122). 
When  sufficiently  stained,  he  puts  it  into  a  solution  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potassium  (iodine  i.o,  iodide  of  potass.  2.0,  distilled  water 
300.0),  when  a  dull  red-brown  precipitate  forms.  It  remains  in  the 
iodo-potassic-iodide  solution  for  two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  then 
put  to  bleach  in  absolute  alcohol,  where  it  remains  for  some  time. 
When  taken  out  and  examined,  all  the  cellular  elements  are  seen  to 
be  colourless,  while  the  micro  -  organisms  are  deeply  stained  a  dark 
blue. 

In  Weigerfs  ^^-  modification  of  the  same  process  the  cover-glasses  are 
stained  in  a  saturated  aniline- water-gentian  (or  methyl-)  violet  solution, 
washed  with  water  or  normal  saline,  and  dried.  A  drop  of  LugoPs  fluid 
is  then  applied.  When  this  has  taken  effect,  the  preparation  is  once 
more  dried,  and  aniline-oil  added,  a  drop  at  a  time.  The  latter  is  then 
thorouglily  washed  off  with  xylol  and  the  preparation  examined  in  the 

*  Glycerine  or  dilute  acetic  acid  will  serve  this  purpose  also. 
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usuiil  way.  My  this  method  TnicrD-organisma  are  stained  a  dark  blue, 
while  fibrin  jMifticlea  liave  a  pale  colovir. 

Giintlier'n  method  of  inveBtigatioit  for  the  spirillum  of  rolnpaing  fever 
(see  [I.  51)  is  also  applicable  to  the  examination  of  blood  for  micro- 
organiaias.  The  microscope  employed  in  these  researches  should  be 
provided  with  an  oil-immeraion  lens,  and  an  Abbe's  reflector  and  open 
condenser  (Chap.  X,).  The  apochromatic  objectives  of  ReMiert,  Zeins, 
and  other  instrument-makers  serve  still  better  (see  Chap.  X.),  while  the 
aemi-apochromatica  of  ilcichert  are  valuable  for  daily  use  at  the  bedside. 

1.  Bacillus  of  Anthrax.— The  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  the 
blood  of  men  and  animals  aufferiug  from  anthrax  was  pointed  out 
by  PoUender,  Brauell,  and  Davaine.  Many  other  observers  {Buitt, 
Waldeyer,  E.  Wagner,  and  W.  Miiller  '*■')  have  since  described  the 
nee  of  the  bacillus  of  this  disease  in  himian  blood;  btit  in  nil 
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cases  the  number  as  seen  in  man  falls  far  short  of  that  witnessed  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  animals,  and  it  varies  according  to  the  part  from 
which  the  blood  is  token.  It  is  found  most  abundantly  in  splenic  blood. 
When  looked  at  through  the  microscope,  the  micro-organisms  are  seen 
to  be  motionless,  rod-like  bodies,  s-ia  /*  long,*  and  almost  uniformly 
I  jj.  broad,  slightly  thickened  at  the  extremities,  and  occasionally  having 
the  appearance  of  transverse  segmentation  towards  the  middle.  Even 
in  unstained  preparations  they  can  be  readily  seen  when  they  are  present 
in  great  numbers. 

The  bloud  is  at  the  same  time  thin  and  of  a  dark  red  colour ;  com- 
monly, too,  pronounced  leucocytosis  coesieta.  Where  typical  anthrax 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  blood,  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  estab- 
lished iieyond  question;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in 
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raind  thai  the  syni]>tom9  of  anthrax  may  Im  well  marked  while  no 
bacilli  are  anywhere  to  be  seen.  In  such  a  case  the  diagntwis  may  be 
Mtnblisbed  bj  injecting  aome  of  the  suspected  blood  into  an  animal 
(mouse  or  guinen-pig),  which,  if  anthrax  be  preaeut,  will  ahortly  exhibit 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  ita  blDoi.1  when  examined  will  be  found 
to  hold  bacilli  in  profuiiioii  (fig.  21}.  The  bneillus  of  anthrax  does  not 
form  into  long  threads  either  in  the  blood  or  in  the  living  tissues,  and 
it  has  no  spores  (S.  AVW*)."**  It  increases  only  by  division.  Fig.  13 
represents  bacilli  from  a,  rabbit's  blood. 

Fig-  23  is  from  a  preparation  made  from  the  blood  of  a  man  who  had 
died  of  anthrax  (wool-sortor's  disease).  A  comparison  of  figs.  21  and 
23  will  enable  the  reader  to  recognise  the  bacilli. 


Kb.  ij.—Anthnu  Budlll  ftnm  Humtii  Bluud  iport'tnoriem) ;  from  ■  prepirttlon  ttj  Priifetttr 
Si^biftrieye-viect,  III.,  ob]«cUve  Zriti  i>,,  tiomogcnenui  inuuErtiun  ;  Al^'i  lulmr  and  opon 
aiDdenRr). 

The  examination  of  the  blood  in  anthrax  is  condui:ted  iu  the  manner 
described  alwve  (for  dry  cover-glass  preparations  and  ataining  with 
basic  aniline  dyes),  Liiffler's  method  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
purpose.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  atfection  known  as 
"  wool-Bortcr's  disease,"  the  nature  of  which  was  formerly  so  obscure,  is 
now  known  (from  the  observations  made  by  Eppinger  and  R.  Paltau/"^) 
to  be  identical  with  anthrax,  and  when  the  clinical  symptoms  of  that 
disease  come  under  observation,  the  physician  should  in  all  cases  examine 
the  hlood  and  pathological  fluids  (pleuritic  exudation,  &c.)  for  bacilli. 

IS,  Marliiv"^  has  distiDgQished  a  higblj  toxic  alkaloid  id  the  products  ot 
Bacillus  aothracis,  aad  has  ideotilled  this  io  the  blood  and  organE  of  wool-aorters' 
diaease.  He  believes  that  this  substance  results  from  decomposition  in  the  spleen 
and  eUewhere  ot  mora  oomplei  aibnmoses.  The  alkaloid  is  more  tioiious  than 
the  albamose  from  which  it  is  derived,] 
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2.  SpiriUtun  of  Relapsing  Fever. — The  spirillum  was  first  noticed  by 
Obenneyer  ^^  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  suffering  from  relapsing  fever. 
It  has  since  been  seen  by  many  observers,  but  most  authorities  are 
agreed  that  it  is  to  be  found  only  during  the  paroxysms  of  the  disease, 
and  that  as  the  temperature  falls  the  spirilla  disappear.*  When  a 
specimen  of  blood  containing  them  is  j»laced  under  the  microscope,  the 
spirilla  appear  as  long  and  very  delicate  unsegmented  threads  twisted 
into  spirals.  Their  average  length  is  about  six  or  seven  times  the 
diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle.  They  have  a  brisk  vibratile  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  their  long  axis.  This  motion,  when  the  blood 
is  examined  with  a  low  power,  gives  to  the  eye  a  peculiar  impression  of 
disturbance,  and  will  immediately  lead  the  practised  observer  to  look  for 
the  presence  of  spirilla.  If  he  then  increases  the  power,  and,  still  better, 
if  he  employs  an  oil  immersion-lens  with  Abbe's  condenser  and  a  small 
diaphragm,  the  spirilla  come  clearly  into  view.     These  bodies  are  ex- 
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Fig.  24.— Spirilla  of  Relapsing  Fever,  from  a  photograph  by  Koch. 

tremely  sensitive  to  reagents  of  all  kinds.  Even  the  addition  of  distilled 
water  will  cause  them  to  disappear. 

The  number  of  spirilla  which  are  to  be  seen  together  in  a  specimen 
of  blood  varies  greatly,  and  often  bears  no  relation  to  the  intensity  of 
the  fever.  ' 

If  the  blood  be  examined  in  the  intervals  of  the  disease,  provided 
another  paroxysm  is  impending,  it  displays  peculiar  refractive  bodies 
resembling  diplococci,  which  are  especially  numerous  when  the  paroxysm 
sets  in ;  and  just  as  it  begins,  they  even  seemed  to  the  author  in  certain 
cases  to  grow  out,  as  it  were,  into  short  thick  rods,  from  which  the 
spirilla  were  finally  evolved.  Before  those  of  the  author,  similar  obser- 
vations had  been  made  by  Samow  ;  ^^^  and  pending  further  confimxation, 
it  seems  probable  that  these  bodies  are  the  spores  of  spirilla,  which  have 

*  In  opposition  to  this  view,  see  A'^atm^  Centralbl.  fiir  Bacter.  und  Parasitenk., 
V.  376,  1888. 
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fio  long  been  sought  for.  In  addition  to  spirilla,  the  blood,  especially 
after  a  paroxysm,  contains  pigment  particles  (melanin),  either  free  or 
incorporated  with  the  leucocytes. 

Since  both  the  spirilla  and  the  forms  (i  spores)  just  mentioned  have 
been  met  with  as  yet  only  in  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  re- 
lapsing fever,*  their  great  importance  as  a  clinical  test  is  sufficiently 
apparent 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  forms  very  similar  to  the 
spirillum  of  relapsing  fever  are  met  with  in  the  blood  of  malarial  patients 
(see  p.  63)  {v,  Jaksch  and  CancUis).  In  such  cases  the  two  diseases 
may  be  distinguished  by  attending  to  the  other  characters  of  the  blood. 
Moreover,  when  relapsing  fever  supervenes  on  an  attack  of  ague,  the 
spirilla  assume  a  modified  shape,  as  it  would  appear  from  a  very  interest- 
ing observation  by  Karlinsfci.^^^ 

According  to  Sacharqff}^  the  masses  of  protoplasm  which  have  been  seen  in 
the  blood  of  relapsing  fever  constitute  the  specific  haematozoon  of  that  disease. 
He  believes  that  these  develop  in  the  red  corpuscles,  and  that  portions  of  their 
nnclei  g^ve  origin  to  the  spirochaete  bodies.  The  writer  in  question  attempts  to 
account  in  this  way  for  certain  resemblances  between  ague  and  relapsing  fever. 
The  effort  to  cultivate  these  micro-organisms  outside  the  blood  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded ;  bat  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  to  monkeys  by  means  of  the  blood 
(Cbrfw,  Koch).  PcutemaUktj  **  has  observed  the  parasite  to  survive  for  a  day 
within  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  leech.  In  Russia  the  opinion  prevails  amongst 
medical  men  that  relapsing  fever  is  commonly  propagated  by  insects  (flies).*'^ 

For  the  purposes  of  research  an  unaltered  specimen  of  blood  serves 
best,  but  dried  preparations  can  also  be  made  and  stained  most  appro- 
priately with  fuchsin. 

Giinther^'^  has  recently  advocated  the  following  plan: — The  cover- 
glasses,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  are  immersed  for  ten  seconds 
in  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  acetic  cujid,  to  destroy  the  colour  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  The  acetic  acid  is  then  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  blow- 
ing upon  the  cover-glass,  and  its  last  traces  neutralised  by  holding  the 
preparation  surface  over  an  open  flask  of  strong  ammonia  solution 
(shaken  up  previously).  The  preparation  is  next  stained  in  the  Ehrlich- 
Weigert  aniline-water  gentian-violet  solution,  and  the  staining  fluid 
washed  off.  It  is  then  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  or  xylol  before  it 
is  inspected.  This  method  is  a  very  good  one  for  the  examination  of 
the  blood  for  micro-organisms  in  general. 

3.  Tnberde  Bacillus. — This  was  first  described  by  Weichselhaum  ^^ 
BB  occurring  post-mortem  in  a  case  of  miliary  tuberculosis.  To  one  of 
his  pupils  named  Meisels^*  belongs  the  credit  of  its  first  discovery  in 

*  Bodies  resembling  them  are  foand  in  the  baccal  secretion  {vide  chapter  on  the 
buoeal  fluidi. 


the  aaaie  connectiou  during  life.     Sincfi  then  much  1 

subject  lias  been  derived  from  the  labours  of  various  observers  (iwa/ty, 

Sdekei;  Doulre/epottt,  Riilvnietjer^''). 

The  asaertion  of  iiiJnwnn  **  that  tubercle  bacilli  occur  in  the  blood  of  patients 
who  have  undergone  tuberculin  injection  is  not  conBnned  by  Ehrlich.  Gutlmann,'^ 
Hanurle™  and  others  (A'oMrf). 

The  number  of  taberclo  bacilli  found  together  is  commonly  small, 
Indeed,  when  present,  they  are  often  so  few  as  to  baffle  the  most  carefiil 
investigation.  It  rarely  happens  thiit  a  specimen  of  blood  is  found  so 
rich  in  bacilli  as  that  represented  in  fig.  15  ;  but,  when  detected,  they 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis. 

The  mode  of  research  is  the  same  as  that  detailed  at  p.  12 1  for  the 
examination  of  the  tubercle-bacilli  of  the  sputum,  and  the  cover-glass  i» 
prepared  in  the  manner  already  described. 


V, 


4.  Bacillns  of  Olanders. — The  bacillus  of  glanders  was  first  discovered 

by  W'ffler  ^"^  and  Sc/iulz,^^"  and  its  OBSociation  with  the  disease  has  been 
confirmed  by  Israel  "^  and  Weiclmethaum.^^^  The  bacilli  are  rod-like 
bodies,  2-3  /i  long  and  0.3-0.4  /i  broad,  often  carrying  a  spore  at  the 
extremity.  They  are  found  in  the  farcy  buds  and  idceration  of  glanders, 
and  also  in  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  that  disease.  Fig.  aG 
represents  the  Itacilli  seen  in  a  specimen  of  blood  taken  from  a  case  of 
glanders  in  the  Vienna  General  Hospital  They  muy  be  shown  in  the 
blood  by  means  of  the  dried  preparation,  and  they  are  beat  stained  by 
Loffler's  method  for  detecting  these  fungi,     (See  Chapter  VIII.) 

5.  Bacillus  of  Typboid  Fever. ^Bacilli  have  of  late  years  rejieatedly 
been  found  in  the  blood  of  typhoid  patients,  and  they  nre  doubtless  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  Meiseh,  Riitimeyer,  and  Neuhausa^^^ 
experimented  upon  the  blood  taken  from  the  roseolar  sjwts  of  typhoid 
patients,  and  succeeded  in  cultivating  bacilli  from  it  Recent  researches, 
as  those  of  Janowskt/,-^*  sho\v  that  the  bacillus  is  very  rarely  present  in 
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the  blood  during  life,  and  that  its  detection  should  not  be  numbered 
amongst  the  resources  of  diagnosis.  In  support  of  this,  and  as  a  result 
of  very  numerous  observations  of  the  blood  of  typhoid  patients  in  every 
stage  of  the  malady,  the  author  can  state  that  neither  microscopically 
nor  by  process  of  cultivation  has  he  been  able  to  determine  the  presence 
of  bacilli.  Further  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  Fceces, 

6.  Staphylococci  and  Streptococci. — V,  Nom-den^^^  recently  found 
streptococci  in  blood  taken  from  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  died  of 
erysipelas.  They  exhibited  in  their  cultivation-properties  the  closest  re- 
semblance to  the  well-known  streptococci  of  Fehleisen  and  Rosenbach. 

In  like  manner,  Orthenbergery^^^  by  applying  Weigert^s  method  to  the 
examination  of  the  blood  after  death,  has  shown  the  presence  in  it  of 
pneumonicocci  in  six  cases  of  uncomplicated  lobar  pneumonia. 

o  o  o  #   o 

■    o        '      O 

Fio.  36.— Bacilli  of  Glanders  in  Human  Blood,  from  a  preparation  by  Dr.  ^o/wfco  (eye-piece  V., 
objective  Zeiss  ^i,  homogeneous  immersion  ;  Abbe's  mirror;  open  condenser). 

In  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  author  examined  the  blood  of  pneumonia 
patients,  employing  sterilised  human  blood-serum  as  the  nutrient  substance,  he 
failed  altogether  to  obtain  a  cultivation  of  cocci. 

Some  years  ago  Klehs  ascertained  that  micro-organisms  existed  in  the 
blood  and  endocardial  vegetations  of  persons  with  endocarditis.  In  a 
case  of  congenital  heart-disease  with  endocarditis,  Sanger  ^^"^  has  culti- 
vated micro-organisms  obtained  from  the  blood  during  life.  An  instruc- 
tive communication  lately  published  by  Weichsefhauni  ^^^  has  also  shown 
that  cultivations  of  cocci  can  be  obtained  from  the  blood  during  life  in 
cases  of  endocarditis.  That  other  agencies  are  productive  of  endocarditis 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  observations  of  Leyderiy  Howard,  and 
Chiari,^^^  amongst  these  agencies  l)eing  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria,  gono- 
cocci,  and  other  micro-organisms.  The  author  has  found  micro-organisms 
in  the  blood  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  made  cultivations  of  them  out- 
side the  body.  These  were  most  commonly  cocci.  It  is  notable  that 
the  infection  of  animals  with  these  micro  organisms  was  often  unattended 
by  any  result,  the  inference  being  that  they  had  already  expended  their 
virulence  (Sahli).'^^     [An  alternative  view,  founded  upon  clinical  expe- 
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rience,  and  especially  upon  the  observation  of  hereditary  influence,  ia 
that  the  micro-organisms  associated  with  endocarditis  are  not  by  them- 
selves productive  of  that  condition,  but  require  for  their  existence  or 
operation  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood  {Cagney),^^^  and  this  may  be 
connected  with  the  arthritic  disorders,  some  of  which  are  called  rheu- 
matoid arthritis.]  The  blood  of  patients  in  a  severe  attack  of  puer- 
peral fever  has  repeatedly  been  found  to  exhibit  micro-organisms  of  thia 
class  {A,  V.  Rosthom),^^  The  researches  of  A,  v.  EtseUberg,  Levy, 
Bmnnery  and  A,  Huher  have  shown  remarkable  results. ^^^  Xn  the 
author's  clinic  Ott  223  has  found  cocci  in  the  blood  of  puerperal  septi- 
caemia, and  in  another  case  of  obscure  sepsis  the  diagnosis  was  made 
by  the  discovery  of  cocci,  and  confirmed  post-mortem,  when  it  was  found 
to  proceed  from  an  abscess  of  the  vermiform  appendix. 

Sottman,^^^  by  using  an  appropriate  method,  was  able  to  demonstrate 
cocci  in  the  blood  of  every  case  of  septicaemia  examined.  Jakowaki^^^ 
found  various  staphylococci  in  the  blood  in  each  of  seven  cases  of 
phthisis  with  high  temperatures.  Cemy  and  Moser  ^^  observed  micro- 
organisms in  the  blood  in  twelve  cases  of  children  with  gastroenteritis. 
Brunner^'*  detected  staphylococci  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  suffering 
from  osteomyelitis.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Verdelli  ^^s  pro- 
fesses to  have  repeatedly  seen  micro-organisms  in  the  blood  of  leukaemia 
and  pseudo-leukaemia,  but  the  most  careful  researches  made  by  the 
author  in  eight  cases  of  leukaemia  were  without  result. 

[Streptococcus  Pyofjenes. — A  chain -forming  micrococcus  was  described  by  Oyston 
as  occurring  in  abscesses.  It  was  afterwards  submitted  to  Koch's  cultivation 
processes  by  Roscnbavhf  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  it 
is  now  known  to  be  associated  with  septic  processes  of  all  kinds,  whether  in  men 
or  animals.  It  is  apparently  the  same  as  Fekletsen^s  S.  erysipelatis  and  Ldffler^s 
Diphtheriacoccus.  It  has  been  obtained  from  the  pus  of  pysemic  abscesses  and 
empyema,  from  the  tissue-fluids  in  spreading  gangrene,  from  the  vesicles  and 
pustules  of  small -pox,  and  in  contaminated  calf's  lymph.  It  occurs  in  the  blood- 
vessels in  certain  cases  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  puerperal  septicaemia,  measles, 
and  typhoid  ;  but  it  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  secondary  result  of  those  affec- 
tions. It  may  gain  admission  to  the  system  in  any  disease  attended  with  lesions 
to  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  setting  up  destructive  processes,  when  the 
resistance  of  the  tissues  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  working  of  a  special  virus 
{Crookshank-).^^ 

Streptococcus  of  Scarlatitw, — Dr.  Klein  has  succeeded  in  separating  a  micro- 
organism obtained  from  the  blood  of  scarlatina  patients,  which  he  regards  as 
the  contagium,  virus,  or  actual  cause  of  that  disease.  When  cultivated  by  inocu- 
lating the  surface  of  nutrient  gelatine  with  the  post-mortem  blood,  the  micro- 
organisms bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes.  Klein  is  of 
opinion  that  the  two  are  sufficiently  distinguished,  both  morphologically  and  by 
their  pathogenic  effects  upon  animals.  The  experiments  upon  which  he  relies, 
however,  are  questioned  by  Crookskanky'^^  who  maintains  the  identity  of  the 
micro-organisms  concerned.  A  Streptococcus  which  Klein  believes  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  scarlatina  was  found  in  the  blood  of  cows  in  an  outbreak  of 
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disease  amongst  those  animals  at  Hendon ;  and  this,  when  inoculated  apon  calves, 
prodnced  in  them  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  scarlatina.  Moreover,  the  cow- 
disease  alladed  to  is  thought  to  have  caused  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  amongst 
men  through  the  medium  of  the  milk.^ 

7.  Micro-Organian  of  the  Blood  in  Hydrophobia. — Bareggi  ^^  found  constantly 
present  in  the  blood  in  hydrophobia  a  micro-organism  which  stained  with 
methrlene-blae.  Placed  on  slices  of  potato  at  25*'-27**  C,  it  developed  in  the 
course  of  forty-eight  hours  in  flattened  hemispherical  cultivations,  of  a  colour 
ranging  between  whitish-grey,  yellow,  and  citron.  In  test-tube  cultivations  (see 
the  chapter  on  Bacteriological  Methods)  it  behaved  like  the  bacillus  of  Asiatic 
cholera.  Further  research  is  needed  to  establish  a  connection  between  this 
micro-organism  and  hydrophobia. 

8.  Badllns  of  Tetanus. — Many  authorities-^'-^  are  of  opinion  that 
tetanus  is  an  infectious  disease,  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  "  bristle- 
bacillus"  of  Nikolaier.  According  to  the  observations  of  the  latter 
investigator,  the  bacilli  in  question  are  somewhat  longer  and  thicker 
than  those  of  mouse-septicaemia.  They  sometimes  form  in  threads, 
commonly  in  irregular  heaps,  and  occasionally  produce  sj)ores.  The 
l)acilli  themselves,  or  their  spores,  have  been  found  in  the  blood  (?) 
(Hf)rhsinger).  They  stain  readily  in  dry  cover-glass  preparations,  and 
may  be  cultivated  outside  the  system.  The  fact  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  from  cultivations  of  the  bacillus  Brieger-^^  has  isolated  seveml 
ptomaines — tetanin,  tetanotoxin,  and  spasmotoxin — with  which  he  has 
induced  tetanic  poisoning  symptoms  in  animals ;  and  more  recently  the 
same  observer  has  obtained  similar  poisons  from  the  blood  of  persons 
who  had  died  of  tetanus. 

Nt'ssen-'^  also  has  experimentally  demonstrated  the  presence  of  toxin 
in  the  blood  in  cases  of  tetanus.  [-4.  Bruschettini'^^  has  lately  succeeded 
in  causing  fatal  tetanus  in  rats  and  rabbits  by  injecting  the  urine  of 
patients  suffering  from  that  disease.]  The  researches  of  Kitasato''^^  in 
K»>ch's  lal)oratory  have  definitely  established  the  fact  that  the  bacillus 
is  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  anaerobic,  develops  in  pus 
and  forms  spores  there ;  but  it  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  form  of 
r«xls  free  from  spores,  if  the  pus  l>e  examined  in  an  early  stage. -■^'' 

An  Nissen  has  shown  that  the  blood  of  tetanus  conttiins  a  substance 
capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  mice,  this  fact  may  be  utilised  in 
thnibtful  cases  where  bacteriological  processes  are  insutheient  to  clear  up 
the  diagnosis.  WaJko-^^  has  recorded  a  case  of  puerperal  tetanus  in 
which  he  a<lopted  this  course. 

9.  Inflnenxa-bacillas. — Against  the  statement  of  Canon*^  who  thought  he  had 
found  a  bacillus  in  the  blood  of  influenza  patients,  is  the  experience  of  other 
observers  (Pfcifftr,  v.  Juk'sch).-*^  The  matter  requires  further  investigation.  (See 
Chapter  IV.) 

10.  Bacteriom  Ck>li  Commune.— The  experience  of  recent  years  has  tended 
greatly  to  extend  the  rCdr  of  this  parasite,  and  there  is  no  longer  doubt  that  it 
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occurs  in  the  blood  as  well  as  elsewhere.^'  In  connection  with  the  faeces,  where 
it  is  innocnous ;  with  the  urine,  wherein  its  presence  is  always  marked  by  pro- 
found constitutional  disturbance  ;  with  peritonitis  and  infection  from  wounds,^' 
it  will  be  separately  noticed  in  the  appropriate  places.  Canon,  Pidieke,  and 
Czajkoiciki^*^  attest  its  presence  in  the  blood  in  measles  and  other  infectious 
diseases. 

P.  Animal  Parasites  (Hsematozoa). 

1.  Protozoa. — Under  this  heading  are  to  be  described  the  micro- 
organisms of  malaria — parasites  of  very  great  interest,  which  occur  in 
the  two  principal  varieties  of  Hamamoeba  malaris  and  Laverania 
malarise. 

Historical. — Klebs^^  and  Tommati-Crudeli  have  described  a  bacillus  which  is 
found  in  the  soil  of  the  Campagna,  and  which  they  regard  as  the  specific  cause 
of  malaria. 

To  Laveranf'*^  who,  in  i88o^  observed  flagellated  organisms  in  the  blood  of 
malaria  patients,  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  step  towards  the  ultimate 
pathology  of  this  disease  ;  but  his  discovery  was  too  indefinite  to  lend  itself  to 
any  clinical  purpose,  and  Marchiafava  and  CeUi^^  claim  the  honour  of  having 
first  distinguished  and  described  the  hsematozoon,  which  is  the  most  abundant, 
and,  clinically,  the  most  important,  of  this  gproup  of  blood-p>arasites.  These 
observers  detected  amcEboid  bodies  within  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of 
persons  infected  with  malaria.  The  amoeboid  bodies  (plasmodia)  commonly  con- 
tained granules  and  particles  of  black  pigment.  They  stain  with  methylene-blue. 
They  have  not  yet  been  cultivated  outside  the  body,^''  but  Marchiafava  and  Cdli, 
and  also  Oerhardt,^*^  by  inoculation  and  intravenous  injection  with  malarial  blood 
containing  them,  has  succeeded  in  communicating  the  disease  to  other  indi- 
viduals, and  the  infected  blood  in  its  turn  exhibited  the  plasmodia.  The 
statements  of  these  authors  are  borne  out  by  others.*"^  The  author  has  lately 
made  an  attempt  of  this  kind  without  result.  He  injected  blood  containing  the 
Plasmodium,  and  derived  from  a  case  of  tertian  ague,  subcutaneously  into  a  patient 
with  carcinoma  of  the  stomach. 

[FenUm  Evans  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  pure  cultivations  of  the  hsematozoon 
outside  the  body  by  treating  the  nutrient  media  with  living  blood — i.e.  blood 
taken  before  rigor  mortis  has  set  in.  These  cultivations,  when  inoculated  upon 
animals,  produced  a  fatal  disease,  of  which  the  symptoms  were  intermittent, 
though  not  the  same  as  those  of  classical  intermittent  fever.  He  believed  also 
that  by  altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  media  the  hsematozoon  attained 
a  higher  organisation.     This  statement  is  questioned  by  Byer.^^] 

Metscknik'off  proposes  to  name  the  parasite  Haematophyllum  malarise.  W,  Osier 
has  examined  the  blood  in  seventy  cases  of  malarial  disease,  and  found  it  present 
in  all.  It  would  appear  from  his  researches,  however,  that  the  organisms  con- 
cerned assume  a  greater  variety  of  forms  than  was  previously  supposed. 

CouneUman,^^  again,  has  recently  supported  the  views  of  Laveran,  Marchiafava, 
and  Celli.  He  describes  several  forms  of  the  parasite,  and  opposes  the  doctrine 
of  MossOy^^  who  sought  to  prove  by  his  experiments  that  the  Plasmodium  resolves 
it«elf  into  degeneration  types  of  the  red  blood -corpuscles ;  and  maintains  that 
similar  appearances  can  be  found  in  the  blood  apart  from  malaria.  The  author's 
experience  enables  him  to  agree  with  Mosso,  and  also  with  Maragliano  and 
Castellino,^^  in  attesting  the  occurrence  of  similar  changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
blood -corpuscles  independently  of  the  presence  of  the  plasmodia ;  but  he  holds 
that  the  latter  are  sufficiently  characteristic  in  appearance.     Tommasi-Crvdeli?^ 
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on  the  other  hand,  r^ards  the  forms  in  question  rather  as  the  result  than  as  the 
cause  of  malarial  disease,  believing  them  to  be  the  product  of  the  degeneration 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  further  maintains  that  the  bacillus  discovered 
by  Klebs  and  himself  is  the  true  cause  of  the  disease.  This  opinion  is  shared  by 
Sehiavuzzi,'^  who  still  more  recently  has  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  micro- 
organism outside  the  system.  The  theory  of  DanUewthy^"^  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. That  author  supposes  that  the  bodies  under  discussion  are  identical 
with  the  haematozoa  observed  in  the  blood  of  many  birds.  In  a  recent  com- 
munication he  suggests  for  them  the  name  of  Polymitus  malarias,  and  from  his 
researches,  as  well  as  those  of  Ortuai,  Pdetti,  Celli,  and  Sanfdice,^  it  appears 
probable  that  birds  are  attacked  by  the  same  parasite  which  is  associated  with 
malaria  in  man. 

Finally,  L.  Pfeiffer^^  has  seen  similar  forms  in  the  blood  in  scarlatina  and  after 
vaccination. 

Personal  observations,  no  less  than  the  study  of  what  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  have  satisfied  the  author  that  the  blood  in  malai'ia  con- 
tains  specific  organisms,  as  Laveran  first  pointed  out,  and  that  these 
specific  organisms  are  the  determining  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
subject  is  thus  invested  with  great  importance  from  the  point  of  view 
of  diagnosis;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  micro-organisms  in 
question  display  a  great  variety  of  form,  and  many  details  of  the  life- 
history  of  this  interesting  parasite  remain  yet  to  be  discovered.  For  our 
purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  those  particulars  which  at  present 
admit  of  clinical  application.  The  following  description  is  founded  on 
the  statements  of  Laveran,  Marchiafava  and  Celliy  Golgiy  CeJli  and 
Guamieri,  Grassi  and  FeietU\  Canalis,  JR.  Paltaiif,  Quincke,  Dolega, 
PJeliUj  Chenzinsh'f/,  Bosenhach,  and  Rosin,  controlled  by  the  author's 
own  observations.-^^  Some  of  the  figures  are  borrowed  from  these 
writers. 

The  earlier  researches  of  Laveran,  which  are  so  far  confirmed  by  the 
Italian  observers,  have  established  two  facts — first,  that  the  parasite  of 
malaria  assumes  a  variety  of  forms  in  different  cases,  even  within  the 
same  locality ;  and  secondly,  that  its  form  tends  especially  to  vary  with 
the  locality  and  with  the  clinical  type  of  the  disease.  Hence  the 
discrepancies  in  the  statements  made  by  competent  authorities,  as  by 
Laveran  on  the  one  hand  and  Golgi  on  the  other,  the  former  having 
had  occasion  to  see  only  or  chiefly  the  spherical  and  crescentic  bodies 
presently  to  be  noticed,  while  the  amcfiboid  parasite  seldom  came  under 
his  observation. 2^ 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Marchia/ava,  CeJli,  and  Canalis, 
and  especially  of  Golgi  and  Canalis,  that  the  haematozoon  of  malaria 
occurs  in  three  principal  forms,  each  having  a  special  relation  to  the 
difiereut  clinical  types  of  the  disease — tertian  and  quartan  ague,  the 
anomalous  varieties,  remitting  and  intermitting  attacks,  and  cases  of 
fever  with  short  j^eriods  of  apyrexia  (Febris  perniciosa  algida)  (Marchia- 
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fava  and  Celli),  and  that  the  development  of  the  organism  within  the 
system  is  intimately  associated  with  the  production  of  the  various  sets 
of  symptoms. 

[Thayer  and  Heicetson,'^^^  in  an  exhaustive  resum6  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  express  a  similar  opinion.  Marshall  and  Thin,^^^  who  in- 
vestigated the  appearances  presented  by  the  blood  of  malaria  patients  met 
with  at  Huelva,  in  Spain,  and  who  carefully  collated  the  clinical  symptoms 
displayed  by  these  patients,  also  maintain  that  the  varieties  of  the  parasite 
are  associated  with  the  varieties  of  the  disease.  Oui-now  ^^  opposes  this 
view.  Hehir^^^  has  very  carefully  investigated  the  blood  of  malaria 
patients  in  India,  and  the  results,  which  he  has  lately  published,  agree 

1**10.  27.— Parasite  of  Tertian  Ague,  as  seen  in  the  blood  some  hours  after  a  paroxysm 

(partly  copied  from  other  observers). 282 

very  closely  with  the  statements  of  Laveran  and  the  Italian  observers.  He 
found  that  there  were  constantly  present  in  such  blood  eight  diflferent 
forms,  including  the  phagocytes,  which  may  be  observed  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  morbid  process.  The  micro-organisms  are,  in  his  opinion, 
all  varieties  of  a  single  polymorphous  haematozoon,  and  in  general  they 
correspond  to  Laveran's  description.     The  chief  interest  attaches  to  a 
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FlQ.  28.— Progressive  Endoglobular  Development  of  the  Parasite  during  the  Apyrexlal 

Interval  (in  part  copied  from  Golgi).^^ 

micro-organism  with  flagellated  rapidly- vibrating  processes,  which  wa& 
very  partial  in  its  distribution  through  the  body,  was  always  most 
abundant  in  the  pyrexial  period,  and  the  vitality  of  which  was  controlled 
by  quinine.  There  was  also  found  a  spherical  body  with  3-6  well- 
formed  cilia-like  processes.  This  is  the  Haematomonas  malarise  stellata. 
Lawrie  2^^*  examined  the  blood  of  malaria  patients  in  India  and  failed  to 
find  the  plasmodium.  He  regards  the  bodies  observed  by  Laveran  as 
the  products  of  blood  destruction  in  the  spleen.] 

1.  The  Parasite  of  Tertian  Ague.— A  few  hours  after  the 

cessation  of  the  febrile  paroxysm  the  blood  may  be  seen  to  contain 
very  small  movable  bodies  of  a  pale  colour,  and  carrying  from  one  to 
three  extremely  delicate  and   pigmented   thread-like   processes  (ekto- 
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globular  i>arasite,  fig.  27  on  the  left).  Plehn  and  the  author  have 
observed  similar  bodies  during  the  fever-free  period. 

The  pai*asite,  it  is  supposed,  then  invades,  or  has  already  invaded,  the 
red  corpuscles  (fig.  27,  left),  where  it  appears  as  an  actively-moving  body, 
already,  it  may  be,  outlined,  as  it  were,  with  a  wall  of  melanin  granules. 
Within  the  corpuscle  it  grows  in  size,  and  as  it  does  so,  the  former  be- 
comes progressively  despoiled  of  its  haemoglobin.  In  this  way  the  parasite 
develops  into  a  large  freely-moving,  deeply-pigmented  mass  of  protoplasm 
(Amoeba,  see  p.  56).  The  changes  just  described  occur  in  the  fever-free 
period  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  termination  of  a  paroxysm. 

While  the  corpuscles  which  have   been   attacked  rapidly  lose  their 

l^-O/  c^"-^  (^''"^  #9(^ 


Fio.  29.— Parasite  of  Tertian  Agiie,  at  or  juat  before  the  comniuncenient  of  the  attack  (copied 
fn>in  Golffi}.^'    The  figure  shows  the  various  segmentation  forms  of  the  parasite. 

colour  (fig.  28),  the  newly-formed  melanin  accumulates  towards  their 
centre,  and  the  parasite  comes  to  occupy  the  entire  contents  of  the  cor- 
puscle. The  parasite  then  undergoes  segmentation,  and  from  this  result 
the  various  forms  described  by  Golgi,  and  represented  in  fig.  28.  These 
segmentation  forms  will  lie  noticed  at  greater  length  presently. 


Vic.  30.— Parasite  of  Quartan  Airue.     Various  segmentation  forms  (from  Golgx).VQ 

The  invaded  corpuscle  is  disintegrated.  Two  more  days  are  required 
for  this  endoglolmlar  development  of  the  parasite.  This  terminates  the 
apyrexial  period.  A  new  generation  of  the  parasite  has  matured,  and 
its  presence  in  the  blood  determines  a  new  paroxysm  of  fever. 

The  development  of  the  panxsite  is  often  completed  before  the 
paroxysm  begins. 

2.  The  Parasite  of  Quartan  Ague.— The  course  of  quartan  ague 
is  marked  by  a  development  similar  to  that  just  described  (Golgi).'^^^ 
The  endoglobular  growth  takes  place  in  this  case  also  during  the  fever- 
free  period.  Its  earlier  phase  is  ijuite  the  same  as  that  of  tertian,  only 
the  corpuscles  are  less  rapidly  decolorised,  and  the  melanin  granules 
formed  are  of  larger  size. 

The  chief  <Ufferenco,  however,  is  in  the  method  of  segmentation,  the 
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resulting  segments  being  much  fewer  in  quartan  than  in  tertian  ague 
(fig.  30).  In  the  latter  they  may  be  as  many  as  from  15-20  for  each 
Plasmodium,  whereas  in  the  former  they  range  from  6  to  1 2.  Moreover, 
the  process  of  segmentation  itself  takes  place  in  a  more  uniform  manner  in 
quartan  fever.  The  parasite  requires  three  days  for  its  development  Golgi 
asserts  that  in  quotidian  fever  the  blood  contains  at  once  three  broods  of 
the  parasite  of  quartan,  which  mature  succe^ssively  at  intervals  of  one  day. 

8.  The  Parasites  of  Acyclical  and  Anomalous  Forms  of 

AgfUe. — For  a  knowledge  of  these  organisms  we  are  indebted  to  Celli 

^       o         O       ^ 

Fig.  31.— Parasites  of  Acyclical  Intermittent  Fever  (from  CeUi  and  Marehia/aca), 

and  Marchia/ava,'^  and  especially  to  Canalis,  Marchiafava's  observa- 
tions were  made  with  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  the  acyclic 
forms  of  intermittent  fever  which  prevail  at  Rome  in  the  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  months.    In  Roman  fever,  just  before  the  paroxysm 


YiQ.  32.— Crescentic  and  Falcifonn  Bodies,  and  Free  Organisms  carrying  Flagella 

{Celli  and  Guamiert^os). 

and  at  the  end  of  the  apyrexial  period,  the  blood  contains  small  annular 
Plasmodia,  holding  in  their  central  part  a  mass  of  haemoglobin  or  pigment 
granules ;  also  minute  moving  amoeboid  bodies  with  a  sinuous  outline, 
and  large  round  stationary  forms  which  are  almost  colourless,  and  which 
present  at  the  centre  or  periphery  a  circular  spot  of  pigment.  According 
to  F,  PlehUy^^^  a  small  parasite  (which  has  no  pigment)  is  found  in  the 
Cameroons,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  blood  of  individuals 
attacked  by  the  so-called  "black-water  fever."  Unlike  the  parasites 
of  tertian  and  quartan  ague,  the  plasmodia  of  the  aestivo- autumnal 
Roman  fever  are  devoid  of  pigment,  and  retain  their  motility  for  a  long 
time  (Celli  and  Marchiafava), 

[Kanthaclc^'^  has  described  a  micro-organism  derived  from  a  case  of  malaria 
acquired  in  Ashanti.  It  resembled  the  Ha^mamoeba  prajcox.  It  was  ovoid,  with 
a  curved  axis,  and  centrally  pigmented.] 
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In  the  varieties  of  Roman  fever  just  noticed  are  often  to  be  found 
the  crescentic  and  sickle-shaped  bodies  which  were  first  described  by 
Laveran.  According  to  Celli  and  GuaiTiieri  the  following  forms  may 
be  distinguished :  Crescented  or  sickle-shaped  bodies,  others  of  a  boat- 
or  spindle-shape,  and  again  others  \vith  an  oval  or  circular  outline  and 
provided  with  flageila  (fig.  32). 

Grassi  and  Feletti  have  urged  that  the  name  of  Haemamoeba  malarise 
should  be  appropriated  to  those  forms  of  the  Plasmodium  which  have 
been  described  as  belonging  to  the  recognised  typical  varieties  of  ague, 
while  the  term  Laverania  malarise  is  reserved  for  the  crescentic  micro- 
organism. These  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter  is  associated  with 
recurring  attacks  and  the  malarial  cachexia.  Gol(/i  holds  the  view  that 
the  Laverania  occurs  in  cases  of  malarial  fever,  where  the  attacks  are 
separated  by  long  and  indeterminate  intervals  of  immunity. 

[According  to  Cumow  ^^^  the  circular  or  amoeboid  plasmodium  occurs 
in  the  blood  in  all  forms  of  malaria,  whatever  the  type,  as  they  present 
themselves  at  the  Seamen's  Hospital.  He  rejects  the  conclusion  that 
special  developments  are  specifically  connected  with  quotidian,  tertian, 
and  quartan  ague.  The  micro-organism  of  quotidian  fever  has  been 
described  by  Marchia/ava  as  of  two  kinds,  the  pigmented  and  the 
hyaline;  in  this  he  is  approved  by  Grassi  and  Feletti^  while  Golgi 
denies  the  existence  of  the  unpigmented  parasite.  Tlie  nature  of  these 
forms  and  their  relation  to  the  quotidian  type  of  fever  are  far  from 
determined,  one  reason  for  this  being  that  the  clinical  character  of  the 
disease  in  which  they  have  been  found  is  not  clearly  established. 
According  to  Mansoriy'^^^  the  rosette- shaped  body  is  the  final  and  mature 
form  of  the  parasite.  He  regards  the  petals  as  sjwres  which  fall  off  and 
assume  amoeboid  movements.  They  penetrate  within  a  blood-corpuscle 
and  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  haemoglobin,  which  they  convert  into  pig- 
ment Later  this  pigment  accumulates  at  the  centre  of  the  plasmodium, 
which  now  assumes  the  circular  form ;  and  from  this,  again,  the  rosette 
results  by  a  process  of  segmentation.  The  petals,  as  spores,  survive.  The 
central  body,  with  its  pigment,  is  removed  by  phagocytes,  and  deposited 
in  the  spleen  and  other  organs.  !Much  interest  attaches  to  the  crescentic 
form  of  the  pai*asite.  Of  this,  again,  Cumow  asserts  that,  in  his 
experience,  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  form  of  malaria.  Most 
writers  are  agreed  that  it  is  associated  chiefly  with  cases  of  chronic 
and  persistent  disease.  It  is  of  all  forms  the  most  resistant  to  the 
influence  of  quinine  {Dacelli^  Cumow),  Its  origin  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Mansoa'^^^^  believes  that  it  is  the  centrally  pigmented  plas- 
modium distending  a  corpuscle  and  itself  distorted  in  consequence. 
Grassi  and  Feletti  describe  its  sporulation  and  reproduction  ;  but  there 
is  also  evidence  that  it  may  result  from  the  circular  variety.     Thayer 
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and  Heiceiaon  regard  it  as  a  development  of  the  smaller  hyaline  para- 
site. The  crescent  especially,  but  also  the  tertian  and  quartan  pai-asite, 
become  flagellated  some  time  after  removal  from  the  body.  They  can 
then  be  seen  moving  actively  in  the  microscopic  slide.  The  develop- 
ment of  flagella  has  been  regarded  by  many  observers  as  a  moribund  or 
degenerative  phenomenon  (MarchiafavOj  Grossly  Begnami,  Blayicliard), 
Grasst  and  Feletti  assert  that  the  nucleus  takes  no  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  flagella,  and  suppose  that  the  movements  are  those  of  dying  proto- 
plasm, such  as  are  manifested  by  the  amoebaB.  Sakhcwoff,^^^  on  the 
other  hand,  asserts  the  participation  of  the  nucleus  in  the  process  of  flagella 
formation.  Golgi  thinks  that  the  flagellated  form  may  be  a  transitional 
state  of  the  parasite ;  and  MansoTif^^^^  arguing  from  analogy  with  what 
he  has  observed  in  the  course  of  development  of  Filaria,  maintains  that 
the  flagella  are  an  extra-corporeal  organ  by  means  of  which  the  parasite 
is  fitted  to  maintain  itself  in  a  new  host.  Manson^s  hypothetical  host  is 
(as  in  the  case  of  Filaria)  the  mosquito,  and  by  that  insect  this  observer 
supposes  that  man  is  again  infected  through  the  medium  of  water  and 
air.  Laveran  and  P/eiffer  had  similarly  attributed  to  mosquitoes  an 
important  rdle  in  the  dissemination  of  the  plasmodium,  while  Grassi 
and  Feletti  have  combated  this  notion.  The  observations  of  Marshall  and 
Thin  go  to  show  that,  in  the  province  of  Huelva  at  all  events,  telluric 
conditions  are  the  prominent  factor  in  infection ;  that  the  plasmodium 
is  not  usually  conveyed  by  water ;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
mosquito  being  an  intermediate  host. 

Manson  ^^^  rejects  Golgi's  view  that  the  periodicity  of  attacks  depends 
upon  the  maturation  of  successive  crops  of  the  plasmodium,  and  refers 
this  rather  to  a  physiological  rhythm  in  the  resistive  power  of  the 
body. 

Laicrie^^^^  who  denies  the  existence  of  a  plasmodium  in  the  blood  of 
malaria,  attributes  the  disease  exclusively  to  climatic  conditions.  It 
is  essentially  an  inflammatory  afiection  of  the  spleen,  and  the  bodies 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  a  parasite  are  abortive  or  defective 
corpuscles  due  to  this.] 

Caiudis  has  directed  his  attention  particularly  to  the  study  of  the 
parasites  which  are  to  be  found  in  cases  where  the  successive  febrile 
attacks  are  separated  by  more  or  less  considerable  intervals,  and  which, 
for  the  most  part,  result  in  the  malarial  cachexia.  In  this  connection 
he  has  described  the  life-history  of  two  varieties  of  Laverania ;  and  he 
also  finds  that  the  period  of  maturation  of  one  brood  of  the  parasite 
coincides  with  the  development  of  fever. 

Without  entering  into  details,  the  author  would  observe  that  Canalii  descrip- 
tion applies  to  certain  forms  of  the  hssmatozoon  which  he  himself  has  observed 
in  a  case  of  reduplicated  quartan  ague  with  a  very  irregular  course,  and  in  certain 
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other  particulars  tlie  obscrvalion  is  worthy  of  notice.  Besides  the  usual  amce- 
boid  furias,  there  were  to  be  seen  a  remarkable  Dumber  of  palp,  homogeneoas,  red 
blood-corpuecles,  and  immediately  after  t)ie  febrile  period — a  double  paroxysm 
lasting  For  Cirelve  hoars — the  blood  contained  free  particles  of  protoplasm,  en- 
closing  Goe  graonlar  pigaiGot  and  having  attached  long  and  well-formed  Qagella. 
There  were  also  present  small  round  bodies  segmented  io  the  middle  and  pro- 
Tided  with  long,  thick,  freely-moving  flagetin,  upon  which  black  particles  were 
soatleted.    {See  fig.  32.) 

The  most  cnrions  fact  noticed  was  the  presence,  moslli-  towards  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  preparation,  of  api ml Ij- twisted  bodies  resembling  the  spirillum 
of  relapsing  fever,  but  thicker  and  longer  than  the  latter,  and  further  distin- 
guished by  their  ootline  being  broken  by  very  minute  [.ligmeiit  particles.  These 
bodies  were  actively  mobile  io  the  direction  of  their  long  axis.  They  never  made 
their  appearance  until  some  hours  after  the  preparation  had  been  mounted.*'' 
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Clinically,  aJi  has  been  said,  the  case  was  one  of  redopiicated  qoartan  ague, 
and  pathologically  it  was  found  that  distinct  generations  of  the  parasite  matured 
at  separate  interrals,  their  maturity  corresponding  with  the  access  of  fever. 

Besides  tho  pamsit«3  described  here,  the  ]>lood  in  tntilaria  contains 
pigmented  leucocytes.  These,  however,  are  not  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  occurring  as  they  do  in  other  febrile  states,  as,  for  instance,  in 
telapsing  fever. 

As  the  result  of  the  foregoing  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
parasite  of  malarial  fever  exhibits  a  singular  variety  of  form. 

Notwithstanding,  there  are  certain  well-established  facta  available  for 
tlie  di^nosis  of  the  disease  as  it  presents  itself  in  European  climates. 
Ah  examvaation  of  the  blood  at  the  outset,  or  during  the  period  of/ever, 
mil  mfflee  to  eftabluh  the  Ttature  of  the  diteate  in  fows  of  teiiian  ague 
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A  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  will  he  seen  to  be  of  a  remarkably  pale 
col  our f  and  tvtthtn  some  of  tJiese  pale  corpnscles  will  be  found  freely ' 
moving  colourless  bodies,  containing  a  fine  granular  pigment.  Some  of 
the  red  corpuscles  are  almost  quite  decolonsed,  and  within  these  the 
process  of  segmentation  of  the  ffcemavieeba  into  15-20  ^xirts  may  be  more 
or  less  clearly  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  where  this  process  can 
be  observed,  and  where  the  segments  are  fewer — 6  to  8  in  number — and 
result  in  the  cJiaractei'istic  marigold  arrangement,  the  diagnosis  of  quartan 
fever  may  be  made  with  equal  certainty. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  illustrate  the  foregoing  remarks  by  a  figure  representing  a  8i)ecimen 
of  blood  taken  from  a  case  of  tertian  fever  at  the  commencement  of  the 
paroxysm.     The  pale  corpuscles  contain  the  plasmodia  (fig.  33). 

This  figure  is  drawn  from  appearances  actually  observed  by  the  author 
in  three  cases  of  tertian  fever,  and  it  will  perhaps  have  an  additional 
value  as  affording  a  means  of  comparison  with  figs.  27-29,  which  were 
partly  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  in  part  merely  diagrammatic. 

In  cases  where  the  Hsemamoeba  is  found  in  the  blood,  together  with 
the  forms  of  Laverania  just  described,  the  condition  may  be  taken  to  be 
one  of  atypical  or  anomalous  intermittent  fever. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  great  importance  of  these 
researches.  By  their  aid  it  has  become  for  the  first  time  possible  to 
distinguish  malaria  with  absolute  certainty  by  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  we  have  thus  acquired  an  invaluable  means  of 
discriminating  other  affections  which  closely  resemble  it,  as  obscure  sepsis, 
and  certain  cases  of  endocarditis  and  tuberculosis.^^ 

4.  Methods  of  Examining  the  Blood  for  the  Parasites  of 

Malaria. — No  more  need  be  said  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  ex- 
pediency of  being  able  to  recognise  the  principal  varieties  of  this  inte- 
resting parasite.  For  the  purpose  is  needed  an  oil-immersion  lens  and  a 
moderately  wide  aperture  of  the  diaphragm,  or,  still  better,  an  apochro- 

2.0 
matic  objective — as  Zeiss's  apochromatic  objective  -^—  with  compensating 

eye-piece  IV.,  or  Reichert's  semi-apochromatic  yV  i8K  With  such  an 
instrument  very  little  practice  will  secure  proficiency  of  observation; 
indeed,  the  endoglobular  pigmented  parasite  can  be  discovered  quite 
as  readily  as,  for  instance,  the  spirillum  of  relapsing  fever. 

For  the  purposes  of  more  precise  investigation,  and  especially  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  being  misled  by  the  process  of  vacuolation  in  the  red 
corpuscles  which  has  been  noticed  at  p.  41,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
staining  methods. 

To  distinguish  the  parasite  of  malaria  from  simple  vacuolation  it  will  suffice 
to  smear  the  under-surface  of  the  slide  upon  which  a  preparation  is  mounted 
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«itli  some  blae  Bnit),  as,  for  in 
will  Ibon  diEplaf  tlie  some  colni 
pipd  by  corpusclea,*' 

Tlie  parasit*  may  be  suitably  stained  iu  the  following  way  : — 
5Iethylene-bl«e  is  dissolved  in  normiil  (0.6%)  salt  solution  until  the 
flnid  ia  somewhat  deeply  coloured.  The  latter  is  then  filtered,  sterilised, 
and  sot  Bpart  in  small  quantities  in  thoroughly  sterilised  test-tubes.  The 
point  of  the  finger  is  then  carefully  cleansed,  a  drop  of  the  staining  flnid 
applied  to  it,  and  through  this  tlie  finder  is  pricked  with  a  needle.  The 
flowing  blood  mixed  with  the  staining  fluid  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
cover-glass,  nnd  this  is  placed  prejiara  lion -aide  downwards  u]Kin  n  slide 
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and  examined.  The  preparation  must  be  spread  in  a  very  thin  layer, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  guard  against  evaporation.  This  may  be 
done  by  sealing  the  edge  of  the  cover-gloss  with  paralfiu-wAX.  It  may 
be  examined  first  with  a  fairly  wide  aperture  of  the  diaphragm,  aud 
afterwards  with  an  oj>en  condenser  and  a  good  oil 'immersion  lens. 

The  Plasmodia,  whether  enclosed  within  the  red  corpuscles  or  lying 
free  in  the  blood,  are  stained  a  distinct  blue  of  a  light  shade,  and  upon 
this  the  pigment  particles  which  they  exhibit  and  the  process  of  develop- 
ment which  they  undergo  may  lie  easily  discerned.  It  must  be  mentioned 
that  besides  the  plaemodia  some  red  corpTi.^clea  which  are  free  from  them 
may  also  take  the  stain  ;  but  with  a  little  attention  confusion  will  not 
arieo  from  this,  since  the  corpuscles  in  question  are  stained  uniformly 
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throughout.  Instead  of  normal  salt  solution,  diluted  and  sterilised, 
ascitic  fluid  may  be  employed  for  mixing  the  methylene- blue  solution 
{Guarnieri  and  Cdli). 

To  mount  a  permanent  preparation,  the  blood  should  be  dried  in  a 
very  thin  layer,  the  cover-glass  heated  for  some  time  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  preparation  stained  in  eosin-methylene-blue  solution  {Cfheminsky^ 

Plehn's  solution  is  as  follows : — 

A  concentrated  watery  solution  of  methylene-blue  .        .    60  parts 
i7e  solution  of  eosin  in  757o  alcohol  .        .        .20  parts 

Distilled  water 40  parts 

To  this  is  added  12  drops  of  a  2o7o  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

The  red  corpuscles  then  appear  a  light  red,  leucocytes  light  blue,  and 
their  nuclei  a  deep  blue,  the  eosinophil  granules  of  the  leucocytes  a 
deep  red ;  the  parasites  of  malaria  are  stained  blue.  The  method  yields 
good  results. 

The  method  of  Aldehoff  and  Gabritachewsky  for  staining  eosinophil 
cells  may  also  be  applied  for  the  detection  of  these  parasites  (fig.  34)  in 
the  following  manner : — 

On  cover-glasses  prepared  as  laid  down  at  p.  46,  the  blood  is  spread 
out  in  a  thin  layer,  and  they  are  then  immersed  in  a  concentrated  alco- 
holic solution  of  eosin  *  for  half-an-hour  in  the  cold,  or  for  2-3  minutes 
with  heat,  removed  and  washed  with  distilled  water,  then  again  stained 
by  dipping  them  once  or  twice  into  a  concentrated  watery  solution  of 
methylene-blue,  and  finally  well  rinsed  with  distilled  water.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  blood  rapidly,  and  to  conduct  the  process  without 
undue  delay.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  blood-plates  which 
make  their  appearance  (fig.  34  df)  may  be  thought  to  have  something  to 
do  with  the  disease.  R,  Paltauf  has  directed  attention  to  this  as  a 
source  of  fallacy,  and  it  may  possibly  explain  the  remarkable  observa- 
tions of  Hochsinger,^^^ 

It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  Loeff  and  Pfeiffer  ^^  have  discovered  in  the  blood 
in  SMALL-POX  certain  protozoa,  to  which  they  attribute  a  pathological  signi- 
ficance. 

2.  Vermes* — Under  this  heading  we  have  to  describe  Distoma 
haematobium  and  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis.  Both  are  worms — the 
first  of  the  class  Platoda  and  order  Trejnatoda;^^  the  second  of  the 
class  Annelida,  order  NenicUoda,  family  Filariadece, 

1.  Distoma  HsBmatobium  (fig.  35). — Btlharz^'^*  has  found  this  para- 
site in  the  main  trunk  and  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  in  the  splenic 
and  mesenteric  veins,  and  in  the  venous  plexuses  of  the  bladder  and 

*  Eosin  blaulich  22,  Bayer,  Elberfeld. 
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rectum.  The  worm  infests  the  North  and  East  Coasts  of  Africa,  and, 
according  to  Brock^^'^  is  met  with  also  in  South  Africa.  Except  in  the 
blood,  the  eggs  are  more  commonly  found  than  the  parasite  itself,  and 
this  in  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  the  large  intestine, 
and  the  urine  (see  chapter  on  Urine),  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea,  hsematuria, 
and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  these  organs.  Distoma  haema- 
tobium has  not  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  found  in  the  peripheral 
blood-vessels,  and  on  this  account  it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  microscopic 
examination  of  the  blood  during  life.  The  parasite  is  of  a  white  colour. 
The  male  and  female  are  distinct  individuals,  differing  in  this  from  the 
other  trematode  parasites.  The  former  is  from  12-14  ^°^«  ^^^St  ^^^® 
latter  16-20  mm.,  and  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape.  The  male  is  thicker 
than  the  female.  There  are  oral  and  abdominal  suckers  anteriorly,  and 
the  genital  opening  in  either  sex  lies  close  behind  the  latter.  On  the 
abdominal  as])ect  of  the  male  is  a  deep  trench  with  overlapping  edges, 


Fig.  35.— Distoma  Hfcmatobiuni.    Male  and  Female,  with  Eggs,  from  a  preparation  by 

Dr.  Sehiess  Bey. 


which  begins  just  behind  the  alxlominal  ix)re,  and  serves  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  female  (canalis  gynecophorus). 

The  eggs  are  slender  bodies,  about  0.12  mm.  long  and  0.04  mm. 
broad,  and  furnished  with  a  little  spike,  which  projects  from  the 
extremity  or  at  the  side. 

Rifujer^^  discovered  a  new  form  of  this  worm  at  Tamsai  in  Formosa,  and 
Manson  fonnd  the  eggs  of  the  same  species  in  the  bloody  spata  of  a  Chinese 
who  had  lived  for  a  long  period  in  Formosa. 

2.  Filaria  Sanguinis  Hominis. — Dr.  Lmis^'^  of  Calcutta  was  the 
first  to  describe  it  as  occurring  in  the  living  body. 

It  is  the  larva  of  a  filiform  worm,  Filaria  Bancrofti,  which  in  the 
mature  state  inhabits  the  human  lymphatic  system. '-^^  The  female  is 
15  mm.  long,  and  very  prolific.  The  male  measures  8  centimetres,  and 
at  its  hinder  end,  which  is  pointed  and  incurved,  carries  two  spicula  of 
unequal  length.  The  larvae  make  their  way  from  the  lymphatics  into 
the  blood  stream.  The  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  the  larva  in  question, 
exists  in  great  quantity  in  the  blood.    It  is  0.007-0.01 1  mm.  in  breadth 
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and  0.27-0.34  mm.  long.  It  has  a  short  rounded  head,  with  a  tongue- 
like appendage,  and  a  long  pointed  tail.  From  the  hinder  extremity  a 
ribbon-like  process  projects,  and  when  viewed  with  a  high  power  of  the 
microscope,  this,  like  the  cephalic  appendage,  ia  seen  to  be  the  end  of  a 
closed  sac  in  which  the  animal  can  coil  or  extend  itself.  This  envelope 
is  entirely  structureless,  but  the  contained  parasite  is  seen  under  a  very 
high  power  to  be  transversely  striated  and  very  granular.  In  the  blood 
the  animal  exhibits  for  hours  at  a  time  the  liveliest  movements.'"  At 
iirst  it  seems  to  be  homogeneous  and  transparent,  but  after  some  hours 
its  motion  ceases,  it  assumes  a  darker  tint,  and  the  granular  contents  of 
its  body  are  easily  discernible. 

The  parasite  is  rarely  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  blood  and  lymph 
of  persons  who  live,  or  have  lived,  in  the  tropics.  Thus  DemaTquay 
discovered  it  in  Paris  in  the  hydrocele  fluid  of  a  native  of  Havana, 


Fin.  36.— l^lBiis  Sangulula  HoniLnia  (after  LtaU  sail  LeuctartX 

and  Wucherer  saw  it  in  Bahia  several  times  in  the  urine  of  persons 
with  tropical  chyiuria.**"  It  has  recently,  however,  been  met  with  in 
temperate  climates.'^' 

It  may  infest  the  blood  for  months,  or  even  years,  without  giving 
any  sign  of  its  presence ;  but  commonly,  by  blocking  or  perforation  of 
capillaries  and  lymphatics,  it  leads  to  hematuria  and  chyluria,  or  to 
hiemorrhage  and  lymphatic  exudation  in  different  organs. 

Maneott  discovered  that  mosquitoes  acquire  the  Filaria  directly  from 
the  blood  of  persons  infested  by  it.  Within  the  mosquito  the  parasite 
grows  ill  six  or  seven  days  to  the  length  of  1.5  mm.,  and  can  then 
subsist  in  the  water  where  the  insect  lays  its  egg.  In  this  way  the 
Filaria  may  reach  the  human  body  through  drinking  water. ™^  Patrick 
Maneon,  Stephen  Mackenzie,  and  others,^  have  shown  that  in  persons 
who  suffer  from  thtf  presence  of  Filaria  sanguinis  homiuis,  the  parasite 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  blood  only  at  certain  periods,  being  absent  during 
the  day,  and  abounding  especially  at  night.     Hence  it  is  important  that, 
when  it  is  sought  for,  iJie  blortd  should  be  taJcen  from  the  patient  at  night 
and  forthwith  examined.  ^ 

VI.  OHEinOAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  BLOOD. 
1.  Colourings  Hatter.''^^ — The  most  important  constituent  of  the 
blood  is  the  Ozyhamoglobin — the  combination  of  the  colouring  matter 
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no.  37.— Spectrum  of  Oxj'hecmoglobin. 

with  oxygen  which  is  formed  by  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs. 
The  characteristic  spectrum  of  dilute  solutions  of  this  body  exhibits  two 
absorption-bands  between  D  and  E  (of  Fraunhofer's  lines).  The  band 
nearest  to  D  is  darker,  narrower,  and  more  strongly  marked ;  that  next 
to  £  is  less  sharply  defined  and  broader  (fig.  37). 

When  submitted  to  the  action  of  deoxidising  substances,  oxyhsemo- 
globin  gives  place  to  Reduced  HsBmoglobin.  The  spectrum  of  this  body 
is  characterised  by  a  single  band,  occupying  a  space  about  midway  be- 
tween the  former  two  bands  (fig.  38). 
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Fio.  38.— S[)eotnim  of  Keduceil  Haenioglobln. 


Under  the  action  of  acids  of  all  kinds,  of  strong  alkalies,  and  even  of 
COg,  haemoglobin  is  broken  up  into  (i)  a  proteid  resembling  globulin, 
and  (2)  the  iron-containing  lx)dy  known  as  Hsematin. 

The  spectrum  of  haematin  in  alkaline  solution  shows  an  absorption- 
band  lying  between  C  and  I)  of  Fraunbofer^s  lines  (tig.  39).  In  an  acid 
solution  its  spectrum  is  identical  with  that  of  the  methsemoglobin  acid 
solution  (fig.  42). 
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Haematin  in  alkaline  solution,  when  treated  with  reducing  agents, 
yields  Reduced  Hasmatiii.  The  spectrum  of  this  body  (fig.  40)  exhibits 
two  absorption-bands  between  D  and  E.  If  the  reduced  solution  be 
shaken  up  with  air  or  oxygen,  these  bands  disappear  again,  and  the 
spectrum  shows  once  more  the  two  absorption-bands  of  the  alkaline 
solution  of  haematin. 

HaBmatin  in  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid  forms,  even  from 
minute  blood-traces,  microscopic,  highly  characteristic,  brown  rhombic 
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Fio.  39.— Spectrum  of  Haematin  in  an  Alkaline  Solution. 

crystals  (fig.  41).  These  brown  rhombic  crystals  of  haematin  chloride 
are  commonly  known  as  haemin  crystals,  and  were,  first  discovered  by 
Teiehmann.^^  They  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  inasmuch  as  their 
formation  affords  an  admirable  test  for  blood  colouring-matter  under  the 
most  varied  conditions.  We  shall  repeatedly  have  to  revert  to  this 
later  on. 

To  test  for  h8Bmin  crystals,  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted : — 
The  substance  supposed  to  contain  blood  colouring-matter  must  be  dried 
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Fig.  40.— Spectrum  of  Reduced  Haematin. 


(if  not  already  dry),  powdered,  and  placed  upon  a  slide.  A  crystal  of 
common  salt  is  then  added  to  it,  and  a  cover-glass  laid  upon  the  pre- 
paration. A  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  then  allowed  to  flow 
beneath  the  cover-glass.  The  whole  is  heated  to  a  point  below  boiling, 
and  after  a  little  while,  if  the  substance  contains  blood  cplouring-niatter, 
haemin  crystals  (fig.  41)  will  be  discernible  by  the  microscope. 

When  an  acid  solution  of  hasmatin  in  alcohol  is  treated  with  reducing  agents, 
a  series  of  colouring-matter  derivatives  are  obtained.    Of  these,  hcemeUoporphyrin 
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{Hoppe'Seyler)^^  and  hexahydro-JuBmatoporphyrin  {Neneki'Sieber)^^  have  been 
already  isolated.  If  baematoporphyrin  be  acted  upon  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  in  an  alcoholic  medium,  it  yields  a  body  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
chemically  or  by  its  spectrum  from  urobilin  {Hoppe-SeyUr).^^  According  to  C.  U 
Nobet,^^  however,  this  body  is  otherwise  not  identical  with  urobilin. 

This  substance  can  also  be  obtained  from  bilirubin  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  {MtUy),^^  There  is  another  important  derivative  of  hsematin,  which  is 
apparently  identical  with  bilirubin.  This  is  HsBmatoidin,  a  substance  first  dis- 
covered by  Virehow^^  in  extravasated  blood.  It  was  afterwards  found  in  old 
cerebral  clots,  in  splenic  infarctions,  blood  cysts,  &c.,  and  it  has  been  met  with 
in  human  urine,  in  the  sputum,  and  faeces.* 

From  these  facts,  namely,  that  urobilin  can  be  formed  from  ha^matin  by  the 
action  of  reducing  agents,  and  that  this  substance  can  also  be  formed  from 
bilirubin,  Nencki  and  Sieher  have  established  very  simple  relations  between  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  and  that  of  the  bile.  They  have  constructed  a  new 
formula  to  express  the  constitution  of  hsematin,  and  from  this  it  would  appear 
that  hsematin  is  changed  into  bilirubin  by  the  addition  of  two  molecules  of  water 
and  the  removal  of  one  atom  of  iron,  thus  : — 

C33    Hs2    N4    O4      Fe  +   2H2O   -   Fe      =      C32    Hag    N4    Og 
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Fio.  41.— Teichnianu's  H«Muin  Crystals  (eye-piece  III.,  objective  8A,  Reichert), 


It  follows  from  this,  according  to  Ntncki  and  Siebcr,  that  bile  pigment  u  formed 
from  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  in  that  its  molecules  lose  iron  and  take  up  ipoter, 
Latschenberger^^  concludes,  from  experiments  which  he  performed  on  animals, 
that  bile  pigment,  or  rather  its  antecedents,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Chdeglobin,  results  from  the  decomposition  of  blood -colouring  matter,  a  dark- 
coloured  ferruginous  pigment  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  Choleglobin  is 
elaborated  both  in  the  tissues  and  in  the  interior  of  cells. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  not  unimportant  to  consider  these  views  here,  in  antici- 
pation of  much  that  will  have  to  be  said  later  on  concerning  the  colouring  matters 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  bile,  in  their  relations  to  one  another. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  forms  with  oxygen  another  com- 
pound, called  Methaemoglobin,^^  which  is  distinguished  from  oxyhaemo- 
globin  by  the  more  intimate  union  of  the  O  with  the  Hb. 

The  spectrum  of  methaRmoglobin  in  acid  and  neutral  solutions  shows 
four  absorption-bands  (fig.  42),  one  well  marked  (between  C  and  D), 
the  other  three  in  the  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  being  less  easily  seen. 

*  See  the  chapters  on  these  subjects. 
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This  spectrum,  as  already  said,  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  acid 
hsBmatin  in  alcoholic  solution.  Any  possibility  of  confounding  these 
two  bodies  is,  however,  excluded  by  the  fact  that  when  methcemoglobin 
is  acted  upon  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  its  spectrum  gives  place,  firsts 
to  that  of  oxy haemoglobin  (fig.  37),  and  after  a  while  to  that  of  reduced 
haemoglobin  (fig.  38) ;  whilst,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  solution  of  luBinatin 
treated  with  ammonium  sulphide  yields  a  spectrum  exhibiting  two 
absorption-bands  between  D  and  E  (fig.  40).  In  alkaline  solution  the 
spectrum  of  methaemoglobin  shows  three  bands,  viz.  a  narrow  one  be- 
tween C  and  D,  but  close  to  the  latter,  and  two  broader  ones  between 
D  and  E  (Jaderholvi):^ 

1.  Blood-changes  in  Dyspnoea. — All  conditions  which  interfere  with 
the  giving  off  of  COg,  and  the  absorption  of  O  in  the  lungs,  are  attended 
with  certain  characteristic  changes  in  the  blood. 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  dyspnoea  do  not  fall  within  our  province. 
They  result  directly  from  the  condition  of  the  blood,  which  shows  itself 
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Fio.  42— .Spectrum  of  Methwiiuiglobin  iu  Acid  and  Neutral  .Solutions. 


in  the  appearance  of  the  patient.  The  arterial  blood  is  laden  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  in  consequence  has  a  darker  colour,  and  this  imparts 
a  bluish  hue  to  the  visible  surfaces — cheeks,  lips,  nose,  and  finger-tips. 
Microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  shows  no  changes  of  a  special 
character.  And  further,  in  cases  of  the  most  severe  dyspnoea  the  blood 
is  never  so  deficient  in  oxygen  that  its  spectrum  exhibits  any  consider- 
able change,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  disappearance  of  the  oxyhaemo- 
globin  bands.  V,  Loos,  by  the  application  of  Henocque's  instrument,  has 
observed  a  notably  diminished  intensity  in  the  oxyhsenioglobin  bands  in 
three  cases  of  extreme  cyanosis,  while  the  proportion  of  contained  haemo- 
globin was  approximately  normal ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  with  greater 
familiarity  in  the  use  of  this  method,  we  shall  learn  to  distinguish  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  spectroscopic  changes  as  a  result  of  dyspnoea. 

2.  Blood-changes  in  Oarbonic  Oxide  Poisoning. — In  carbonic  oxide 
poisoning  the  blood  undergoes  a  change  of  colour  which  is  appreciable 
by  the  naked  eye.  It  becomes  of  a  bright  cherry-red,  alike  in  the 
arteries  and  the  vein&     Spectrum-analysis  shows  the  most  important 
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change  (fig.  43).  The  two  absorption-bands  of  oxyhaemoglobin  are 
replaced  by  two  others  between  D  and  E,  but  placed  slightly  nearer  to 
the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  These  bands  indicate  the  union  of  the 
hcemoglobin  with  carbonic  oxide, ^^^  and  the  most  important  quality  of 
this  union  is,  that  these  bnwh  cannot^  as  in  the  case  of  orijhcemoglohin, 
he  mofh  to  disappear  by  the  action  of  tleoxidisiug  agents  (ammonium 
sulphide,  Stokes'  fluid).  Carbonic  oxide  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  of 
the  living  subject  may  be  recognised  thus : — A  few  cubic  centimetres  of 
blood  are  taken  from  the  patient  by  means  of  a  cupping-glass,  and  mixed 
with  water.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  is  then  added,  and  the  solution  is 
placed  in  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel  sidcit,  or,  still  better,  the  blood  itself 
placed  by  means  of  Hdnocque's  apparatus  before  the  slit  of  the  spectro- 
scope. If  the  specimen  be  one  of  blood  poisoned  with  carbonic  oxide, 
the  two  absorption-bands  will  remain  in  spite  of  the  admixture  with 
the  reducing  agent,  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  presence  of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  blood  can  also  be  determined 
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Fio.  43.— Spectrum  of  Carbonic  Oxide  Hieiuoglobin. 


by  the  following  chemical  test : — To  a  quantity  of  blood  mixed  with 
water  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  added.  When  the  mix- 
ture is  slowly  warmed,  a  cinnabar-red  colour  appeara  Under  similar 
circumstances  a  solution  containing  oxyhsemoglobin  will  turn  brownish- 
green  (Hoppe'Seyler^  Otto):^^ 

A  modification  of  this  test  has  been  suggested  by  Salkowski,^^'  The 
blood  to  be  examined  is  diluted  with  water  to  twenty  times  its  bulk, 
and  a  like  quantity  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  (sp.  gr.  1.34)  is  added. 
If  the  blood  contains  carlx)nic  oxide,  the  fluid  turns  first  white  and 
cloudy,  and  presently  a  bright  red ;  when  allowed  to  stand,  red  flakes 
form  and  settle  upon  its  surface.  In  the  case  of  normal  blood,  when 
treated  in  this  way,  a  dirty  brown  coloration  results.  Kuniyoiti  Kata- 
yama^s  method  '-^  is  to  add  to  the  blood  a  little  yellow  sulphide  of 
ammonium  and  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  presence  of  carbonic  oxide  will 
then  be  shown  by  the  appearance  of  a  Iwautiful  red  colour,  whilst  normal 
blood  so  treated  turns  grey  or  greenish- grey. 

Kunkel  and  Welzel  '-'^  employ  zinc  chloride,  or  a  very  dilute  solutio 
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of  platinum  chloride.  With  these  reagents  carbonic  oxide  blood  turns 
a  bright  red,  while  normal  blood  becomes  black.  Other  tests  recom- 
mended by  Wdzel  are  potassium  ferrocyanide,  acetic  acid,  and  tannin. 
Ruhner  ^^  dilutes  the  blood  with  four  to  five  times  its  bulk  of  acetate  of 
lead,  which  causes  normal  blood  to  take  a  chocolate-brown  colour,  while 
if  carbonic  oxide  be  present  it  turns  red. 

3.  Blood-changes  in  Poisoning  with  Snlphuretted  Hydrogen  {Hydro- 
thioncemia), — The  investigations  of  Hoppe-Seyler^^  tend  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  hflemoglobin  will  enter  into  combination  with  HgS,  and  form 
a  substance  which  that  author  has  called  Sulphide  of  Methasmoglobin. 
It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  in  the  severest  cases  of  poisoning  with 
HgS,  the  two  absorption-bands  in  the  spectrum  of  oxyhaemoglobin  are 
never  known  to  disappear.  In  such  cases,  the  blood  becomes  peculiarly 
dark,  and  sometimes  of  a  dull  green  tint.  And  it  is  further  remarkable 
that  the  distinction  between  venous  and  arterial  blood  entirely  disap- 
pears {LeiciTi).^^ 

4.  Blood-changes  in  Prussic  Acid  Poisoning. — Preyer  ^^^  maintains 
that  hydrocyanic  acid  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  haemoglobin. 
However  this  may  be,  such  a  compound  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the 
blood  of  men  or  animals  poisoned  with  the  drug.  According  to  Hoppe- 
Seyler^^^  the  union  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  hasmoglobin  is  of  a 
very  unstable  character,  the  resulting  body  readily  decomposing  when 
crystallised  or  in  presence  of  putrefaction.  Koheii  describes  a  case  of 
this  union. 

5.  Blood  -  changes  in  Poisoning  with  Chlorate  of  Potash. — 
Marchand  ^^^  discovered  that  when  potassic  chlorate  was  taken  in  great 
quantities,  the  blood  was  profoundly  altered,  the  most  nota})le  effect 
being  the  formation  of  a  sepia-like  decomposition  product,  which  was 
afterwards  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  methsemoglobin  of  Hoppe- 
Seyler  mentioned  above.  Large  doses  of  chlorate  of  potash  cause  the 
production  of  methasmoglobin  itself  in  the  blood,  especially  of  children. 
Stokvis  and  others  ^^  conclude  from  experiments  upon  rabbits  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  salt  is  not  attended  with  the  formation  of  methsemo- 
globin  in  the  blood  of  the  living  subject ;  while  Marchand  and  Cahn  ^"^ 
have,  in  fact,  obtained  this  result  in  certain  animals,  notably  dogs.  The 
opinion  of  the  latter  observers  finds  support  in  a  clinical  notice  of 
LenhartZy  and  also  in  a  pathological  observation  recorded  by  H, 
HammerJ^^ 

Chlorate  of  potash  may  be  easily  detected  by  spectrum-analysis  in 
fairly  dilute  solutions  of  haemoglobin,  and  the  spectrum  of  methaemoglobin, 
if  present,  will  afford  presumptive  evidence  of  the  i>oison.  Methaemo- 
globin is  produced  also  by  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl  {Gamgee) 
and  the  injection  of  sodium  nitrite  into  the  blood-vessels  ^^  {Hoppe- 
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Seyler\  as  well  as  by  kairin,  thallin,  hydrochinon,  pyrocatechin,  iodine, 
bromine,  turpentine,  sether,  perosmic  acid,  permanganate  of  potash  {G. 
Hat/em),  and  antifebrin  {F.  MiUltr).^^^  [The  nitrites  form  a  compound 
¥rith  its  oxygen,  more  firmly  fixed  than  that  of  the  oxygen  in  oxyhaemo- 
globin.  They  consequently  tend  to  stop  internal  respiration,  but  are 
more  readily  displaced  by  the  products  of  asphyxia  than  is  carbonic 
oxide  haemoglobin,  and  so  again  permit  the  aeration  of  the  blood  at  the 
lunga] 

6.  Poisoning  with  NitrobenzoL — It  has  been  asserted  ^^^  that  in 
dogs  poisoned  with  nitrobenzol  the  spectroscope  has  shown  blood-changes 
attributable  to  the  presence  of  haematin.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  in 
any  case  of  suspected  poisoning  by  this  means  in  the  human  subject, 
the  blood  should  be  examined  in  this  direction  by  the  spectroscope.  In 
a  typical  case  of  nitrobenzol  poisoning  which  the  author  ^^^  lately  had 
occasion  to  investigate,  the  blood  was  of  a  remarkable  dun  colour,  but 
presented  normal  microscopic  and  spectroscopic  appearances. 

7.  Haemoglobinsemia.^^^ — By  this  term  is  meant  the  condition  in 
which  haemoglobin  is  found  dissolved  in  the  blood.  It  is  followed  by 
Hcemoglobinuriaj  whenever  the  spleen  and  the  liver  are  unequal  to  the 
task  of  eliminating  the  materials  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  within  the  vessels. 

Tlie  presence  of  free  colouring  matter  in  the  blood  may  easily  be 
determined  thus : — A  little  of  the  blood,  drawn  from  the  patient  by 
means  of  a  cupping-glass,  is  placed  immediately  in  a  refrigerator,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  blood  is  normal, 
perfectly  clear  yellowish-coloured  serum  will  settle ;  whereas,  if  haeino- 
globinaemia  be  established,  there  will  l>e  seen  over  the  blood-clot  a 
beautiful  transparent  ruby -red  stratum.  The  spectroscope  shows  in  the 
case  of  normal  serum  a  feeble  absorption-band  in  the  blue  part  of  the 
spectrum  (at  F)y  said  to  be  due  to  lutein  (Thudichum) )'^^^  whilst  with 
serum  containing  colouring  matter  it  shows  the  two  absori)t ion-bands  of 
oxyhaemoglobin.  The  following  method  may  also  be  employed  : — Blood 
serum  is  made  to  coagulate  by  heating  it  to  7o'*-8o'*  C.  If  it  contains 
dissolved  colouring  matter  it  will  ai)pear  of  a  more  or  less  d(?ep  brown 
colour,  whereas  healthy  blood-serum  when  coagulated  is  light  yellow  and 
of  a  milky  turbidity.  This  method  serves  well  for  the  detection  of 
haemoglobinaBmia.^^*^ 

8.  Recognition  of  Changes  in  the  Oolouring  Matter  of  the  Blood.— 
The  changes  in  the  character  of  the  blood  referred  to  abovt^  are  chiefly 
to  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  Very  perfect  little 
instruments  for  clinical  use  have  been  invented  l)y  Desaga  of  Heidel- 
berg, Zeiss  of  Jena,  and  Hoffmann  of  Paris.  Browning's  8j)ectroscope  is 
also  very  suitable  for  the  puri)ose. 
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To  use  one  of  these,  artificial  or  day  light  is  made  to  fall  upon  the 
slit  of  the  instrument.  The  telescopic  tube  attached  to  the  apparatus  is 
focused  until  a  spectrum  is  clearly  defined,  and  if  daylight  be  employed, 
the  slit-like  aperture  is  narrowed  so  as  to  bring  Fraunhofer's  lines  clearly 
into  view.  The  blood-solution  to  be  tested  is  then  fixed  between  the 
aperture  and  the  light.  If  the  fluid  be  too  concentrated,  it  must  be 
diluted  beforehand.  If  the  light  be  artificial,  whether  from  a  lamp  or 
some  other  source,  it  is  well  to  place  a  little  common  salt  or  some  other 
salt  of  sodium  in  the  flame,  in  order  to  define  the  situation  of  the  sodium 
line.     H^nocque's  instrument  is  applicable  to  the  same  purpose. 

Very  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  investigation  of  blood 
spectra  with  the  aid  of  E.  Bering's  ^^^  "  Lensless  Spectroscope^*  an  instru- 
ment which  especially  commends  itself  to  the  practitioner  by  reason 
of  its  cheapness.  It  has  been  employed  by  the  author  together  with 
Browning's  pocket-spectroscope,  and  shown  itself  to  be  quite  as  service- 
able. The  lensless  spectroscope  consists  of  two  tubes,  one  sliding  within 
the  other,  and  of  about  2i  cm.  diameter.     Of  these,  the  outer  one  is 


Fig.  44.— Hering'8  Spectroscope  without  Lenses. 


closed  at  its  free  end  by  a  plate  in  which  is  a  slit  with  a  parallelogram 
adjustment  (fig.  44  c).  The  two  parts  of  the  plate  which  support  this 
parallel  adjustment  carry  also  a  pair  of  clips  destined  to  hold  in  posi- 
tion a  rectangular  glass  vessel  or  test-tube  containing  the  fluid  to  be 
examined.  ^^^ 

The  tubes  are  lined  with  black,  and  the  inner  one  (a)  is  provided  at 
(/)  with  a  diaphragm  to  intercept  reflected  light.  At  that  end  of  the 
inner  tube  which  is  turned  towards  the  observer,  a  prism  {d)  is  fixed 
in  such  a  position  that  the  spectrum  is  formed  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  proximal  end  of  the  tube,  which  is  oblique,  not  vertical,  in  section. 
In  using  the  instrument,  the  eye  must  be  directed  at  right  angles  to  this 
section,  and  not  in  the  long  axis  of  the  tube.  The  tubes  must  also  be 
adjusted  iu  such  a  manner  that  the  spectrum  is  well  defined  and  accu- 
rately rectangular. 

When  this  is  done  (by  manipulation  of  the  two  tubes),  a  small  but 
very  clear  spectrum  is  obtained,  in  which  the  yellow  is  little  developed, 
but  which  very  plainly  exhibits  absorption-bands  such  as  those  of  oxy- 
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luemoglobiii  and  uiobilin.     The  instrament  serves  adminiblT  for  ike 
inTesli^tioii  of  these  bodies  in  Mood  and  urine.* 

2.  ProteidS  of  tlie  Blood* — ^The  pioteids  of  the  blood  are 
diHlaiikad  in  aU  cases  in  which  the  total  quantity  of  that  fluid  is 
greaUj  kasened — tempoiarilv.  therefore,  in  hiemorrhagess  of  all  kinds. 
Since,  howcTer,  the  loea  of  blood  is  rapidly  repaired,  it  is  seldom  that 
oppoitonity  offers  of  recognising  this  condition. 

It  may  be  itated  here  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  remark- 
ably  constant,  and  bet  rarely  and  rery  temporarily  exhibits  any  considerable 
vaziation. 

A  permanent  diminution  of  proteids  occurs  under  such  conditions  as 
disturb  unfavourably  the  balance  of  waste  and  repair,  whether  of  the 
blood  itself  or  of  its  contained  albumin.     Thus,  in  all  diseases  which 


Fio.  45.— Oxidation  Flask. 

are  attended  with  long-con  tin  vied  and  excessive  destruction  of  proti^ids 
in  the  system,  these  bodies  are  found  to  be  pro|H^rtionally  wanting  in 
the  blood.  It  should  be  remarked,  liowever,  that  such  princesses  must 
be  long  continued  before  this  effect  is  reached,  especially  when*  the 
digestive  functions  remain  unimpaired.  As  a  rule,  a  diminution  of 
proteids  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  unduly  watery  state  of  the  blomi 
(kydrctmia),  and  is  proportional  to  it.  The  author  has  failed  Un  tind 
changes  in  the  albuminous  constituent  in  connection  with  luiy  disease 
of  the  blood,  and  is  compelled  to  regard  the  instances  reoonliHi  Ui  the 
contrary  as  involving  errors  of  observation. 

Quantitative  Eatimation  of  Proteids— I'.  Ja/csch's  MefhotL^^^— 
The  blood  is  taken  by  cupping-glasses,  placed  in  a  flask  with  a 
caoutchouc-stopper  (fig.  45),  and  its  nitrogen  estimat^ul  by  KjehMiVH 

*  This  instrument  can  be  had  of  RoihCy  of  Prague,  for  live  florins. 
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method  (Gunning's  Mixture).  The  figure  expressing  the  content  of 
nitrogen  is  multiplied  by  6.25,  and  the  result  is  the  amount  of  albumin 
present.  This  method  gives  very  accurate  conclusions.  It  shows  that, 
on  the  average,  the  blood  of  an  adult  contains  22.62  grms.  of  albumin 
to  100  grms.  of  blood.  The  average  quantity  in  the  blood  serum  is 
8.86  grms.  In  morbid  states  this  quantity  may  undergo  considerable 
variation.  As  little  as  8.46  grms.  to  100  grms.  of  blood  was  found  in 
a  case  of  gastric  carcinoma  with  severe  secondary  anaemia. 

Results  similar  to  these  have  been  obtained  by  other  methods,  as 
by  Sirauer,  Stintzing,  and  Gumprecht,^^^  who  used  a  modification  of 
V.  Bamberger's  process,  estimating  the  dried  residue  of  the  blood  and 
deducing  the  proportion  of  albumin,  and  by  Maxon,  Biemackt,  Wendel- 
stadty  and  Bleibtreu,^^^  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  latter  observer  is  much  in  need  of  verification. 

The  occurrence  of  an  absolute  increase  of  proteids  has  not  yet  been 
established  on  satisfactory  evidence.  A  relative  increase  is  known  to 
happen  in  such  diseases  as  are  attended  with  the  withdrawal  of  water 
from  the  system  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  supplied,  as  in  cholera  and 
profuse  diarrhoea.  BiemackVs  ^-^  researches  have  shown  that  the  with- 
drawal of  water  from  the  blood  is  by  no  means  a  constant  occurrence  in 
cholera. 

In  pneumonia  and  erysipelas  there  is  an  increase  of  fibrin.  Hoppe- 
Seyler^'^  has  devised  a  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood,  which  is  at  once  simple  and  adapted  to  clinical 
purposes.  It  may  be  described  as  follows : — A  beaker  of  about  80  cc. 
capacity  is  provided  with  an  india-rubber  cap,  perforated  in  the  middle 
by  a  close-fitting  rod  of  whalebone.  These  are  dried  and  weighed.  Next, 
30-40  cc.  of  blood,  taken  from  the  body  of  the  patient  with  a  cupping- 
glass,  are  placed  in  the  beaker,  which  is  immediately  covered  by  the 
india-rubber  cap  and  its  whalebone  rod.  The  blood  is  then  defibrinated 
by  beating  it  up  with  the  whalebone  rod,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 
The  cover  is  removed,  and  the  beaker  filled  with  water  and  beaten  up 
again.  The  fibrin  is  allowed  to  settle,  washed  with  a  solution  of  salt, 
and  placed  upon  a  filter  whose  weight  is  known.  Here  it  is  again 
washed  with  water  until  the  fibrin  is  almost  free  from  colouring  matter. 
It  is  next  boiled  with  alcohol  (to  dissolve  fat,  lecithin,  and  cholesterin), 

dried  at  no**- 120''  C,  then  cooled,  and  weighed  over  sulphuric 
acid.  ^23 

E.  Ludwig  '^^  and  the  author  have  found  peptones  present  in  great 
quantity  in  the  blood  in  leukaemia.  Devoto,^^^  on  the  other  hand,  failed 
to  detect  peptone  in  this  condition.  In  two  cases  investigated  by  him 
Mattlies^'^  determined  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  peptone,  which  he 
further  ascertained  to  be  deutero-albumose.     The  author  examined  the 
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hhyod  in  eight  cases  of  leuksemia,  using  either  Devoto's  or  Hoffmeister's 
method,  and  in  five  of  these  peptone  was  found  to  be  present  These 
five  were  also  those  cases  of  the  series  which  were  marked  by  abundance 
of  eosinophil  cells  and  granides.  The  association  would  seem  to  be  usual 
(see  p.  38).  A  comparison  of  the  author's  investigations  with  that  of 
Maithes  establishes  beyond  doubt  that  both  of  them  have  detected  the 
same  proteid,  and  this,  in  the  author's  view,  is  peptone. 

To  determine  the  presence  of  peptone  in  the  blood,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  remove  the  other  proteids  by  the  action  of  metallic  oxides,  or  by 
coagulation  with  ammonium  sulphate,  and  then  to  proceed  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  chapter  on  Urine, 

8.  UreE* — Urea  occurs  only  in  traces  in  healthy  blood  {J.  Picard)}-'^ 
The  following  method  will  serve  to  detect  its  presence : — Blood  is 
diluted  with  3-4  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
on  the  filter  repeatedly  with  more  alcohol,  the  filtrates  are  mixed,  and 
the  alcohol  distilled  off.  The  residue  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and 
the  resulting  crystalline  pulp  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  when  the 
crystal  masses  which  have  formed  are  pressed  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper,  dissolved  in  water,  and  treated  with  carbonate  of  baryta  until 
carbonic  acid  ceases  to  form,  and  dried  on  a  water-bath  ;  the  dry  residue 
is  then  extracted  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol.  On  evaporation,  the 
urea  remains  in  long  slender  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic 
system.  If  enough  blood  has  been  taken  (at  least  200-300  cc),  or  if 
the  blood  happens  to  contain  urea  in  large  quantities,  the  following  tests 
may  be  performed  with  the  resulting  crystals  : — 

1.  Dissolve  some  crystals  in  a  drop  of  water  upon  a  slide,  add  a  drop 
or  two  of  moderately  strong  pure  nitric  acid,  and  apply  a  cover-glass. 
When  looked  at  through  the  microscope,  the  characteristic  hexagonal 
plates  of  nitrate  of  urea  will  be  seen. 

2.  To  a  somewhat  saturated  solution  of  the  crystals  add  a  little 
metallic  mercury  and  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  and  heat ;  gas  (CO.,  and  N) 
is  rapidly  evolved. 

3.  Heat  the  dried  crystals  in  a  test-tube,  add  a  trace  of  caustic  soda 
and  a  drop  of  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  A  violet  colour 
(biuret)  indicates  the  presence  of  urea. 

4.  Over  a  crystal  of  urea  pour  a  drop  of  fairly  concentrated  watery 
solution  of  furfurol,  and  add  immediately  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid 
of  1. 10  sp.  gr.  A  play  of  colours  takes  place  from  yellow  through  green 
and  blue  to  purple-red  (Schiff).^^ 

This  reaction  does  not  occur  with  uric  acid,  but  is  yielded  by  allantoin,  though 
less  promptly  and  cleariy  than  by  urea.  It  is  given,  moreover,  by  a  number  of 
other  bodies.*® 
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When  the  above  method  *  fails  to  exhibit  the  presence  of  urea — as, 
indeed,  usually  happens  in  testing  blood,  on  account  of  the  very  small 
quantity  of  that  body  which  it  contains — resort  must  be  had  to  the 
more  accurate  process  of  Hojype-Seyler,^^^  which  can  also  be  employed 
whenever  a  quantitative  analysis  of  urea  is  attempted. 

[Haycraft  "*  recommends  the  following  method  : — 20  cc.  of  blood  are  defibri- 
nated  and  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  parchment-paper  dialyser.  This  is  then 
floated  on  the  surface  of  50  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  in  a  suitable  vessel,  where  it 
remains  for  twelve  hours,  the  surface  being  kept  moist  by  adding  distilled  water. 
To  the  diffusate  is  added  an  equal  bulk  of  concentrated  oxalic  acid  solution,  and 
it  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  To  the  residue  is  added  naphtha-petroleum  to  re- 
move fats.  The  purified  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  barium 
carbonate  added,  next  evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  and 
filtered.  On  concentrating  the  filtrate  urea  crystallises  out,  and  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  tests  already  described.  ] 

Miinzer  has  devised  the  following  plan  for  the  estimation  of  urea  in  the  blood: — 
The  latter  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  and  filtered,  &c.,  as  above,  the  alcoholic 
extract  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water.  This  is  then  submitted 
to  Hufner'a  process  (see  chapter  on  Urine). 

The  method  is  not,  perhaps,  very  exact,  but  by  its  means  Miinzer  has  deter- 
mined the  presence  of  great  quantities  of  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the  blood  in 
cases  of  uraemia. 

The  author  uses  the  following  process : — The  blood  is  weighed,  placed  in  the 
flask  figured  on  p.  77,  and  dried  in  vacuo  at  a  low  temperature.  It  is  then  put 
into  an  apparatus  resembling  Schwarz's  extraction-apparatus,  but  provided  with 
a  well-ground  cylinder  to  be  fitted  to  the  flask  and  filled  with  alcohol,  instead  of 
the  Schwarz  exhalation  flask,  which  is  all  in  one  piece.  In  this  the  dried  blood 
is  extracted  with  alcohol.  The  apparatus  as  used  is  shown  in  fig.  46  ;  A.  indicat- 
ing the  water-supply,  and  B.  the  outflow. 

The  alcoholic  extract  is  evaporated  over  a  gentle  heat  in  ineuo,  and  the  nitro- 
genous matter,  which  consists  entirely  of  urea,  is  estimated  by  Ejeldahl's  method. 

The  results  thus  obtained  are  to  be  relied  on.  The  following  facts  may  be 
mentioned : — In  a  case  of  typhoid  two  analyses  of  the  urine  failed  to  show  any 
nitrogen  in  the  alcoholic  extract ;  while  in  pneumonia  there  was  a  trace  in  one 
instance,  and  none  in  two  others.  In  two  cases  of  diabetes  (four  analyses) 
0.009-0.01  of  nitrogen  were  found  in  the  alcoholic  extract  from  100  grms.  of 
blood. 

Von  Schroder's  method  ^^'^  is  very  delicate,  but,  on  account  of  its 
minute  details,  it  is  hardly  applicable  to  clinical  purposes. 

Urea  is  found  in  increased  quantity  in  the  blood  whenever  its  elimi- 
nation is  interfered  with,  either  by  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  obstruction 
of  the  urinary  passages.  The  results  already  quoted  will  serve  to  show 
that  in  such  conditions  an  excess  of  nitrogen  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
blood,  and  this  is  the  expression  of  the  urea  present. 

V.  Schroder  has  shown  that  the  formation  of  urea  probably  takes  place  in  the 
liver. 

*  The  method  has  been  described  here  because  it  serves  well  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  secretions  and  excretions  generally  for  urea. 


URIC   ACID 

4.  Uric  Acid  and  Xanthin  Substances. 

1.  Uric  Acid. — Gnrroil  found  uric  acid  to  the  amount  of  0.025- 
0.175  'u  a  thousand  in  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  gout.  It 
miiat  lie  observed,  however,  that  his  metliod  of  testing  for  tliis  substance 

was  far  from  exact. ^' 


He  look  about  30-3;  grms.  of  blood  aod  allowed  it  to  coagulsle.  Ten  cc.  of 
the  gerum  were  then  mixed  with  a  dilute  acetic  acid  solution  in  the  proportion  of 
I  :  10.  and  a  delicate  thread  was  placed  in  the  Quid.  When  the  blood  contained 
not  lew  than  aoi;  per  1000  uric  acid,  it  was  found  that,  sftei  twenty-four  to 
loTtj-eigbl  hoars,  the  thread  was  covered  with  uric  acid  crystals. 

In  h  few  imtances  only  did  be  precipitate  from  Ihe  blood  with  alcohol,  and 
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applj  the  murexide  test.  Abdes'^  has  freed  the  blood  from  proteids  bj  the 
Schmidt' Mulheim  process,  and  then  tested  for  uric  acid  by  Ludwig  and  ScdkowtkVs 
method.  Salomon  "^  has  observed  an  increase  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  during 
the  acute  attack  of  gout. 

For  the  detection  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  the  following  procedure 
may  be  adopted:*^ — 100-300  grms.  of  blood  are  removed  by  cupping, 
and  at  once  diluted  with  3-4  times  the  bulk  of  water,  heated  on  the 
water- bath,  and,  when  coagulation  begins,  treated  with  a  few  drops  of 
acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.0335  at  15°  C.)  until  it  has  a  feebly  acid  reaction. 
It  is  left  on  the  boiling  water-bath  for  15-20  minutes,  then  removed 
and  filtered.  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  repeatedly  washed  with 
hot  water  and  added  to  the  filtrate.  The  fluid,  which  should  now  have 
a  slight  yellow  tinge,  is  again  treated  with  a  little  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  as 
before),  boiled  over  a  flame,  allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered.  To  the  filtrate, 
when  cold,  is  added  a  little  sodic  phosphate,  and  it  is  then  submitted  to 
the  Ludwig- Scdkowski  process.  Should  it  happen  that  the  pure  blood 
is  deficient  in  salts,  it  may  not  coagulate  on  the  water-bath  so  as  to 
yield  a  sufficiently  clear  filtrate.  This  may  be  remedied  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  common  salt 

The  filtrate  obtained  by  the  Salkowski- Ludwig  process,  after  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  evaporated  to  the  bulk  of  10  cc,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours;  then,  if  visible  crystals  are 
deposited,  these  are  obtained  on  an  asbestos  filter,  washed  first  with 
cold  water  and  then  with  alcohol.^^ 

1.  Examine  some  of  the  crystals  under  the  microscope.  The  character- 
istic whetstone  forms,  and  sometimes  the  rhombic  tables,  of  uric  acid 
crystals  are  seen  (figs.  116,  117). 

2.  Some  of  the  crystals  may  be  submitted  directly  to  the  murexide 
test  (sec  below).  If  there  should  be  no  precipitate,  or  only  a  very  slight 
one,  after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the  fluid  containing  hydrochloric 
acid  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  pure  nitric  acid 
added,  and  this  again  driven  off  by  heat.  To  the  residue  is  applied,  by 
means  of  pipettes,  at  one  part  a  trace  of  ammonia,  at  another  a  little 
caustic  soda  solution.  If  uric  acid  be  present  a  red  or  purple  coloration 
develops  at  the  spot  touched  by  ammonia,  and  a  blue  round  the  soda 
(murexide  test).  Nitric  acid  in  the  test  may  be  replaced  by  bromine- 
water,  or  chlorine- water,  or  nitrous  acid  (v.  Jaksch).^^  The  latter  serves 
particularly  well.  The  use  of  bromine-water  or  chlorine-water  as  re- 
agents has  for  its  object  to  distinguish  between  uric  acid  and  the 
xanthin  bases. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  may  be  effected 
in  the  same  way.  The  blood  is  first  freed  from  albumin,  and  Salkowski 
and  Ludioig's  process  applied.     The  author  has  frequently  ascertained 
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the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  proteid-free  blood  by  means  of  Hopkins' 
process  (see  Chapter  VIL). 

The  blood  in  health  does  not  contain  uric  acid  in  appreciable  quantity. 
Certain  morbid  states  are  marked  by  its  appearance  there.  In  croupous 
pneumonia  it  may  amount  to  0.008  grm.  in  100  grms.  of  blood.  It  is 
present  also  in  renal  disease  (acute  and  chronic  nephritis  and  contracted 
kidney),  in  severe  anaemia — finally,  in  all  conditions  which  induce 
dyspncea,  notably  in  heart-disease  and  pleurisy.  It  is  absent  from  the 
blood  in  articular  rheumatism  and  typhoid.  It  would  appear  that 
the  febrile  state,  as  such,  never  leads  to  the  production  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  presence  of  uric  acid  iu 
the  blood  is  not  characteristic  of  gout  alone,  and  that  it  has  not,  there- 
fore, the  diagnostic  significance  imputed  to  it  by  Garral, 

2.  Xftnthin  Bases. — Xanthin  substances  liave  been  found  in  the 
blood  by  various  observers. ^^^  They  are  closely  allied  to  uric  acid,  and 
the  principal  are  xanthin  and  hypoxanthin.  Very  probably  adenin, 
paraxanthin,  and  guanin  also  occur.  They  may  be  detected  in  the 
filtrate  after  the  removal  of  uric  acid  in  Salkowski  and  Ludwig^s  process, 
by  the  modified  murexide  test  already  described  (p.  82),  and  by  washing 
the  coloured  residue  after  the  application  of  the  reagents  mentioned 
there  (r.  Jaksch). 

5.  Carbohydrates. 

1.  Ghrape-Sugar. — In  health  the  blood  contains  a  minute  quantity 
of  sugar.  To  detect  its  presence  there,  the  blood  must  first  be  freed 
from  proteids,  and  for  this  purpose  the  old  method  of  Claude  Bernard  ^*^ 
is  the  best.  The  blood  is  weighed,  and  its  own  weight  of  crystalline 
sodic  sulphate  is  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate  may  be  tested  for  sugar  as  below.  Another  method  for  the 
removal  of  proteids  is  to  rub  the  blood  in  a  mortar  with  solid  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  filter.  In  this  c^se  also  the  filtrate  is  free  from  proteids. 
The  process  of  Schmidt  and  MiUheim  will  also  serve.  AMes'^^  employs 
for  the  same  purpose  an  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  chloride. 

1.  Afoore^s  test  will  serve  where  sugar  exists  in  any  quantity.  (See 
chapter  on  the  Urine.) 

2.  Trommer'a  test,     (See  chapter  on  the  Urine,) 

3.  The  phenyl-hydrazin  hydrochloinde  test  is  the  best  for  detecting 
slight  traces  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  It  is  conducted  as  follows  {v, 
Jaksch) :  W2_ 

Add  together  two  parts  of  phenyl-hydrazin  liydrochloride  and  four 
parts  of  acetate  of  soda ;  add  water  and  heat.  Take  5  cc.  of  the  proteid- 
free  filtrate  (which  is  practically  a  saturated  saline  solution),  obtained 
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by  Claude  Bernard's  process,  and  while  still  warm  add  it  to  5  cc.  of  the 
solution  prepared  as  above.  Place  the  mixture  in  a  test-tube  half  filled 
with  water,  heat  it  for  half-an-hour  on  a  water-bath,  and  allow  it  to 
stand.  Or  a  little  of  the  phenyl-hydrazin  salt  and  acetate  of  soda  may 
be  added  in  a  dry  state  to  the  warm  proteid-free  filtrate,  and  the  process 
conducted  as  described  above.  After  it  has  cooled,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  contain  separately  and  in  clusters  the 
characteristic  yellow  crystals  of  phenyl -glucosazon  scattered  amongst 
colourless  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda     (See  chapter  on  the  Urine.) 

To  determine  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  Fehlincfa  fluid 
may  be  employed  (the  blood  having  been  previously  freed  from  proteids) 
in  the  manner  afterwards  to  be  recommended  for  testing  for  sugar  in  the 
urine,  and  the  polarimetric  test  *  may  be  applied.  It  seldom  happens, 
however,  that  the  filtrate  contains  sufficient  sugar  to  be  appreciable  with 
the  polarimeters  at  present  in  use.  LippicKs  instrument  is  the  most 
sensitive,  and  gives  the  best  results  in  this  connection. 

{Pavy's  method,***  if  somewhat  tedious,  serves  well  for  the  estimation  of  sagar 
in  moderately  small  quantity.  The  process  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : — i. 
40  grms.  of  sodic  sulphate  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  20  cc.  of  blood  added. 
The  beaker  and  its  contents  are  weighed ;  the  mixture  is  stirred,  and  about  30  cc. 
of  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sodic  sulphate  added.  The  mixture  is  heated 
till  a  coagulum  forms,  when  the  fluid  is  poured  off,  the  coagulum  washed,  and 
the  washings  added  to  the  fluid  in  another  vessel,  which  is  then  boiled  and 
filtered.  2.  The  filtrate  is  boiled,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  copper  test 
solution  added.  The  resulting  suboxide  of  copper  is  collected  on  a  glass-wool 
filter  and  washed.  It  is  then  dissolved  with  a  little  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and 
nitric  acid,  boiled  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  peroxide,  and  filtered  through  glass 
wool,  which  latter  must  be  carefully  washed.  The  filtrate  contains  the  copper  in 
the  form  of  nitrate.  3.  The  copper  solution  is  placed  in  a  vessel  into  which  a 
cylinder  of  platinum  foil  of  known  weight,  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of 
a  galvanic  battery,  is  suspended.  Within  this  a  platinum  spiral  is  made  con- 
tinuous with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  The  current  is  allowed  to  flow  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  cylinder  is  removed,  washed  in  distilled  water  and 
alcohol,  and  weighed.  The  amount  of  copper  deposited  is  the  basis  of  a  simple 
calculation.  One  p>art  of  copper  corresponds  to  .  5678  part  of  sugar ;  hence  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  used  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  by  this 
figure  the  weight  of  copper  deposited. 

Claude  Bernard* s^*^  method  :— Place  20  grms.  of  crystallised  sodic  sulphate  in 
each  of  six  porcelain  capsules,  and  to  each  add  20  grms.  of  the  blood  to  be  inves- 
tigated. Mix  the  blood  and  salt  together  ;  boil  them  till  the  froth  above  the  clot 
becomes  white,  and  the  clot  itself  is  free  from  red  specks ;  weigh  again,  and 
make  good  the  loss  from  evaporation  by  addition  of  water.  The  whole  is  then 
placed  in  a  small  press,  and  the  fluid  part  expressed,  collected  in  a  capsule,  and 
afterwards  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  placed  in  a  burette.  In  a  flask  place  i  cc.  of 
Fehling's  solution,  and  to  it  add  a  few  small  pieces  of  caustic  potash  and  20  cc. 
of  distilled  water.  Boil  this  fluid,  and  from  the  burette  allow  the  clear  filtrate 
of  the  blood  to  drop  into  the  boiling  dilute  Fehling's  solution  until  the  latter 

*  See  chapter  on  the  Urine. 
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loses  every  trace  of  its  blae  colour.  As  in  all  sugar  estimations,  the  process  must 
be  repeated  several  times  to  get  accurate  results.  Hence  the  reason  why  several 
capsules  are  prepared. 

Read  off  the  number  of  cc.  used  of  the  filtrate  in  the  burette,  e.g.,  —  n  cc. 
The  formula 

n 

in  gimmes  the  weight  of  sugar  per  kilogramme  of  blood. 

In  Seegen'8  method,'^  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  newer  methods, 
the  proteids  are  precipitated  by  ferric  acetate.  The  blood  is  diluted  with  8-10 
times  its  volume  of  water,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  heated.  When  the 
precipitation  of  proteids  commences,  the  mixture  is  made  strongly  acid  by  the 
addition  of  acetate  of  soda  and  perchloride  of  iron ;  then  is  added  sufficient  sodic 
carbonate  to  make  the  mixture  faintly  acid,  and  it  is  boiled,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
filtered  through  a  fine  cloth  filter,  free  from  starch.  The  filtrate  ought  to  be 
clear.  The  residue  on  the  filter  is  washed  several  times  with  water,  and  the 
remaining  fluid  in  it  expressed  by  means  of  a  small  hand-press.  The  expressed 
fluid  is  then  mixed  with  the  clear  filtrate  if  the  mixture  has  a  slightly  reddish 
tint  from  the  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood-pigment.  A  drop  or  two  of 
perchloride  of  iron  is  added  to  precipitate  the  last  traces  of  the  proteids.  The 
fluid  is  again  filtered.  The  sugar  in  the  filtrate  is  estimated  in  the  usual  way  by 
means  of  Fehling  s  solution.] 

In  diabetes  large  quantities  of  griipe-suj:(ar  are  found  in  the  blood. 
Hoppe-Seyler^^  describes  a  case  in  which  it  reached  as  high  as  0.9  per 
cent.  The  author  investigated  the  blood  in  a  case  of  diabetes,  and 
found  0.15  per  cent,  sugar  by  i)olarisation,  0.16  per  cent,  by  titration. 
The  researches  of  Freund  ^'*''  would  make  it  appear  that  a  deoxidising 
substance — presumably  sugar — exists  in  considerable  cjuantity  in  the 
blood  in  cases  of  carcinoma.     This  has  been  substantially  confirmeil  by 

2.  Glycogen. — Salomon  and  Fr.  v.  Frerichs ''^^  have  studied  the 
question  of  glycogen  in  the  white  blood-corpuscles.  Gabntschewsky  ^^^ 
discovered  that  this  body  occurs  partly  in  the  i)r()tophism  of  leucocytes, 
and  partly  as  free  granules  in  the  blood  both  of  health  and  disease. 
For  its  detection  the  blood  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  between  two  cover- 
glasses,  and  dried  in  the  air.  A  concentrated  solution  of  gum  arabic 
containing,  in  100  grms.,  i  grni.  of  iodine  and  3  grms.  of  iodide  of 
I)otassium,  is  taken,  and  a  drop  is  allowed  to  flow  between  the  cover- 
glasses.  The  presence  of  glycogen-containing  leucocytes,  which  are  the 
same  as  the  neutrophil  cells  described  at  p.  35,  and  also  free  granules  of 
glycogen,  is  made  evident  by  a  more  or  less  deep  brown  coloration, 
whether  of  leucocytes  or  granules.  In  health  the  blood  oxamine<l  after 
meals  exhibits  little  or  no  increase  of  glycogen.  In  diabetes  and 
leukaemia  the  glycogen  reaction  is  very  pronounced  (see  Chaps.  IV., 
VII.,  VIII.).  It  is  not,  however,  certain  that  the  reaction  obtained 
in  this  way  with  human  blood  is  due  to  the  presence  of  glycogen,  and 
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the  recent  observations  of  A.  Czemy  ^^  go  to  prove  that  it  is  derived 
from  another  substance  of  amyloid  character  existing  in  the  blood. 
Hujtpert  ^2  has  devised  a  method  based  on  the  separation  of  proteids  by 
means  of  a  copper  salt,  and  has  thus  demonstrated  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  the  existence  of  glycogen  in  the  blood  of  animals.  Where 
sufficient  blood  is  available,  this  method  may  also  be  applied  at  the 
bedside. 

3.  Cellulose.  —  According  to  Freund^^  the  blood  of  tubercular 
patients  contains  cellulose.  For  the  detection  of  sugar,  cellulose,  and 
the  carbohydrates  generally  in  the  blood,  the  process  of  Baumann  and 
Vdransky^^  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  This  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  carbohydrates  are  precipitated  from  their  watery 
solutions  by  the  addition  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  potash,  form- 
ing insoluble  compounds.  This  combination  of  the  carbohydrates  with 
benzoyl  chloride  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  yields  furfurol,  a 
body  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  characteristic  colour-reaction. 

6.  Org^aniC  Acids  in  the  Blood  {Ldpacidcemia). — Traces  of  vola- 
tile fatty  acids  are  sometimes  present  in  the  blood.  The  author  has 
frequently  met  with  them.  For  their  detection  20-30  grms.  of  blood 
are  taken  from  the  patient  by  means  of  a  cupping-glass,  an  equal 
weight  of  sulphate  of  soda  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  with 
absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extract  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
contained  no  fatty  acids ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  occurred  in 
traces  whenever  looked  for  in  fever  and  leukaemia,  and  occasionally  in 
diabetes.'^^  Extraction  of  the  blood  directly  with  alcohol  has  often 
shown  the  presence  of  fatty  acids  in  considerable  quantity,  especially 
in  diabetes. 

Lactic  acid  is  also  sometimes  met  with.  Normal  venous  blood  has 
been  said  to  contain  0.0079  P^^  cent,  of  sarcolactic  acid  (^Berlinei'hlau), 
In  regard  to  the  latter  and  its  tests,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
statements  of  Berlinerhlau.^^^  L.  Hougounenq^'^  has  found  jSoxy- 
butyric  acid  in  the  post-mortem  blood  of  diabetes. 

7.  LipSBinia* — The  blood  invariably  contains  small  quantities  of  fat. 
While  digestion  is  in  progress  it  abounds  in  this  substance  normally ; 
but  a  permanent  excess  of  fat  is  also  a  phenomenon  of  certain  morbid 
states.  The  blood  in  such  cases  is  altered  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
turbid  and  usually  paler  than  in  health.  Under  the  microscope  a 
number  of  minute  strongly-refracting  globules  are  seen  floating  amongst 
the  proper  cellular  elements.  The  white  corpuscles  also  often  contain 
fatty  particles.  [The  lipsemia  of  dial)etes  gives  the  blood  a  pink  or 
strawberry  colour,  and  on   standing  a  creamy  layer  collects  on   the 
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surface.]     If  any  doubt  remains  in  a  given  case  as  to  the  nature  of  these 

particles,  the  addition  of  sether  will  settle  the  matter.     If  they  are  fatty, 

a  drop  of  aether  poured  upon  the  slide  will  dissolve  them  and  cause  them 

to  disappear.     A  method  that  may  be  adopted  to  the  same  end  is  the 

addition  of  i  per  cent,  osmic  acid  solution,  after  staining  with  eosin, 

and  subsequent  dissolution  of  fat  with  aether,  turpentine,  toluol,  or 
xyloL8« 

Lipaemia  has  been  met  with  in  chronic  alcoholism,  chronic  nephritis, 
and  severe  cases  of  diabetes.  It  also  occurs  in  wounds  of  the  medullary 
cavity  of  bones  (embolic  lipsemia)  when  fluid  fat  passes  into  the  blood. 

The  author  found  abundance  of  fat  in  the  blood  of  a  convalescent  from 
typhoid.  His  observations  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
degree  of  lipaemia  is  very  variable  in  different  diseases. 

To  estimate  the  fat  in  the  blood  he  proceeds  thus : — The  blood  is 
weighed,  for  several  days  extracted  with  aether  in  the  modified  Schwarz 
apparatus,  and  the  aethereal  extract  received  in  a  flask  of  known  weight. 
The  weight  of  the  fluid  after  removal  of  the  aether  is  that  of  the  sub- 
stances in  the  blood  which  are  soluble  in  aether,  namely,  fats,  lecithin, 
and  cholesterin.  In  this  way  it  was  found  that  100  grms.  of  blood 
contained  in  diabetes  (three  cases)  0.05-0.16,  in  nephritis  0.1-0.5,  ^^ 
typhoid  0.6,  and  in  pneumonia  0.15  grm. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  aether  extract  was  also  examined  as  to  its  con- 
tent of  nitrogen.  In  one  instance  only — a  case  of  araemia — was  nitrogen  found, 
the  yield  from  100  grms.  of  blood  taken  from  a  vein  being  0.0586  grm.  of 
nitrogen.    The  apparatus  used  was  that  described  on  p.  78. 

8«  CholSBinia. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  condition  in  which  the 
constituents  of  the  bile  are  found  in  the  blood.  In  this  connection  the 
biliary  acids  and  colouring  matters  (bilirubin)  are  the  i)oints  of  cliief 
interest  to  the  physician.  And  of  these,  again,  the  biliary  acids  must 
probably  be  regarded  as  the  real  toxic  agents,  involving  great  possibili- 
ties of  mischief,  leading  to  the  disintegration  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  to  haemoglobinaemia,  disturbing  the  innervation  of  the 
hearty  and  slowing  the  pulse.  As  to  how  far  cholesterin — as  Flint  ^^^ 
suggests — is  concerned  with  this  must  be  left  undecided.  Even  where 
such  symptoms  are  present,  however,  the  quantity  of  biliary  acids  in  the 
blood  is  always  very  small — so  small  at  times  as  to  escape  detection  by 
the  chemical  method  presently  to  be  detailed.  This  method,  neverthe- 
less, deserves  to  be  described,  since  it  will  serve  where  the  biliary  acids 
exist  in  comparative  abundance  in  the  blood,  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
secretions  are  tested  for  bile.     We  shall  therefore  introduce  it  here  : — 

The  blood  ^^  to  be  examined  must  first  be  freed  from  proteids  by 
precipitation  with  alcohol,  or  boiling  it  after  dilution  and  filtering.  The 
proteid-free  filtrate  is  treated  with  acetate  of  lead  and  ammonia.     The 
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biliary  acids  combine  with  the  lead  and  are  precipitated  as  lead  salt& 
The  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  on  a  filter,  boiled  in  alcohol,  and 
filtered.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  decompose  the  lead  salt.  The 
solution  is  again  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted 
by  boiling  with  absolute  alcohol  On  evaporation,  the  bile  salts  will 
crystallise  out,  or  a  dull  amorphous  substance  may  remain,  from  which 
the  crystals  can  be  derived  by  the  addition  of  aether. '^^  The  amorphous 
substance  itself  may  be  tested  for  biliary  acids  by  Fetienkqfer^s  ^^  method. 
This  test  depends  upon  the  reaction  of  cholalic  acid  in  presence  of  cane- 
sugar  and  sulphuric  acid.  To  apply  it,  dissolve  some  of  the  crystalline 
or  amorphous  residue,  obtained  as  above,  in  water ;  add  two-thirds  its 
bulk  of  sulphuric  acid  slowly,  so  that  the  temperature  may  not  be  raised 
above  60°.  To  the  mixture  now  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  cane- 
sugar  ( I  to  5  of  water),  and  a  beautiful  violet  colour  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  biliary  acids.  According  to  MyliuSy^^^  this  test  depends  on  the 
formation  of  furfurol  from  grape- sugar,  which  then  gives  a  play  of  colour 
with  the  bile  acids.  The  reaction  may  also,  therefore,  be  well  displayed 
with  furfurol.'''^^ 

Mackai/a^^  physiological  test  may  sometimes  serve  for  the  detection 
of  these  substances  in  the  blood.  It  depends  ui>on  the  action  of  bile 
acids,  as  observed  in  experiments,  on  the  atropinised  frog's  heart. 

If  a  known  quantity  of  blood  be  taken,  the  proportioii  of  bile  acids 
in  the  blood  may  be  determined  in  the  manner  described  above.  Efforts 
have  been  made,  unsuccessfully,  to  base  an  analytical  test  upon  the 
polarisation  phenomena  of  biliary  acids. 

Biliinihin  may  be  recognised  by  taking  the  serum  obtained  from 
blood  which  has  been  allowed  to  coagulate  in  a  sterilised  glass  cylinder, 
diluting  it  with  water,  removing  the  proteids  by  boiling,  adding  acetic 
acid,  and  then  testing  by  any  of  the  methods  described  later  on  {vide 
chapter  on  the  Urine).  Hupperfs  test  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  A 
large  quantity  of  blood  is  required. 

The  same  thing  may  be  done  more  simply  in  a  manner  which  the 
author  has  recently  adopted.  Blood  is  taken  from  the  patient  with  a 
cupping-glass,  sterilised  in  a  fairly  wide  cylindrical  glass,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  serum  is  then  drawn  off  with  a  pipette 
forced  through  an  asbestos  filter  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  and  placed 
in  a  test-tube.  It  is  then  shaken  into  froth.  If  bile  pigment  be  present, 
this  froth  is  yellow.  In  all  other  cases  (as,  for  instance,  in  hsemoglobin- 
aemia,  where  the  serum  itself  is  tinted)  the  froth  is  quite  colourless. ^^ 
Moreover,  if  more  of  the  serum  be  now  taken  and  left  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  a  warm  chamber  at  35**  C,  the  development  of  an  intense  green 
colour  will  mark  the  formation  of  biliverdin.  A  mere  trace  of  bile  pig- 
ment will  cause  this  green  colour  to  appear,  whereas  normal   serum 
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remains  unchanged.  A  still  simpler  plan^^^  is  to  cause  the  blood-serum 
to  coagulate  slowly  at  yo'-So"  C.  If  normal,  it  vnli  show  a  milky 
yellowish  tint ;  but  if  bile  colouring  matter  be  present,  this  is  replaced 
by  a  green  colour  of  varying  intensity,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
biliverdin  formed  from  the  bilirubin  during  the  heating.  In  this  way 
the  author  has  demonstrated  bile  pigment  in  the  blood  when  none  could 
be  found  in  the  urine.  He  lias  also  observed  that  in  nearly  every  case 
where  urobilin  exists  in  the  urine,  bilirubin  may  be  found  in  the  blood. 
This  is  an  important  fact,  as  showing  that  bile  pigment  circulating  in 
the  blood  is  transformed  in  the  system — probably  by  the  kidneys — into 
urobilin.^*' 

The  mieroBcopical  examination  of  jaundiced  Mood  generally  shows  nothing  unasual. 
According  to  Silbermann,^^  this  condition  in  newly-born  infants  is  marked  by  the 
following  changes  : — The  red  corpuscles  are  more  or  less  disintegrated ;  they 
are  often  pale,  or  exhibit  only  round  the  pale  centre  of  the  corpuscle  a  ring 
of  haemoglobin  of  normal  tint.  Blood-plates,  macro-  and  micro-cytes,  and  poik- 
ilocytes  are  to  be  seen,  together  with  nucleated  red  corpuscles  and  corpuscle- 
holding  cells.  In  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  however,  the 
author  failed  fco  find  such  appearances.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  constant 
in  jaundice. 

9.  UrSBinia.^^^ — When  urinary  products  accumulate  in  the  blood,  the 
condition  is  termed  Urannia.  The  retention  of  these  products  is  marked 
by  certain  well-defined  phenomena,  even  though  wc  are  not  at  present 
able  to  refer  them  to  the  action  of  any  one  substance  in  particular. 
The  assumption  that  the  poisonous  material  is  urea,  or  carbonate  of 
ammonia  resulting  from  its  decomposition,  has  been  disproved.  It  is 
now  believed  that  the  symptoms  of  urnemia  are  due  in  general  terms  to 
the  excessive  accumulation  of  fixed  products  in  the  blood.  The  interest- 
ing researches  of  Bouchard  ^'^  go  far  to  show  that  they  may  be  referred 
to  the  toxic  effects  of  certain  bodies  resembling  alkaloids  (ptomaines) 
normally  existing  in  the  urine.  Stadthageriy^'*^  on  the  other  hand,  asserts 
that  no  such  substances  can  be  found  in  the  urine.  Uraemic  blood  shows 
an  increased  quantity  of  urea  and  extractives.^'-  In  a  number  of  cases 
reported  by  Horbarzewski,^'^  no  increase  in  salts  was  noticed,  even  in 
the  salts  of  potash.  The  author  himself,  as  also  Peiper,  has  in  several 
instances  observed  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  was  greatly  less  than 
normal,'^''"*  and  in  some  cases  there  was  an  excess  of  uric  acid.^"^  There 
are  no  other  characteristic  changes  to  bo  noticed  as  occurring  in  the 
blood  in  ura»niia. 

10.  AmmoniSBinia. —  Of  this  condition  very  little  is  yet  known. 
From  observations  hitherto  made,  it  would  appear  that  the  poisonous 
phenomena  are  due  to  the  action  of  some  body — probably  an  alkaloid — 
introduced  into  the  system  by  absorption  from  the  diseased  bladder.     It 
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would  be  essential  in  such  cases  to  examine  the  blood  for  })tomaines  and 
toxalbumins. 

11.  AcetonSBinia. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  condition  in  which 
the  blood  is  surcharged  with  acetone.  Deichmuller  and  the  author^"* 
have  succeeded,  by  extracting  the  blood  with  sether  and  subsequent 
distillation,  in  separating  from  it  a  substance  which  gives  the  reactions 
of  acetone.  In  many  morbid  states,  and  especially  in  fevers,  it  is  found 
in  considerable  quantity  {Recde),^'^'^ 

12.  Changres  in  the  Inoi^ranic  Elements  of  the  Blood. 

1.  Inorganic  Salts. — The  blood  contains  about  one-half  per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  sodium,^"®  and  this  quantity  remains  constant,  whether  much 
salt  be  taken  with  the  food  or  not.  Moreover,  Schenk  ^"^  has  shown  that 
in  fevers,  as,  e.^.,  pneumonia,  where  the  chlorides  disappear  from  the 
urine,  the  proportion  of  salt  in  the  blood  is  not  notably  altered. 

In  rickets  and  osteomalacia  the  salts  are  diminished. 

The  blood  of  tubercular  patients,  according  to  Freund,^^  is  relatively 
deficient  in  sodium  salts  and  phosphates,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
salts  of  potash  are  increased. 

The  tests  and  methods  for  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of 
the  salts  of  the  blood  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  text-books  of 
physiology  and  physiological  chemistry.  ^^ 

2.  Watery  Oonstituent  of  the  Blood. — The  blood  of  an  adult  contains 
on  an  average  77.33  per  cent,  of  water.  The  quantity  is  increased  in 
ansemia,  and  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  proteid  present. 
Thus,  in  the  case  recorded  at  p.  78,  where  the  proportion  of  albumin 
was  the  smallest  noted  (8.46  per  cent.),  the  quantity  of  water  was  also 
the  greatest,  viz.  90.01  per  cent.  To  estimate  the  amount  of  water, 
the  blood  is  weighed,  and  dried  at  110°  C.  until  it  ceases  to  lose  in 
weight.  This  method  is  not  entirely  accurate,  but  is  nevertheless  better 
than  Stintzing^s.'^- 

[According  to  Hutchinson  ^^  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  in  apparent 
relation  to  its  watery  constituent,  and  this  he  refers  to  the  greater  ease 
with  which  watery  blood  neutralises  the  acid  in  the  usual,  and  especially 
in  the  percolation  tests.  He  accounts  in  this  way  for  the  seemingly 
increased  alkalinity  of  the  blood  in  anaemia  when  it  is  estimated  by 
Haycraft  and  Williamson^ s  method.] 


CHAPTER   II 

THE  BUCCAL  SECRETION 

Thb  saliva  is  a  mixed  secretion,  derived  in  part  from  the  mucous  glands 
vithin  the  mouth,  and  partly  from  the  parotid,  submaxillai'y,  and  sub- 
lingual glands,  which  open  by  ducts  within  that  cavity.  Any  dispro- 
portionate activity,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  of  one  or  other  of  these 
glands  will  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  modification  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  characters  of  the  saliva.^ 

[To  obtain  the  saliva  fairly  pure,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  wash 
his  mouth  with  a  warm  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  afterwards 
with  cold  water.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  should  then  be  lightly 
touched  with  a  glass  rod,  moistened  with  dilute  acid,  and  the  secretion 
collected.] 

L  NAKEDlETE  APPEABANOES  of  the  saliva— The  saliva, 
when  freshly  taken  from  the  mouth,  is  a  colourless  or  light  blue  fluid, 
usually  somewhat  thick  and  stringy.  When  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  it  settles  into  two  layers,  of  which  the  lower  one  is  quite  cloudy 
and  turbid,  and  contains  in  the  greatest  abundance  the  morphological 
constituents  presently  to  be  described. 

The  reaction  is  distinctly  alkaline.  [The  amount  secreted  daily  is 
variously  stated  at  from  800  to  1500  grins.] 

H  MIOBOSOOPIOAL  APPEARANCES.— The  saliva,  when  exa- 
mined with  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  contain  certain  morphological 
elements  in  varying  proportions.     These  are  : — 

1.  Salivary  Corpuscles. — These  bodies  resemble  white  blood-cor- 
puscles, but  are  larger,  and  their  protoplasm  is  usually  very  granular. 

2.  Red  Blood-Corpuscles. — These  arc  seldom  met  with,  and  when 
they  occur  are  readily  re(JOgnisable. 

3.  Epithelium. — Usually  in  the  form  of  large  irregular  squamous 
cells,  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue. 
The  quantity  of  epithelium  to  be  found  in  the  saliva  varies  greatly  in 
health ;    and  the  cells  exhibit  much  difference  in  shape,  according  as 

9» 
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they  come  from  the  superficial  or  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. They  are,  however,  easily  known  by  their  polygonal  shape  and 
relatively  large  size. 

4.  Fung^. — Mould-  and  yeast-fungi  are  very  seldom  seen  in  the  saliva 
in  health ;  when  they  occur,  it  is  as  an  accidental  constituent,  probably 
introduced  with  the  food.  In  disease,  however,  their  presence  is  fre- 
quent. Fission-fungi,  on  the  other  hand,  are  met  with  in  great  number 
and  variety  in  healthy  saliva.  There  are  to  be  seen,  thickly  scattered 
through  the  secretion,  smaller  or  larger  colonies  of  micrococci,  of  which 
some  possess  the  property  of  staining  reddish  in  a  solution  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potassium.  W,  D,  Miller^  describes  four  varieties  of  these, 
which  he  has  named  Bacillus  maximus  buccalis,  and  lodococcus  m^nus, 
parvus,  and  vaginatus.     Other  bacilli,  of  varying  size,  take  a  bluish-red 


■^/^  ^U-s-.    :^/i; 


Fio.  47.— Buccal  Secretion,  prepared  by  FnedUinder's  and  Giinther'a  methods  (eye-piece  III., 
objective  Jieiehert  -^ ;  homogeneous  immersion ;  Abbe's  mirror ;  open  condenser). 


a.  Epithelial  cells. 

b.  Salivary  corpuscles. 

c.  Fat  drops. 

d.  Leucocytes. 


e.  Spirochete  buccalis. 

/.    Comma  bacilli  of  the  oral  cavity. 

ff.   Leptothrix  buccalis. 

h,  1,  k.  Different  forms  of  fungi. 


colour  with  the  same  reagent.  There  is  also  an  organism  called  the 
Spirochete  buccalis,  which  occurs  in  extremely  mobile  spiral  threads, 
very  closely  resembling  the  spirillum  of  relapsing  fever ;  from  this  it  is 
distinguished  chiefly  by  its  greater  breadth  and  by  the  smaller  number 
of  its  coils.  Forms  resembling  the  comma  bacillus  are  frequently  found 
in  the  saliva  {Lewis,  Miller),^  They  have  been  obtained  in  considerable 
numbers  from  the  secretion  ( Vignal).^  As  many  as  twenty-one  different 
micro-organisms  have  been  separated  by  the  ordinary  methods  (see 
Chapter  X.),  and  cultivated  on  plates  and  by  inoculation,  and  their 
behaviour  in  various  food  media  observed.  Biondi  ^  has  recently  been 
engaged  in  such  research.  According  to  W,  D,  Miller,^  the  following 
list  is  a  summary  of  the  pathogenic  fungi  which  have  hitherto  been 
found  in  the  buccal  cavity,  part  of  these  having  also  been  isolated  by 
cultivation  methods : — Leptothrix  buccalis,  Vibrio  buccalis,  Spirochsete 
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dentium,  Micrococcus  tetragenus,  Micrococcus  de  la  rage  (Pasteur), 
Micrococcus  of  septicfiemic  sputum,  the  fungus  designated  8  by  Miller, 
the  bacillus  of  decaying  teeth.  Bacillus  crassus  sputigenus,  Bacillus 
salivarius  septicus,  two  pathogenic  fission  -  fungi  not  yet  cultivated 
{Kreibohm)j  Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  albus  and  aureus,  and  salivarius 
pyogenes,  Coccus  salivarius  septicus,  and  Bacillus  septicus  sputigenus. 

Miller"^  has  cultivated  over  fifty  different  fungi  obtained  from  the 
mouth.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  presence  in  the  mouth  of 
healthy  persons  of  the  bacillus  of  sputum-septicaemia.  Pure  cultivations 
of  this  bacillus  have  been  made  by  Klein,  Miller,^  and  Fribikel,  and 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  which  the  researches  of  Frdnkel  and 
Weichaelhamn  indicate  as  the  specific  cause  of  pneumonia  (see  pp.  126, 
127).  The  observations  of  Loffler,  Vetter,  E,  Doernberger,  and  Welch  ^ 
have  shown  that  other  formidable  parasites,  tis  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria, 
Staphylococcus,  and  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  are  normally  innocuous 
denizens  of  the  mouth. 

To  show  Spirochaete  buccalis,  a  drop  of  pure  saliva  should  be  examined  as  it 
is  with  a  good  oil-immersion  lens,  an  Abbe's  condenser,  and  a  narrow  diaphragm. 
It  may  be  seen  also  in  a  preparation  stained  by  Gunthers  process. 

Under  pathological  conditions  other  i)atliogenic  fungi  are  to  be  found 
in  aflPections  of  the  mouth ;  as,  for  instance,  thrush-fungus,  Actinomyces, 
and  the  bacilli  of  tubercle.  Frdnhel^^  has  obtaineil  the  bacillus  of 
typhoid  from  the  lingual  glands  in  a  case  of  death  from  that  disease, 
and  doubtless  our  acquaintance  with  such  forms  ^vill  extend  with  our 
knowledge.  Truvipp^^  found  diphtheria-bacilli  among  healthy  persons 
both  in  the  mouth  and  elsewhere. 

m.  OHEinOAL  OGNSTITUTION  OF  THE  BUCCAL  SECBETION. 

— This  varies  even  in  health  with  the  activity  of  the  different  glands  by 
which  the  fluids  are  secreted.  There  are  to  bo  found  traces  of  albumin 
coagulable  with  heat,  mucin,  and  occasionally  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
{CNSK).  The  saliva  contains,  further,  a  ferment  which  changes  starch 
into  sugar,  and  a  trifling  amount  of  salts.  Oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic 
acid  gases  have  been  obtained  from  parotid  saliva  {Kuh)}'- 

It  is  seldom  that  opportunity  offers  for  a  chemical  examination  of  the 
saliva  in  disease.  The  quantity  is  then  generally  diminished  rather  than 
increased;  and  further,  it  is  very  diflficult  to  obtain  a  pure  secretion  from 
the  i>atient. 

Ptyalism  {see  below)  is  the  only  morbid  state  in  which  a  large  quantity 
of  pure  saliva  can  be  had.  To  examine  the  saliva,  the  patient  should  be 
made  to  rinse  the  mouth  with  water  carefully  after  each  meal,  and  the 
secretion  collected  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  clean  vessel.     The  reaction 
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may  be  tested  with  litmus  paper  and  the  specific  gravity  taken.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  alkaline,  and  of  sp.  gr.  i. 002-1 .006.  A  portion  of  the 
fluid  may  next  be  tested  for  albumin  in  the  manner  to  be  described  in 
the  chapter  on  Urine. 

Another  portion  may  be  tested  with  solution  of  ferric  chloride  for 
sulphocyanides.  Should  such  be  present,  a  bright- red  colour  appears, 
which  does  not  disappear  either  with  heat  or  on  the  addition  of  acid. 
If  the  red  colour  is  not  thus  obtained,  100  cc.  of  the  saliva  should  be 
concentrated  on  a  water-bath  and  tested  as  before.  [Meconic  acid  yields 
a  similar  cherry-red  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  and  this  may  be  obtained 
from  the  saliva  in  cases  of  opium  poisoning.  The  addition  of  mercuric 
chloride  causes  the  colour  due  to  sulphocyaiiide  to  disappear,  whilst  that 
from  meconic  acid  is  unaffected  by  it.]  Colosanti^^  advocates  the  fol- 
lowing method : — The  saliva  is  precipitated  with  alcohol  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
water.  Cupric  sulphate  is  then  added.  If  sulphocyanide  be  present 
an  emerald-green  colour  develops.^* 

Sugar  may  be  sought  for  in  the  manner  recommended  for  its  detection 
in  blood.  No.  3  (v,  supra,  p.  83). 

The  presence  of  diastatic  ferment  may  be  shown  thus: — 5  cc.  of 
saliva  are  mixed  with  50  cc.  of  starch  solution,  and  placed  in  a  warm 
chamber  or  in  a  water-bath  heated  to  40"  C.  When  examined  after  one 
hour,  the  fluid  (which  of  course  must  have  been  tested  beforehand  to 
ascertain  the  absence  of  sugar)  will  give  all  the  reactions  of  grape-sugar 
if  amylolytic  ferment  be  present.  ^^ 

Nitrites  often  occur  in  saliva.  They  may  be  detected  by  adding  to 
a  little  of  the  fluid  a  mixture  of  starch  paste,  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when,  if  nitrites  be  present,  an  intense  blue  colour 
will  be  seen.  A  very  useful  test  for  nitrites  has  been  suggested  by 
Griess}^  To  a  specimen  of  saliva  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  then  metadiamido- 
benzol  which  melts  at  6^  C.  The  appearance  of  an  intense  yellow 
colour  shows  the  presence  of  nitrites. 

As  a  farther  test,  Oriess  ^'  acidifies  the  fluid  to  be  tested  with  salphurio  acid, 
and  adds  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid,  as  also  a  few  drops  of 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  naphthjlamin  coloured  by  coal-tar.  The  presence  of 
nitrites  is  indicated  by  a  red  colour. 

Another  test  for  nitrites  is  that  of  Ilosvay,^^  recommended  by  Lunge: — 
0.5  grm.  of  sulphanilic  acid  is  added  to  150  cc.  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
this  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  naphthylamin  ( i  grm.  of  solid  naphthy- 
lamin  in  20  cc.  of  boiling  water).  The  fluid  is  poured  off  from  the  blue 
precipitate,  150  cc.  of  dilute  acetic  acid  added,  the  two  well  mixed,  and 
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the  mixture  preserved  in  an  air-tight  bottle.  The  fluid  to  be  tested  for 
nitrites  is  treated  with  this  reagent  and  heated  to  80''  C.  The  result 
should  be  a  red  coloration. 

IV.  OONBTirunON  OF  MOBBID  SALIVA  IN  GENBBAL.— 

The  quantity  of  saliva  is  diminiBhed  during  inflammation  of  the  salivaiy 
glands  in  febrile  disorders  and  diabetes,  and  often  also  in  nephritis. 
[In  high  fever  no  saliva  is  secreted.  That  of  mo<lerate  fever  is  thick 
and  scanty,  and  usually  acid,  and  with  the  rise  of  temperature  its  dias- 
tatic  action  is  lessened.  The  secretion  is  arrested  by  certain  drugs, 
notably  by  belladonna.]  It  is  increased  in  inflammations  of  the  mouth, 
by  the  action  of  certain  poisons — as,  c.^.,  pilocarpin  and  mercury  ^^ — 
[in  trigeminal  neuralgia]  and  sometimes  by  the  irritation  of  carious 
teeth.  The  excessive  secretion  which  attends  poisoning  by  acids  and 
alkalies  is  rather  due  to  irritation  of  the  ducts  than  to  any  s|>ecific 
action  on  the  salivary  glands.  A  long-continued  flow  of  saliva  will 
sometimes  occur  without  its  being  j)Ossible  to  ascribe  it  to  any  of  the 
causes  mentioned.  In  such  cases  probably  the  disturbance  is  due  to 
some  obscure  changes  in  the  innervation  of  the  glands.  Salivation  has 
occasionally  been  recorded  as  occurring  in  pregnancy  (Scfiramm),^^  [It 
is  frequently  met  with  in  hysterical  women.] 

These  are  the  cases  (referred  to  above)  which  afford  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  chemical  analysis  of  the  saliva. 

In  a  case  of  ptyalism  which  the  author  obser\'ed,  analysis  of  the  saliva  showed 
that  it  contained  995. 2  grms.  of  water  and  4.8  grms.  of  solids.  Its  reaction  was 
alkaline.  It  held  a  small  quantity  of  mucins  traces  of  serum -albumin,  and  some 
snlphocyanides.  The  iodide  of  starch  test  showed  the  absence  of  nitrites ;  and 
no  sugar  was  detected  by  phenyl  hydrazin  or  other  reagents  {S<ilkow$ki).^ 

Certain  diseases  are  attended  with  notable  qualitative  changes  in  the 
saliva.  [Its  reaction  may  be  acid  in  diabetes,  acute  rheumatism,  and 
mercurial  poisoning.]-'-  In  nephritis  considerable  quantities  of  urea 
have  been  found  in  it  by  Wright,  Picard^  Rabntean^^'-^  and  Fleischer,-^ 
For  its  detection  Fleischer  employs  the  following  method : — An  alco- 
holic extract  of  the  saliva  is  made  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  aniylic-alcohol.  Crystals  of  urea  remain 
after  evajKjration,  and  may  be  recognised  by  any  of  the  tests  described 
at  p.  80. 

Boucheron^  found  uric  acid  in  the  saliva  of  unemic  patients  by  employing  the 
murezide  test  (p.  82).  In  such  cases  the  author  has  tested  the  saliva  in  the  way 
described  at  p.  82,  having  previously  promoted  its  secretion  by  administering 
pilocarpin,  and  has  never  succeeded  in  finding  uric  acid  there. 

Bile  pigment  and  sugar  have  not  yet  been  found  in  saliva.  Even  in  that  of 
diabetic  patients  there  seems  to  be  no  sugar.     In  three  cases  of  diabetes  the 
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aathor  has  carefallj  tested  the  secretion  after  the  injection  of  pilocarpin,  by 
means  of  the  phenyl-hydrazin  test,  but  in  each  case  without  any  result. 

Certain  drugs,  and  amongst  them  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  are  readily 
detected  in  the  saliva  soon  after  they  have  been  taken  into  the  system.^  (See 
chapter  on  the  Urine  tor  the  method  of  investigating  this  body.) 

[The  following  method  for  the  detection  of  mercury  in  the  saliva  is  adopted  by 
Jtalfe.^  To  the  saliva  secreted  during  twenty-four  hours  dilute  HCl  is  added. 
The  mixture  is  heated  for  two  hours  in  a  water-bath,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
concentrated  to  half  its  bulk.  The  precipitate  on  the  fiilter  is  placed  in  a 
beaker  three  parts  full  of  dilute  HCl  and  heated,  while  small  quantities  of 
potassium  chlorate  are  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred  to  dissolve  organic 
residue.  It  is  then  filtered  and  the  filtrate  added  to  the  previous  one.  The 
fluid  is  concentrated  to  one-fourth  its  bulk.  It  contains  all  the  mercury  as 
bichloride.  To  test  for  this  : — i.  Place  a  drop  on  a  gold  or  copper  coin  and 
touch  this  with  the  blade  of  a  knife ;  a  bright  silvery  stain  results.  2.  Boil 
some  of  the  fluid  with  pure  copper  foil ;  mercury  is  deposited  on  the  foil,  and 
may  be  volatilised  in  a  test-tube.] 

[V.  THE  SULPHOOYANIDE  OP  THE  SAIiIVA.^The  origin  and 
purpose  of  this  salt  in  the  economy  have  long  l^een  a  subject  of  specula- 
tion to  physiologists.  The  researches  of  Dr,  S.  Fejitcick  -®  have  invested 
the  matter  with  a  new  interest,  and  their  results  go  to  prove  that  we 
have  in  the  variations  of  its  quantity  a  valuable  index  to  certain  states 
of  the  system.  He  has  collected  the  records  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  saliva  was  examined,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanide 
carefully  compared.  This  was  done  by  noting  the  colour  produced  by 
adding  to  the  secretion  a  certain  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  tint  so  obtained 
with  a  mixture  of  the  secretions  from  many  healthy  persons  is  taken 
to  indicate  the  normal  amount  of  the  salt,  and  a  scale  of  colours  is  pre- 
pared by  evaporating  and  diluting  the  fluid  to  certain  proportions,  and 
copying  the  tints  in  each  case. 

As  a  result  of  his  observations,  Dr.  Femcicl'  concludes  that  the  sulpho- 
cyanide of  the  saliva  is  a  measure  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  nutri- 
tive organs,  and  that  it  is  increased  in  general  whenever  an  unusual 
demand  is  made  on  them  by  the  necessities  of  the  system,  provided  those 
organs  are  capable  of  responding  to  the  call, — in  the  early  stages  of  acute 
inflammation,  of  cancer  and  phthisis,  in  acute  congestion  of  the  liver 
from  alcohol  and  over-feeding,  in  acute  rheumatism,  gout,  and  urticaria, 
and  in  convalescence  from  typhoid  and  similar  diseases.  The  quantity 
is  diminished  in  all  conditions  where  the  nutritive  organs  are  unable  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  system,  in  the  later  stages  of  phthisis 
and  malignant  disease,  in  long-continued  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  in 
jaundice  from  obstruction,  in  lead-poisoning,  and  in  ascites  and  similar 
conditions  impeding  the  portal  circulation,  and  where  the  assimilation 
of  food  is  imperfectly  performed.     Where,  in  connection  with  articular 
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rhettmatism,  the  solphocyanide  is  greatly  in  excess,  a  tedious  recovery  is 
to  be  expected,  and  frequent  relapses  may  be  feared. 

Dr,  Fenwick  believes  that  the  sulphocyanide  is  derived  from  the 
deoomposition  of  biliary  compounds  (?  taurocholate  of  soda). 

A  more  accurate  method  of  ascertaining  its  amount  is  to  collect  the 
saliva  secreted  during  five  minutes,  add  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of 
iron  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  to  a  drachm,  and  filter.  The  colour 
obtained  in  this  way  may  then  be  compared  with  solutions  of  sulpho- 
cyanide of  iron  carefully  graduated.  The  bottles  containing  the  tests, 
and  the  solutions  to  be  compared  with  them,  should  be  of  exactly  equal 
size.  The  flat-sided  vessels  or  hsematinometers  used  for  the  spectroscopic 
examination  of  blood  will  serve  well.] 

VL  THE  SALIVA  IK  CERTAIN  DISEASES. 

1.  Catarrhal  Stomatitis. — This  affection  is  regularly  attended  with 
a  much-increased  flow  of  saliva,  which  when  examined  microscopically 
is  found  to  contain  an  excess  of  epithelium  and  many  leucocytes,  but  is 
otherwise  unaltered.^    [Its  reaction  is  acid.] 

2.  Ulcerative  Stomatitis  (Mercurial,  Scorbutic,  ^'c). — The  saliva 
IB  fcetid,  dark  brown  in  colour,  and  strongly  alkaline.  It  is  loaded  with 
tissue  dSbris,  leucocytes,  broken-down  red  blood- corpuscles,  and  various 
forms  of  fungi  in  abundance.  Friihwald  ^^  believes  that  a  specific  l>acillus 
which  he  discovered  has  a  special  relation  to  ulcerative  stomatitis.  His 
contention,  however,  remains  to  be  proved. 

8*  Thrush. — ^The  presence  of  this  fungus  in  the  mouth  demands 
a  more  detailed  notice. ^^  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  but 
is  common  also  in  adults,  especially  in  association  with  tuberculosis. 
Freudenherg  ^^  has  detected  it  in  healthy  persons.  It  used  to  be  taught 
that  the  saliva  of  thrush  is  always  acid  ;  but  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  acidity  is  not  due  rather  to  the  presence  of  other  micro- 
organisms than  to  the  action  of  the  thrush  fungus.  Kehrer  has  shown 
that  the  latter  parasite  will  thrive  well  in  a  medium  whore  no  free  acid 
exists,  as  in  lactate  of  sodium  or  potassium.  The  outset  of  the  disease 
is  marked  by  the  formation  of  white  patches  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  when  examined  microscopically  these  patches  are  seen  U>  enclose 
sharp-bordered  oval  cells,  each  having  one  or  two  nuclei.  The  cells 
are  disposed  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  After  the  lapse  of  some  days 
the  patches  nm  together,  and  form  a  membrane  which  may  cover  the 
entire  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth,  and  even  line  the  fauces  and 
(Bsophagus. 

The  membranes  are  at  first  firmly  adherent,  but  later  on  loosen,  and 
may  then  be  easily  detached.     When  examined  microscopically  they  are 
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seen  to  consist  of  epithelial  cells,  leucocytes,  and  tUbris,  amongst  which 
the  parasite  apptears  as  branching  ribbon-like  forms  composed  of  long 
segments.  Each  segment  usually  contains  two  strongly  refractive  nuclei 
embedded  in  a  clear  substance,  one  at  either  end.  The  segments  vary 
in  length,  and  grow  shorter  towards  the  extremities  of  the  parasite. 
They  are  for  the  moat  part  homogeneous,  but  occasionally  finely  granular. 
There  are  also  lo  be  seen  the  oval  bodies  figured  below,  which  are 
thought  to  be  the  spores  ^gonidia)  of  the  fungus. 

Tbeie  is  still  much  dispute  as  to  the  place  of  the  thrash  fangoa  in  the  ve^- 
table  kingdom.  Jliei'°  reteie  it  to  the  jewt  fungi;  Gratrita'*  supposes  it  to  be 
identical  wit"-  "--  ' — f^ —  ^.-ji-j  l-  r--..^^.^^.^^  .  — j  ni_^.si  — pogeg  y,;, 
view,  r^ardiuf!       w  Ih  b    1     bi.  uU  (.i*      tl  ors  u  i*  al^o /oj  iii,-jr'*and 

Klemperer")     t  nlfj;      "Ao-dnpo       fmo         Tn      n    :atigations 

of  Plaul"  tl       h  r  n^  1        drnt  ca    n  tb  thn  n   le  v  d  a  nuut  id  Monilia 

Candida. 


Fig.  4S.— <i.  Tbruah  rungiu;  b.  OonldU:  e.  EplUieliil 
(Vtobi  the  monlhof "— '  -""■ ■-  ■■ — ■  - 


Sfiehtn). 


. ;  eye-piece  UI.,  objective  U. 


The  observations  of  Lanfferham,*"  and  mote  recently  of  Charrin  and 
Ostroteeky,*^  give  reason  for  the  belief  that  this  parasite,  though  generally 
innocuous,  may  also  in  the  human  subject  be  an  agent  in  suppuration. 

The  fungus  can  be  easily  examined  by  placing  part  of  the  loose  mem- 
brane with  a  little  glycerine  under  the  microscope. 

When  pus  containing  Actinomyces  has  been  discharged  into  the  mouth, 
the  micro-organism  can  be  found  in  the  saliva.  For  its  rect^ition,  see 
the  chapter  on  Pug. 

Fiedler  and  Hauaer*^  have  repeatedly  found  sarcinie  in  the  buccal 
mucus  of  wasting  diseases. 
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Vn.  DSPOSIT  OH  THE  TEETH.— If  a  little  of  the  tartar  be 
removed  from  the  teeth  with  a  spatula  and  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
to  abound  mainly  in  micKKii^piniams.     These  comprise  : — 

1.  Spiroehate  bueealis  (mentioned  above),  in  small  numbers. 

2.  Leptothrix  bueealis. — Long  bacilli,  usually  segmented  and  arranged 
in  lai^e  ribbon-like  bundles.  They  stain  bluish-red  in  iodine-potasaic- 
iixlide  solution  (fig.  49).  This  micro-organiam  has  been  named  Bacillus 
maiimus  bueealis  by  Miller.*^  He  rejects  the  view  that  it  lias  the 
power  of  penetrating  dentine,  but  holds  with  other  observers**  that 
dental  caries  is  brought  about  by  various  fungi,  both  cocci  and  bacilli, 
which  generate  acids  and  destroy  decalcified  dentine.  Ztlixed  up  with 
the  masses  of  Leptothrix  are  usually  to  be  seen  shorter  bacilli,  which  do 
not  stain  in  the  iodine  solution. 


3.  Various  forms  of   micrococci,  occurring   l>ot]i    separately   and  in 

4,  A  large  number  of  leucocytes  and  epithelial  cells,  usually  slioiving 
advanced  fatty  degeneration. 

Vra.  OOATINO  OF  THE  TONGUE— i.  In  severe  infectious  <lis 
eases  the  tongue  is  coated  witJi  a  hrmmuh  fur,  which  consists  partly  of 
the  remains  of  fooil  and  partly  of  drieil  blood.  Microscopical  c.vamina- 
tiou  of  the  coating  removed  from  the  tongue  exhibits,  in  such  a  case, 
a  profusion  of  epithelial  cells  and  hosts  of  fungi  of  various  forms.  In 
addition  to  these,  thuru  is  a  multitude  of  dark  cellular  bodies,  derived 
doubtless   from    the   corneous  and    exfoliated   epithelium  of   the  [mrt 

Scltecli,*'-  again,  has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  a  htaeli-  fur, 
which  is  probably  conditioned  by  the  formation  of  pigmented  papillie  on 
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the  tongue.^     Ciaglinski  and  Hewelke*'^  traced  a  similar  appearance 
to  a  pigment-forming  yeast  fungus. 

2.  The  tongue  of  infants  is  normally  coated  with  a  white  fur,  and  a 
similar  appearance  is  found  in  adults  when  the  stomach  is  deranged. 
Microscopical  examination  shows  epithelium,  a  few  salivary  corpuscles, 
and  very  many  fungi. 

[Dr.  Dickinson  ^  has  recently  investigated  the  nature  and  significance  of  the 
various  morbid  coatings  of  the  tongue.  He  believes  that  a  just  conclusion 
cannot  be  arrived  at  from  the  inspection  of  material  scraped  from  the  surface, 
and  his  method  was  to  obtain  post-mortem  sections  through  the  substance  of  the 
tongue,  associating  the  microscopical  with  the  naked-eye  appearances  during 
life.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  different  varieties  of  coating  distinguished  as 
"stippled,"  "coated,"  "plastered,"  "furred,"  and  "encrusted,"  are  all  alike 
derived  from  excess  and  alteration  of  the  epithelial  elements  of  the  tongue; 
the  change,  where  most  profound,  extending  first  between  the  papillae,  and  then 
deeper,  with  hjpemucleation  of  the  deep  cells  of  the  corium  and  the  diapedesis 
of  leucocytes.  The  presence  of  non-pathogenic  fungi  is  common  to  all,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  accidental ;  even  the  thrush  fungus  occurs  independently  of  the 
grosser  changes  to  which  it  commonly  gives  rise.  The  conditions  of  dryness 
and  moisture  greatly  modify  both  the  character  of  the  coat  and  its  significance 
as  a  symptom.  The  colour  of  the  encrusted  brown  variety  is  due  to  dryness 
alone,  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  mentioned  that  a  profusion  of  micro- 
organisms is  especially  associated  with  this  form.  Clinically  the  fact  of  most 
importance  is  the  thickness  and  exuberance  of  the  coating,  and  a  comparison 
of  instances  has  shown  that  such  redundancy  is  especially  connected  with 
pyrexia.  ] 

IX.  OOATma  OP  the  tonsils.— The  examination  of  morbid 
deposits  upon  the  tonsils  is  sometimes  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
diagnosis.  Such  deposits  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  chemical  irri- 
tants, as  ammonia  vapour,  acids  and  alkalies,  or  to  the  various  micro- 
organisms. Streptococci,  Staphylococci,  and  the  diphtheria-bacillus. 

1.  Deposits  due  to  Streptococci,  Staphylococci,  and  Diph- 
theria-bacillus.— It  is  impossible,  at  least  at  the  outset  and  in  the 
case  of  adults,  to  determine  by  simple  inspection  alone  whether  a  de- 
posit is  the  result  of  croupous  tonsillitis  or  of  true  diphtheria.  For  this 
purpose  a  bacteriological  examination  must  be  made.  The  points  to  be 
decided  are  these  : — 

(a)  Whether  there  are  present  only  Streptococci,  Staphylococci,  and 
cocci. 

(b)  Whether  these  micro-organisms  are  present  together  with  diph- 
theria-bacilli. 

(c)  Whether  the  membrane  or  deposit  contains  diphtheria -bacilli 
alone  or  almost  alone. 

Staining  and  cultivation  methods  will  show  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms in  the  coating  of  the  fauces,  whatever  its  origin  and  import ; 
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only  in  benign  cases  the  micro-organisms  are  those  which  normally  in- 
habit the  mouth,  and  are  innocuous,  generally  speaking,  or,  at  most, 
include  certain  others,  as,  for  instance,  the  micrococcus  of  mouse 
septicffimia,  which  are  pathogenic  in  animals. 

The  membrane  covering  the  tonsils  both  in  croup  and  diphtheria  is 
composed  of  glistening  homogeneous  fibrm,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
network,  of  which  the  meshes  vary  in  shape  and  size,  and  enclose 
epithelial  cells,  blood-  and  pus-corpuscles,  and  micro-organisms  of  every 
description.  The  differences  between  croupous  and  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane cannot  be  distinguished  by  microscopic  examination  alone,  as  was 
formerly  taught.  In  both  cases  whitish  layers  are  found  on  the  tonsils. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  E.  Wagriei'  discriminates  between 
croupous  and  diphtheritic  tonsillitis,  in  that  the  removal  of  the  mem- 
brane in  the  former  affection  leaves  the  underlying  tissues  simply 
hyperaemic  and  infiltrated  with  serum,  while  in  the  diphtheritic  form 
a  haemorrhagic  or  even  sero-purulent  infiltration  remains. 

The  observations  of  lioux  and  Yersin,  Zamiko,  Sjnvnckj  Wintgens,  and 
van  den  Brink,  Paltauf  and  Kolisko,  Escherich,  Klein,  and  Beck,^^  fully 
confirm  the  view  that  the  bacillus  first  discovered  and  described  by 
Klehs  and  Lofflei*  ^^  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  diphtheria. ^^ 

G.  V,  Hoffniann^^  has  shown  that  a  micro-organism,  morphologically 
and  in  its  life -history  closely  resembling  tlie  bacillus  of  Klebs  and 
Ijjffler,  occurs  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  diphtheria  patients.  This 
he  has  named  the  pseudodiphtheria-bacillus.  Kolisko  and  Paltauf,  whose 
observations  have  been  confirmed  by  those  of  others,  have  a<(ain  called 
attention  to  a  multiple  infection  in  this  disease — Strepto-  and  Botryo- 
cocci  being  found  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  and  diphtheria-bacilli 
on  the  surface.  These  discoveries  tend  somewhat  to  discount  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  diphtheria-bacillus  as  distinguished  by  liifHer's  indications. 
They  have,  however,  a  very  great  diagnostic  importance,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  Behring's  serum  remedy  bear  indirectly  iii)on  the  therapeutics 
of  diphtheria.  Escherich  ^-  maintains  that  even  in  diphtheria  the  pseudo- 
bacillus  appears  less  frequently  than  Hoffmann  supi>osed,  and  that  its 
presence  is  inconstant. 

More  hopeful  are  the  researches  of  Roux  and  Yersin^  Bricycr  and  Frdtikely 
WaMermann,  Martin  and  Proskaucr^^^  which  teach  us  that  these  fungi  elaborate 
proteid  substances  (toxalbumins)  of  a  very  poisonous  nature.  When  a  method 
has  been  discovered  by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  isolate  these  substances, 
either  from  pure  cultivations  of  the  fungi  or  from  the  diseased  tissues,  we  shall 
probably  be  in  possession  of  a  more  certain  and  simpler,  and  for  that  reason 
clinically  more  serviceable,  diagnostic  resource  than  is  afforded  by  the  present 
cultivation  processes. 

[Sidney  Martin'''^  has  obtained  from  among  the  products  of  the 
bacillus   of   diphtheria   definite    substances,   which    he    believes    to    be 
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separately  the  agents  in  the  development  of  different  symptoms.  These 
substances  are  mainly  two  albumoses  and  an  organic  acid.  The  albumoses 
he  obtained  from  the  diphtheritic  membrane,  from  pure  cultivations  of 
the  bacillus,  and  from  the  spleen  and  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  the 
disease.  The  injection  of  these  albumoses  upon  animals  was  followed  by 
febrile  disturbance,  and  later  by  degeneration  of  peripheral  nerves,  of 
the  heart  muscle  and  of  other  organs.  The  organic  acid  in  question  has 
similar  but  less  actively  poisonous  properties.  Martin's  theory  may  be 
stated  thus :  the  bacillus  fastens  upon  a  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  throat 
or  elsewhere,  and  in  its  growth  produces  an  enzyme,  the  secondary 
infective  agent.  The  enzyme,  acting  locally  upon  coagulated  albumin, 
yields  soluble  albumoses;  or  being  absorbed  and  conveyed  to  other 
organs  by  the  blood,  effects  a  similar  change  there.  The  less  soluble 
organic  acid  mentioned  above  Martin  supposes  to  be  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  within  the  spleen  and  elsewhere  of  the 
albumoses. 

Kanthack  and  Stejyhens,^^^  who  employed  ascitic  fluid  as  the  albu- 
minous basis  of  their  nutrient  substance,  observed  l3acilli  in  the  spleen 
in  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  which  they  investigated. 
In  the  same  cases  bacilli  were  also  found  in  the  lungs,  which  were  gene- 
rally the  seat  of  broncho-pneumonia.  From  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  in 
these  organs  they  conclude  that  the  dissemination  of  the  micro-organism 
by  the  blood  or  otherwise  is  not  an  unusual  event,  and  object  to  Martinis 
hypothesis,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  consequently  superfluous.] 

Process  for  the  Detection  of  the  Diphtheria-bacillus. — i.  The 
patient  is  made  to  open  the  mouth  as  widely  as  possible,  while  with 
a  good  light,  either  natural  or  artificial,  a  piece  of  the  membrane  is 
removed  between  the  points  of  very  fine  forceps.  The  forceps  should 
previously  have  been  dipped  in  a  boiling  solution  (i  per  cent.)  of  soda. 
The  shred  of  membrane  thus  removed  is  transferred  on  a  platinum 
probe  to  the  bottom  of  a  test-tube — both  of  these  being  sterilised — ^and 
the  test-tube  is  closed  with  cotton-wool.  Pincers  and  probe  are  then 
disinfected  by  boiling  in  i  per  cent,  soda  solution.^* 

2.  With  similar  precautions  the  specimen  is  spread  upon  a  slide  or 
cover-glass  (p.  46),  and  stained  with  Loftier's  methylene-blue  (p.  47)  or 
with  dilute  carbol-fuchsin  solution. 

The  specimen,  of  whatever  character  it  may  be,  will  be  found  on  in- 
spection to  consist  of  fibrinous  material,  leucocytes  and  micro-organisms, 
bacilli  and  cocci. 

Should  there  appear  amongst  the  latter  bacilli  which  are  slightly 
curved,  about  the  length  of  tubercle-bacilli,  hut  somewhat  broader, 
often  a  little  enlarged  at  the  end,  and  unequally  stained  throughout, 
the  extremity  being  more  deeply  coloured  than  the  middle  part,  it  is 
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probable  that  the  case  is  one  of  diphtheria,  pure  aiid  simple,  and  the 
conclusion  is  confirmed  or  otherwise  by  the  clinical  symptoms. 

The  bacilli  are  often  seen  to  lie  parallel  to  each  other  in  groups,  or 
arranged  in  angular  figures  (fig.  50).  The  appearance  presented  is 
highly  characteristic,  and  after  some  experience  it  is  possible  to  identify 
it  in  cases  of  uncomplicated  diphtheria.  The  author  has  repeatedly 
diagnosed  diphtheria  in  this  way,  as  also  have  Heubner  and  Hoppe- 
SeyUr ;  **  further  bacteriological  investigations  and  the  clinical  develop- 
ments afterwards  proving  that  his  judgment  had  been  correct. 

Should  the  microscopic  inspection  show  only  cocci  and  no  bacilli, 
it  is  most  improbable  that  the  case  is  diphtheria.  If  cocci  and  the 
bacilli  are  present  together,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  infection  is  a 
mixed  one. 

3.  The  shred  of  membrane  which  was  placed  in  a  test-tube,  as  directed 
above,  is  removed  on  sterilised  forceps,  washed  in  2  per  cent,  boracic 
solution  (d*Espine  and  de  Marignac  ^®),  and  implanted  on  Loffler's  blood- 
serum,  solidified  obliquely  in  a  test-tube.  This  is  done  ])y  stroking  the 
surface  of  the  serum  with  the  membrane. 

LoJjUr't  blood-serum  has  the  following  constitution :  3  parts  sheep's-serum, 
one  part  neutralised  veal  bouillon,  i  per  cent,  peptone,  i  per  cent,  grape-sugar, 
and  a5  per  cent,  common  salt.  Welch  ^^  and  many  other  observers  testify  to 
the  efficacy  of  this  material  in  the  cultivation  of  the  diphtheria-bacillus.  It  is 
a  better  medium  than  glycerine-agar,  which  is  presently  to  be  noticed. 

[KarUhack  and  Stepkens^^  have  utilised  the  serous  fluids  most  easily  obtain- 
able in  hospital  wards  as  a  substitute  for  Loffler's  serum  in  the  preparation  of 
nntrient  material  for  the  cultivation  of  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria.  The  nutrient 
Bubetance  is  prepared  as  follows : — To  100  cc.  of  the  serous  exudation  (ascitic, 
pleuritic,  or  hydrocele  fluid)  is  added  2  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  to  convert  the  serum  albumin  into  alkali  albumin,  and  thus  prevent 
precipitation  on  boiltng.  To  this  is  added  1.5  per  cent,  of  agar-agar,  previously 
soaked  in  acidulated  water,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  till  the  agar-agar  is  well 
dissolved,  when  it  is  filtered,  and  4-5  per  cent,  of  glycerine  is  added  to  the 
filtrate  (0.5  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar  may  also  be  added,  but  good  results  are 
obtained  without  this),  which  is  then  sterilised  in  test-tubes. 

Its  authors  claim  for  this  medium  considerable  advantages  beyond  the  ease 
with  which  the  albuminous  material  can  be  obtained.] 

The  test-tube  containing  the  infected  serum  is  now  placed  in  a 
thermostat,  maintained  at  36.5'*-37'*  C.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours  there  may  be  seen  scattered  about  the  surface  of  the 
serum  a  number  of  very  small  transparent  points,  which,  after  twenty 
to  twenty-four  hours,  grow  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  project  above 
the  surface,  developing  at  the  same  time  a  distinct  white  hue. 

From  the  cultivation  thus  made,  a  cover-glass  preparation  is  obtained 
in  the  usual  way.  If,  when  examined,  this  is  found  to  contain  only 
bacilli  of  the  character  given  above,  no  doubt  remains  that  the  infection 
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was  diphtheritic.     The  author  has  always  adopted  thia  pkn  when  it  was 
merely  a  question  as  to  the  presence  of  the  dipJitheria-bacilU, 

4.  Instead  of  obliquely  solidified  I.of{ler'a  serum,  agar,  to  which  6  per 
cent,  of  glycerine  has  been  added,  may  be  used,  and  upon  this  in  a  Petri's 
saucer  the  membmne  is  applied  after  it  has  been  washed  with  sterilised 
water  ^*  or  bouillon. 


t  medium  adopted  aa  an  aJtemative  b;  ScMtiffer  "  coaeiata  of  3  per 
cent,  peptone-agar-brotb  (z  parts),  and  arine  aterilUed  and  heated  for  half-an- 
honr  at  So°  C.  Thia  obaerver  maiDtBiiDB  that  there  is  not,  with  any  mediom,  a 
characteristic  development  of  the  broods  by  which  the  diphtheria-bacilliis  ma}- 
be  known. 

To  inoculate  the  ^ar,  the  shred  of  membrane  is  taken  in  sterilised, 
atili  warm  forceps  of  platinum,  and  the  saucer  is  held  over  it  inverted 


that  is,  with  the  surface  of  the  agar  downwards,  while  the  latter  is 
rubbed  over  with  the  membrane  between  the  points  of  the  forceps 
without  breaking  the  surface,  and  then  the  saucer  is  placed  in  n  ther- 
mostat. It  is  well  to  conduct  the  observation  at  once  with  two  prepared 
saucers.  After  eighteen  to  twenty  hours,  inspection  with  a  lens  of  low 
power  (eighty  diameters)  will  show  the  broods  as  greyish-yellow,  round 
or  oval  patches,  with  ill-defined  margin,  and  liquefied  at  the  edge  into 
an  irregular  furrow  of  finely  granular  fluid.  It  must,  however,  l)e  con- 
ceded that  a  cultivation  of  this  kind  is  not  entirely  characteristic  of 
the  diphtheria-bacillus.  A  cover-glass  prepa^tion  must  be  made,  and 
if  on  this  are  seen  only  the  bacilli  (fig.  51)  the  diagnosis  is  assured. 

When  cultivated  in  alkaline  potato  the  micro-organ iem  forms  a  greyish-yellow 
layer,  which  again  ia  not  distinctive. 
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If,  in  addition  to  the  appearances  just  detailed,  there  are  also  to  be 
seen  on  the  Loffler  biood-serutn  or  agar  plate  yellowish  or  whitish 
p&lches,  which  are  found  by  inspection  of  the  dry  cover-glass  prepara- 
tion to  consist  of  cocci,  the  condition  is  shown  to  be  a  combination  of 
diphtheria  with  infection  by  Streptococci  and  Staphylococci.  If,  again, 
only  the  latter  are  to  be  seen — as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the 
scarlatina  throat — the  infection  is  due  to  cocci,  Streptococci,  or  Staphylo- 
cocci, as  the  case  may  be. 

The  bacillus  of  diphtheria  has  a  remarkable  vitality.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  cultivation  from  membrane,  dried,  and  eight  weeks  old. 

5.  The  baciUue  is  jiathogenic  in  lower  animals.  In  a  doubtful 
instance,  and  especially  to  distinguish  the  bacillus  from  Hoffmann's 
pseiido-diphtheria- bacillus,  which  so    closely  resembles  it,  inoculations 


may  be  made.  Pigeons,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits  succumb  to  a  small 
iiuantity  of  a  pure  cultivation,  there  being  first  local  cedema  with 
fibrinous  and  htemorrhagic  exudation.™ 

6.  The  diphtheria-bacillus  has  the  property  of  making  neutral  bouillon 
to  become  alkaline.  To  display  this  pro])erty  a  few  cc  of  nutrient 
bouillon  are  taken,  a  drop  or  two  of  litmus  solution  added,  and  a  pure 
cultivation  of  the  bacillus  implanted  on  it.  After  a  few  days  in  the 
incubator  the  reddish- violet  colour  gives  place  to  red,  and  later  the 
cultivation  fluid  becomes  again  acid. 

The  boniUon  U>  be  emplojcd  ia  tlmt  rccomraeniled  bj  Liigler'"  as  most  saitable 
for  the  diphtheria -bacillus.  It  conBists  of  2  parts  biood-seruui  and  1  part  meat- 
broth,  to  which  1  per  coot,  peptone,  0.5  per  cent,  common  salt,  and  I  per  cent, 
gmpe-angar  have  been  added. 

Bagijuhj,^^  and  with  him  the  greater  number  of  authorities,  holds 
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that  the  clinical  manifestations  of  diphtheria  are  produced  by  two 
entirely  different  kinds  of  micro-organism,  and  that  the  clinical  type 
varies  accordingly  in  severity;  the  more  formidable  infection  being 
due  to  Loffler's  bacillus,  while  a  milder  attack  is  determined  by  the 
admission  of  Streptococci  and  Staphylococci  within  the  tissues.  The 
SBtiological  significance  of  the  bacillus  is  beyond  all  question,  and  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  apart  from  its  detection  an  absolute 
diagnosis  is  impossible. 

Peters^  discovered  gregarina-like  bodies  {Coccidium  oviforme;  see  chapter  on 
the  Fceea)  in  diphtheritic  membranes  stained  with  alum-carmine  and  picric  acid. 
This  fact  is  noteworthy,  but  further  observation  must  show  in  what  relation  these 
forms  stand  to  the  disease  in  man. 

2.  PharyngromyCOSiS  leptothricia.  —  A  special  interest  has 
recently  come  to  be  attached  to  the  nature  of  the  plugs  which  block  the 
tonsillar  crypts.  They  are  found  in  almost  every  healthy  person,  and 
consist  of  epithelial  cells  and  of  long  segmented  fungi,  which  stain  bluish- 
red  with  the  iodo-potassic-iodide  solution.  In  certain  conditions  these 
micro-organisms  extend  outside  the  follicles,  and  cover  the  surface  of 
the  tonsils  with  patches  of  varying  size.  They  then  give  rise  to 
subjective  symptoms,  and  their  appearance  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
commencing  attack  of  croupous  or  diphtheritic  tonsillitis.  They  may 
be  readily  recognised  under  the  microscope  by  their  reaction  with  the 
iodine  solution,  as  mentioned  above,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  will 
afford  a  further  indication  of  their  nature  {Th,  Hering).^^  0,  Chiari^'^ 
is  of  opinion  that  this  affection  is  not  one  sui  generis,  but  should  merely 
be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  Angina  folliculai^is,  in  which  such 
products  are  always  found. 

One  or  two  minutes  in  the  iodine  solution  suffice  to  develop  the  bluish-red 
colour  in  a  specimen  containing  leptothrix.  This  colour  disappears  in  from 
twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours. 

Dr.  0.  Chiari  has  called  the  attention  of  the  author  to  the  fact  that  yellowish 
plugs  which  do  not  contain  leptothrix  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  crypts.  In 
a  very  hard  concretion  from  the  tonsils,  found  on  chemical  examination  to 
consist  of  carbonates  and  silicates,  the  author  met  with  splendid  specimens  of 
leptothrix. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  NASAL  SBOBETION 

L  NASED-ETE  Aim  MIOBOSCOPICAL  0HABA0TEB8— 
OHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION,— Considering  the  great  quantity  of 
glandular  tissue  with  which  the  nasal  passages  is  furnished,  the  secretion 
in  health  ia  remarkably  scanty 

Normal  nasal  mucus  exh  b  ts  m  croscop  cally  squamous  and  cil  ated 
epithelium  in  abundance  solated  leucocjtes  and  an  e  ormoua  profua  n 
of  fuDgL 

£.  Weibel  *  has  desc  bed  a  cur  ed  bac  llus  obta  ned  f  om  the  nasal 
secretion  of  healthy  persons  wh  ch    vhen  c  It  vated  n  n  tr  ent  gelat  ne 
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and  agar-agar,  develops  a  spirillum-like  body  wound  into  several  coils. 
It  is  probable  that  further  researches  will  show  the  presence  of  many 
other  forma.     A  great  variety  has  been  enumerated  by  Reimann.^ 

The  normal  nasal  secretion  is  a  thick  fluid,  faintly  odorous,  and  of  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  abounds  in  mucin,  but  otherwise  nothing  definite 
is  known  about  ita  chemical  constitution. 

n.  THE  SEOBETIOM  IN  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NASAL  CAVI- 
TIES.— At  the  outset  of  an  attack  of  acute  nasal  catarrh,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  generally  dry  and  much  injected,  and  the  secretion  lessened 
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in  quantity.  Later  on,  however,  there  is  a  copious  discharge  of  a  thin 
alkaline  fluid,  and  this,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  epithelial  cells  and  fungi. 

Where  suppuration  is  in  progress  within  the  nose,  the  secretion 
partakes  of  the  character  of  pus,  and  is  seen  microscopically  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  pus  cells.  Occasionally,  as  in  cases  of  wounds  per- 
forating the  cranium  and  in  brain  tumours,  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may 
be  discharged  through  the  nose.  Nothnagel^  has  reported  a  very 
interesting  case  of  this  kind.  Under  such  circumstances,  chemical 
analysis  showing  the  absence  of  albumin  and  the  presence  of  sugar, 
or,  at  least,  of  a  reducing  substance,  will  determine  the  diagnosis.  The 
importance  of  the  evidence  so  obtained  in  connection  with  cerebral 
tumours  is  evident 

It  is  very  necessary,  in  all  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  to  look  for  certain  of  the  pathogenic  fungi  already  known 
to  us. 

Thus,  if  it  be  a  question  whether  a  particular  ulcer  is  tubercular  or 
not,  a  little  of  the  discharge  may  be  removed  with  the  help  of  the  nasal 
speculum  on  a  carefully  sterilised  platinum  spatula,  and  examined  for 
tubercle-bacillus  in  the  manner  indicated  at  p.  46. 

Again,  the  discovery  of  the  characteristic  bacillus  of  glanders  in  such 
a  discharge  will  obviously  determine  the  diagnosis  of  that  disease.  This 
bacillus  may  be  sought  for  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  examination  of 
blood  (p.  52).  If  this  be  not  enough,  fungi  may  be  cultivated  on  Koch^s 
plan  (see  Chapter  X.) ;  or,  finally,  in  case  of  doubt,  they  may  be  propa- 
gated in  one  of  the  lower  animals,  when  a  definite  conclusion  will  be 
arrived  at. 

E,  Frdnkel^  and  Hajek^  observed  various  forms  of  fungi  constantly 
present  in  the  discharge  of  the  chronic  ulcerative  processes  known  as 
ozaena.  Lotoenherg^^  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  one  large  species  of 
diplococcus  was  almost  the  only  form  present  in  such  discharge,  and  he 
regards  it  as  characteristic  of  ozaena. 

Tost  ^  and  Lowenberg  ®  have  shown  that  bodies  resembling  the 
pneumonia-coccus  occur  in  the  nasal  secretion  (fig.  52,  c).  Abel^  found 
a  bacillus  in  sixteen  cases  of  simple  ozaena.  H,  v.  Schrutter  and  Winkler  ^® 
have  isolated  the  Staphylococcus  cereus  flavus  and  another  similar 
micro-organism,  which  they  designate  albus,  from  the  nasal  discharge 
in  coryza.  The  discovery  is  obviously  of  no  importance  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  forms  do  not  occur  in  health. 

Rhinitis  fibrinosa  may  here  be  specially  mentioned.  While  some 
authors  regard  this  as  an  affection  distinct  from  diphtheria,^^  the  observa- 
tions of  others  ^^  show  that  it  may  be  induced  by  the  diphtheria-bacillus. 
It  is  evident  that  under  the  term  Rhinitis  fibrinosa  various  distinct 
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diseases  are  included.  The  striking  observations  of  Mya,  Gerhen,  Podack, 
V,  Starchf  and  others,"  bear  upon  this  point 

In  a  few  cases,  thrush-fungus  and  vegetations  have  been  found  in  the 
nose.  Mould-fungi  in  this  situation  are  another  rare  manifestation 
{Schubert)}^  Ascarides  and  other  entozoa  are  very  seldom  seen  there. 
Proskatter^^  believes  that  lie  has  found  the  embryo  of  Oxyuris.  The 
statement  is  very  doubtful.  Dipteral  larvae  are  of  most  common 
occurrence  {B.  Frdnkel)}^ 

The  Charcoi-Leyden  crystals  found  in  blood  and  sputum  have  also 
been  met  with  in  the  nasal  secretion  of  an  asthmatic  patient.  Ley  den  ^" 
observed  them  associated  with  eosinophil  cells  in  the  nasal  mucus  in  a 
case  of  acute  coryza,  and  Sticker  ^^  in  blood  discharged  from  the  nose  in 
leuksemia,  after  it  had  stood  for  some  days.  Leicy  ^^  has  described  them 
in  connection  with  nasal  tumours  (polypi). 

Concretions  (rhinoliths)  occasionally  form  in  the  nasal  cavities  (O. 
Chian,  SHferty^ 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SPUTUM 

Under  the  term  expectoration  or  sputum  ^  are  comprised  all  those  sub- 
stances which  are  removed  from  the  air-passages  by  the  mechanical  effort 
of  coughing  or  hawking. 

L  NAKED-E7E  GHABAOTEBS  OF  THE  SPUTUM.— The  naked- 
eye  appearance  of  the  sputum  will  often  afford  valuable  information ;  and 
that  this  may  be  as  accurate  and  exhaustive  as  possible,  it  is  well  to 
collect  the  expectoration  in  glass  vessels,  after  NoihnageVs  plan,  and 
then  to  examine  it  as  to  its  quantity,  specific  gravity,  reaction,  colour, 
smell,  and  tendency  to  stratification. 

The  quantity  of  expectoration  discharged  in  twenty-four  hours  varies 
within  broad  limits.  Sometimes  it  does  not  exceed  a  few  cc. ;  in  certain 
conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  as,  e.g.,  where  an  empyema  is  discharging 
into  the  lung,  as  much  as  800  to  1000  cc.  may  be  expectorated  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

H,  Kossel  2  determines  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sputum  in  the 
following  manner : — The  sputum  is  placed  in  a  flask  stoppered  to  pre- 
vent evaporation,  and  gradually  heated  to  60*  C.  It  is  thus  reduced  to 
a  thinly-fluid  state,  and  is  placed  in  the  pycnometer.  The  specific  gravity 
is  seen  to  vary  within  very  broad  limits, — for  mucous  sputum,  1.0043- 
1.0080;  for  purulent,  1.0155-1.0260 ;  and  for  serous,  1.0375.  The 
question  of  density  has  in  no  case  any  clinical  interest. 

The  reaction  of  the  sputum  is  always  alkaline. 

In  some  diseases,  as  in  abscess  and  gangrene  of  the  lung,  there  is 
marked  atratification  of  its  parts  (see  p.  142). 

The  colour  of  the  sputum  depends  partly  upon  its  microscopical  and 
partly  upon  its  chemical  character.  When  it  consists  entirely  or  chiefly 
of  mucin  and  a  few  cells,  it  is  whitish.  Green  sputa  are  usually  puru- 
lent, but  the  presence  of  biliverdin  or  of  pigment-forming  bacteria  may 
also  impart  this  colour. 

The  odour  of  the  sputum  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  characteristic ;  but 
in  putrid  bronchitis  and  gangrene  of  the  lung  it  has  a  particularly 
pungent  and  unpleasant  smell. 
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For  many  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  collect  the  sputum  in  a  cylin- 
drical glass  vessel  containing  water.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  the 
nummular  arrangement  is  made  apparent  In  other  cases,  again,  certain 
constituents,  as,  e,g,^  spirals,  fibrinous  coagula,  and  shreds  of  tissue,  may 
be  made  more  evident  on  a  dark  surface,  such  as  that  of  a  polished  black 
plate.     A  very  suitable  plate  has  been  devised  by  Kroenig,^ 

Ad,  Schmidt*  has  employed  Ehrlicb's  triacid  mixture  (see  p.  36)  with  success 
in  the  investigation  of  the  sputum. 

A  passing  reference  must  be  made  to  the  staining  methods  of  Schmidt  and 
Lai£tifeUL^ 

[The  expedient  of  hardening  the  sputum  and  examining  it  in  sections  was 
first  adopted  by  Ad,  Schmidty  and  lately  revived  by  Gahrit9<ihew»ky.^  As  fixing 
and  hardening  fluids  the  latter  employs  alcohol,  Miiller's  fluid,  Flemming's 
solution,  picric  acid,  and  sublimate  in  concentrated  forms.  The  hardened 
sputum  is  embedded  in  celloidin  for  cutting,  and  the  sections  stained.  This 
method  is  valuable  for  the  detection  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  sputum, 
which  may  be  destroyed  by  pressure  under  a  cover-glass.  ] 

Although  much  knowledge  of  a  disease  may  be  derived  from  a  naked- 
eye  inspection  of  the  sputa,  it  will  never  enable  us  to  disiHjnse  with  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  by  means  of  which  alone  we  can  diagnose  certain 
affections — some  forms  of  tuberculosis,  for  instance — with  the  utmost 
certainty. 

n.  MIOSOSOOPIOAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  SPUTUM. 

1.  ¥rhite  Blood-Corpuscles. — These  l>odies  are  always  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  sputum,  commonly  emlxjdded  in  a  viscid  stringy 
substance.  Many  of  them  are  of  large  size,  ami  granular,  and  enclosi^ 
Mrithin  them  drops  of  fat  and  {^articles  of  j)iginent,  such  as  carlx>n  dust 
and  masses  of  haematoidin  (s^^e  fig.  53,  e).  P>)siiiophil  p*anules  are  found 
in  the  leucocytes  of  the  sputum  in  certain  bronchial  affectioiiK.  In  cases 
where  an  abscess  has  discharged  mU)  the  lun<;.  and  in  purulent  bronchitis, 
such  as  is  met  with  in  connection  with  (fm]jhy8enia,  the  sputum  may 
consist  entirely  of  leucocytes. 

[Eosinophil  granules  have  l^een  oW^rveil  in  the  sputum  of  phthisis 
(Janofeski)/^  asthma  (Gollasch  )/'^'  and  bronchitis  (Kanfhar/:)/^] 

2.  Red  Blood-Corpuscles.— These  an-  als^j  to  }jfi  found  in  almost 
all  sputa,  and  their  pres^iuce  in  trmall  nunil>«frs  i-*  without  8i;niinr;ance. 
In  per8f>ns  who  smoke  a  jn^at  *l*'.'tl,  or  wlir>  >]>end  much  of  iwi'ir  time  in 
an  atmosphere  of  I'^bacc/A-fumes  the  ^puta  are  apt  to  l^j  streaked  with 
blood  in  the  morning  Tliis  bl<^xl,  how<fver,  pr^jceeds  in  moHt  cas^js, 
not  from  the  lun;/-tiivjue  proiM.'r,  but  from  the  bronchial  mucoufe  mem- 
brane, and  is  due  l'»  *:atarrh- 

When  red  bl^y^l-c^rlJa  are  present  in  very  considerable  quantity,  the 
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sputa  will  be  coloured  by  them.  The  individual  cells  are  usually  intact, 
and  in  this  they  depart  from  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found  in 
urine  and  feeces.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  pneumonia,  they  are 
altered  and  occur  as  pale  discoidal  bodies.  Where  blood  has  accumu- 
lated for  some  time  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  red  corpuscles  may  dis- 
appear entirely  and  the  pigment  remain  in  the  sputum  either  as  irregular 
particles  or  as  red  crystals  of  hsematoidin  (see  fig.  53,  e).  The  sputum  of 
pneumonia  derives  its  colour  from  blood  pigment  dissolved  in  it. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  haBmorrhage  from  the  lungs  the 
sputum  consists  entirely  of  red  corpuscles ;  in  congestion  the  blood  is 
intimately  mixed  with  mucus. 

3.  Epithelium. — The  sputum  abounds  in  epithelial  cells."  Squamous 


FiQ.  53.— Epithelium,  Leucocytes,  and  ciystals  of  the  Sputum  (eye-piece  III.,  objective  8A, 

Reichfrt). 
a,  a\  a".  Alveolar  epithelium,     b.  Myelin  fonns.     e.  Ciliated  epithelium,     d.  Crystals  of 

calcium  carbonate,    e.  Hromatoidin  crystals  and  masses.  /,  /',  /".  >Vhite  blood-corpuscles. 

g.  Red  blood -corpuscles,    h.  Squamous  epithelium. 


cells  (fig.  53,  h)  come  either  from  the  mouth  or  from  the  surface  of  the 
true  vocal  chords.  Ciliated  epithelium  is  less  often  seen,  and  occurs 
chiefly  in  severe  bronchial  inflammation,  when,  too,  it  is  probably  derived 
rather  from  admixture  with  nasal  mucus  ^  than  from  the  surface  of  the 
trachea,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium.  The 
cells  as  found  in  the  sputum  are  usually  deprived  of  their  cilia  (fig.  53,  c), 
unless  in  quite  recent  expectoration,  when  cilia  in  active  motion  may 
still  be  seen  on  them.  The  mere  presence  of  such  cells  in  the  sputum  is 
of  little  diagnostic  import ;  but  where  they  occur  in  great  numbers  they 
may  bo  taken  as  indicating  the  commencement  of  acute  catarrh,  either  in 
the  back  part  of  the  nasal  fossae  or  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi. 

But  there  is  another  variety  of  epithelium  whose  appearance  in  the 
sputum  is  a  fact  of  great  importance.®     It  is  known  as  "  alveolar  "  epithe- 
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lium,  a  name  which  will  serve  provisionally,  although  its  derivation  from 
the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  has  lately  been  called  in  question  (Bizzozero).^^ 
It  consists  of  elliptical  cells,  each  containing  one  nucleus,  which  usually 
requires  acetic  acid  to  make  it  visible.  The  body  of  the  cell  is  of  finely 
granular  protoplasm,  and  very  often  holds  irregular  pigment  particles  in 
its  substance.  These  particles  consist  usually  of  blood  colouring  matter, 
iron  dust  or  carbon  (fig.  53,  a').  In  the  last  case  they  are  unaffected 
by  reagents  generally.  Iron  dust  may  be  known  by  its  turning  blackish- 
green  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  blue  with  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  and  hydrochloric  acid.  These  cells  often  contain  one  or  more 
fatty  granules,  readily  recognisable  by  their  high  refractive  j)ower,  and 
at  times  they  exhibit  extreme  fatty  degeneration  (fig.  53,  a,  a"),  when 
their  protoplasm  is  replaced  by  oily  drops  of  varying  size.  Sometimes 
large  bodies  like  drops  of  fat,  presumably  derived  from  the  rupture  of 
these  cells,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sputum  (fig.  53,  b).  They  were  first 
observed  by  Virchow,^^  who  named  them  myelin  droplets,  from  the 
resemblance  they  bear  to  similar  forms  produced  in  the  destruction  of 
nerve  tissue.  According  to  Panizza,^'^  however,  this  myelin  (which  is 
only  the  outward  form  of  a  considerable  number  of  different  substances) 
is  probably  mucin,  while  Zoja^^  suggests  it  is  lecithin  or  a  protagon;  but 
no  diagnostic  importance  is  attached  by  them  either  to  myelin  or  to 
myelin-holding  cells. 

BvM  ^*  thought  that  the  appearance  of  alveolar  epithelium  in  the 
sputum  was  characteristic  of  the  disease  which  he  has  named  desqua- 
mative pneumonia.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  such  cells  are  to  be 
found  in  great  profusion  only  in  quite  fresh  specimens  of  caseous  infil- 
tration of  the  lung,  whether  due  to  bacilli  or  not;  but  then  they 
occur  also  in  pneumonia,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  in  chronic  pul- 
monary tuberculosis ;  ^^  sometimes,  too,  in  very  large  numbers.  It 
follows  from  their  manifestation  in  processes  differing  so  entirely  that 
their  diagnostic  significance  is  on  the  whole  slight 

[Troup "  believes  that  the  presence  of  alveolar  epithelium  in  the 
sputum  belongs  especially  to  obstinate  catarrhs  of  the  apex,  when  it 
will  be  found  associated  with  columnar  and  ciliated  cells ;  he  observes 
that  since  such  catarrhs  tend  for  the  most  part  to  run  into  phthisis,  we 
have  in  this  an  early  and  valuable  sign  of  impending  danger.]  There 
is  a  special  form  of  alveolar  epithelium,  consisting  of  large  flat  cells  con- 
taining a  golden  yellow  and  brown  pigment  (failing-heart  cells,  Wagiier), 
whose  presence  in  the  sputum,  according  to  F,  A,  Hoffmann^^'  only 
occurs  in  valvular  heart-disease  and  adherent  pericardium.  They  are 
absent  from  the  sputum  in  phthisis  and  pneumonia,  and  they  may 
therefore  be  taken,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  point  to  brown  induration 
of  the  lung.     Wliilst  agreeing  in  general  with  HoffmanrHs  view,  the 
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author  would  insist  that  in  the  processes  just  mentioned  the  sputum 
exhibits  cells  containing  black  pigment,  which  chemical  examination 
haa  shown  to  be  a  derivative  of  blood  colouring  matter.  Such  cells 
were  noticed  long  ago  by  J.  Somtnerbrodt,'^  who  described  them  as 
brown  alveolar  epithelium.  He  is  in  accord  with  HoCTmann  as  to 
their  meaning.  Lenhariz  "  has  observed  them  most  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  mitral  stenosis,  and  regards  them  aa  metamorphosed  blood- 
corpuscle- holding  round  cells  (lymph  corpuscles).  Krunig '"  endorses 
Hoffmann's  view ;  and  v.  Noorden "  believes  the  cells  to  be  pigment- 
bearing  eosino])hil  leucocytes. 

To  examine  the  sputum  for  e|)ithelium,  a  small  quantity  should  be 
treated  with  acetic  acid  to  bring  the  nuclei  and  nucleoli  into  view ;  or 
a  specimen  may  be  stained  with  a  watery  solution  of  methvlene  blue. 

4,   Elastic  Fibres  — These  fibres  occur  in  the   sputum  singly  or 
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in  bundles,  and  tliey  have  commonly  an  alveolar  arrangement  (fig.  54). 
They  are  of  varying  length  and  breadth,  dark -coloured,  slightly  curved, 
and  generally  exhibit  a  double  contour.*  Their  diagnostic  value  is  great, 
as  a  sign  of  serious  mischief,  pointing  to  deBtructioii  of  lung-tissue. 
They  occur,  consequently,  in  tuberculosis,  bronchiectasis,  pulmonary 
abscess,  and  occasionally  in  pneumonia,  while  the  other  signs  of 
abscess  are  wanting.  The  author  hiis  repeatedly  found  elastic  fibres  in 
cases  of  pneumonia  which  otherwise  ran  a  favourable  course,  and  he 
aujjposes  that  in  such  cases  there  was  destruction  of  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  only  over  a  very  limited  area.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
these  fibres  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  expectoration  of  pulmonary 
gangrene,  and  the  reason  probably  is  that  they  are  destroyed  in  eitv 
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by  the  fermeiita  formed  in  that  process.  The  font  was  firat  noticed 
1.y  Tixtiae. 

Elastic  tissue  may  Iw  introduced  with  the  food,  and  so  fiad  its  way 
into  the  sputum.  A  iiecessary  precaution,  therefore,  is  to  direct  the 
patient  to  wash  the  mouth  carefully  after  food,  and  to  se[mrate  the 
sputa  discharged  at  meal-times  from  those  to  be  examined  for  lung- 
tlBflue.  Even  when  every  care  has  been  taken,  however,  one  is  exposed 
to  fallacy  arising  in  this  way,  as  fibres  derived  from  the  food  may  lie  in 
the  mouth  for  days  before  they  are  expectorated.  li  is  only  lehen  tlie 
Ou7ull«s  of  elastic  Jibfvt  display  the  alveolar  arrangemetit  that  we  can  be 
certain  of  their  origin  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  awl  it  is  then  only  tliat 
they  possess  any  sure  diagnoslic  signifleance. 

For  their  detection,  when  they  occur  in  coiisidorable  quantity,  it  will 
suffice  to  add  some  potash  solution  to  a  little  of  the  aputum  placed  on  a 
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slide.  A  still  better  plan  is  that  projxjsed  by  Femm'ek,  who  Ixiils  the 
sputum  in  a  solution  (8-io  per  cent.)  of  caustic  potash,  allows  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  conical  glass,  and  examines 
the  sediment  for  elastic  fibres  under  the  microscope. 

[Prolonged  boUmg  tn  cau^itic  potash  will  couse  the  elastic  fibres  Krat  to  swell 
ap  and  then  to  dissolve.  Conseqoentlj  the  boiling  mu:it  not  be  too  locg.  and  Dr. 
Tnup  lecomnjeDds  tbut  when  the  spatam  is  placed  oa  a  slide  the  cover-glaai 
should  remain  undisturbed.] 

5.  Spirals. — Certain  spiral  bodies  were  iirst  observed  by  Leydm^ 
in  the  sputum  of  patients  suffering  from  asthmatic  paroxysms. 

They  wei-e  afterwards  described  by  Curechmann  ^  as  pathognomonic  of 
disease  of  the  huest  bronchial  tubes ;  and  since  then  they  have  been 
seen  by  0.  Vieronlt,  v.  Jaksch,  Pel,  and  S'inger,-*  in  the  aputum  of 
pneumonia.  More  recently  Leiry^  [and  Troup^"]  have  written  on  their 
occurrence  in  asthmatic  paroxysms. 
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Kocdc:'"  hRs  seen  them  in  pulmonary  oedemft.  and  Czermut^  observed  quite 
similar  bodies  in  vascular  kemtiti.t.  He  believes  tliat  thej  are  produced  bv  a 
twisting  npon  their  axis  of  the  ordinary  raocouB  threads,  and  he  succeeded  in 
forming  well-shaped  spirajB  eiperimentally  by  twisting  them  in  this  way,  f. 
Gerlach^  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  F,  Jaktch"  has  described  similar 
bodies  BB  seen  in  the  nrine  and  ficce?. 

The  spirals  are  usuftllj-  diacernible  with   tlie   naked  eye  when 
sputum  ia  carefully  esamiiied.     They  appear  then  ns  thick  white 
of  a  twisted  and  tulnilar  form,  imd  distinguished  by  their  clear  ti 
great  tenacity  from  all  other  sputum  constituents  (fig.  55), 

Under  the  microscope  they  display  a  remarkable  variety  of  ahap 
the  usual  arrangement  there  is  a  wntral  thread  disposed  in  a  more  or 
less  zigzag  manner,  and  around  it  a  tliick  meshwork  of  very  delicate 
fibres  commonly  looped  round  in  spirals,  but  occasionally  retifonn.    The, 
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spirals  are  oft«n  overlaid  with  epithelium,  and  Bometinies  also  covered  1 
with  CJutreot-Leylen  crystals.  They  vary  greatly  both  in  length  and  ' 
breadth.  When  present,  they  indicate — so  it  would  seem — a  desqua-  I 
mative  catarrh  of  the  bronchi  {Cumckmann)  and  alveoli  (Letcy).  ThUB  I 
they  are  found  in  pneumonia  as  well  as  in  capillary  bronchitis.  In  con-  J 
nection  with  asthma  they  atford  a  most  valuable  diagnostic  sign,  showing^.a 
that  the  disease  is  of  a  bronchial  character. 

As  to  the  connection  between  these  spirals  and  the  Charrol-LeydoiM 
crystals  (see  p.  34  and  Chaps.  VI.  and  IX.),  it  is  U?  bo  noted  that  in  thaf 
earlier  attacks  of  bronchial  asthma,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a,  fresh  attack,  1 
spirals  are  to  be  found  in  the  sputa,  hut  no  crystals.  If,  however,  4] 
specimen  of  sueh  a  sputum  is  placed  quite  fresh  on  a  Blide  covered  tol 
preveut  evaporation,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24-48  hours,  ciystals  wiltl 
be  seen  in  it  Later  in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  numl>ors  of  similt 
crystals  occur  in  the  recent  sputa,  lying  amongst  the  spirals,  and  not 
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elsewhere.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Cliarcot-Leyden  crystals 
are  in  part  derived  directly  from  the  spirals.  As  to  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  latter,  the  author  has  ascertained  that  they  are  formed  of 
a  substance  closely  resembling  mucin.  If  one  of  them  be  removed  from 
the  sputum  and  touched  with  a  dilute  alkali,  it  dissolves;  and  when 
acetic  acid  is  added  a  precipitate  forms.  If  the  alkaline  solution  be 
treated  with  cupric  sulphate  and  boiled,  the  resulting  peroxide  of  copper 
IB  not  reduced ;  but  with  the  previous  addition  of  a  mineral  acid  and 
boiling,  reduction  immediately  takes  place.  All  these  reactions  are 
common  to  mucin. 

Observations  which  the  author  had  recently  an  opportunity  of  making 
in  a  case  of  bronchial  asthma  went  to  confirm  the  statements  made 
above,  and  showed  further  that  the  portion  of  the  spirals  constituting 
the  central  thread  is  chemically  distinct  from  its  envelope  of  mucin. 


Fig.  57.— f1brinou8  Coagula  from  a  case  of  Pneumonia,  with  Paroxysms  of 

severe  Dyspncca  (iX 


This  central  thread  approached  rather  to  the  character  of  fibrin,  but  its 
precise  composition  was  not  ascertained  with  certainty. 

Asthmatic  sputa  contain  large  numbers  of  leucocytes  containing  eosin- 
ophil granulations  (Fr.  Milller,  Gollasch,  Schmuit),^^  The  fact,  however, 
is  of  little  aid  in  diagnosis,  since  GoUasch  and  Let/den  ^^  have  observed 
similar  bodiea  in  the  expectoration  of  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis. 

6.  Fibrinous  CoagfUla. — Fibrinous  casts  are  found  in  the  sputa  of 
plastic  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  They  are  whitish  in  colour,  of  vary- 
ing consistence,  and  branched  to  the  form  of  the  terminal  bronchial  tubes 
in  which  they  are  deposited.  In  pneumonia  they  are  usually  few  in 
number  and  of  no  great  length  (fig.  57),  and  when  more  numerous  they 
mark  a  severe  clinical  type  of  the  disease.  The  abundant  formation 
of  such  coagula  in  pneumonia  is  attended  with  much  coughing  and  great 
dyspnoea. 

They  are  found  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  chronic  plastic  bron- 
chitis of  adults.     They  may  be  said  to  be  pathognomonic  of  this  affec- 
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tion,  which  is  otherwise  bo  often  difficult  to  di^nose.  The  author  has 
seen  them  several  centimetres  long  (fig,  58),  and  minutely  branched. 
Microscopically  these  terminal  filaments  form  a  fine  network,  in  which 
epithelial  cells  and  blood-corpuscles  are  enclosed.  These  coagula  being 
formed  of  fibrin  resist  the  action  of  acetic  acid.  Their  chemical  investi- 
gation may  be  conducted  in  the  manner  described  under  Fibrimiria 
(Chapter  VII.). 

The  author,  having  regard  to  the  resemblance  clinically  between  chronic 
plastic  bronchitis  and  bronchiolitis  exudativa,  bas  examined  the  spntum  in  such 
a  case  for  eosinophil  cells,  but  without  sacceEs. 


CiHgiilu  from  0  cue  ar  Plutic  BroDchitii  (I). 


7.  Connective  Tissue. — Shreds  of  connective  tissue  are  oecasionally, 
though  rarely,  found  in  tho  sputum.  It  sometimes  happens  in  pulmonary 
abscess  and  gangrene  that  scraps  of  tissue  are  coughed  up,  which  may 
he  recognised  by  their  arrangement  as  belonging  to  the  alveoli  of  the 
lungs.  Fragments  of  cartilage,  due  to  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  may  also 
be  dischai^ed  with  the  expectoration.  Their  origin  can  usually  be 
determined  by  the  microscope.  In  sarcoma  of  the  lung  particles  of  tissue 
are  apt  to  be  discharged,  and  these,  by  their  characteristic  appearance, 
enable  a  definite  diagnosis  to  be  made  (Hnher).^^ 

8.  Corpora  Amylacea. — Friedreich^  has  described  these  starch- 
like formations  as  occurring  in  the  sputum.     He  refers  their  origin  to 
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hsBmorrhagic  processes  in  the  lungs.  They  are  partly  round,  partly 
angular  in  shape,  and  contain  within  them  a  core  of  pigmentary  sub- 
stance, which  also  is  usually  angular.  In  a  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium,  they  sometimes  give  the  amyloid  reaction,  but  not  always. 
Often  their  form  shows  stratification.  In  a  sputum  sent  to  him  for 
examination  by  his  colleague.  Dr.  Neusser,  the  author  found  such 
bodies,  and  he  has  several  times  met  with  others  like  them,  but 
without  the  dark  central  substance  in  the  sputum  of  pulmonary 
gangrene.  These  did  not  give  the  amyloid  reaction,  but  they  showed 
evident  stratification.  It  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  open  question 
whether  these  bodies  are  of  an  amyloid  nature  or  not.^^ 

9.  Parasites. 

1.  Fungi. — The  investigation  of  the  sputum  for  fungi  has  in  recent 
times  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  scientists  and  physicians.  If  we 
adhere  to  the  usual  classification  of  parasitic  fungi  into  moulds,  yeasts, 
and  fission-fungi,  it  will  be  found  that  the  chief  interest  attaches  to 
micro-organisms  of  the  third  class.  Of  the  fission-fungi  some  indeed  are 
innocuous;  but  there  are  others  of  a  distinctly  pathogenic  character, 
and  their  recognition  in  the  sputum  is  a  point  of  prime  importance  in 
diagnosis.  It  will  serve  a  useful  purpose,  therefore,  if  we  divide  the 
micro-organisms  in  question  into  two  chief  classes,  the  rum-path offenic 
and  the  pathogenic^  bearing  it  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  parasites 
which  are  ordinarily  harmless  may  at  times  be  the  cause  of  the  most 
formidable  diseases,  whilst,  on  tlie  other  hand,  certain  others  that  are 
under  appropriate  circumstances  the  most  dangerous  pests  of  humanity, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Diplococcus  pneumoniae  and  the  diphtheria-bacillus, 
occur  also  in  the  sputum  of  quite  healthy  persons. 

(a.)  Non- Pathogenic  Fungi. 

I.  Moulds. — There  is  little  to  be  said  of  these  parasites  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  sputum.  The  thrush- fungus  rarely  occurs  (see  p.  98), 
and  its  presence  is  usually  to  be  referred  to  admixture  with  the  saliva. 
In  all  cases  where  it  is  found,  the  mouth  and  throat  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  aphthae.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat 
in  thrush  aphthous  patches  may  extend  to  the  bronchi,  especially  where 
the  subjects  are  cliildren. 

Further,  in  certain  pulmonary  diseases  mould-fungi  have  been  found 
in  the  sputum.  The  accompanying  figures  (fig.  59)  show  such  bodies 
as  seen  in  the  fresh  sputa  of  a  patient  suiFering  from  traumatic  abscess 
of  the  lung.  Virrhoic^*''  has  published  ol;servations  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  and  Lichtheiin  ^'  found  Aspergillus  fumigatus  in  human  sputa. 
This  latter  organism  has  been  shown  l)y  Schiitz'^^  to  be  connected  with 
disease  in  the  lower  animals.  Coppen  Jones^'-^  also  has  described  a  mould- 
fungus  which  occurs  in  the  sputum  of  phthisis. 
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[ArTde  and  Hinds  ^^  have  recorded  a  case  of  extreme  emphysema, 
occurring  in  a  young  man  otherwise  healthy  and  whose  conditions  of 
life  excluded  the  ordinaiy  causes  of  pulmonary  disease.  The  lungs  were 
found  at  the  autopsy  to  be  permeated  with  a  mycelium  believed  to  be 
Aspergillus.] 

Most  writers  have  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  mould-fungi  are  only 
incidentally  present  in  the  sputum;  but  quite  recently  the  labours  of 
ScJiiiiz,  based  upon  the  result  of  Lichtheim*8  experiments  with  animals, 
have  gone  far  to  show  that  the  multiplication  of  mould-fungi  alone  may 
cause  destructive  processes  in  the  lungs.     The  observations  of  PcUtauf 


Fio.  59.— Moulds  from  the  Sputum  iu  Pulmonary  Abscess  (eye-piece  I. , 

objective  8A,  ReuJiert). 


and  Ltndt  **^  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  To  study  the  nature  of  these 
fungi  they  should  first  be  found  by  microscopical  examination,  and  then 
cultivated  on  bread  and  nutrient  gelatine.  Their  relation  to  disease 
may  also  be  ascertained  by  experiments  upon  animals  (see  Chapter  X.). 
Whether  innocuous  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  mould -fungi  are 
frequently  present  in  the  expectoration. 

2.  Yeasts. — Little  is  practically  known  of  yeast-fungi  as  constituents 
of  the  sputum.  The  author  has  discovered  scattered  yeast-cells  in  the 
pus  from  a  phthisical  cavity. 

3.  Fission-Pungi. 

T.  Sarcina  Pulmonis. — Sarcinae  have  been  found  in  the  expectoration 
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of  several  diseases.  They  were  first  described  in  this  connection  by 
Virehow  and  Friedreich,*^  They  are  usually  smaller  than  S.  ventriculi.'*^ 
Their  presence  is  of  little  pathological  interest  {Fischer,  Hauser),*^  but 
it  would  seem  that  they  belong  especially  to  extensive  ulceration  of 
the  lung.  Pansini^  describes  a  new  species  under  the  name  Sarcina 
variegata. 

2.  Leptothrix. — Ley  den  and  Jaffe*^  have  repeatedly  found  lepto- 
thrices  in  the  sputum  (see  p.  99).  They  may  be  recognised  in  the 
so-called  fungoid  plugs  of  putrid  bronchitis  by  their  property  of  staining 
in  iodo-potassic-iodide  solution.  These  fungoid  plugs  have  been  ana- 
lysed by  Ditti'ich,  Traube,  and  others.  They  contained,  besides  lepto- 
thrices,  crystals  of  haematoidin,  white  and  red  blood-corpuscles,  and 
in  many  cases  quantities  of  fat-laden  epithelial  cells  and  a  mass  of  fatty 
detritus. 

3.  Bacilli  and  Micrococci. — Various  forms  of  bacilli  and  micrococci 
occur  in  every  sputum.  A  number  of  these,  and  among  them  bacilli 
with  terminal  spores,  are  shown  in  fig.  54. 

(b.)  Pathogenie  Fungi. 

I.  Tubercle-Bacillus. — The  researches  of  Rohei't  Koch*^  have  shown 
that  the  sputum  from  tubercular  lungs  contains  definite  organisms  which 
behave  in  a  uniform  and  remarkable  manner  towards  certain  staining 
fluids;  and  this  author  was  further  of  opinion  that  the  organisms  in 
question  were  the  vehicles  of  the  tubercular  virus.  His  conclusions 
have  been  most  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent  observations.'*^  Nothing 
more  need  be  said  just  now  to  show  the  great  importance  of  his  dis- 
covery. We  shall  return  to  the  subject  later  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
tubercular  sputum. 

The  tubercle-bacillus  cannot  be  seen  in  the  unstained  sputum.  Wlien 
a  preparation  is  made  in  the  manner  to  be  described  presently,  the  bacilli 
appear  either  separately  or  more  usually  in  groups,  as  small  rod-like 
bodies,  slightly  curved,  very  delicate,  and  of  variable  length  (1.5  /A-3.5  /x). 
They  are  quite  motionless,  and  spore-formation  can  sometimes  be  seen  in 
them.  The  spores  do  not  stain  by  the  same  process  as  the  parent-bacilli, 
and  thus  it  happens  that  the  tubercle-bacillus  will  seem  to  be  broken 
up  into  several  (2-6)  clear  oval  compartments.  This  appearance  has 
led  some  observers  ***  to  suppose  that  they  had  to  do  with  micrococci, 
but  by  appropriate  methods  and  careful  examination  the  clear  outline  of 
the  bacillus  can  be  made  visible  in  such  cases  through  its  entire  length 
(fig.  60). 

Defection  of  Tuhercle-Bacilhia. — Since  the  tubercle-bacillus  was  dis- 
covered some  years  ago  very  many  methods  have  been  suggested  for  its 
recognition,  as  those  of  Koch,  IJhrlirh,  Gihhes,  Baumcfarten,  Neeheii, 
BcUmer,  Frdntzely  Kuhne,  Frdnkel,  and  Gabhett,     They  all  alike  depend 
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upon  the  remarkable  property  whicli  the  bacillus  displays  of  staining  with 
aniline  dyes  in  alkaline  solution,  and  {unlike  tlie  other  micro-organisms, 
pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic,  which  occur  in  the  sputiim)  of  retaining 
the  dye  in  after-treatment  with  acid  and  (dcohol}^ 

The  bacillus  may  be  shown  by  any  of  the  methods  enumerated  above 
when  the  requisite  skill  has  been  attained,  but  the  methods  of  Koch  and 
Ehrlich  are  the  best  for  a  beginner  to  employ. 

A.  Preparation  of  the  Staining  Fluid, — It  is  important  that  the 
staining  fluid  should  be  freshly  prepared  for  use  in  every  case,  both 
because  the  aniline  dyes  are  apt  to  undergo  chemical  changes  when  kept 
for  a  time  in  solution,  and  also  because  fungi  may  develop  in  the  fluid 
itself,  and  so  mislead  the  observer.  It  may  be  made  thus :  In  a  test- 
tube,  carefully  washed  (with  distilled  water  and  alcohol)  and  dried,  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  gentian-  or  methyl-violet  is  made*  by  dissolving  the 
solid  substance  in  4-5  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  to  such  a  point  of 
concentration  that  an  object  cannot  be  discerned  through  the  fluid  in  the 
test-tube. 

In  another  test-tube,  which  also  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  6  cc. 
of  distilled  water  are  measured  out;  to  this  are  added  10-15  clrops  of 
aniline  oil.  The  fluid  is  well  mixed  by  shaking  it  up,  and  then  passed 
through  a  moist  filter.  To  the  clear  filtrate  are  added  a  few  drops  of 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  gentian-  or  methyl- violet,  prepared  as  above,  till 
a  slight  turbidity  appeara  This  should  clear  in  a  few  minutes.  Should 
the  mixture  fail  to  become  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Thus  is  obtained  the  aniline- 
water-gentian-  or  methyl- violet  solution  {Weigert-Ehrlicli  fluid).  In 
addition  a  watery  solution  of  Bismarck-brown  or  vesuvin  is  needed. 
To  make  this,  a  small  quantity  of  one  of  these  substances  (about  as  much 
as  could  be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  pen-knife)  is  added  to  a  few  cc. 
of  distilled  water  in  a  test-tube,  and  dissolved  until  the  fluid  is  barely 
transparent ;  it  is  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  will  be  employed  in  the 
manner  to  be  indicated  presently. 

B.  Preparation  of  the  Cover- Glasses. — The  cover-glasses  to  be  used 
must  be  scrupulously  cleaned  by  washing  first  in  distilled  water  and 
then  in  strong  alcohol,  and  afterwards  dried  in  an  exsiccator,  or  at 
any  rate  in  a  chamber  free  from  dust.  A  number  of  such  thoroughly 
cleansed  cover-glasses  should  be  kept  ready  for  use  under  a  glass  shade. 
One  is  now  taken  up  with  forceps,  previously  sterilised  by  raising  them 
to  a  white  heat,  and  with  similar  forceps  a  particle  of  the  sputum  to  be 
examined  is  placed  on  the  cover-glass — such  portions  as  appear  most 
purulent  being  chosen  —  and  spread  in  a  layer  as  far  as  possible  of 

*  To  simplify  the  method,  a  concentrated  alcoholic  staining  solution  might  be 
kept  in  readiness. 
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uniform  thickness.  Another  cover-glass  is  placed  upon  the  first,  and 
the  two  are  pressed  closely  together  with  the  forceps  so  that  the  inclosed 
sputum  is  spread  very  thinly.  The  cover-glasses,  still  grasped  with  the 
forceps,  are  then  separated,  and  dried  first  in  the  air,  and  then  passed 
two  or  three  times  through  a  carbon-free  flame  from  a  spirit-  or  gas-lamp, 
the  preparation  surface  being  kept  upwards.  V,  Rindfleisch^  advises 
that  a  camel's-hair  brush  be  used,  this  being  dipped  in  the  sputum,  and 
the  cover-glass  painted  with  it.  The  thin  fluid  thus  obtained  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  bacillL  The  same  brush  must  not,  of  course,  be  used  a 
second  time.  [When  a  film  is  made  in  tliis  way,  cover-glasses  can  be 
dispensed  with.  The  secretion  is  then  applied  directly  to  a  slide,  and 
the  preparation  stained  in  a  bath.  When  dried,  the  preparation  is 
covered  with  cedar  oil,  in  which  also  the  lenses  are  immersed.] 

C.  To  Stain  and  Mount  the  Preparation. — The  cover-glasses,  prepared 
in  the  manner  just  described,  are  now  placed  in  a  watch-glass  holding 
the  aniline- water-gentian- violet  staining-fluid  already  mentioned.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  float  in  the  fluid  preparation-side  downwards. 
When  removed  after  twenty-four  hours  they  will  be  found  to  be  coloured 
a  dark  blue.  They  must  now  be  placed  in  dilute  nitric  acid  (i  in  4) 
until  the  preparation  appears  to  the  naked  eye  no  longer  blue,  but 
at  the  most  a  bright  green. 

The  preparation  should  not  be  completely  decolorised  when  taken 
from  the  fluid,  because  there  is  danger  that  the  bacilli  also  may  be 
deprived  of  the  stain  if  they  are  submitted  to  a  too  prolonged  action  of 
the  acid.  W^hen  removed  from  the  latter,  they  must  be  rinsed  Avith 
absolute  alcohol,  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  mounted  in  oil  of  cloves  or 
Canada  balsam. 

For  microscopical  examination  nartnack\s  objective  No.  VIL,  or 
Reichert  VIII.,  serves  best  with  a  little  practice.  The  beginner  may 
use  an  oil-immersion  lens  and  Abbe's  condenser  with  advantage.  If 
tubercle-bacilli  are  present  they  will  apj)ear  in  the  specimen  as  minute 
rod-like  bodies  of  a  blue  colour,  but  if  few  in  mmiber  they  may  easily 
be  overlooked.  It  will  then  promote  their  detection  to  stain  the  sur- 
rounding substances  by  immersion  in  the  solution  of  Bismarck-brown  or 
vesuvin.  To  do  this  the  covor-glass,  j)rej)ared  and  stiined  in  the  manner 
already  described,  is  placed  iu  the  brown  staining-fluid  (made  as  al)ove), 
and  left  in  it  until  the  whole  preparation  has  assumed  an  evident 
brownish -yellow  tint.  It  is  then  washed  with  distilled  water  and 
mounted  for  examination.  When  looked  at  through  the  microscope 
the  bacilli  are  seen  to  be  coloured  a  deep  blue,  while  the  other  bodies 
in  the  field — fungi,  mucus,  corpuscles,  and  epithelium — are  brown  (fig. 
60).  The  length  of  the  individual  bacilli  as  found  in  the  sputum  is 
very  variable.     The  author  has  repeatedly  met  with  specimens  as  large 
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as. those  represented  in  fig.  60,  but  smaller  forms,  as  shown  in  fig.  61, 
occur  still  more  frequently.  The  entire  process  may  be  accomplished 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  heating  the  staining  fluid,  which  also 
should  then  be  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  aniline- water  and  gentian- 
violet  mixture. 

The  method  of  staining  with  carbol-fuchsin  (ZieJil-NeeUen  fluid)  ^^ 
is  well  worthy  of  notice  here.  Ten  cc.  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  fuchsin  are  added  to  90  cc  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  the  staining-fluid  (carbolised  fuchsin  solution)  is  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ehrlich-Weigert  fluid.  If  the  staining-fluid 
be  warmed,  the  specimen  can  be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
surrounding  tissues  and  remaining  fungi  (non-pathogenic)  had  best  be 
stained  with  a  watery  solution  of  methylene-blue.  The  tubercle-bacilli 
then  appear  red,  all  other  fungi  and  cells  blue  (fig.  61).     It  is  a  good 
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Fio.  6a— Tubercle-BacIUi  from  Sputum  (eye-piece  V.,  objective  Zem  Ai  homogeneous 

immersion ;  open  condenser). 


plan  to  apply  the  staining-fluid  and  acid  solution  by  dropping  them  upon 
the  cover-glass  held  in  forceps,  rather  than  by  immersing  the  preparation 
in  a  watch-glass. 

[The  Ziehl-Neelsen  method,  with  carbol-fuchsin,  and  decolorisation 
with  25  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  the  simplest,  and  is  now  in 
general  use  in  England.  It  may  be  carried  out  in  the  following  way : — 
(i.)  A  few  cc.  of  carbol-fuchsin  solution  are  heated  to  boiling  and  poured 
into  a  watch-glass.  (2.)  The  cover-slip,  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  is 
floated  for  one  to  two  minutes*  preparation  downwards  on  the  hot 
solution.  (3.)  It  is  then  removed  and  washed  alternately  in  water  and 
in  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  until  the  film  is  colourless  or 
very  faintly  pink.  (4.)  The  cover-glass  is  then  floated  for  a  half  to  one 
minute  on  Liiffler's  methylene-blue  in  a  watch-glass,  when  it  is  removed. 
(5.)  Washed,  dried,  and  mounted  for  inspection.] 
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Other  methods  which  have  been  found  useful  clinically  are  those,  of 
Czaplewaki^  the  FrdnkeUGahbett  method  (a  modification  of  Gu'nther^s)^ 
and  Biederfs.^^  The  first  has  no  advantage  which  does  not  belong  also 
to  the  Ziehl'NeeUen  method.  The  second  is  rapid  and  simple,  but  not 
entirely  satisfactory  in  its  results. 

[Qobbett^  employs  two  solutions : — (a.)  Magenta  solution:  Carbolic  acid  (5  per 
cent.),  100  cc. ;  magenta,  i  gramme ;  spirit,  10  cc.  Mix  and  preserve  in  a 
stoppered  bottle.  (6.)  Methylene 'blue  solution:  Snlphario  acid  (25  per  cent.), 
100  cc. ;  methylene-blne,  2  grammes.  The  prepared  cover-glasses  are  floated  on 
a  little  of  the  magenta  solution  in  a  watch-glass.  The  latter  is  heated  until  the 
vapour  can  be  seen  rising  from  the  surface.  The  cover-glasses  are  then  removed, 
washctd,  and  placed  for  one  or  two  minutes  in  the  methjlene-blue  solution  ;  after 
removal  they  are  again  thoroughly  washed,  dried,  and  mounted  in  xylol  balsam. 
The  whole  process  can  be  accomplished  in  a  very  few  minutes.] 
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Fio.  61.— Tubercle-Bacilli,  stained  by  the  Ziehl-Neel»en  method  (eye-piece  III.,  objective 
Zeiss  iS,  homogeneous  immersion,  Abbe's  mirror,  open  condenser). 


BiederVs  method  is  very  serviceable  where  the  sputum  contains  but  a 
few  bacilli.  Ten  to  twenty  cc.  of  the  sputum  are  boiled  in  a  watch-glass 
with  a  little  dilute  caustic  soda ;  water  is  added,  and  the  mixture  again 
boiled  until  it  is  thinly  fluid.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  conical 
glass  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  the  sediment  is  added  to  a  small 
quantity  of  egg  albumin,  and  examined  for  bacilli  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  addition  of  an  alkali  renders  the  bacilli  more  difficult  to  stain,  and 
the  specimen  must  therefore  be  left  for  a  longer  time  than  usual  in  the 
fluid.  The  use  of  Stenbeck^s  sedimentator,^  or  of  the  centrifuge,  facili- 
tates the  research. 

Kuhne's  ^^  method  may  be  mentioned,  but  it  has  l)een  affirmed  that  it 
is  unsatisfactory. 

[Oihbes'  ^  double  stain  is  much  used  in  England.  It  dispenses  with  the  neces- 
sity of  washing  the  preparation  in  acid  and  can  be  rapidly  applied.  It  is  made 
thus  :  (a.)  Rosanilin  hydrochloride,  3  grammes,  and  methylene-blue,  2  grammes, 
are  rubbed  up  together  in  a  mortar ;  (h.)  aniline  oil,  5  cc,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
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20  c«.  (6.)  is  slowly  added  to  (n,)  in  the  mortar  until  all  the  stain  la  dissolved  ; 
diGtilled  water.  20  cc,  is  tbeo  added  slowlj  while  the  mixture  is  slined.  The 
stain  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  well -stoppered  bottle.  To  use  it  a.  thin 
layer  of  the  sputum  is  obtained  on  a  corer-gloss  in  the  usual  way.  A  little  of  the 
mixture  is  warmed  in  a,  watoh-glass,  and  the  cover-slip — sputum  surface  down- 
wards—is floated  on  the  warm  staining- fluid  for  four  or  five  minutes.  It  is 
removed  and  washed  with  spirit  by  means  of  a  wash-bottle,  until  the  latter 
ceases  to  remove  any  of  the  dye.  The  preparation  is  ullowed  to  dry,  and  mounted 
in  xylol  balsam.] 

Devices  for  estimatmg  the  number  of  bacilli  present  in  a  specimen  of 
the  sputum  are  both  impracticable  nnd  devoid  of  clinical  interest. 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  be  able  to  cultivate  the  bacilli  directly  from 
the  infected  sputum.  To  Uo  this  Kitasato"  advisBs  that  the  exjiectora- 
tion  raised  by  a  deep  cough  be  received  directly  into  n  sterilised  Petri 
saucer,  a  portion  of  this  detached  on  a,  probe  washed  in  some  10  cc.  of 


water,  teased  out  with  the  usual  precautious,  and  cultivated  on  blood 
eenim  or  glycerine-t^'ar.  The  resulting  ctiltivatioos  are  round  in  contour, 
white,  and  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  medium — differing  in  api>ear- 
anee  from  those  derived  from  the  cadaver — these  being  in  the  form  of 
small,  scaly,  overgrowths. 

We  shall  have  occasion  by-and-by  to  point  out  the  ^eat  diagnostic 
signiticance  which  attaches  to  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
sputum. 

2.  Micro- OTKanismH  of  Pnenmonia. — Klebg,^^  Eherih,^  and  Koch'" 
have  described  various  micro-oryauisma,  presumably  of  a  specific  char- 
acter, as  occurring  in  the  lungs,  and  to  be  found  in  the  sputum  of  pneu- 
monic patients. 

Friedlander"^  has  further  investigated  this  subject,  and  has  succeeded 
in  cultivating  and  propagating  these  micro-organiams,  but  their  nature 
is  not  yet  fully  understood.      They  occur  in  stained  preparations  in 
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groups  of  two,  three,  or  four.  They  vary  in  size,  have  usually  a  distinct 
envelope,  and  present  the  form  sometimes  of  short  thick  rods  {Fried- 
ldnder)f  sometimes  of  diplococci  (A.  Frdnkel). 

For  the  detection  of  pneumonococci  (see  upper  part  of  fig.  62), 
Friedldnder  ^^  recommends  a  method  of  staining  very  similar  to  that  of 
Gunther  for  the  detection  of  spirilla  in  the  blood  (p.  50).  The  cover- 
glass  preparation,  made  ready  as  described  above,  is  passed  three  times 
through  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner,  placed  for  a  minute  or  so  in  a 
I  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  the  fluid  removed  by  blowing  upon 
it  through  a  pointed  glass  tube,  the  preparation  dried  in  the  air,  and 
placed  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  saturated  aniline-water  and  gentian-violet 
solution,  finally  washed  with  water,  and  mounted  on  a  slide  for  exami- 
nation. When  this  is  done  a  number  of  capsulated  rod-like  micrococci 
may  be  seen  with  the  microscope. 

From  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Richter  it  would  seem  that  this 
method  also  answers  remarkably  well  for  the  detection  of  fungi  in  exudations 
or  transudations. 

Gramas  method  (p.  47)  will  also  serve  to  show  the  micro-organisms, 
which  then  appear  chiefly  as  small  diplococci  (fig.  62,  round  the  edges, 
and  fig.  65),  identical  in  appearance  with  the  bodies  supposed  by  A, 
Frdnkel  and  Weichselbaum  ^^  to  be  characteristic  of  pneumonia. 

We  shall  refer  later  to  the  pathological  significance  of  these  micro- 
organisms. 

[3.  The  diphtheria-bacillus  was  found  by  Kanthacic  and  Stephens  ^^ 
in  the  lungs  in  a  large  proportion  of  severe  and  fatal  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  lungs  were  in  many  instances  the  seat  of  broncho-pneumonia. 
These  observers  doubt  not  that  the  bacillus  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  as 
it  is  to  spleen  and  liver,  by  the  blood,  and  that  this  event  is  not  un- 
common in  cases  of  severe  type.] 

4.  Influenza-Bacillus. — A  specitic  micro-organism  was  found  by  IL 
P/eiffer^^  in  the  bronchial  mucus  of  influenza  patients,  and  cultivated 
by  him.  Kitasato^^  obtained  five  generations  of  it  by  cultivating  on 
glycerine-agar ;  and  Caiwn^  discovered  similar  fungi  in  the  blood  of 
persons  affected,  and  by  cultivation  methods  proved  their  identity  with 
the  bacilli  of  Pfeiffer  and  Kitasato. 

According  to  Pfeiffer,  the  bacillus  is  of  a  thickness  rather  less  than 
that  of  mouse  septicaemia.  It  stains  readily  in  Lol!ler*s  methylene- 
blue  solution  with  the  aid  of  heat  (p.  47)  and  with  diluted  Ziehl-Xeelsen 
fluid,  but  not  by  Gramas  method. 

The  bacilli  are  in  prodigious  quantity  in  the  sj)utum  (fig.  66),  where 
they  are  usually  lying  free.  In  a  later  period  of  the  disease  they  are 
found  also  in  the  contents  of  the  pus-cells. 

To  cultivate  the  influenza-bacillus,  a  portion  of  sputum  is  taken,  as 
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described  on  p.  122,  and  implanted  on  glycerine-agar,  or  gelatine  mixed 
with  blood  serum.  On  obliquely  solidified  glycerine-agar  the  cultures 
may  be  seen  with  a  lens,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  like  drops 
of  water.  They  do  not  coalesce,  but  remain  apart,  and  the  baciUi 
develop  freely.  As  a  cultivation  medium  the  author  has  used  gelatine, 
to  which,  when  fluid,  a  little  blood  has  been  added.  Nastjukow  ^"^  speaks 
well  of  egg-yolk-agar  and  egg-yolk-bouillon. 

For  the  detection  of  the  bacillus  in  the  blood  Canon  proceeds  as 
follows : — ^A  cover-glass  preparation  is  made  from  the  suspected  blood, 
put  to  stain  in  Glieminaky^s  eosin-methylene-blue  fluid  (see  p.  66)  for 
from  three  to  six  hours  at  37°  C,  and  subsequently  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol  for  five  minutes  or  more.^ 

5.  Actinomyces. — This  fungus  settles  occasionally  in  the  lungs,  and 
may  then  be  apparent  in  the  sputum.  Baumgarten,^  Israel,'*^  Jekina- 
mtsch,''^  KuscJiew,  and  Paltau/^'^^  [and  lAndt]  have  described  such  cases. 
Paltauf  has  found  the  characteristic  granular  masses  in  the  sputum  in 
cases  of  actinomycosis,  and  their  peculiar  ray-like  arrangement  is  made 
evident  by  the  application  of  GrairCs  method.  JekinowiUcli  and  Kiischeio 
have  shown  that  in  the  sputum  the  characteristic  actinomyces  occurs. 
For  a  description  of  the  ray-fungus  see  the  chapter  on  Pus. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  organised  bodies  have  often  been 
observed  of  late  years  in  the  sputum  of  whooping-cough,  some  of  which 
may  have  a  causative  connection  with  the  disease.  Thus  DetcMer'*^ 
has  found  certain  amoeboid  cells  (protozoa)  in  such  sputa,  but  his  state- 
ment needs  confirmation.  Burger  and  Leizerich  established  the  presence 
of  bacilli,  and  Afanassieio'^^  found  in  the  sputum  of  affected  children 
bacilli  to  which  he  attributed  an  exciting  influence;  and  since  his 
opinion  is  supported  by  Smtschenko  "^  (who  performed  careful  cultivation 
experiments  to  elucidate  the  subject),  it  is  probable  that  the  baciUus  of 
Afanaasieio  has  really  a  close  relation  to  whooping-cough.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  Colin  and  Neumann  '^^  came  to  quite  a  different 
conclusion.  They  failed  to  find  the  bacillus,  or  found  it  so  seldom,  that 
its  connection  with  the  malady  was  not  apparent. 

2.  Inftisoria. — Infusoria  were  first  found  by  Kannenherg  ^  in  sputa 
derived  from  pulmonary  gangrene.  They  were  of  the  monad  and  cerco- 
monad  varieties.  They  occurred  usually  enclosed  in  small  yellow  droplets, 
which  also  held  margarine  crystals,  and  exhibited  sluggish  movements. 
Such  organisms  are  described  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  Fceces, 

For  their  detection  in  the  sputum  Kannenherg  has  adopted  the 
following  method : — A  little  of  the  fungoid  substance  mentioned  above 
is  placed  beneath  a  cover-glass  on  a  slide,  and  spread  out  by  pressure 
in  a  very  thin  layer.  A  few  drops  of  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  common 
salt  are  then  added.     The  cover-glass,  with  some  of  the  preparation 
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on  its  surface,  is  next  dried,  and  afterwards  put  to  stain  in  a  watery 
solution  of  methyl-violet,  washed  in  water,  and,  while  still  wet,  placed 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  potash.  By  this  process  tlie 
protoplasm  of  the  monads  is  stained  a  beautiful  blue. 

3.  Varmes. — It  very  seldom  happens  that  ascarides  are  found  in  the 
sputum,  and  cysts  of  echinococcus  in  a  perfect  state  have  been  but 
rarely  known  to  be  expectorated.  Eiehhont  ^  and  also  Hoelinnger  ^* 
have  described  eases  in  which  this  happened.  Diagnosis  in  such  cases 
cannot  be  att«nded  with  difficulty.  The  cyst,  however,  is  generally 
discharged  in  fragments.  These  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  whitish- 
yellow  shreds,  and  may  be  recognised  microscopically  by  their  uniformly 
striped  texture  (fig.  63).  The  discovery  of  the  liooklets  of  echinococcus 
in  the  sputum  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis.  They  may 
be  readily  recognised  by  their  characteristic  form  (fig.  63).  Charcot- 
Leyden  crystals  in  great  quantity  commonly  accompany  them. 


It  would  appear,  too,  that  the  expectorntion  may  contain  the  e^s 
of  Distoma  haematobium.  The  author  is  indebted  to  l»r.  Scbiess  Hey 
of  Alexandria  for  a  specimen,  which  plainly  shows  that  this  para.site 
settles  in  the  lungs,  and  it  follows  that  when  the  pulmonary  structure 
breaks  down  it  may  be  expelletl  with  tlie  sputum.  Similar  observations 
had  already  been  made  by  Mimnon.^ 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  iJistoma  AVestormanii  or  pul- 
monale.'*^  Tlie  wonn  is  cylindrical,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with 
a  prickly  surface,  8-10  mm.  long  and  4-6  mm.  broad.  The  genital 
pore  is  situated  behind  the  ventral  sucker.  The  intestinal  prouesses 
are  unbranched.  The  uterus  is  globular,  and  lies  immediately  behind 
the  genital  imre.  The  male  or^an  is  l)iparlite,  and  ])laced  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  Ijody.  The  parasite  infests  the  lungs  of  cats  and  tbc  pre- 
datory feline  tribe,  but  is  found  also  in  those  of  men,  and,  in  jiarticulnr. 
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amongst  the  JapRnese.  It  is  thea  a  cause  of  hemoptysis,  and  the  eggs 
are  seen  in  the  sputum.  They  are  hrown,  0.08-0.1  mm.  long  and  0.05 
mm.  broad,  and  have  blunt  ends. 

10.  Cryst&lS. — Very  many  forma  of  crystaJs  have  been  found  in  the 
sputum,  but  for  the  most  part  their  discovery  is  without  great  significance 


1.  Oliarcot-LeydeiL  Orystals. — We  shall  consider  these  bodies  first, 
for  the  reason  that  they  seem  to  poseess  some  pathological  interest. 

Leyden^^  often  found  crystals  in  the  sputum  of  asthmatic  jwtients. 
They  abounded  chiefly  in  the  semi-solid  greyish-yellow  pellets  discliai^ed 
during  a  paroxysm.  These  crystals  were  colourless  and  of  the  pointed 
octahedral  form.  They  were  insoluble  in  cold  water,  eether,  alcohol,  and 
chloroform,  but  dissolved  readily  in  acetic  and  mineral  acids,  alkalies, 
warm  water,  and  ammonia.  They  are  identical  with  the  crystals  to  be 
seen  in  post-mortem  blood,  and  described  at  p.   116,  and  with  those 


of  the  semen,  and  with  others  that  are  met  with  in  the  feeces  in 
cases  of  anchylostomiaais.  ftireincr**  believes  that  such  crystals  ate 
the  phosphate  of  a  new  base,  which,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Ladenburg  and  Abel,^  is  probably  identical  with  Kthylenimin,  or 
difethylendiamin,*^  though  this  identity  is  disputed  by  Th.  A'o/m^on 
very  good  grounds. 

Leyden  believed  that  the  crystals  were  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
asthmatic  paroxysm.  Frwdreieh  ^'  and  Zenker  found  them  in  expec- 
torated fibrin-coagula,  and  Biaozero^  in  the  sputum  of  acute  bronchitis 
from  patients  who  were  not  subject  to  asthma.  The  author  can  corro- 
borate the  statcnicnta  of  these  observers.  [Troup**  asserts  also  that 
neither  spirals  nor  Charcot- Ley  den  crystals  are  pathognomonic  of  any  one 
disease,  but  points  out  that  the  former  are  invariably  to  be  found  in 
asthmatic  sputa,  and  by  their  presence  cause  the  paroxysms.  A  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  conditions  in  which  both  spirals  and  crj'stale  ate 
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found  is  marked  desquamation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bronchioles, 
and  the  same  author  refers  the  origin  of  Charcot-Leyden  crystals  to  the 
altered  cells  which  are  thu^  stripped  off.] 

2.  Hsdmatoidin  Orystals. — Crystals  of  hsematoidin,  described  by 
Virehow^  Friedreich^  and  Schultze,^  occur  in  the  sputum  as  ruby-red 
rhombic  prisms,  either  solitary  or  in  groups,  or  as  needles  or  clusters 
of  needles.  These  crystals,  or  fragments  of  them,  are  often  found 
enclosed  within  the  substance  of  white  blood-corpuscles  (fig.  53  e). 
Under  such  circumstances  h»matoidin  is  also  seen,  either  free  or  in 
the  interior  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  as  a  mass  of  pigment  in  which 
no  trace  of  the  crystalline  formation  can  be  discovered. 

When  haematoidin  crystals  appear  in  the  expectoration,  we  may 
conclude  that  blood  has  been  effused  and  suffered  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  the  air-passages,  or  that  an  abscess  has  perforated  the  lung. 
They  occur  most  abundantly,  therefore,  in  phthisis  after  haemoptysis, 
when  pulmonary  clots  are  in  process  of  absorption,  very  often  in 
pulmonary  abscess,  and  when  an  abscess  or  suppurating  hydatid  cyst 
has  discharged  into  the  lung.  When  the  crystals  are  contained  in  cells, 
tliey  point  to  a  previous  hcemorrhage ;  Imt  tchen  free  hctmatoidin  is 
present  in  considerable  quantity,  the  inference  is  thai  an  abscess  has 
discharged  from  some  neighbouring  organ  into  the  lung, 

3.  Oholesterin  Orystals. — Crystals  of  cholesterin  were  found  in  the 
sputum  of  tuberculosis  by  Biermer,'^^  and  in  pulmonary  abscess  by 
Leyden.^  In  connection  with  the  former  disease  they  are  often  to  be 
seen  there,  but  in  very  small  quantity.  The  autlior  has  observed  them 
in  great  numbers  in  a  girl  who  had  a  hydatid  abscess  in  the  lung,  and 
in  a  man  suffering  from  chronic  pulmonary  inflammation.  According 
to  Black,^^  cholesterin  crystals  are  plentifully  present  in  the  remains  of 
old  inflammatory  exudation. 

These  crystals  are  distinguished  by  their  powerful  refractive  action  on 
light.  They  are  in  the  form  of  large,  and  often  irregular,  rhombic  tables, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  cohere  in  groups.  They  are  readily  soluble 
in  aether ;  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalies  (fig.  1 30).  When  the 
crystals  are  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  tincture  of 
iodine,  a  violet  colour  is  formed,  which  presently  changes  to  blue, 
green,  and  red.  With  sulphuric  acid  alone,  they  become  first  yellow 
and  then  green,  these  colours  spreading  from  the  edges. 

Pathologically,  these  bodies  are  of  little  consetiuence.  They  are  per- 
haps most  apt  to  form  when  pus  from  some  other  organ  has  burrowed 
into  the  lung,  and  lodged  there  for  a  time  before  being  discharged 
through  the  bronchi. 

4.  Fatty  Crystals  (Margarine  Needles). — These  arc  seen  chiefly  in 
putrid  bronchitis  and  pulmonary  gangrene.     They  characterise  the  dis- 
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charge  of  unhealthy  pus  within  the  lungs,  and  belong  to  bronchiectasis 
and  occasionally  to  tubercle.  They  occur  either  singly  or  in  clusters  as 
long  sharp-pointed  needles,  and  are  occasionally  vaulted  or  saddle-shaped. 
They  dissolve  readily  in  aether  and  boiling  alcohol,  and  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  acids.  This  character  facilitates  their  recognition  (fig.  of 
Semen,  Chapter  IX.).  Recently  the  author  has  found  them  in  plugs, 
which  evidently  originated  in  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils  (see  p.  io6). 

It  follows  from  their  occurring  in  so  many  different  diseases  that 
the  discovery  of  these  crystals  in  the  sputum  lends  but  little  aid  to 
diagnosis. 

As  to  their  chemical  constitution,  they  consist,  most  probably,  of  the 
sodium,  ])otassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  salts  of  the  higher  fatty 
acids,  as  palmitic,  stearic,  &c. 

5.  Tyrosin  Crsrstals. — Lei/den^^  first  found  tyrosin  crystals  in  the 
sputum  of  a  girl  with  putrid  bronchitis,  and  again  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  had  an  empyema  discharging  into  the  lung.  They  appear  micro- 
scopically as  fine  needles  scattered  separately  or  in  clusters.  As  a  rule 
they  occur  sparingly  in  fresh  sputum,  but  form  in  greater  quantity  when 
the  specimen  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time. 

Leyden  and  Kcmnenherg  are  of  opinion  that  a  profusion  of  tyrosin 
crystals  implies  the  existence  of  a  perforating  abscess  of  the  lung. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  many  instances  substances  which 
have  been  taken  for  tyrosin  were,  in  reality,  lime  and  magnesia  salts  of  the 
higher  fatty  acids. 

Tyrosin  is  usually  associated  with  leucin  in  the  sputum.  The  latter 
occurs  in  faintly  lustrous  spherical  particles  {R.  Fischer),^^  It  has  the 
same  import  as  tyrosin. 

For  the  detection  of  both  these  substances  the  method  described  in 
connection  with  the  Urine  may  be  employed. 

6.  Oxalate  of  Lime. — Fiirbringer^  has  reported  a  case  of  diabetes 
in  which  the  sputum  contained  large  quantities  of  oxalate  of  lime.  It 
occurs  either  in  the  form  of  octahedral  (envelope-shaped)  crystals  (fig. 
1 1 8),  or  as  an  amorphous  conglomerate.  Ungar'^^'^  found  this  body  in 
the  expectoration  of  a  knife-grinder,  aged  twenty-eight,  who  had  suffered 
for  years  from  asthma. 

The  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  readily  known  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  soluble  in  mineral  acids,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  organic 
acids,  alcohol,  and  aether. 

7.  Triple  Phosphate. — The  characteristic  coffin-lid  crystals  have  occa- 
sionally been  met  with  (fig.  1 19).  They  are  soluble  in  acids  of  all  kinds, 
and  are,  therefore,  only  to  be  found  in  the  alkaline  sputum.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  proteids,  attended 
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with  the  liberation  of  ammonia.  They  are  commonly  to  be  seen  in 
purulent  exudation,  and  consequently  are  very  plentiful  in  the  expecto- 
ration from  a  discharging  abscess. 

Other  crystals  are  also  occasionally  observed  in  the  sputum.  Fig.  53,  rf, 
represents  some  that  were  expectorated  in  a  case  of  phthisis.  They  gave 
the  chemical  reactions  of  carbonates  (carbonate  of  lime),  the  evolution  of 
gas  on  the  addition  of  acids,  &c. 

m.  OHEMIOAL  EXAMINATION.— The  chemical  examination  of 
the  sputum  throws  little  light  upon  disease. 

1.  Proteids  and  Allied  Substances.— Of  these,  serum-albumin 

and  large  quantities  of  mucin  and  nuclein  (H.  Kossel^^)  are  normally 
present  Peptone  occurs  in  the  expectoration  of  pneumonia  and  other 
purulent  conditions — in  general,  in  all  cases  where  the  sputa  contain 
pus-cells  in  abundance. ^^ 

The  best  method  for  the  detection  of  proteids  is  that  recommended 
by  Hoppe-Set/Ier  ^^  as  a  test  for  albumin  in  serous  fluids. 

The  "  prune-juice "  expectoration  of  pulmonary  oedema  is  very  rich 
in  serum-albumin.  For  the  detection  of  this  body,  the  sputum  may  be 
extracted  with  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  when  its  presence  will  be  shown  by  turbidity  or  a 
precipitate. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  albumin,  v.  Jaksch  and  F.  Lanz  ^^^  proceed 
thus :  A  known  weight  of  sputum  is  placed  in  the  v.  Jaksch  flask  and 
submitted  to  KjedahVs  process.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  obtained  is 
measured,  and  the  figure  expressing  this  is  multiplied  by  6.25.  The 
product  is  the  amount  of  albumin  present;  but  since  the  constituent 
proteids  are  very  various,  an  estimate  based  upon  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  is  only  approximately  accurate.  The  results  which  the  author 
arrived  at  in  this  way  were  very  inconstant.  Thus  in  tuberculosis,  the 
mean  of  twenty  cases,  with  thirty-six  estimations,  showed  0.6795  grm. 
of  nitrogen  in  100,  while  in  pneumonia  the  proportion  was  greater, 
reaching  as  high  as  1.7784  per  cent.  The  first  figure  corresponds  to 
4.2468  per  cent.,  the  second  to  11.1150  per  cent,  of  albumiiu  Equally 
varying  results  were  obtained  by  Starkoic  and  Fr.  Muller.^^'  Further 
researches  by  Lanz  show  that  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  there  is  a  great 
loss  of  proteids  from  the  body. 

2*  Volatile  Fatty  Acids. — Various  volatile  fatty  acids  may  occur 
in  the  sputum,  and,  notably  in  gangrene  of  the  lung,  acetic,  butyric,  and 
sometimes  caproic  acids  are  met  with.^^^  In  testing  for  these  bodies, 
the  sputum  is  diluted  with  water  and  phosphoric  acid  added.  The 
volatile  constituents  are  driven  oif  by  distilling  them  in  a  vessel  heated 
by  steam.     The  distillate  is  then  tested  in  the  manner  laid  down  in  the 
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chapter  on  Fceces,  Some  fat  can  be  obtained  from  all  sputa,  and  those 
of  tubercular  patients  contain  a  large  quantity. ^^ 

To  separate  the  fats  and  non- volatile  fatty  acids,  the  sputum  is  acidu- 
lated and  extracted  with  »ther,  and  by  repeatedly  shaking  up  the 
SBthereal  extract  with  a  watery  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  the  acids 
are  converted  into  their  corresponding  salts,  which  remain  dissolved  in 
the  watery  solution.  The  »ther  is  pipetted  or  siphoned  off,  and  the 
fats  obtained  after  evaporation  of  the  aether.  The  sputum  of  pulmonary 
gangrene  contains  several  members  of  the  aromatic  group,  as  indol, 
phenol,  and  scatoL^^^ 

3.  GlyCOg©n.— This  body  has  been  repeatedly  detected  in  the 
sputum  by  Salovion,^^  Its  presence  may  be  demonstrated  by  Brikke's 
method. 

4u  Ferment. — FUehne^  Stolnikoio^  and  Stadebnann  ^^^  found  that  the 
sputa,  especially  in  pulmonary  gangrene  and  putrid  bronchitis,  contain  a 
ferment  resembling  in  its  action  one  of  the  pancreatic  ferments.  It  is 
soluble  in  glycerine,  and  may  be  extracted  by  that  body  from  the 
sputum.  Escherich  ^^  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  its  presence  in 
the  sputum  in  all  cases  of  extensive  destruction  of  lung-tissue. 

5.  Inorganic  Constituents. ^^^— These  are  chiefly— 

1.  Chlorides  :  of  sodium  and  magnesium. 

2.  Phosphates :  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

3.  Sulphates  :  of  soda  and  lime. 

4.  Carbonates  :  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

5.  Per-salts  of  iron  (rarely) — phosphate  of  iron. 

6.  Silicates. 

The  inorganic  matter  of  the  sputum  has  little  bearing  on  clinical 
diagnosis.  For  its  analysis  the  organic  constituents  must  first  be  re- 
moved by  incineration,  when  the  usual  tests  may  be  applied  to  the  ash. 
(For  further  imformation  consult  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Thierf elder's  Hand- 
buch   der   Physiologisch  -   uiid   Pathologisch  -  chem.   Analyse,   6th  ed., 

P-  304-) 

IV.  THE  CHARACTER  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SPU- 
TUM IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND 
BRONCHI. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Bronchi. 

1.  Acute  Broncliitis. — At  the  outset  the  expectoration  is  viscid, 
white,  and  scanty,  and  occasionally  streaked  with  blood.  !Microscopi- 
CiiUy  it  exhibits  very  few  cells,  ami  is  devoid  of  specific  fungi  (tuhei'de- 
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hctcillus,  4'c.).  At  a  later  period  it  becomes  more  abundant,  assumes  a 
pale-green  tint,  and  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  consist  chiefly  or 
entirely  of  pus-cells.     Elastic  fibres  are  never  present 

2.  Ohronic  Bronchitis  and  Bronchiectasis. — The  expectoration,  which 
is  copious,  green  in  colour,  and  without  any  characteristic  odour,  is 
formed  microscopically  almost  entirely  of  pus-cells,  with  which  are 
mixed  a  considerable  number  of  fat-holding  epithelial  cells  and  myelin 
particles,  and  a  host  of  non -pathogenic  micro-organisms.  When  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bronchi  takes  place  in  the  course  of  chronic  bronchitis,  lead- 
ing to  bronchiectasis,  a  very  abundant  expectoration  is  discharged  in  the 
morning.  The  fluid,  which  is  usually  thin,  tends  to  arrange  itself  in 
three  layers  when  allowed  to  settle.  Of  these,  the  topmost  is  froth, 
the  next  consists  of  watery  fluid,  and  the  third,  which  is  of  greater 
consistence,  is  formed  almost  exclusively  of  cells. 

In  chronic  bronchitis  complicated  with  asthma,  the  sputum  during 
the  paroxysms,  and  immediately  afterwards,  exhibits  spirals  (see  p.  1 15), 
and  Charcot' Leyden  (p.  109)  and  other  crystals. 

3.  Foetid  Bronchitis. — The  expectoration  of  this  disease  is  thick, 
greenish  brown,  and  has  a  very  disagreeable  sweetish  odour.  ^licro- 
scopically  it  contains  a  profusion  of  micro-organisms  of  various  kinds, 
and  very  often  exhibits  large  tufts  of  fungi,  which  colour  blue  with 
ioiline  and  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  epithelium — usually  in  the  pro- 
cess of  fatty  degeneration — and  fungoid  plugs  (p.  121),  but  no  elastic 
fibres,  no  shreds  of  alveolar  tissue,  and  no  specific  fungi. 

Lumniczer^^^  has  separated  by  means  of  Koch's  plate  cultivations  (see 
Chapter  X.)  a  number  of  micro-organisms  from  the  sputum,  amongst 
them  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreus  and  albus,  cereus  flavus  and 
albus,  and  diplococci ;  and  also  a  fungus,  the  colonies  of  which,  when 
developed  in  nutrient  agar- agar,  emitted  the  odour  belonging  to  the 
expectoration  of  putrid  bronchitis.  It  is  a  spore-forming  bacillus, 
1.5-2  ft  in  length,  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  rounded  olFat  the  ends. 
It  was  also  seen  ready  formed  in  the  sputum.  When  introduced  within 
the  lungs  and  bronchi  of  rabbits  it  excited  inflammation  tliere. 

La'bisch  and  Roldtanshi/y^^^  by  means  of  Bauinami  and  Udranskys 
benzol  test,  have  detected  cadaverin  (pentamethylenediamin)  and  another 
diamin  in  these  sputa. 

4.  Plastic  Bronchitis. — The  sputum  contains  fragments  of  the 
croupous  membrane  and  coagula  of  fibrin,  witli  which  are  entangled  a 
profusion  of  epithelial  cells  and  fungi  (fig.  58).  From  these  appear- 
ances, and  in  the  absence  of  pneumonic  symptoms,  tlie  condition  is 
readily  diagnosed.  Occasionally  it  has  to  be  distinguished  from 
chronic  fibrinous  bronchitis.  The  distinction  will  be  made  on  clinical 
grounds. 
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2.  Diseases  of  the  Lung  Tissue. 

1.  Pulmonary  Tabercnlofiis. 

(a.)  Miliary  Tabercnloais  of  the  Lnng. — ^The  sputum  in  this  condition 
is  merely  that  of  acute  catarrh.     THberde-bacilli  are  never  to  be  found 

in  it 

{b.)  Acnte  Tubercular  Infiltration  of  the  Lung. — An  early  diagnosis 
of  the  condition  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  happily  it  has  been 
rendered  possible  by  Koch's  epoch-making  discovery  of  the  tubercle- 
bacillus.  Two  forms  of  the  disease  may  be  distinguished,  according  as 
the  symptoms  partake  of  the  typhoid  or  of  the  pneumonic  character. 

(a.)  The  Typhoid  Type, — The  symptoms  are  rigors  at  the  outset,  per- 
sistent high  temperature,  enlarged  spleen,  extensive  roseolar  rash,  which 
at  times  suggests  that  of  typhus  exanthematicus,  and  commonly  profuse 
diarrhoea.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  severe  catarrh  in  both  apices. 
There  is  no  dyspnoea.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  respiration  is  but  slightly 
accelerated,  and  lividity  is  not  marked.  The  sputum  is  viscid  and 
scanty.  It  contains  but  little  tissue-debris,  and  only  a  few  bacilli,  which, 
moreover,  are  always  ^yrovided  with  spores. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  dulness  on  percussion  and  bronchial 
breathing  may  be  obtained  over  the  apices.  The  sputum  becomes  puru- 
lent, and  when  again  examined  is  found  to  contain  swarms  of  tubercle- 
bacilli.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  elastic  fibres,  showing  an  alveolar 
arrangement,  and  a  large  quantity  of  epithelium.  The  physical  signs 
now  give  evidence  of  one  or  more  large  cavities,  and  the  fever  assumes 
a  remittent  character.  Death  generally  ensues  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
the  mode  of  dying  being  that  of  chronic  tuberculosis. 

(/?.)  The  Pneumonic  Type  begins  with  sustained  high  temperature, 
marked  lividity,  and  accelerated  breathing.  The  physical  signs  point 
to  catarrh  of  both  apices,  and  the  sputum  contains  a  few  bacilli.  Later, 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  infiltration  of  the  lungs  set  in ;  the 
expectoration  becomes  more  profuse,  and  the  contained  bacilli  more 
numerous.  The  disease  runs  a  very  rapid  course,  often  lasting  only 
for  some  days.  Anatomically,  the  condition  is  one  of  acute  tubercular 
infiltration  of  both  lungs. 

(c.)  Ohronic  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  disease 
has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  Koch's  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of 
tubercle.  As  a  result  of  his  exi>erience  of  many  hundred  cases  in 
the  course  of  late  years,  the  author  has  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
the  principle  so  often  laid  down  by  other  authorities,  that  the  presence 
of  the  tubercle-bacillus  in  the  sputum  itivariably  implies  the  existence  of 
tuberculosis.  Let  this  fact  be  granted,  and  no  more  is  needed  at  once 
to  emphasise  the  importance  of  that  recent  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge, and  to  impress  upon  the  physician  the  necessity  of  rendering 
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himself  familiar  with  the  very  simple  methods  by  which  the  bacillus 
may  be  identified  (p.  122).  Experience  has  already  accumulated  cer- 
tain data.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  in  most, 
though  not  in  all,  cases  the  abundance  of  the  bacilli  is  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  disease;  and  again,  the  proliferation  of  bacilli  is 
apt  to  run  parallel  to  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  The 
supervention  of  haemoptysis  is  attended  with  an  apparent  {H,  v, 
FriseJi^^^)  diminution  in  their  number,  but  this  may  well  be  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  sputa  are  in  such  a  case  diluted  by  the  profuse  admix- 
ture of  blood 

It  is  only  when  the  tubercular  process  runs  the  very  rapid  course 
described  above  that  the  bacilli,  then  usually  carrying  spores,  are  so 
abundant  as  to  fill  the  entire  field. 

It  was  held  at  one  time  that  the  appearance  of  elastic  fibres  in  the 
sputum  was  a  sure  token  of  incipient  tuberculosis,  but  more  recent 
research  has  shown  that  they  may  be  found  equally  in  the  course  of 
pulmonary  ulceration  of  whatever  kind ;  and  so  with  other  manifesta- 
tions to  which  great  importance  was  formerly  attached.  The  signifi- 
cance of  all  or  many  of  them  is  very  slight  in  comparison  with  that 
belonging  to  the  specific  micro-organism,  upon  the  detection  of  which 
alone  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  formed.  [By  the  method  of  examining 
the  sputum  in  sections  already  referred  to  (p.  1 1 1),  Gahritschewsktj  "'  has 
observed  giant-cells  in  three  out  of  four  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis.] 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  in 
the  sputum  that  a  fatal  termination  is  impending.  The  author  has 
met  with  such  cases  in  which  the  patient  eventually  recovered,  but  they 
are  very  rare.  And  doubtless  an  atmosphere  crowded  with  the  bacilli 
of  tubercle  (as  that  of  the  consumptive  ward  of  a  hospital)  must 
necessarily  give  but  little  chance  of  cure.  Possibly  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  hospital  physician  has  so  seldom  an  opportunity  of 
observing  it"* 

Allusions  may  be  made  here  to  Koch^a  process"^  for  the  detection 
during  life  of  tubercular  proliferation  in  inaccessible  parts.  The  diag- 
nostic value  of  the  discovery  is  not  yet  finally  settled.  Numerous 
clinical  observations  have  shown  that  persons  infected  with  tubercle- 
bacilli  do  in  fact  exhibit  a  reaction  when  injection  has  been  made  upon 
them,  while  the  healthy,  and  those  subject  to  other  diseases,  generally 
fail  to  do  so.  The  process,  however,  in  Neither  entirely  tnistworfhy  nor 
altoget?i£r  free  from  danger, 

2.  Chronic  (Non-Tuberculax)  Inflammation  of  the  Lung. — Under 
this  heading  may  be  grouped  all  those  conditions  which  would  formerly 
have  been  thought  to  present  the  typical  character  of  tuberculosis — 
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fever,  night-sweats,  &c. — but  in  which  repeated  search  will  fail  to  detect 
the  bacillus  in  the  sputum.  In  one  such  case  the  autopsy  showed  caseat- 
ing  masses  of  considerable  extent,  but  these,  even  to  the  naked  eye, 
were  sufficiently  discernible  from  tubercular  deposit. 

As  regards  the  sputum,  its  essential  characteristic  is  the  absence  of 
tulterde-hacilli.  It  further  contains  a  large  quantity  of  elastic  tissue 
and  a  profusion  of  epithelium  cells,  and  especially  of  their  myeloid 
derivatives.  If  we  may  infer  from  the  very  slender  data  which  have 
as  yet  accumulated,  the  disease  is  attended  throughout  with  slight 
fever,  and  death  by  asthenia  occurs  sooner  or  later."®  The  author  is 
convinced  that,  with  a  little  more  care,  we  should  learn  to  recognise 
the  non-bacillary  form  of  phthisis  in  many  instances  where  at  present 
it  is  not  thought  of. 

3.  Oroupous  Pneamonia. — At  the  outset  of  this  disease  the  expec- 
toration is  very  scanty,  of  a  white  colour,  and  here  and  there  streaked 
with  blood.  Microscopically,  it  exhibits  only  a  small  number  of  red 
and  white  blood-corpuscles ;  it  usually,  though  not  always,  contains  the 
specific  micrococci  which  will  presently  be  described. 

Later,  and  in  some  cases  only  a  few  hours  after  the  initial  rigor,  the 
sputum  has  a  rusty  tinge.  It  is  usually  also  at  this  period  remarkably 
tenacious,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  spit-box.  When  placed  under  the 
microscope,  it  is  seen  to  contain  but  a  small  number  of  much-shrivelled 
blood-corpuscles,  the  red  ones  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  rows. 
They  are  too  few  to  account  for  the  colour  of  the  sputum,  which  is  due 
rather,  as  Traulje  surmised,  to  the  presence  of  dissolved  haemoglobin. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  some  leucocytes,  and  the  alveolar  epi- 
thelium which  has  been  noticed  in  another  place  (p.  112).  In  rare  cases 
the  spiral  bodies  already  described  and  shreds  of  fibrinous  coagula  may 
also  be  observed. 

The  colour  of  the  sputum  at  this  stage,  and  even  later,  may  be  grass- 
green,  even  though  there  be  no  jaundice.  Professor  Nothnagel  "^  is  of 
opinion  that  under  such  circumstances  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  is  changed  into  bile  pigment.  At  his  desire  the  author  has 
examined  some  of  these  grass-green  sputa.  They  were  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  with  a  little  chloroform,  which  was  then  filtered 
and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  when  a  substance  remained  behind  which 
presented  all  the  characters  of  biliverdin.  We  may  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  green  colour  of  the  sputum  in  such  cases  is  due  to  the  conver- 
sion of  haemoglobin  or  haematin  into  bilirubin,  a  change  which  is  the  less 
remarkable  if  we  consider  the  very  close  chemical  relations  which  these 
two  bodies  bear  to  one  another.  The  bilirubin  formed  would  then  be 
oxidised  to  biliverdin  in  the  lungs. 

Trauhe   maintains   that   the   grass-green   sputa  belong  especially  to 
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subacute  pneumonia,  and  that  they  also  occur  when  a  pulmonary  abscess 
forms  in  the  course  of  pneumonia. 

It  would  appear  from  the  researches  of  Rosenbach  ^^^  in  NothnagePs 
clinic  at  Jena,  that  the  sputa  may  be  tinged  green  by  certain  micro- 
organisms, most  probably  the  Micrococcus  chlorinus,^^^  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  pneumonia.  This  happens  under  many  circumstances; 
and  the  fact  has  in  itself  no  clinical  significance. 

Later  in  the  course  of  pneumonia  the  expectoration  becomes  more 
abundant  and  watery.  Its  colour  changes  from  brownis^i-red  to  a 
saffron-  or  citron-yellow,  the  alteration  in  most  cases  depending  upon  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  blood  pigment.  Fibrinous  coagula,  and 
occasionally  also  spirals,  become  now  more  numerous. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  here,  that  such  saffron-  or  citron-yellow 
sputa  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  pneumonia.  Renz'^-^  has  recorded 
a  case  of  tuberculosis,  in  which  microscopical  examination  showed  a 
profusion  of  haematoidin  crystals  in  the  expectoration,  which  was  of  a 
yellow-ochre  tint.  Lower  ^-^  also  has  called  attention  to  a  form  of 
sputum  essentially  distinct  from  that  of  pneumonia,  though,  like  it, 
characterised  by  a  yellow  colour,  which  generally  first  appears  after 
the  sputum  has  been  voided.  It  occurs,  according  to  Traube,  almost 
exclusively  during  the  summer  months  in  connection  with  tuberculosis, 
pleurisy,  and  pleuritic  exudation.  The  colour  in  this  case  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms,  and  no  special  importance  attaches  to  the 
condition  apart  from  its  liability  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  pneumonia. 

In  the  later  stages  of  pneumonia,  the  fibrinous  coagula  disappear  largely 
from  the  sputum,  and  the  red  corpuscles  and  leucocytes  are  greatly 
lessened  in  number,  and  show  fatty  degeneration.  There  may  still  be 
a  few  spirals,  and  elastic  fibres  are  to  be  met  with  where  ulceration  is 
in  progress.  Finally,  alveolar  epithelium,  either  very  fatty  or  hyaline  (1) 
[Feuerstock  ^'^'^\  and  commonly,  too,  exhibiting  the  myelin  forms,  is  pre- 
sent in  great  abundance. 

Lastly,  if  the  disease  tend  towards  recovery,  the  colour  begins  to  dis- 
appear from  the  sputum,  which  also  under  the  microscope  exhibits  a 
constantly  diminishing  proportion  of  epithelium  (still,  however,  fatty), 
until  at  last  a  time  arrives  wlien  it  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  bronchitia 

The  subject  under  consideration  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
notice  of  tlie  position  whicli  may  be  accorded  to  the  pneumonia-coccus 
of  Fried/under,  when  studied  as  an  adjunct  to  diagnosis.  We  are  not 
here  concerned  with  the  discussion  of  its  effects  as  an  agent  of  disease, 
and  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  its  significance  as  a  symptom. 
L^pon  this  point  the  author  has  collected  the  records  of  a  large  number 
of  cases. 
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It  should  be  stated  in  the  first  place  that,  in  every  case  of  jjiieuiDoiiiu 
to  which  they  have  been  applied,  the  methods  of  Friiidli'ndi^  nod  Gram, 
already  deaoribed,  have  disclosed  the  presence  in  the  Bputum  of  bodies 
reBembllng  the  microbe  of  pneumonia.  Since  this  is  true  also  of  cases 
of  central  pneumonia,  which  are  always  so  difficult  to  diagnose  at  the 
outset,  it  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to  assign  to  these 
forms  their  proper  significanca  Pure  cultivations  of  jmeumonia-cocci 
are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  sputa  of  the  disease  (see  tig.  65).  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  that  in  doubtful  cases  their  presence  will 
confirm  the  suspicion  of  pneumonia ;  but  inasmuch  as  Frie^l'iivler'g 
microbes  (or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  certain  forms  which  closely 
reaemhle  these)  have  been  found  in  the  expectoration  of  otlier  conditions, 


such  as  chronic  bronchitis  and  bronchiectasis,  and  in  the  bui'cal  fluids 
and  sputum  of  health,  we  are  never  warranted  in  basing  a  dingnoais  on 
such  manifestations  alone.  It  may  well  be  that  the  micro -organ  iams  in 
question  are  not  in  all  cases  identical,  and  that  by  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  discriminate  tlieni ;  hut  at  pre- 
sent we  are  unable  to  do  so.  The  researches  of  Pamiiii  '^  have  shown 
that  cultivation-results  are  not  decisive,  since  fungi  resembling  the 
Friinkel-W^ciisdbawii  coccus  may  lie  derived  from  sputa  which  are 
not  pneumonic.  Moreover,  it  would  apjtear  from  the  observations  of  I 
F'f'i'nkd  "'  and  Weirhteibaum  "*  that  there  are  several  distinct  microbes, 
which  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  pneumonia.  The 
researches  of  Newnann'^  have  still  further  extended  the  limits  of  the 
variety  which  may  he  observed.     It  should,  however,  Ije  mentioned  that   | 
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the  researches  of  Friinkd^^  and  Weiehtelbaam^^  leave  no  doubt  that 
itmongat  the  numerous  micro^rganiBms  which  are  present  in  croupous 
pneumonia,  a  diplococcua  is  moat  commonly  to  be  found  (Micrococcus 
of  pneumonia,  A.  Friinkel ;  Diplococcus  pneumoni»,  Weichgdbavm) 
(%  65). 

Priinld,'"  Poi,  Bordoni-Uffr«datn,"°  and  IFeieluelhavm  have  obwrved  the  same 
diplococcus  in  the  pnmlent  eindfttion  of  cerebio-spinal  meningitis ;  bat  it  would 
appear  [rom  the  researches  of  Weiehidbavm  "*  and  Oaldtchmitlt "'  that  there  are 
also  other  forme  which  appear  to  be  associated  in  a  closer  manner  with  this 
disease. 

Latiz  finds  that  the  albumin  in  the  sputum  ranges  from  the  maximum 
1.7784  per  cent,  of  N'.=  11.150  per  cent,  of  albumin,  to  the  minimum 
0.6753  P^"^  '"^"^  °^  N.  -< 4.1206  per  cent,  of  albumin  ;  the  mean  of  eleven 
observations  being  0.9524  per  cent,  of  N.  =  5.8525  per  cent,  of  albumin. 
^Vhen  the  crisis  sets  in  the  proportion  sinks  to  0.4  per  cent  N.  =  2.6 
per  cent,  albumin,  and  even  less. 


Fia.  66.— tiifluenu-bicllLl  fmni  the  Sputum  (7n»'i>  «ye.piec«  IV.,  ubjectlre  spochiammtle 

To  sum  Up  our  knowledge,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  subject  of 
the  pneumonia-microbe  needs  further  elucidation.  It  is  likely  that 
there  are  several  fungi  which  may  excite  the  disease.  The  sputum  of 
pneumonia  occasionaHy  exhibit*  pure  cultivntiona  of  these  fungi  (fig.  65); 
but  their  jiresence  must  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  too  confident  infer- 
ence. It  is  only  under  special  circumstances  that  diagnostic  interest 
attaches  to  any  of  thom."^ 

4.  Inflttenza. — At  the  early  stage  of  tliiii  malady  the  sputum  has 
the  ordinary  microscopical  characters  of  bronchial  catarrh  (p.  134). 
Later  it  is  extraordinarily  profuse  (roo-200  cc),  and  consists  of  pure 
pus  of  a  glutinous  or  viscous  apjearance,  an<l  in  this  the  bacilli  (lig.  66) 
may  lie  detected.  The  author  investigated  the  character  and  life-history 
of  the  ImcilluB,  as  o|)]xirt«nity  occurred,  during  the  epidemic  which 
visited  Prague  at  the  end  of  1 893.  '^■'     Using  P/eiffei^s  method,  he  foiLnd, 
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microscopically,  that  bacilli  were  present  in  proportion  corresponding  to 
the  severity  of  the  clinical  symptoms,  the  bacilli  answering?,  in  respect  of 
appearance,  number,  and  arrangement,  to  the  description  of  the  influenza- 
bacillus  of  that  observer.  He  succeeded  also,  by  cultivation,  in  pro- 
ducing colonies  of  similar  micro-organisms ;  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
there  were  also  broods  of  coccL 

The  diagnostic  significance  of  the  bacillus,  so  far  as  it  rests  upon 
personal  observation,  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  facts.  The 
sputimi  in  twenty-two  cases  of  tubercle,  heart  failure,  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  pneumonia  unthout  influenza,  failed  with  Pfeiffer's  method  to  exhibit 
the  bacillus.  Further,  tubercular  sputum  examined  by  this  method 
showed  a  remarkable  scarcity  of  micro-organisms.  In  two  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  very  decidedly  were  not  cases  of  influenza,  large 
quantities  of  bacilli,  resembling  Pfeiffer's  bacillus  in  appearance  and  dis- 
tribution, were  discovered.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  bacillus  is  of 
diagnostic  importance  only  when  its  cultivation-peculiarities  have  been 
elicited ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  a  sufficient  clinical  examination  is 
the  best  and  indispensable  means  at  our  disposal  for  diagnosing  influenza. 
In  the  year  1895,  when,  taking  the  clinical  symptoms  as  a  guide,  it  would 
seem  that  but  few  cases  of  influenza  came  under  his  notice,  the  author 
did  not  in  any  instance  observe  the  bacillus  in  the  sputum. 

5.  Pulmonary  Abscess. — The  sputum  of  this  condition  generally 
looks  like  pure  pus  when  seen  with  the  microscope.  It  emits  a  faint 
and  slightly  foetid  odour ;  and  it  tends  on  standing  to  stratify  in  two 
layers,  of  which  the  lower  consists  of  pus-cells,  whilst  the  upper  is 
watery  and  topped  with  froth.  Microscopically  the  sputum  is  subject 
to  variety,  but  in  general  it  exliibits  shreds  of  lung  tissue,  and  very 
commonly  elastic  fibres  with  the  alveolar  disposition  (fig.  54),  fatty  and 
disintegrated  pus-cells,  hsematoidin — partly  in  the  form  of  well-shaped 
crystals,  partly  as  brown  or  reddish  pigment-particles  of  varying  size — 
often  also  cholesterin  crystals;  these  are  especially  abundant  in  cases 
where  the  pus  has  been  of  long  accumulation.  Ty  rosin  and  balls  of  leucin 
are  occasionally  present ;  fatty  crystals  are  more  commonly  found ;  and 
finally,  a  profusion  of  fungi  of  various  forms,  but  these  are  never  specific. 

6.  Gangrene  of  the  Lnng. — The  sputum  has  a  penetrating  and  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  smell ;  is  abundant,  thin,  and  of  a  dull-green  colour. 
It  separates  on  standing  into  three  well-marked  layers.  Of  these,  the 
upper  is  frothy,  very  turbid,  and  of  a  greenish-brown  tint ;  the  middle 
thin,  and  of  a  watery  or  serous  character ;  whilst  the  lowest  is  opaque, 
viscid,  and  ranges  in  colour  between  brown  and  green.  The  last  occa- 
sionally contains  brown  shreds  of  lung-tissue  of  varying  size. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  upper  layers  contain  but 
few  formed  elements.     In  the  lowest  layer,  however,  there  is  a  large 
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proportion  of  detritus,  fatty  globules  of  irregular  size,  rarely  crystals, 
but  most  commonly  hsematoidin  crystals  and  amorphous  masses;  an 
enormous  quantity  of  fungi,  notably  fission-fungi ;  often  large  tufts  of 
fungi,  which  stain  blue  with  the  iodo-potassic-iodide  solution  (Lepto- 
thrix),  together  with  other  forms,  which  resemble  starch  grantdes  and 
stain  similarly  with  the  same  reagent ;  and  sometimes  also  monads 
{Kannenherg).^^^  It  is  important  to  notice  the  absence  of  elastic  fibres. 
Stadehnami^^^  however,  says  they  often  occur  in  this  kind  of  sputum. 
The  sputum  contains  a  ferment  which  acts  like  pancreatic  juice,  and  it 
is  this  which  probably  causes  the  solution  of  elastic  tissue  (see  p.  114).* 
Bonome  ^^^  has  constantly  found  in  such  cases  the  Staphylococcus  albus 
and  aureus,  which  on  this  account  he  regards  as  the  cause  of  this  disease. 
The  researches  of  Hirschler  and  Terray^^^  have  disclosed  a  great 
variety  of  micro-organisms  in  this  disease.  They  include  a  number  of 
staphylococci — in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  citreus,  and  cereus  albus — Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  and  a  micro- 
coccus which  thrives  on  gelatine,  agar-agar,  and  blood-serum  at  20°-24*, 
and  on  gelatine  produces  cultivations  resembling  four- leaved  clover  or  a 
flower  of  six  petals.  It  liquefies  gelatine  slowly,  and  on  all  nutrient  sub- 
stances develops  a  smell  closely  resembling  that  of  gangrenous  sputum. 
This  fungus  causes  disease  when  inoculated  upon  animals.  It  assimi- 
lates aniline  colouring  matters  of  all  kinds.  It  is  stained  with  difliculty 
by  Gram's  method.  It  remains  to  learn  whether  it  has  any  relation  to 
pulmonary  gangrene,  and  of  what  nature  this  may  be.  Larv^s  researches 
show  that  this  sputum  is  not  very  rich  in  albumin. 

7.  Pulmonary  (Edema. — In  this  condition  the  sputum  is  abundant, 
thin,  and  watery,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  underlying  pro- 
cess is  either  white  and  frothy  (like  soapy  water),  or  of  a  rusty  brown 
colour  (like  prune-juice).  Microscopically  it  holds  comparatively  few 
cellular  elements.  The  leucocytes  and  the  few  epithelial  cells  to  be 
seen,  especially  in  cases  of  acute  oedema,  are  free  from  fatty  changes. 
The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  few,  and  their  number  is  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  deep  colour  of  the  expectoration.  In  one  case  the 
author  believes  that  by  digestion  with  water  and  subsequent  filtra- 
tion of  the  sputum  he  obtained  the  characteristic  absorption-bands  of 
methaemoglobin  with  the  spectroscope.  The  presence  of  abundance  of 
albumin  may  be  shown  by  chemical  means. ^^^ 

8.  Hsmoptysis. — In  cases  of  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  lung,  the 
sputum  consists  entirely  of  bright-red  frothy  blood,  with  scarcely  any 
trace  of  other  tissues.  When  the  haemorrhage  has  diminished  in  inten- 
sity, the  expectoration  for  several  days  continues  to  exhibit  a  reddish 

*  [This  view  is  opposed  by  Troup  ("The  Sputum,"  p.  48),  who  adduces  important 
facts  in  support  of  his  position.] 
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or  reddish-brown  colour.  During  this  period  leucocytes  and  epithelium 
are  plentifully  met  with,  the  cells  usually  enclosing  crystals  and  amor- 
phous particles  of  haematoidin.  The  formation  of  small  cavities  in  the 
course  of  tubercle  is  the  commonest  cause  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage. 
In  addition  to  this  we  shall  here  notice  only  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysm 
into  the  bronchi,  and  remind  the  reader  that  a  persistent  hyperaemia  of 
the  lung  may  also  give  rise  to  this  condition. 

9.  Hsemorrhagic  Infarction. — In  cases  of  recent  haemorrhagic  infarc- 
tion of  the  lung,  single  coin-shaped  masses  of  blood,  of  a  bright-red 
colour,  and  intimately  mixed  with  froth,  are  expectorated.  After  the 
lapse  of  several  days  the  sputa  assume  a  brownish  tint,  and  answer  the 
description  detailed  in  the  last  paragraph.  Further,  as  a  rule,  they 
contain  a  number  of  epithelial  cells  and  leucocytes  undergoing  fatty 
degeneration.  The  cause  of  this  condition  is  generally  to  be  sought  in 
functional  or  organic  debility  of  the  heart. 

10.  Pneumoconiosis.^^ 

(a,)  Anthracosis  of  the  Lung. — The  sputum  of  tobacco-smokers  and 
those  who  habitually  breathe  an  atmosphere  laden  with  soot  always 
contains  some  proportion  of  carbon  particles.  In  such  cases  the  expec- 
toration in  the  early  morning  is  of  a  pearl-grey  colour,  and  is  brought 
up  in  pellets  of  viscid  and  remarkably  tenacious  substance.  In  a  typi- 
cal case  of  anthracosis  the  sputum  ranges  in  colour  from  dark  brown  to 
black,  and  is  somewhat  abundant.  Microscopically  it  exhibits  particles 
of  free  carbon,  readily  discernible  by  their  resistance  to  the  action  of 
acids  and  alkalies ;  and  generally  a  quantity  of  leucocytes  and  alveolar 
epithelium,  in  each  case  choked  with  pigment  particles.  J.  Wiesner^*^ 
has  definitely  proved  that  the  black  lung  pigment  consists  of  soot,  so 
that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  black,  amorphous  par- 
ticles present  in  the  sputum  are  in  most  cases  of  this  material. 

(6.)  Siderosis  Pulmonum. — The  sputum  is  usually  brownish-black  in 
colour,  and  has  all  the  characters  of  that  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Under 
the  microscope  the  contained  leucocytes  and  alveolar  epithelium  are  seen 
to  be  laden  with  a  reddish  pigment,  which  by  its  reaction  with  sulphide 
of  ammonium  (black  colouration  from  formation  of  sulphide  of  iron),  or 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (prussian  blue), 
may  be  known  to  consist  of  iron.^*^ 

(c.)  Mason's  Lung. — Here,  too,  the  sputum  has  generally  the  appear- 
ance of  that  of  chronic  bronchitis ;  but  in  addition  it  contains  particles 
of  dust,  either  free  or  enclosed  within  cells.  Lime  and  gypsum  dust 
are  readily  recognised  by  their  chemical  properties  (see  the  chapters  on 
Fceces  and  Urine),  and  ultramarine  by  its  colour.  In  other  cases  evi- 
dence will  be  forthcoming  from  independent  sources  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  substance  in  question. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  GASTRIC  JUICE   AND  VOMIT 

I.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  GASTRIC  JXHOE.— Like  the  saliva, 
the  gastric  juice  is  the  product  not  of  one  but  of  several  distinct  sets 
of  glands.  It  is  composed  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  pyloric  glands 
of  the  stomach  and  that  of  the  cardiac  glands,  these  forming  its  active 
digestive  ingredients ;  and  it  includes  also  a  portion  of  the  buccal  secre- 
tion which  has  been  swallowed  and  is  already  partly  changed  in  the 
process  of  digestion.^ 

1.  Naked-Eye  Characters. — The  gastric  juice  of  man  is  a  colour- 
less fluid,  generally  clear,  but  it  is  occasionally  turbid.  Its  reaction 
is  acid. 

2.  Formed  Elements. — Microscopical  examination  of  the  gastric 
juice  at  a  time  when  the  stomach  contains  little  or  no  residue  of  undi- 
gested food  shows  single  squamous  epithelial  cells  derived  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  columnar  epithelium  very  rarely 
and  only  in  special  instances ;  fungi  of  various  kinds,  especially  bacilli 
and  micrococci;  and  usually  also  yeast  cells.  Abelous-  has  distinguished 
sixteen,  and  Lockliart  GUlespie^  twenty-four  different  micro-organisms. 
Amongst  these  are  Sarcina  ventriculi.  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  Bacterium 
lactis  aerogenes.  Bacillus  subtilis,  and  others,  all  of  which  effect  changes 
in  the  food — albumin,  milk,  or  carbo-hydrates.  From  this  fact  it  would 
appear  probable  that  in  the  stomach,  as  in  the  intestines,  certain  of  the 
fission-fungi  are  concerned  in  physiological  function?.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gastric  juice  is  the  means,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  by  which  a  host  of  the  most  dangerous  germs  of 
disease  are  rendered  harmless  and  destroyed.  This  property  is  derived 
from  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  which  hinders  the  development  of  such 
fungi.*  According  to  Jawojski,^  the  microscopical  characters  of  the 
fluid  differ  according  as  it  has  an  acid  reaction  or  otherwise. 

If  the  examination  be  made  while  digestion  is  going  on,  the  character 
of  the  gastric  juice  will  approach  that  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  later  when  dealing  with  the  vomit,  i.e.,  it  will  contain  the 
remains  of  the  food. 

.45  K 
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8.  To  Obtain  the  Gastric  Juice.— Lewfee *  and  KiUz"^  were  the 

first  to  employ  the  gastric  sound  for  this  purpose  in  man.  Its  use  is 
unattended  with  danger  provided  the  tubes  are  elastic  and  too  energetic 
aspiration  be  avoided.  To  procure  the  gastric  juice  for  the  purpose  of 
chemical  analysis,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  the  following  procedure 
has  been  recommended  by  E,  Sdiutz} 

A  time  is  chosen  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  admixture  of  impurities  derived  from  the  food,  and  to 
this  end  the  morning  is  generally  the  best.  A  pliable  gum-elastic 
sound,  perforated  at  the  end  with  a  number  of  apertures  not  larger  than 
a  pin's  head,  and  furnished  with  a  lacquered  handle,  is  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  and  pushed  on  until  a  slight  resistance  is  encountered.  A 
collar  of  horn  is  then  slipped  over  its  upper  part,  and  grasped  between 
the  teeth  of  the  person  experimented  upon,  so  as  to  keep  the  sound  in 
position.  After  the  lapse  of  about  half  a  minute  the  handle  is  removed 
and  the  sound  connected  with  a  stomach-pump.  The  piston  is  now 
drawn  out,  and  the  projecting  extremity  of  the  tube  being  grasped  with 
the  fingers,  the  sound  is  withdrawn,  and  its  contents  discharged  by  the 
movement  of  the  piston  into  a  glass  vessel.  As  already  said,  the  danger 
of  the  operation  is  very  slight  when  performed  in  this  way ;  but  it  may 
be  entirely  obviated  by  introducing  a  mercurial  manometer  between  the 
sound  and  the  pump,  and  estimating  beforehand  the  amount  of  pressure 
(as  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  mercury)  which  may  be  employed 
without  applying  any  considerable  suction  force  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach.  Gross^  has  devised  a  very  serviceable  modification  of 
the  stomach-tube. 

It  is  advisable  in  many  cases,  and  especially  where  children  are  con- 
cerned, to  adopt  the  simpler  method  of  Boas  and  Ewald^^^  which  consists 
in  applying  pressure  over  the  abdomen  after  the  introduction  of  the 
elastic  tube.  By  this  means  the  fluid  is  forced  into  the  latter,  and 
may  be  drawn  off  as  by  a  syphon." 

As  a  substitute  for  these  methods,  Edinget'^^  causes  the  patient  to  swallow 
pieces  of  sponge  compressed  and  coated  with  gelatine,  and  retained  by  a  thread 
which  is  held  in  the  hand.  Spdth  ^'  similarly  uses  scraps  of  elder  pith,  stained 
with  appropriate  reagents,  or  grains  of  shot  having  attached  to  them  threads 
soaked  in  the  reagent.  Bocei  ^*  has  devised  a  little  instrument  by  means  of  which 
o.  I  grm.  of  gastric  juice  may  be  withdrawn.  Sahli  and  Oilnsburg  ^^  employ  tablets 
containing  potassium  iodide  in  a  thin  coating  of  gum,  and  connected  by  threads 
of  fibrin.  These  are  given  to  the  patient,  and  the  appearance  of  iodide  in  the 
saliva  is  taken  to  indicate  the  rapidity  with  which  fibrin  is  absorbed. 

4.  Chemical  Constituents  of  the  Gastric  Juice.— Of  these, 

the  most  important  are — (i.)  Pepsin;  (2.)  Rennet,  oi»  milk-curdling 
ferment;  (3.)  Inorganic  and  organic  acids.  Each  of  these  is  liable  to 
undergo  pathological  change,  both  as  to  quantity  and  to  quality.     Those 
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1. 

fa.;  DsiesHfyib  if  Pffttim  u  ike  Gmcrir  J%-ins, — As  ;i  te5«  for  p^psisu 

mccoanl.  The  bess  i&edkod  of  |>4K<iMd;u«  is  ^  fo^^ws: — i>-^o  iv.  «>f 
the  ar>3  ih£>l.  o>t4iiiii«ii  as  atbiore.  is  taken.  dil:i;ed  with  wjaer«  and 
filtered.  To  the  clear  bitnte  a  soxall  quanutr  of  well>vashed  hkx^ 
fibrin  is  adi«^L  and  the  whoie  kept  att  a  tem}i«nature  of  4c*  C.  If 
pepsin  be  p^fescnt.  the  fibrin  will  be  dissolred  after  a  few  bourse  If« 
after  the  lap«e  of  10-12  hoars,  no  ehan^  is  apptivnt^  or  if  an  o^knir 
of  patriditT  be  giren  off  br  the  ficid.  it  may  be  af^ume^l  that  the  latter 
is  free  from  ;4&:€in.  Should  it  happen  also  that  the  secretion  ol^ained 
from  the  stomach  has  an  alkaline  or  bi:t  feeblv  acid  reaction*  it  will  be 
necessarTf  before  applying  digestion  tests,  to  add  to  it  its^  own  volume 
of  a  dilute  solotion  of  hydrochloric  acid  ^S  co,  of  the  fuming  aci^l  in 
992  cc  of  water). 

(b.)  Quaniiiatire  Edintotion  of  Pepsin. — Schdiz  metluxl  may  W  em* 
ployed  for  the  qaantitative  estimation  of  pepsin.  It  is  foundtnl  u^xnt 
a  principle  first  enunciated  by  Hupperi  and  Schutz,^*  one  of  fundamental 
importance  for  the  theory  of  digestion — namely,  that  under  ivrtain 
conditions  at  the  disposal  of  the  obser\*er,  the  quantity  of  |x^ptono  fonne^l 
is  exactly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  tlie  quiuitity  of  jv|^in  UistHl, 
Scltutz  has  taken  as  the  pepsin-unit  that  quantity  of  tlie  fennont  which 
will  yield  i  grm.  of  peptone  under  the  conditions  of  his  ex^H»rinuM\t^ 
and  expresses  his  results  in  terms  of  this  unit.  For  further  debiils  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  original  communication.  A  pr\x*ess  receuUy 
advocated  by  Iltanmerschlag^'  gives  at  best  but  apprx^ximato  n^sulti^ 
and  is  on  this  account  not  to  be  recommended  for  scientific  pur|x>s^v». 

2.  Milk-Ctirdliiig  Fennent. — This  ferment  was  first  investigatotl  by 
Hammarsten.  It  may  be  detected  by  the  following  process: — a- 10  oc» 
of  cow's-milk,  of  neutral  reaction,  is  well  boiled,  and  to  it  is  aildoil 
an  equal  quantity  of  gastric  juice  which  has  been  carefully  neutralisiHl 
and  Hltered-  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  warm  chamber,  or  on  a  water- 
bath  heated  to  3o*-4o*  C.  If  the  milk-curdling  fonnont  Ix*  pn^sont, 
the  casein  of  the  milk  will  be  precipitated  in  flakes  after  the  laj^se  of 
20-30  minutes.  The  ferment  was  found  by  Schumhurtj^*  and  B(hi$^*  to 
be  invariably  present  in  health,  and  absent  in  serious  disorxiors  of  the 
stomach,  as  cancer  and  atrophy  of  the  raucous  lining.  It  is  wanting 
in  infants  of  from  one  to  two  days  old ;  but  Haudnitz'^  established  its 
presence  in  older  children  who  were  reared  on  oow's-milk.  It  was 
regularly  found  in  a  series  of  investigations  conducted  on  such  subjects 
(v,  JaJcscJi). 
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The  researches  of  Johnsorij^  Boas,^  Klemperer,'^  C.  Rosenthal,-^ 
A,  Johannessen^^  and  0.  Sandherg,^^  have  thrown  much  light  on  the 
subject  of  the  rennet  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice.  These  tend  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ferment  is  elaborated  by  the  glands,  not  as  such,  but 
as  a  zymogen,  which  is  then  transformed  into  a  milk-curdling  ferment 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  For  the  detection  of  this  antecedent 
substance  (zymogen),  Klemperer^s  method  may  be  employed : — To  2  cc. 
of  filtered  gastric  juice  are  added  10  cc.  of  milk  containing  2  cc.  of  a 
3  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  an  excess  of  a  i  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in  an  incu- 
bator, and  if  the  zymogen  be  present,  coagulation  gradually  ensues. 
The  amount  of  the  ferment  formed  varies  chiefly  with  the  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  generated  in  the  process. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  milk-curdling  ferment  is  in  excess  in 
conditions  of  hyper-secretion  and  undue  acidity  of  the  stomach.  When 
hydrochloric  acid  is  wanting  or  but  scantily  present,  the  ferment  is  also 
absent  or  reduced  in  quantity ;  but  according  to  Klemjterer,  the  ferment 
may  also  result  from  its  zymogen  in  presence  of  organic  acids. 

3.  Acids. — The  gastric  juice  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also 
butyric,  acetic,  and  lactic  acids.  2" 

(a.)  AOIDITY. — In  very  rare  instances  an  increased  quantity  of  acid 
has  been  found  in  the  stomach,^^  and  with  this  is  sometimes  coupled  an 
excessive  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 

Riegel  ^^  made  the  important  discovery  that,  in  cases  of  rouml  ulcer  of 
the  stoniach,  the  acid  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice  is  gi'eatly  in  excess  ; 
and  the  fact  has  been  further  established  by  the  observations  of  Km'- 
czijnskiy  Jaworski^^^  and  many  others  (see  p.  170). 

According  to  Reichmann,  Riegel^  SticJcer^^^  and  others,  a  distinction  is 
to  be  made  between  hyper-acidity  and  excessive  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice.  By  attending  to  this  point  it  should  be  possible  better  to  discrimi- 
nate between  certain  affections  of  the  stomach,  and  especially  amongst 
those  conditions  which  are  still  classed  under  the  general  heading  of 
gastric  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  and  the  like  (see  p.  i72).32 

A  diminished  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  occurs  temporarily  when  a 
large  quantity  of  alkaline  substances  has  been  swallowed,  and  as  a 
persistent  condition  apparently  in  all  febrile  diseases. 

The  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  may  be  measured  in  this  way : — A 
certain  quantity — increased,  if  necessary,  by  the  addition  of  water — is 
filtered,  and  its  reaction  tested.  If  this  be  acid,  a  known  quantity  of 
the  filtrate  is  taken  and  coloured  with  a  little  neutral  tincture  of  litmus. 
Solution  of  soda  of  definite  strength  (the  i/io  normal  or  deci-normal 
soda  solution  may  be  used  with  advantage)  is  now  added  slowly  from 
a  graduated  burette,  until  the  point  is  reached  finally  at  which  the 
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onion-red  colour  of  the  fluid  gires  place  to  a  violet  hue.  From  the 
quantity  of  soda  used,  that  of  the  acid  present  may  be  known,  i  cc. 
of  the  normal  soda  solution  employed  in  this  way  corresponding  to 
0.0365  gmi.  hydrochloric  acid.^^  Instead  of  litmus  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  phenolphthalein  may  be  used.  A  few  drops  of  this  should 
be  added  to  the  fluid  before  titration,  and  the  alkali  slowly  supplied 
until  a  red  colour  begins  to  develop. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  method  are  correct  only  when  the 
gastric  juice  contains  hydrochloric  acid  alone,  and  not,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  several  other  acids  as  well  (see  below).  On  this  account 
Exccdd^  points  out  the  fallacy  of  directly  deducing  the  total  acidity 
from  the  amount  of  a  deci-normal  solution  of  soda  required  to  neutralise 
it.  The  expression  50  per  cent,  acidity  implies  that  50  cc.  of  the 
deci-normal  solution  of  soda  will  neutralise  100  cc.  of  the  gastric  juice 
experimented  upon. 

To  determine  whether  the  acidity  is  due  to  the  presence  of  free  acid 
or  to  acid  salts  resort  may  be  had  to  the  methods  of  Uffelmann  and  Leo^ 
by  which  only  free  acid  is  detected.  Leo^^  uses  calcium  carbonate, 
which  in  presence  of  acid  is  decomposed  without  heat,  carbonic  acid 
being  given  off*  and  the  fluid  acquiring  a  neutral  reaction.  If  no  free 
acid,  but  only  acid  salts,  be  present,  the  fluid  remains  acid  and  reacts 
to  litmus  paper  as  before.  To  carry  out  the  test  a  quantity  of  the 
gastric  juice  under  examination  is  rubbed  up  with  chemically  pure 
calcium  carbonate,  and  the  reaction  obtained  before  and  after  the 
addition  of  the  salt  is  compared.  If  in  the  second  case  this  be  neutral, 
the  original  acidity  was  due  to  free  acid ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
still  acid,  but  less  so  than  formerly,  the  fluid  contained  both  acid  salts 
and  free  acids.  By  an  application  of  the  same  process  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  free  acid — hydrochloric  and  organic  acids — in 
a  particular  specimen.  By  Leo^^  this  is  done  as  follows  : — 10  cc.  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  filtered,  and  5  cc.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphtha- 
lein, are  added.  The  mixture  is  titrated  with  deci-normal  alkaline 
solution.  Next,  to  15  cc.  of  the  filtered  juice  is  added  i  grm,  of  dry 
powdered  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  mixture  is  treated  in  the  way 
described  above.  It  is  then  i)a8sed  through  an  ash-free  filter — as])estos 
serves  well — and  the  aspirator  may  be  used  to  expedite  filtration.  Ten 
cc.  of  the  filtrate  are  measured  out  and  placed  in  a  small  flask.  The 
stopper  of  this  flask  is  perforated  by  two  openings.  Through  one  of  these 
a  glass  tul:)e  passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask ;  the  other  transmits  one 
end  of  a  short  right-angled  glass  tulje,  which  reaches  only  just  within 
the  flask,  while  the  other  end  tapers  a  little  and  is  connected  by  a 
caoutchouc  binder  with  a  Bohm's  air-pump.     By  means  of  the  latter  the 
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carbonic  acid  which  forms  is  drawn  off.  The  fluid  in  the  flask  is  then 
treated  with  5  cc.  of  calcium  chloride  solution  and  a  few  drops  of 
phenolphthalein,  and  titrated.  The  difference  between  the  results  of 
this  and  of  the  former  titration  expresses  the  amount  of  acidity  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  free  acid.  Should  it  be  ascertained,  in  the  way 
which  will  be  described  presently,  that  there  were  no  organic  acids  in 
the  fluid,  the  difference  depends  upon  the  hydrochloric  acid  alone,  and 
its  amount  may  be  determined  by  the  formula  already  given,  namely, 
that  I  cc.  of  the  deci-normal  solution  of  soda  corresponds  to  0.00365  grm. 
of  hydrocliloric  acid.  This  method  is  sound  in  principle  and  will  be 
justified  by  its  results.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  exception 
is  taken  to  it  by  ^.  Hoffmann  and  A,  Wagner^'  on  theoretical  grounds. 
According  to  KossleVy^  the  process  of  filtration  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
conclusions  both  as  to  acidity  and  to  the  proportion  of  free  acid  (see 
below)  will  be  accurate. 

(b.)  HYDBOGHLOBIG  ACID. — The  gastric  juice  secreted  during  the 
later  stages  of  digestion  appears  normally  to  contain  only  free  hydro- 
chloric acid.     At  an  earlier  period  lactic  acid  is  also  present. 

A,  Detection  of  Free  Hydrochloric  Acid, — The  examination  of  the 
gastric  juice  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
since  the  chlorine  salts  yield  nearly  all  the  same  reactions  as  the  free 
acid.  To  obviate  this,  many  expedients  ^^  have  been  suggested ;  but 
we  shall  notice  here  only  those  methods  which  will  serve  for  clinical 
purposes. 


1.  Mohr'a  Tests. '•^ — (0.)  To  the  gastric  juice  to  be  tested  is  added  first  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch-paste,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  ferric  acetate.  If  free  hydrochloric  acid  be  present,  a  blue  coloration 
(starch  iodide)  appears.  This  very  simple  test  is  not  altogether  to  be  relied  upon, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  yield  a  negative  result  in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  and  its 
salts,  even  though  free  hydrochloric  acid  be  present  also. 

(6.)  The  following  test,  also  discovered  by  Mohr^  answers  its  purpose  admir- 
ably : — It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ferric  acetate,  free 
&om  alkaline  acetates,  is  unchanged  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  snlpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  solution,  and  retains  its  yellow  hue,  while,  if  a  mineral  acid 
be  present,  it  colours  a  deep  red. 

E-icald*^  has  obtained  good  results  by  applying  the  test  in  the  following 
manner  : — Two  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and 
0.5  cc.  of  a  neutral  solution  of  ferric  acetate  are  made  up  to  10  cc.  (with  water). 
A  few  drops  of  the  solution,  which  is  of  a  ruby -red  colour,  are  placed  in  a  small 
porcelain  dish,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  the  fluid  to  be  tested  are  allowed  to 
trickle  slowly  on  to  it.  If  hydrochloric  acid  be  present,  a  light  violet  colour 
forms  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  fluids,  which  gives  place  to  a  deep 
mahogany-brown  when  they  mix.  This  test,  according  to  Ewald,  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  aniline-dye  tests  in  that  its  result  is  not  materially  affected  by 
salts  or  peptone  ;  but  it  is  certainly  less  sensitive  than  the  methyl -aniline-violet 
and  tropsBolin  tests. 
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2.  The  Aniline  Dye- Tests.— (a.)  Methyl- Aniline- Violet  Reaction. — 
This  reagent  was  first  used  by  Witz  and  Hilger^^  for.  the  detection  of 
free  mineral  and  organic  acids.  Mcdy  has  employed  it  for  physiological, 
Van  der  Velden  for  clinical  purposes. ^^  To  obtain  the  reaction,  the 
fluid  to  be  tested  is  mixed  vnXh.  a  violet-coloured  watery  solution  of 
methyl-aniline-violet.  If  very  much  free  hydrochloric  acid  be  present 
(as  is  never  the  case  in  the  gastric  juice),  the  fluid  will  be  bleached.  If 
a  moderate  quantity,  it  becomes  green  ;  and  if  very  little,  of  a  blue 
colour.  The  direct  examination  of  the  gastric  juice  never  shows  more 
than  the  transition  from  violet  to  blue.  For  the  detection  of  a  very 
small  profMDrtion  of  acid,  Mcdy  recommends  that  the  mixture  should  be 
evaporated  to  the  bulk  of  one  or  two  drops  on  the  water-bath  So 
little  as  ^  mgrm.  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  then  cause  the  change  from 
violet  to  blue. 

Kost*^  recommends  the  addition  of  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  tannin 
before  testing  with  methyl- violet,  in  order  to  precipitate  peptones,  which 
would  otherwise  hinder  the  reaction. 

(b.)  Tropsolin  (oo)  in  alcoholic  or  watery  solution  yields  a  ruby-red 
or  dark-brown  red  colour  in  presence  of  free  acids.  Ewald*^  maintains 
that  this  reaction  constitutes  the  most  sensitive  test  for  free  lactic  as 
well  as  hydrochloric  acid.  Docis,'^^''  who  takes  the  same  view,  employs  a 
tropseoliii  test-paper  for  the  purpose. 

(c,)  Fachsin. — The  test  with  fuchsin  is  far  from  sensitive,  and  on 
that  account  of  little  utility. 

{d.)  Emerald-Green.''^ — The  so-called  "crystallised"  emerald -green 
affords  a  sensitive  test  for  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Concentrated  solutions 
of  hydrochloric  acid  give  reddish  brown,  and  very  dilute  solutions  a  grass- 
or  a  yellowish-green  colour,  with  this  reagent. 

A  brilliant-green,  obtained  from  the  same  laboratory,  has  proved  a 
very  efficient  test.  Five  mgrms.  of  this  reagent  will  serve  to  detect 
0.48  mgrm.  of  hydrochloric  acid  dissolved  in  6  cc.  of  water,  giving 
to  the  solution  a  bright  green  tint.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  a 
similar  effect  is  obtained  where  acetic,  formic,  or  lactic  acid  is  present  in 
a  higher  degree  of  concentration.     Bourget  ^^  also  uses  a  brilliant-green. 

The  other  emerald-greens  produced  by  Bayer,  and  distinguished  as  emerald- 
green  (extra  crystallised)  and  emerald-green  ii.  and  iii.,  proved  useful,  bat  less 
sensitive.  Of  the  other  reagents  tested,  Kaiser  blue  [Ouster ,  Berlin)  was  but 
little  sensitive.  Its  solutions  turned  a  brown-green  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  an  azure-blue  with  dilate  acid.  A  number  of  green  pigments, 
prepared  by  Potrier  of  Paris,  were  ineffective  as  tests  for  the  acid. 


*  This  substance  is  made  at  B.  Bayer's  laboratory,  Elberfeld,  and,  with  other  re- 
agents, has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  at  the  author's  request  by  Dr. 
Vaigt,  on  whose  authority  the  statement  in  the  text  is  made. 
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Koater  ^  has  recently  employed  malachite-green  with  good  results  as 
a  test  for  hydrochloric  acid. 

(e.)  Congo-Red.^— This  is  an  aniline  dye,  which  was  first  used  as  a  test 
for  free  acid  by  Herzberg.  It  may  be  employed  most  conveniently  in 
the  form  of  filter-paper  saturated  with  the  reagent,  as  recommended  by 
Hosseliny  Btegel,  and  his  pupils,*®  for  the  detection  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid.^  This,  when  immersed  in  a  fluid  containing  free  hydrochloric  . 
acid,  turns  blackish-blue  or  blue,  according  as  much  or  little  acid  is 
present.  This  effect  is  not  obtained  with  organic  acids  or  acid  salts  in 
dilute  solutions,  and  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  is  lessened  in  presence 
of  proteids  and  of  salts  in  large  proportion.  The  efficiency  of  the  test 
is  imdoubted,  and,  notwithstanding  that  its  use  is  subject  to  certain 
fallacies, ^^  the  Congo-red  test-papers  must  be  classed  with  benzo-purpurin 
and  the  aniline-violet  reagent  as  most  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
practitioner. 

(/.)  Phloro-Glucin  and  Vanillin.  —  The  reagent  recommended  by 
Giimhurg^^  contains  2  grms.  of  phloro-glucin  and  i  grm.  of  vanillin 
dissolved  in  100  parts  of  alcohol.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added 
to  this,  it  deposits  beautiful  red  crystals.  For  the  detection  of  the  acid 
in  the  gastric  juice  it  is  employed  thus : — To  the  fluid  to  be  tested  for 
acid  an  equal  quantity  of  the  reagent  is  added,  and  the  mixture  evapo- 
rated on  the  water-bath.  The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  shown  by 
a  delicate  rose-red  tinge  on  the  surface  of  the  porcelain  dish.  In  this 
way  80  little  as  0.06  per  cent,  of  the  acid  is  discernible,  and  the  reaction 
is  not  impeded  by  organic  acids,  albumin,  or  peptone.  By  its  means  the 
author  ^3  has  often  detected  o.ooi  mgrm.  of  acid  in  10  cc.  of  gastric 
juice.  It  is  further  commended  by  Haaa,^^  This  observer  has  similarly 
employed  other  colour  substances,  as  eosin  and  methyl-orange,  but 
experience  does  not  justify  their  use.^^  Boas  and  Puriz  ^  have  recom- 
mended resorcin  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  less  sensitive  than  Giinzburg's 
reagent. 

(g.)  Benzo-Purpuiin. — A  very  sensitive  colour- test  is  that  furnished 
by  benzo-purpurin  6  b.  Five  mgrms.  will  serve  to  show  0.39  mgrm.  of 
acid  dissolved  in  6  cc.  of  water  (Helhtrom),  causing  the  dark-red  colour 
of  the  solution  to  give  place  to  a  light  violet.  A  similar  change  is 
effected  with  acetic,  formic,  and  lactic  acids ;  but  the  colour  obtained 
with  organic  acids  is  rather  a  brownish-violet,  and  requires  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  latter  for  its  production ;  in  the  case  of  acetic  acid,  not 
less  than  0.84  mgrm.  Test-papers  may  be  prepared  by  soaking  strips  of 
filter-paper  in  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  benzo-purpurin  6  b,  and 
subsequently  allowing  them  to  dry.  If  one  of  these  be  placed  in  the 
gastric  juice,  it  "\vill  immediately  stain  a  dark  blue,  provided  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  present  in  a  proportion  not  less  than  0.4  grm.  to  100  cc 
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A  brownish-black  tint  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  (lactic  or 
butyric)  acids,  or  to  admixture  of  these  with  the  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  ambiguity  in  this  case  may  be  dispelled  by  placing  the  paper  so 
stained  in  a  test-tube  and  shaking  it  up  with  sulphuric  aether,  when  so 
much  of  the  colour  as  is  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  acids  will  speedily 
disappear,  leaving  a  lighter  stain,  or  restoring  the  paper  to  its  original 
tint.  If  hydrochloric  acid  alone  be  present,  no  change  will  be  effected  in 
this  way,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  the  blue  stain 
will  be  only  slightly  displaced.  It  is  important,  of  course,  that  the 
aether  used  should  itself  be  free  from  acid.  To  ascertain  this  its  reaction 
may  be  tested  with  blue  litmus  paper. 

The  action  of  the  benzo-purpurin  test  is  not  seriously  interfered  with 
by  peptone  and  serum- albumin,  even  when  these  bodies  are  present  in 
large  quantity,  and  acid  salts  have  no  effect  upon  it. 

The  following  experiments  are  of  interest,  as  showing  the  various  effects  ob- 
tained from  benzo-purpurin  with  hydrochloric  and  organic  acids  : — 

Two  solutions  were  made,  one  of  4  grms.  hydrochloric  acid  in  100  cc.  of  water, 
and  another  of  o.  i  grm.  benzo-purpurin  6  B  in  600  cc.  of  water.  On  mixing  to- 
gether 3  cc.  of  each,  a  beautiful  blue  colour  inclining  to  violet  developed,  and  a 
coloured  flocculent  precipitate  formed  on  standing.  The  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  caused  this  precipitate  to  dissolve,  and  it  re-formed  on  the  further  addition 
of  the  dye. 

The  same  effect  was  produced  whether  the  solution  contained  0.4  or  0.04  grm. 
hydrochloric  acid  in  100  cc,  3  cc.  being  taken  in  each  case.  Three  cc.  of  a  solu- 
tion holding  0.004  gi*™*  hydrochloric  acid,  when  added  to  3  cc.  of  a  solution  of 
0.1  grm.  benzo-purpurin  in  600  cc.  of  water,  gave  an  evident  violet  coloration 
with  slight  turbidity. 

With  formic  or  butyric  acid,  to  obtain  the  reaction  rather  less  than  0.04  grm. 
in  100  cc.  of  water  was  required ;  with  acetic  acid,  something  more  than  0.04 
grm. ;  with  lactic  acid,  over  0.004  g^^^*  i^^  100  cc.  In  all  cases  alike  3  cc.  were 
taken  of  each  solution. 

A  comparison  of  the  Congo-red  and  benzo-purpurin  6  b  test-papers 
shows  that  the  latter  are  the  more  sensitive,  and  they  deserve  the  pre- 
ference for  practical  purposes.  Hyper-acidity  and  the  preponderance  of 
organic  acids  in  the  gastric  juice  can  be  shown  by  this  simple  pro- 
cedure in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 

None  of  these  coloration  processes  give  entirely  satisfactory  conclusions. 
In  cases  where  the  reaction  is  positively  obtained,  free  hydrochloric  acid 
is  undoubtedly  present ;  but  we  may  fail  to  obtain  the  result  when  the 
gastric  juice  contains  albumin,  peptone,  or  salts  in  considerable  quantity, 
even  when  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  also.^^  The  reactions  with 
methyl-aniline-violet,  Congo-red,  phloro-glucin  and  vanillin,  and  benzo- 
purpurin  are  the  most  to  be  depended  upon.  They  will  not  serve  for 
scientific  purposes,  but  in  view  of  their  simplicity  they  are  of  the  utmost 
value  in  bedside  observation.^ 
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3.  Uffelxnann's  Tests.—  Uffelmann  ^  has  emplojed  the  colouring  matter  of  claret 
in  testing  for  free  acids  in  the  gastric  contents,  and  quite  recently,  as  a  still 
more  sensitive  reagent,  the  amylic  alcohol  extract  of  bilberries,  which  he  applies 
bj  means  of  blotting-paper  soaked  in  it.^  The  reaction  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  colour  of  such  a  test-paper  changes  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
even  when  peptone,  albuminates,  and  salts  are  present,  from  greyish  blue  to  a 
rose  tint,  which  persists  after  the  paper  has  been  washed  with  aether. 

Lactic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids  give  similar  reactions,  but  only  when  in  such 
a  degree  of  concentration  as  is  never  found  in  the  gastric  juice  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  reaction  obtained  with  them  is  de8th>yed  by  the  addition  of  aether. 

[Dreschfdd'^^  employs  Uffelmann's  test  in  a  modified  form.  The  test  solution 
consists  of  0.5  cc.  of  claret  (unadulterated),  3  cc.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  3  cc. 
of  aether ;  the  solution  is  almost  colourless,  and  is  rendered  a  rose  colour  by 
the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  test  is  said  by 
Dresehfdd  not  to  bo  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  peptone  or  albumin. 
Lactic  acid  gives  a  similar  reaction  only  when  occurring  in  a  more  concentrated 
form.     The  mixture  does  not  keep  long,  and  has  to  be  freshly  prepared.] 

4.  Ultramarine  and  Zinc  Sulphide. — These  substances  were  suggested  by  Maly, 
and  employed  by  Kahler^  as  a  test  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.  Ultramarine,  according  to  Kraus,^  is  a  test  for  free  acids 
in  general.  It  is  decomposed  by  them  even  in  dilute  solutions,-  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  being  given  off,  while  silicic  acid  and  sulphur  are  precipitated.  Zinc 
sulphide,  again,  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acids  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.    It  is,  however,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

In  testing  for  hydrochloric  acid  the  process  is  as  follows : — About  20  cc.  of 
the  fluid  under  examination  is  placed  in  a  crystallising  crucible,  and  so  much 
ultramarine  is  added  as  will  suffice  to  give  it  immediately  a  blue  tinge.  The 
crucible  is  then  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  from  which  depends  a  strip  of  filter- 
paper  soaked  in  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  mixture  is  gently  heated  in  the 
water-bath.  After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  hydrochloric  acid  be 
present,  the  blue  colour  of  the  fiuid  will  have  given  place  to  a  brown  tint,  while 
the  lead-paper  will  be  stained  brown  or  black.  Sulphide  of  zinc  (as  much  as 
will  fit  on  the  point  of  a  knife)  is  then  added  to  another  specimen,  and  the  same 
process  repeated,  when  the  brown  or  black  stain  upon  the  lead-paper  will  again 
show  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  reactions  are  rendered  more  feeble 
by  the  presence  of  salts  and  of  phosphates  in  particular.  They  can  be  obtained 
also  with  organic  acids  (lactic  and  acetic)  in  more  concentrated  solutions. 

These  circumstances,  and  the  comparative  complexity  of  the  process, 
render  its  application  at  the  bedside  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  possess  in  the  methyl-aniline-violet,  phloro-glucin  and 
vanillin,  Congo-red,  benzo-purpurin,  and  brilliant-green  reactions  a  series 
of  tests  which  are  at  once  ready  and  accurate. 

B.  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Free  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

This  can  be  accurately  effected  by  the  very  complicated  process  of  Bidder  and 
Schmidt.^  All  the  acids  and  bases  in  the  gastric  juice  are  quantitatively  estimated, 
the  proportion  of  each  in  100  cc.  of  fluid  ascertained,  and  their  equivalents  com- 
puted.   The  remaining  hydrochloric  acid  is  that  which  is  free  in  the  secretion. 

Another  method  for  the  determination  of  this  body  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  acid  is  insoluble  in  aether,  whilst  organic  acids  are  soluble  in  that 
medium.  To  utilise  this  property  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  Richetf^  following 
Berthdotf  shakes  up  the  gastric  juice  with  aether,  and  determines  by  titration  the 
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quantity  of  acid  which  is  taken  up  by  the  latter  together  with  what  is  retained  in 
the  watery  solution.     W  MoracewthVi  method  •*  is  based  on  the  same  principle. 

Recently,  v.  Mering  and  Cahn  ^  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  collecting  the 
volatile  acids  by  distillation,  lactic  acid  by  extraction  with  aether,  and  combining 
the  hydrochloric  acid  separated  from  the  organic  acids  with  cinchonine,  shaking 
up  the  newly-formed  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine  with  chloroform,  changing  the 
acid  into  its  silver  salt,  and  finally  weighing  the  chloride  of  silver  obtained. 
Kogter  (see  p.  152)  has  endeavoured  to  determine  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice  by  a  process  of  titration  with  alkalies  after  the  addition 
of  methyl-aniline-violet. 

Giinzhurg'8  reagent,  according  to  Ewald,^  will  also  furnish  a  means  of  approxi- 
mately estimating  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  present. 

1.  Leo's  Method. — This  has  been  already  described  (p.  149).  If  fatty 
acids  and  lactic  acid  be  present,  their  proportion  must  be  determined 
(see  p.  149),  and  deducted  from  the  total  acidity.  The  difference  will 
express  the  quantity  of  HCl.  According  to  Kossler,^^  the  method  is 
accurate.  Both  it  and  that  which  follows  serve  well  enough  for  th^ 
estimation  of  physiologically  active  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Sjoqvist's  Method. — Sjoqvist '*^  has  recently  introduced  a  process 
for  the  estimation  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  founded 
upon  the  following  facts : — The  acids  of  the  secretion  may  be  changed 
into  their  barium  salts  by  the  action  of  barium  carbonate,  and  when 
these  are  incinerated,  the  baryta  salts  of  the  organic  acids  leave  barium 
carbonate,  whilst  the  chloride  of  barium  resulting  from  the  combina- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  remains  unchanged.  The  latter  may  then 
be  separated  from  the  insoluble  carbonate  by  extracting  the  ash  with 
warm  water,  and  its  quantity  estimated  by  titration  with  chromate 
solution.  The  details  of  Sjoquisfs  method  are  these : — Ten  cc.  of  the 
gastric  juice  are  filtered  and  placed  in  a  platinum  or  silver  crucible, 
and  barium  carbonate  free  from  chlorides  added  in  excess.  The  fluid 
is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue  charred 
and  strongly  heated  for  some  minutes.  After  cooling,  the  residue 
is  treated  with  10  cc.  of  water,  the  mixture  rubbed  up,  extracted 
repeatedly  with  boiling  water,  and  filtered  until  the  filtrate  has  a  bulk 
of  50  cc.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  in  solution  is  best  esti- 
mated by  titration  with  bichromate  of  potash.  This  body  gives  with 
salts  of  barium  a  precipitate  of  barium  chromate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  acetic  acid,  and  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  of  known  strength  is  added  from  a  burette, 
until  all  the  barium  present  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  chromate. 
A  subsequent  excess  of  bichromate  of  potash  would  give  to  the  fluid 
a  deej)  red  colour,  which  would  tend  to  mask  the  result.  This  may  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  tetra-paper  (tetramethylparaphenyl -diamine), 
which  has  the  property  of  staining  blue  with  oxidising  substances. 
In  the  process  of  titration,  therefore,  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  one- 
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fourth  or  one-third  its  volume  of  alcohol  and  3-4  cc.  of  a  solution 
holding  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid  and  10  per  cent,  acetate  of  soda,  and 
titrated  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (8.5  grms.  to  the  litre) 
until  a  faint  trace  of  blue  appears  upon  the  test-paper.  The  addition  of 
acetic  acid  and  acetate  of  soda  has  for  its  object  to  promote  the  precipita- 
tion of  chromate  of  barium,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  chromate  of  lime  from  the  small  quantity  of  lime  salts  and 
free  hydrochloric  acid  that  may  be  present.  From  the  quantity  of 
bichromate  of  potash  used,  that  of  the  barium  salt  formed,  and  also 
of  sulphuric  acid  present,  result  directly.^^ 

This  process  is  attended  with  difficulty,  and  it  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  depends  too  much  on  the  judgment  of  the  observer.  The  follow- 
ing modification  of  it  is  more  accurate. 

3.  V.  Jaksch'  Modification  of  Sjdqvist's  Method. — It  is  the  author's 
practice  to  convert  the  chloride  into  barium  sulphate,  and  by  weighing 
the  sulphate  to  calculate  the  amount  of  hydrocliloric  acid  in  10  cc.  of 
gastric  juice.  To  that  end  the  unfiltered  gastric  juice  (10  cc.)  is  treated 
with  chlorine-free  carbonate  of  barium  in  excess,  and  placed  on  a  furnace 
in  a  thin  jwrcelain  crucible,  where  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  then 
gently  fused  in  a  muffle ;  the  residue  cooled,  extracted  with  boiling 
water,  and  filtered;  the  filtrate  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  a  volume 
of  100  ca,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added.  The  precipitate  (sulphate 
of  barium)  is  placed  on  a  thick  ash-free  filter,  washed  with  water,  fused 
in  a  platinum  capsule,  thence  removed  with  the  usual  precautions. ''^ 
The  result  is  calculated  thus  : — 233  parts  by  weight  of  barium  sulphate 
(BaSO^)  correspond  to  73  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl).  And  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  contained  in  10  cc.  of  the  gastric  juice  may  be 
calculated  from  the  formula 

73 
a;  =  —    X  M  =  0.^1^2  X  M 

233  '^  ^ 

where  M  =  the  quantity  of  barium  sulphate  obtained  from  10  cc.  gastric  juice 
x  =  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  sought  in  10  cc. 

This  method  enables  the  examination  to  be  effected  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  Its  accuracy  is  attested  by  Leo  and  LeuhuscherJ^ 
The  objections  made  to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  too  complicated  are 
ill-found ed."'^*  It  serves  for  the  estimation  of  HCl  equally  when  free 
and  when  combined  with  organic  digestive  products  (proteids).  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  there  are  proteids  which  enter  into  combination  with 
HCl  in  such  a  way  that  the  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible  by  this  process,"^ 
but  the  author's  investigations  have  satisfied  him  that  such  combinations 
do  not  in  fact  occur  in  digestion.  Quite  lately  Leo"^^  has  contended 
against  the  principle  of  SJdqvisfs  method,  adducing  considerations  which 
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gravely  affect  the  pretensions  to  accuracy  both  of  that  method  and  of  the 
modification  of  it  just  described  ;  the  result  of  Kossler^s  '^'^  researches  has 
added  to  the  force  of  Leo^s  objections.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that 
the  method  is  inapplicable  where  phosphates  are  present,  and  its  utility  is 
much  curtailed  by  this  fact.  In  any  case  it  is  only  the  absolute  values 
as  determined  by  the  method  which  are  affected.  The  conclusions  based 
upon  them  remain  good.  Finally,  the  observations  of  EosenJieivi  '^^  show 
that  the  fallacies  which  Leo  has  pointed  out  do  not  apply  to  a  bedside 
examination,  and  v.  Pfungen  "^  maintains  the  utility  of  the  method  for 
clinical  purposes.  The  modifications  of  Salkowshi  and  Fawitzlcy  ^^  and 
of  Boas^^  offer  no  special  advantages.  Similarly,  Mierzinski/a^'^  pro- 
posal to  estimate  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  volumetric  analysis  is,  as 
Wiener ^^  has  shown,  impracticable.  Of  Bourgefs  process^"*  the  author 
has  no  experience.  That  of  Whiter  and  Wagiier^  according  to  Kossler,^ 
yields  an  estimate  of  HCl,  free  and  combined  with  proteids,  which  is 
somewhat  too  high.  E,  Biemacki  and  L,  Sansoni^^  assert  that  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Hayein-Winter  method  are  inaccurate. 

4.  Braun's  Method.^^ — A  certain  quantity — 5  cc. — of  the  filtered 
gastric  juice  is  taken,  and  its  acidity  determined  by  titration  with  -j\y 
normal  soda  solution  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  148.  To  another 
5  cc.  of  gastric  juice  is  added  soda  solution  a  little  in  excess  of  what 
was  needed  to  neutralise  it.  The  fluid  is  now  incinerated  (see  p.  155), 
and  to  the  ash  is  added  as  many  cc.  of  y^  normal  sulphuric  acid  solution 
as  were  needed  of  y^^  normal  soda  solution  to  neutralise  the  specimen 
taken,  /.e.,  5  cc.  of  the  filtered  juice.  The  ash  is  thus  dissolved ;  the 
fluid  is  warmed,  and  carbonic  acid  driven  off,  after  which  a  solution  of 
phenol phthalein  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is  titrated  with  ^u  normal  alkali 
solution.  The  number  of  cc.  of  ^j^  normal  soda  solution  employed, 
multiplied  by  0.00365  (see  p.  149),  gives  the  quantity  of  HCl  in  5  cc. 
of  gastric  juice.  This  method  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  as 
SjoqvisVs^  but,  according  to  Kossler,'^  it  is  not  accurate,  since  the  acidity 
which  is  due  to  acid  phosphates  is  not  allowed  for. 

6.  Hoffmann's  Method.™ — In  testing  the  proportion  of  HCl  in  the  gastric 
juice,  Hoffmann  has  availed  himself  of  the  property  which  HCl  possesses  of 
inverting  cane-sugar,  i.e.,  of  breaking  it  up  into  dextrose  and  la^vulose,  so  that 
the  polarisation-phenomena  of  its  solutions  are  altered.  The  following  prepara- 
tions are  required  : — I.  A  fluid  containing  known  quantities  of  cane-sugar  and 
HCl.  2.  Equal  quantities  of  cane-sugar  and  gastric  juice.  3.  Gastric  juice  alone. 
4.  Gastric  juice  with  cane-sugar  and  sodium  acetate  in  equal  quantities.  The 
rotatory  jwwer  of  each  of  the  four  fluids  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the  polari- 
meter,  and  they  are  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  some  hours,  and 
their  rotatory  power  again  investigated.  The  calculation  is  then  made  by  the 
formula,  log  A  -  log  (A-x)  =  C,  where  A  =  the  quantity  of  sugar  originally  present, 
a;  =  the  quantity  which  has  been  converted  at  the  termination  of  the  process. 
This  method  is  undoubtedly  ingenious,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  drawback  that  it 
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requires  a  very  accurate  polarimeter,  eight  polarimetric  examinations,  and  a 
highly -complicated  calculation.  Recently  it  has  been  much  simplified  by  sub- 
stituting titration  with  methyl  acetate  for  inspection  with  the  polarimeter.** 
The  researches  of  Kosder*^  have  shown,  however,  that  it  serves  only  for  the 
estimation  of  free  HCl,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  which  is  -combined  with  proteids. 
In  addition  to  those  described  here,  many  other  methods  have  been  brought 
forward  for  the  estimation  of  HCl,  but  they  possess  no  superior  advantages,  such 
of  them  as  are  easier  of  application  being  proportionately  wanting  in  accuracy. 
Amongst  them  are  those  of  C,  Th,  M'&rnerf  Mintz,  Jolles,  Kronfddf  Czyrnianski, 
and  Topfer,^ 

6.  LUttke's  Method.®^ — Ten  to  20  cc.  of  gastric  juice  are  taken,  and 
the  estimation  of  total  chlorides  is  made  as  described  in  Chapter  VII. 
Next,  10  cc.  of  gastric  juice  are  dried  and  gently  fused.  A  comparison 
of  the  results  of  these  two  processes  gives  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  researches  of  Marttus  and  Liittke  ^  are  of  importance  as  show- 
ing that  lactic  acid  is  not  a  normal  product  of  digestion  (see  p.  150). 
Further  experience  is  needed  before  an  opinion  can  be  expressed  as  to 
the  utility  of  this  method  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  hydrochloric 
acid. 

(c.)  THE  QUANTITY  OF  HYDEOOHLOEIO  AOID  PHYSIOLOGI- 
OALLY  ACTIVE  IN  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE,  AND  ITS  DIAGNOS- 
TIC IMPORT. — Concerning  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  is 
secreted  normally  during  digestion  the  recorded  observations  are  very 
few.  MoritZy  Wohlmann^  and  v,  JakscJi^^  have  investigated  this  subject. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  quantity  formed  during  digestion  in  healthy 
children  varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  generally  attains 
its  maximum  within  one  to  three  hours  after  a  meal.  With  milk,  which 
combines  very  readily  with  acids,  the  increase  is  slow ;  it  is  more  rapid 
with  nitrogenous,  slowest,  but  with  greatest  initial  rapidity,  with  fari- 
naceous food.  The  greatest  quantity  of  effective  HCl  was  obtained 
with  a  diet  of  milk  alone,  a  smaller  quantity  with  a  meat  diet,  and  the 
least  with  carbohydrates.  The  quantities  were  respectively:  0.16 15 
grm.  (mean  of  fourteen  observations),  0.1563  grm.  (mean  of  eleven 
observations),  and  0.1102  grm.  (mean  of  ten  observations),  in  100  cc. 
of  the  gastric  contents.  The  facts  are  the  same  in  healthy  adults. 
Thus  with  the  method  described  at  p.  156,  4ihe  author  has  found  that 
when  200  grms.  of  ham  have  been  taken,  there  are  in  100  cc.  of  the 
gastric  contents  0.0643  &^^'  ^^  HCl  in  thirty  minutes,  0.1529  grm.  in 
forty-five  minutes,  and  0.0992  grm.  in  an  hour.  From  this  it  follows 
that,  as  a  preliminary  to  basing  any  inference  upon  the  quantity 
of  HCl  secreted,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  food  the  subject  of 
the  inquiry  has  taken,  and  at  what  time  he  has  taken  it.  The 
absence  of  free  HCl,  or  its  presence  only  in  very  &nidll  qtiardityj  fifteen 
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to  thirty  minutes  after  a  meal,  lias  no  pathological  significance.  But 
should  there  he  little  or  no  free  HGl  present  one  to  three  Ivours  after 
taking  milk  or  nitrogenous  food,  the  fact  is  evidence  of  a  grave  defect  of 
function,  A  large  quantity  of  HCl,  even  so  7nuch  as  0.33  per  cent,  three 
hours  after  food,  does  not  necessarily  imply  functional  disorder  (hyper- 
secretion). Such  considerations  must  always  be  weighed  in  forming  an 
inference  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Again,  for  practical  purposes,  those 
tests  alone  are  satisfactory  which  yield  information  concerning  the 
physiologically-effective  acid.  From  this  point  of  view  the  colour-tests 
are  insufficient,  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  easily  applied,  and 
where  approximate  results  are  desired  they  serve  well  enough.  For 
scientific  purposes  the  requirements  are : — i.  The  application  of  such 
methods  as  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  filtering  the  gastric  juice, 
since  this  process  is  attended  with  much  waste  of  the  acid  (v.  Jaksch).^ 
2.  That  the  method  chosen  should  be  one  which  takes  account  of  that 
part  of  the  acid  which  is  physiologically  effective.  These  requirements, 
as  Kossler  has  shown,  are  fulfilled  only  by  Ler/s  method,  when  applied 
to  artificial  digestion.  Whether  this  is  true  of  the  natural  gastric  juice 
also  remains  to  be  proved.  Approximately  accurate  results,  however, 
may  be  obtained  by  the  author's  modification  of  Sjoqvisfs  process.  One 
of  these  methods  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  control  the  other. 
We  shall  return  to  this  point  presently  in  treating  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  in  diflerent  gastric  disorders. 

It  may  be  suggested  here  that  for  the  terms  "  free  "  and  "  combined  " 
hydrochloric  acid,  "  physiologically  active "  and  "  physiologically  in- 
active" should  be  substituted.  By  the  first  would  then  be  meant 
either  that  portion  of  the  acid  which  has  already  discharged  its  function 
and  has  entered  into  combination  with  proteids,  or  that  wliich  is  still 
available,  and  therefore  in  the  literal  sense  free.®^ 

The  investigation  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  in  disease  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
has  of  late  years  been  pursued  with  the  utmost  eriergy.  The  contri- 
butions to  the  subject  wliich  possess  the  chief  diagnostic  interest  may  be 
briefly  mentioned.  Immermann  and  Schetty^  found  that  in  tubercu- 
losis there  was  no  change  in  the  secretion  of  HCl.  Their  conclusions 
are  supported  by  Chelmonsici,  Klemperer,  0.  Brieger,  Hildehrand,  and 
Schwallje.^  Grusdew,^^  on  the  other  hand,  observed  a  diminished  pro- 
duction of  the  acid.  Hiifler^^^  states  that  in  heart-disease  the  acid  is 
deficient,  but  tliis  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  Einhom, 
Adler,  and  Stem.^^^ 

Biernacki  ^^^  and  the  author  have  noticed  a  considerable  deficiency  of 
the  acid  in  renal  disease  in  many  cases. ^^  Lenhartz^^^  has  collected 
much  information  upon  this  subject.     In  acute  and  chronic  dyspepsia 
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there  was  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  free  acid ;  in  chlorosis  a  similar 
deficiency  was  observed  in  45.6  per  cent,  of  the  cases  investigated, 
whereas  in  gastric  ulcer  the  condition  was  inconstant.  Geigd  and 
Abend  ^^  obtained  very  varying  results  in  cases  of  neurotic  dyspepsia. 

From  these  facts  it  results  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  a  symptom  of  doubtful  import,  and  that  it  must  be 
weighed  in  conjunction  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  acquirement 
of  accurate  data  concerning  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  other  parts,  and  this  may  be  done  by  the 
use  of  the  more  scientific  methods  indicated  here,  and  especially  by 
observance  of  the  precautions  mentioned  on  p.  158.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  point  out  that  a  failure  of  the  secretion  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  pro- 
duction in  excess  on  the  other,  are  alike  evidence  of  disease.  ^^^  Their 
precise  significance  will  be  dealt  with  later  (pp.  169,  173). 

(d.)  ORGANIC  ACIDS  OF  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE.— In  this  con- 
nection we  have  to  deal  with  lactic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids. 

I.  Lactic  Acid. — A,  Qualitative  Tests, — For  the  detection  of  this  body 
in  the  gastric  juice  the  carbolo-chloride  of  iron  test  is  to  be  recommended 
(Uffelmann,  see  ref.,  p.  154),  {Kredel)}^  To  a  mixture  of  10  cc.  of  a  4 
per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  with  20  cc.  of  water,  a  few  drops  of 
perchloride  of  iron  solution  are  added,  and  the  resulting  amethyst-blue 
colour  changes  to  yellow  in  presence  of  a  few  drops  of  lactic  acid. 
Alcohol,  sugar,  and  phosphates  yield  a  similar  reaction  (Ewald);^^  but 
where  the  colour-change  is  quickly  and  markedly  effected,  it  shows  the 
presence  of  lactic  acid,  and  in  this  case  furnishes  a  useful  clinical 
test. 

Boas  "^  recommends  the  following  process : — Oatmeal  broth  is  taken, 
and  the  stomach  contents  removed  and  filtered ;  10-20  cc.  of  the  filtrate 
is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  after  the 
addition  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess  should  the  tests  by  Congo- 
paper,  &c.,  show  the  presence  of  free  acid.  To  the  thick  fluid  are  added 
a  few  drops  of  phosphoric  acid ;  the  carbonic  acid  formed  is  driven  off 
by  heat,  the  fluid  £^in  allowed  to  cool  and  extracted  with  100  cc.  of 
alcohol-free  aether.  After  half-an-hour  the  clear  aether  is  poured  off, 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  45  cc.  of  water,  which  is  well 
shaken  up  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  5  cc  of  sulphuric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84)  and  a  little  manganese.  The  fluid  is  then  placed  in 
an  Erlenmayer^s  flask  with  a  stopper  through  which  passes  a  bent  tube 
of  glass,  the  longer  limb  of  which  is  led  into  a  glass  cylinder  containing 
5-10  cc.  of  alkaline  iodine  solution  or  Nessler's  reagent,  and  the  flask  is 
heated.  The  lactic  acid  present  yields  aldehyde,  which  combines  with 
alkaline  iodine  solution  to  make  iodoform,  or  with  Nessler^s  reagent  to 
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produce  a  reddish-yellow  mercury-aldehyde.  The  author  would  notice 
that  Boas,  in  this  contribution,  claims  to  have  found  that  aldehyde 
responds  to  Reynolds'  acetone  test ;  but  would  point  out  that  he  discovered 
this  peculiarity  in  aldehyde  nine  years  earlier."^ 

A  further  test  for  this  body  is  derived  from  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron — two  to  five  drops  of  a  watery  solution  of  perchloride 
in  50  cc.  of  water. "^  The  faint  yellow  colour  of  the  fluid,  whilst  not 
aflected  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric,  butyric,  or  acetic  acid,  is  inten- 
sified in  presence  of  dilute  lactic  acid.  To  separate  lactic  acid  from  the 
gastric  juice,  the  distillation  residue  (see  below)  of  the  gastric  juice,  in 
which  the  acid  is  dissolved,  may  be  extracted  with  aether,  and  submitted 
to  the  tests  described  elsewhere  (see  chapter  on  Urine), 

Many  observers  apply  the  tests  for  lactic  acid  not  directly  to  the 
gastric  juice,  but  to  the  residue  of  an  sethereal  extract  made  from  it. 

B.  Quantitative  Estimation, — This  may  be  effected  by  Gahn  and 
V.  Merivrfs  method  (see  p.  155),  or  by  that  of  Leo}^'^  Ten  cc.  of  gastric 
juice  are  taken,  and,  when  the  fatty  acids  have  been  removed  (see  below), 
extracted  six  times  with  100  cc.  of  aether  in  a  separator-funnel,  the 
resulting  sethereal  extracts  collected,  the  aether  driven  off  by  exposure  to 
the  air  by  heat  from  a  water-bath — (a  flame  must  not  be  used) — and  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water.  The  acidity  of  the  solution  is  then  deter- 
mined by  a  yj  normal  soda  solution.  Since  i  cc.  of  the  soda  solution 
corresponds  to  0.009  grm.  of  lactic  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  con- 
tained in  100  cc.  of  gastric  juice  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  cc.  of  alkali  used  by  0.009. 

Boa£  test  is  the  basis  of  an  estimating  process.  The  flask  (see 
p.  160)  is  then  furnished  with  a  stopper  which  transmits  a  second 
tube  of  large  calibre  reaching  within  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  and 
outside  terminating  in  tubing  secured  by  a  clamp,  and  connected  with 
a  collapsing  india-rubber  ball.  The  fluid  (p.  160)  is  now  heated. 
Aldehyde  passes  over,  and  the  last  traces  are  expelled  by  a  current 
of  air  forced  through  the  second  glass  tube.  The  distillate  is  led 
into  a  well -stoppered  Erlenmayer's  flask  containing  20  cc.  of  a  y^ 
normal  iodine  solution  and  20  cc.  of  caustic  potash  (56  cc.  potassium 
hydrate  in  1000  cc.  of  water).  The  flask  should  be  closed  with  the 
receiver,  with  some  of  the  iodine  solution  in  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
distillation  all  the  iodine  solution  is  collected  in  the  flask,  stoppered  and 
well  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  there 
are  added  20  cc.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.018)  and  an  excess 
of  bicarbonate  of  sodium ;  and  finally  so  much  of  a  ^^  normal  sodium 
arsenito  solution  continuously  supplied  as  will  suffice  to  decolorise  the 
fluid,  and  then,  by  titration,  the  point  at  which  a  permanent  blue  colour 
is  obtained  with  a  fresh  solution  of  starch  is  sought.    The  number  of  cc.  of 
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j\y  normal  iodine  solution,  less  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  used,  gives 
the  quantity  of  iodine  in  combination  as  iodoform.  One  cc.  of  jjj  normal 
iodine  solution  represents  0.003388  grm.  of  lactic  acid. 

2.  Butyric  and  Acetic  Acids. — (a.)  Qualitative  Tests. — If  the  gastric 
contents  be  extracted  with  aether,  butyric  and  acetic  acids  may  be  recog- 
nised by  their  smell  {Uffelmann),  To  separate  these  acids,  the  gastric 
juice  is  distilled,  and  the  distillate  tested  in  the  manner  laid  down  for 
the  examination  of  the  urine. 

Hammarsten  "*  prefers  not  to  distil  the  gastric  juice  directly,  but  to 
neutralise  it  first  with  caustic  soda,  and  then  to  extract  with  alcohol, 
proceeding  afterwards  in  the  manner  to  be  described  for  the  detection 
of  fatty  acids  in  the  urine.  The  object  is  to  avoid  the  error  of  including 
fatty  acids  derived  from  proteids. 

Uffelmann  (ref.,  p.  154)  directs  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  syste- 
matic analysis  of  the  gastric  juice  for  the  detection  of  free  acids.  To 
do  this  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  filtered  and  their  reaction  tested. 
Should  this  be  acid,  they  are  submitted  to  the  following  process  : — The 
total  acidity  is  determined  by  titration  with  a  deci-normal  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  and  a  portion  is  tested  with  dilute  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron  for  the  presence  of  lactic  acid.  Another  portion  is  then  tested 
for  free  hydrochloric  acid  with  bilberry-dye  test-papers.  A  rose  colour 
obtained  when  the  degree  of  acidity  is  slight,  and  persisting  after  the 
addition  of  »ther,  indicates  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  colour  is  entirely  destroyed  by  treatment  with 
sether,  it  is  evidence  of  considerable  quantities  of  lactic,  butyric,  and 
acetic  acids. 

Riegel  ^^^  and  Koster  {antSf  p.  155)  have  employed  similar  methods  with 
success ;  and  attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the  process  described  at  p.  1 5  2. 

(b.)  Quantitative  Estimation, —  Leo^s^^^  method  is  the  following: — 
Ten  cc.  of  the  gastric  juice  are  taken,  and  the  total  acidity  determined  in 
the  manner  described  at  p.  158,  Ai^other  10  cc.  are  filtered  and  boiled 
until  the  fumes  no  longer  present  an  acid  reaction.  The  residue  is  allowed 
to  cool,  and  is  then  titrated  with  deci-normal  solution  of  soda.  The 
difference  between  the  acidity  of  this  and  the  former  specimen  is  that 
due  to  the  fatty  acids.  The  method  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  since  HCl 
may  be  driven  off  by  boiling. 

4.  Proteids. — Proteids  occur  in  the  gastric  contents  during  digestion, 
being  partly  formed  in  that  process,  and  in  part  derived  from  the  food. 
Their  recognition  affords  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  functional  condition 
of  the  stomach ;  and  to  make  its  import  clearer,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  certain  facts  in  physiology.  The  period  of  digestion 
may  be  divided  into  two  stages,  (i.)  The  first  of  these,  which  lasts 
but  a  short  time  (15-20  min.),  is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  digestion  of 
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starchy  matter,  and  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  the  resulting 
products,  and  especially  lactic  acid.  (2.)  The  second  stage  commences 
with  the  secretion  of  pepsin  and  an  active  gastric  juice,  by  means  of 
which  the  albumin  of  the  food  is  changed.  The  two  stages  pass  gradu- 
ally into  one  another,  and  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  lactic 
acid  occurs  only  during  the  first  {Ewcdd,  Boas,  and  others),  or  in  the 
second  stage  of  healthy  digestion  also,  when  it  is  said  by  some  {Cahn 
and  v.  Menng^  Bitter  and  Hirsch)  to  be  present  together  with  the  more 
abundant  hydrochloric  acid.  The  observations  of  Martius  and  Liitike, 
and  of  Boaa}^"^  seem  to  show  that  lactic  acid  does  not  occur  in  the 
stomach  in  appreciable  quantity  at  any  period  of  the  digestion  of  food 
which  does  not  contain  carbohydrates.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that 
the  one  acid  may  replace  the  other  in  respect  of  its  action  upon  proteids 
(Feranini  ^^®). 

For  the  purpose  of  an  examination,  whether  in  a  healthy  individual 
or  otherwise,  a  test-meal  should  be  administered  on  an  empty  stomach. 
This,  according  to  Ewcdd,  should  consist  of  a  dry,  well-baked  roll,  and 
water  or  weak  tea;  whilst  Leuhe  and  Biegel  recommend  a  meal  of 
water-broth,*  semolina  and  flour-gruel,  t  and  meat.  Ewald's  regimen 
has  the  advantage  that  digestion  is  at  its  height  within  an  hour  after 
the  food  has  been  taken,  whereas  in  the  other  case  it  is  necessary  to 
wait  for  four  to  six  hours  before  the  examination  can  be  begun.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  obtained  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  146. 
A  test-meal  of  this  kind  is  very  useful  for  many  j)urposes.  Klemperer 
and  the  author  ^^®  administer  milk  in  the  same  way.  It  is  probably 
advisable  that  the  test-meal  should  be  of  the  simplest  possible  character, 
a  single  proteid,  as,  for  example,  egg-albumin,  or  a  carbohydrate  being 
given,  .ind  the  choice  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  subject  under 
investigation.  The  proteids  in  question  are  albumin,  hemialbumose, 
peptone,  and  syntonin. 

Albumin  and  heniialhumose  may  be  detected  by  the  process  detailed  in 
the  chapter  on  Urine.  Should  these  bodies  and  syntonin  be  absent,  the 
biuret  reaction  (red  coloration)  will  serve  directly  to  show  the  presence 
of  peptone.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  following  the  method  referred  to, 
other  proteids  (and  especially  those  which  are  coagulable  by  heat)  are 
found  to  be  present,  these  must  first  be  removed  in  the  usual  manner 
(see  chapter  on  Uritie),  provided  a  sufiiciency  of  material  remains  to  work 
upon.  The  filtrate  may  then  be  submitted  at  once  to  the  biuret  test, 
the  previous  precipitation  with  phosphotungstic  acid  not  being  necessary. 

*  [WatsertuppCf  translated  here  as  water-broth,  is  made  of  boiling  water  with 
small  fiquares  of  dry  rollH,  some  salt  and  fresh  butter.] 

t  [Orieatuppej  semolina  soup,  consists  of  semolina  boiled  in  water  and  seasoned 
with  salt  and  butter  or  extract  of  meat.] 
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Syntonin  may  be  known  by  its  being  precipitated  by  neutralisation 
from  its  acid  solutions. 

About  30-40  cc.  of  gastric  juice  will  suffice  for  an  examination  of 
this  kind  when  a  little  skill  has  been  attained  in  conducting  it  The 
pathological  specimens  which  come  to  hand  rarely  exhibit  other  nitro- 
genous bodies  than  peptone,  as  is  the  case  also  when  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  examined  several  hours  after  the  test-meal  has  been 
taken. 

5.  Carbohydrates. — Grape-sugar  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the 
stomach,  having  either  been  introduced  with  the  food,  or  formed 
there  by  the  action  upon  starch  of  saliva  which  has  been  swallowed. 
This  latter  mode  of  origin  belongs  especially  to  conditions  of  hyper- 
secretion of  HCl  {Riegel,  see  p.  148,  Eioald)}^^  The  mode  of  testing 
for  sugar  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  blood  (p.  83),  the  proteids  being 
first  removed. 

The  phenomena  of  the  digestion  of  starch,  and  the  formation  of  its 
intermediate  products,  involve  some  points  of  interest.  An  hour  after 
food  has  been  taken,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  neither  starch  (blue 
colour  with  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  solution)  nor  erythrodextrin 
(red  with  the  same  reagent)  can  be  discovered  in  the  filtered  gastric 
juice.  Should  it  happen  otherwise,  some  cause  tending  to  delay  the 
amylolytic  process  may  be  inferred,  and  this  may  be  sought  either  in  the 
fact  that  the  saliva  is  deficient  in  diastase,  or  that  there  is  an  excessive 
secretion  of  free  acid  by  the  stomach  at  the  outset  of  digestion  (Etcald, 
BoaSy^^^  Bo8enJm77i^^-),  In  health,  also,  when  amylaceous  food  has 
been  taken  in  quantity,  starchy  particles  may  be  found,  and  their  nature 
determined  chemically  (see  p.  167). 

6.  Urea. — For  the  detection  of  urea,  one  of  the  methods  adopted  for 
the  same  purpose  in  connection  with  the  blood  (p.  79)  may  be  employed. 
Considerable  quantities  of  this  body  are  found  in  the  stomach  in  cases 
of  uraemia. 

7.  Ammonia.  —  Salts  of  ammonia  are  abundantly  present  in  the 
stomach  in  rare  instances.  Where  a  considerable  bulk  of  the  gastric 
contents  can  be  obtained  (as  by  vomiting),  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
present  may  be  estimated,  after  the  removal  of  the  proteids,  by  Sal- 
kowakis  method.  ^^^  For  this  purpose,  50  cc.  of  the  vomited  matter  are 
taken,  20  grms.  of  pure  powdered  chloride  of  sodium  first  added,  and 
then  100  cc.  of  a  mixture  holding  seven  parts  by  volume  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  one  part  of  acetic  acid  (1.040  sp.  gr.). 
The  whole  is  then  mixed,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  when  it  is  measured  and  filtered.  Of  the  proteid-free  filtrate 
50  to  100  cc.  are  measured  ofi",  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  and  placed 
under  a  bell-glass  containing  a  known  quantity  of  i/ioo  normal  solu- 
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tion  of  an  acid.  After  the  lapse  of  from  three  to  five  days,  the  latter 
is  removed  and  titrated  with  i/ioo  normal  alkali  solution  coloured 
with  rosolic  acid.  In  this  way  the  quantity  of  ammonia  absorbed  may 
be  determined.^^**  According  to  the  later  researches  of  Rosenheim 
and  Stravss^^^^  it  would  seem  that  the  ammonia  salts,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  derived  from  the  food,  are  to  some  extent  also  a  product 
of  the  gastric  glands. 

The  same  process  is  applicable  to  the  determination  of  ammonia  salts  in  the 
blood  and  other  fluids. 

8.  Potassium  Cyanide. — Kelling's^'^^  observations  seem  to  show  that 
this  salt  occurs  in  the  stomach.  It  may  be  tested  for  in  the  manner 
given  on  p.  94. 

9.  Hydrogen  Sulphide. — Recent  researches  have  dealt  with  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  gastric  contents  (Boas,^^"^ 
Zawadsl'i  ^^8).  It  may  be  derived  by  communication  from  the  large 
intestine  in  obstruction,  or  from  the  mouth  in  persons  with  dental 
caries.  The  eructations  from  gastric  carcinoma  are  sometimes  foetid 
with  this  gas.     For  its  detection  see  Chapters  VI.  and  VII, 

10.  Hydrogen  and  Carbonic  Acid  Gases. — On  this  subject  Hoppe- 
Sei/ler^'^  may  be  consulted.  The  antecedents  of  these  gases  in  the 
stomach  he  found  to  be  very  variable. 

5.  Estimation  of  the  Rate  of  Absorption  of  the  Gastric 

Contents. — The  rapidity  with  which  the  gastric  contents  are  absorbed, 
and  consequently  the  functional  activity  of  the  stomach  in  this  respect, 
may  be  determined  thus,  after  PenzoUU  and  Faher,^^^  A  capsule  con- 
taining 0.1  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  given  to  the  patient  to 
swallow.  The  saliva  is  then  tested  for  iodine  every  two  or  three 
minutes,  by  placing  a  little  of  it  upon  filter-paper  saturated  with 
starch-paste,  and  adding  a  drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  presence 
of  iodine  is  shown  by  a  blue  colour,  which  usually  appears  in  8-15 
minutes.  According  to  Zwei/el  ^^^  this  period  is  prolonged — thus  indi- 
cating a  deferred  absorption — in  various  aflfections  of  the  stomach,  as 
dilatation,  cancer,  and  gastric  ulcer, 

6.  To  Determine  the  Contractile  Activity  of  the  Stomach.— 

For  this  purpose  various  expedients  have  been  adopted.  Amongst  them 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Leuhey  Klempei-eVy  SieverSy  and  Eicald}^^ 
Leuhe  assumes  that  the  motor  function  of  the  gastric  walls  is  impaired 
when  the  use  of  the  sound  shows  the  presence  of  food  seven  hours  after 
it  has  been  taken.  Kletuperer's  method  is  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
discomfort.  Ewcdd  introduces  within  the  stomach  a  gelatine-capsule 
containing  i  grm.  of  salol.  This  decomposes  into  phenol  and  salicylic 
acid  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  small  intestine,  and  rapidly  appears  in  the 
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urine,  where  it  may  be  detected  by  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (see  chapter 
on  Urine).  The  interval  which  elapses  before  the  drug  appears  in  the 
urine  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
stomach  to  discharge  its  contents.  In  health  this  is  from  40  to  60 
minutes,  but  a  much  longer  time  in  gastric  atony  and  dilatation.  The 
results  obtained  in  this  way  have  no  utility  in  diagnosis.^^ 

7.  A  Summary  of  the  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Gastric 

Contents. — It  is  seldom  that  sufficient  material  can  be  obtained  for  the 
systematic  examination  suggested  here,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  investigation  by  successive  evacuations  of  the  stomach,  the  administra- 
tion of  test- meals,  &c.,  before  the  different  processes  can  be  applied. 

1.  The  reaction  is  to  be  tested. 

2.  A  known  quantity  of  the  fluid,  say  10  cc,  is  taken  for  the  deter- 
mination of  acidity. 

3.  Another  quantity  of  10  cc.  is  examined  to  show  the  presence  of 
pepsin  and  milk-curdling  ferment 

4.  The  benzo-purpurin,  Congo-red,  and  brilliant-green  tests  for  free 
hydrochloric  acid  are  applied,  and  the  latter  estimated  quantitatively  by 
Sjoqvisi's  method. 

5.  A  rough  estimate  is  made  of  lactic,  butyric,  and  acetic  acid  in  the 
manner  described  at  pp.  160-162. 

6.  Examination  for  proteids,  this  being  confined  to  serum-albumin 
and  peptone  where  sufficient  material  cannot  be  had. 

7.  Test  for  starch  and  its  digestive  products. 

8.  The  remainder  of  the  fluid  is  distilled,  and  the  residue  shaken  up 
with  aether,  to  determine  accurately  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  which  it 
contains  (p.  161).  The  distillate  is  tested  for  fatty  acids  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  chapter  on  UHne, 

n.  THE  INTJSSTINAL  JUIOE. — In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge the  investigation  of  the  intestinal  juice  lends  but  little  aid  to 
clinical  study.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  subject  is  worthy  of  attention, 
and  it  is  probable  that  before  long  it  will  be  brought  within  the  scope 
of  a  practical  inquiry. 

1.  Naked-Eye  Characters. — The  intestinal  juice  is  a  mixed  secre- 
tion derived  from  several  glands,  and  its  character  varies  with  the  part 
of  the  tract  from  which  it  is  taken.  In  the  small  intestine  it  is  the 
product  of  Brunner's  and  Lieberkiihn's  glands,  the  liver,  and  the  pancreas. 
It  is  only  this  fluid,  which  is  a  compound  of  bile,  pancreatic  fluid,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  glands,  that  will  be  noticed  here.  It 
is  a  clear  yellow  thin  fluid  of  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  sp.  gr. 
1.009-T.011.  On  standing  exposed  to  the  air  it  turns  to  a  grass-green 
(biliverdin)  colour.^** 
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2.  Formed  Elements* — Concerning  these  nothing  is  accurately 
known. 

8.  To  Obtain  the  Intestinal  Juice.— According  to  Boas,^^^  it  is 

first  ascertained  whether  the  stomach  is  empty.  Should  it  be  so,  the 
patient  is  made  to  lie  down,  and  the  abdomen  ovet  the  region  of  the 
gall-bladder  is  massaged ;  then  the  patient  is  made  to  stand  upright,  and 
the  sound  is  again  introduced,  when  he  once  more  assumes  the  horizontal 
position,  and  the  fluid  is  pressed  out. 

4.  Chemical  Constitution  of  the   Intestinal   Juice.— The 

intestinal  juice  contains  bile  acids  and  bile  pigments,  syntonin,  peptone, 
a  small  quantity  of  leucin  and  ty rosin  (com p.  Chapter  VII.),  and  a 
number  of  ferments,  of  which  tlie  chief  are  the  tryptic,  fat-splitting,  and 
emulsifying  *  (pancreatic),  diastatic,  and  inverting  ferments. 

Concerning  the  changes  which  the  secretion  undergoes  in  disease 
nothing  is  yet  known.  Boas  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
digestion  in  the  small  intestine.  Physiological  research  has  yet  to  pave 
the  way  before  our  knowledge  in  the  matter  can  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis.  Xevertheless,  the  few  facts  whicli  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  Boas  and  Noorden  ^^*^  afford  ample  i)rospect  of  a  rich  harvest 

both  of  physiological  and  clinical  results  from  furtlier  study  in  this 
direction.  ^37 

in.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  VOMIT.— The  vomit  includes  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  and  nasal  passages  which  have  been  swallowed, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  already  undergoing  digestion,  the  gastric  juice 
and  ingested  substances,  in  part  altered  by  the  action  of  the  stomach, 
and  partly  unchanged.     Further,  it  sometimes  contains  bile. 

The  naked-eye  and  microscopical  appearances  vary  with  its  constitu- 
tion, and  chiefly  with  the  abundance  and  character  of  the  food.  Apart 
from  such  constituents  as  are  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  nasal  passages,  and  which  have  been  already  described,  the 
vomit  almost  invariably  presents — (i)  Columnar  and  squamous  epithe- 
lium, both  usually  much  altered  in  form ;  (2)  isolated  white  blood-cor- 
puscles, generally  so  transformed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  that 
little  more  than  the  nuclei  remains ;  (3)  isolated  red  blood-corpuscles, 
usually  seen  as  colourless  rings,  and  very  seldom  in  a  quite  perfect  state ; 
(4)  the  following  derived  from  the  food : — 

1.  ^luscle  fibres,  readily  recognisable  by  their  transverse  striation. 

2.  Fatty  globules  and  fat-needles,  which  are  sufliciently  characterised 
by  their  refracting  property  and  their  solubility  in  aether. 

3.  Elastic  fibres  and  connective  tissue. 

4.  Starch  granules,  to  be  recognised  by  their  concentric  arrangement 

*  [It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  there  is  an  emulsifying  ferment.] 
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and  by  their  property  of  staining  blue  with  iodo-potaasic- iodide  solution. 
These  bodies  are  frequently  disintegrated  and  more  oi  less  dissolved  by 
the  process  of  digestion. 

5,  Vegetable  ceils  of  various  forms. 

In  addition,  the  vomit  in  disease  displays  a  great  variety  of  fungoid 
growths  ( W.  de  Bary  •*'),  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
process.     Amongst  these : — 

1.  Uonld-Fungi  and  scattered  gonidia  have  occasionally  been  found. 
These  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  devoid  of  pathological  sigiuficance. 

2.  7east8. — in.)  Saccharomycea  cerevisia.     Tliese  are  about  the  size 


b.  White  111  ood-corpuiclei, 
e  f.  Squamoui  EpftlielluD 
<!'.  Coluninar  epithelluin. 
d.  Starch  grains,  mottl] 
retdy  chinaed  hy  _ 
utlon    at    the     dlKeltlv 


of  leucocytes,  and  refract  light  powerfully.  They  cohere  in  groups  of 
three  or  more,  and  stain  deeply  a  brownish  yellow  with  iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium.  Very  often  there  are  also  to  be  seen  elliptical  bodies 
resembling  Saccharomyces  ellipsoideus  (Jfee*).'*" 

(b.)  Very  small  yeast-like  fungi  in  thick  clusters  (fig.  67,  g). 

(e.)  More  seldom  highly -refracting  rod-like  bodies  of  considerable 
length  and  thickness,  which  generally  exhibit  a  single  nucleus.  They 
are  rounded  off  at  the  ends,  and  are  sometimes  separate,  sometimes  strung 
together  in  strands.  It  would  seem  that  these  are  the  agents  in  lactic 
acid  fermentation  of  sugar. 
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3.  Fisaion-Fimgi. — The  forms  belonging  to  this  class  are  many  and 
various. ^"^^^  They  include  rod- like  bodies,  which  stain  blue  with  iodo- 
potassic-iodide  solution,  bacilli  and  micrococci  of  every  description,  and 
in  particular  a  bacillus  which  possesses  the  property  of  changing  glycerine 
into  alcohol  by  fermentation  (fig.  67,  /). 

SarcinsB  ventriculi  ^*^  may  easily  be  kno^vn  by  their  shape,  resembling 
that  of  wool-packs,  their  dark  silver-grey  tint,  and  their  property  of 
staining  a  deep  mahogany-brown  to  reddish-brown  with  the  iodo-potassic- 
iodide  solution  (fig.  67,  /). 

After  this  general  view  of  its  microscopical  appearances,  we  shall 
advert  to  the  physical,  chemical,  and  microscopical  characters  of  the 
vomit  in  certain  diseases. 

1.  Acute  Gastritis. — in  this  condition  the  vomit  consists  partly 
of  mucus  which  has  been  swallowed,  and  partly  of  half- digested  food 
residues.  Microscopically  it  displays  the  appearances  already  detailed, 
which,  however,  are  here  subject  to  much  variety,  and  notably  a  few 
red  blood-corpuscles  are  generally  to  be  seen. 

Its  chemical  character  varies  greatly  {EwcUd)}^'  At  the  outset  of  the 
affection,  hydrochloric,  and  commonly  lactic,  acid  in  the  free  state  are 
wanting.  The  addition  of  the  former  will  establish  a  slow  digestive 
process.  Ewcdd  ^^^  has  been  unable  to  determine  the  presence  of  fatty 
acids  in  notable  quantity,  and  the  proportion  of  pepsin  would  appear  to 
be  considerably  diminished. 

The  vomit  usually  is  coloured  green  from  the  admixture  of  bile  pig- 
ment (biliverdin).  It  often  also  contains  biliary  acids.  The  first  may 
be  recognised  by  Gmelin's  test  (see  chapter  on  Urine\  and  the  latter  by 
Pettenkofer's  (see  p.  88),  or  by  means  of  the  furfurol  and  sulphuric 
acid  reaction  (see  Unne).  Much  remains  to  be  learnt  as  to  the  chemical 
peculiarity  of  the  gastric  contents  in  this  condition. 

2.  Chronic  Gastritis. — ^Thc  vomit  is  a  thin  mucous  fluid  (vomitus 
matutinus),  of  alkaline,  or  it  may  be  weakly  acid,  reaction.  Va7i  der 
Velden  has  shown  that  it  always  contains  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
also  organic  acids,  especially  acetic  and  butyric  acids.  It  is  commonly 
rich  in  proteids,  and  notably  peptones,  which  may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  the  tests  which  will  ])e  subsequently  described  in  connection  with  the 
examination  of  the  urine.     Bile  pigment  is  also  generally  present. 

Recent  observations  seem  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
the  different  forms  of  gastric  catarrh  by  the  results  of  the  chemical 
methods  described  above.  Following  the  conclusions  of  Etcald,  we  may 
discriminate  (i)  Simple  gastritis,  (2)  acid  gastritis,  (3)  mucous  catarrh, 
(4)  atrophy. 

I.  In  the  first  form,  simple  (jastritis,  the  test-breakfast  is  never 
followed  by  increased  acidity ;   the  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
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diminished ;  the  secretion  contains  little  pepsin  ahd  milk-curdling  fer- 
ment, and  generally,  though  not  always,  includes  lactic  and  fatty  acids. 
On  the  addition  of  acid  the  secretion  shows  digestive  activity. 

2.  In  acid  gastritis  acidity  is  increased,  especially  that  due  to 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  other  respects  the  condition  is  that  of  simple 
gastritis. 

3.  In  the  third  form,  mucous  catarrh,  acidity  is  always  slight  and 
hydrochloric  acid  absent ;  there  is  abundance  of  propeptone,  but  no  pe^)- 
tone.  Milk-curdling  ferment  is  absent,  or  it  may  develop  only  after  a 
prolonged  interval.  Artificial  digestion  requires  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

4.  In  airoj'hic  gastritis  the  fasting  stomach  is  usually  empty,  and  its 
contents,  after  the  administration  of  the  test-meal,  is  free  from  mucus, 
and  altogether  wanting  in  pepsin,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  milk- 
curdling  ferment.144 

The  observation  of  Mathieu  ^*^  that  mucus  is  indigestible  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  study  of  these  conditions.  The  fact  noticed  by 
John^*^  that  excessive  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  impedes  salivary 
digestion,  and  that  acids,  organic  and  inorganic,  promote  the  secretion  of 
saliva,  is  equally  instructive.  In  the  case  of  a  gastro-duodenal  catarrh 
complicating  gastritis,  the  gastric  juice  exhibits  the  same  variety  in 
respect  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  appreciable  quantities  of  physio- 
logically effective  hydrochloric  acid.  The  author  has  investigated  three 
cases  of  this  kind.  In  one  the  acid  was  altogether  wanting,  while  in 
the  other  two  it  occurred  in  diminished  proportion. 

8.  Chronic  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. — The  microscopical  appear- 
ances of  the  vomit  in  this  disease  are  those  detailed  under  (2)  in  the 
Ifist  section.  Otherwise  it  exhibits  nothing  distinctive.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  have  in  the  hyper-acidity  which  RiegeVs  ^^^  observa- 
tions have  connected  with  this  condition  in  a  large  number  of  instances, 
a  fact  of  the  highest  clinical  significance.  It  may  be  estimated  accu- 
rately by  the  method  detailed  at  p.  154,  or  by  titration.  The  proportion 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach  in  a  case  of  chronic  gastric  ulcer  is, 
according  to  Biegel,  0.4-0.6  per  cent,  as  against  0.1-0.2  per  cent,  in 
health. ^*^  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  researches  of  Eicaldj 
Bitter  and  Hirschy  and  Jaworski^^^  go  to  show  that  the  increased 
acidity  in  connection  with  round  ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  undergo 
diminution  with  the  further  progress  of  the  disease. 

According  to  Lenhartz  ^^  acid  may  be  deficient  in  gastric  ulcer.  The 
digestion  of  carbohydrates  is  accomplished  slowly.  There  is  still  need 
to  verify  these  assertions  by  the  application  of  trustworthy  methods, 
such  as  those  described  at  pp.  154,  157,  and  especially  with  reference  to 
the  precautions  eiyoined  in  a  previous  paragraph  (p.  158).     The  conflict- 
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ing  statements  quoted  here  must  be  in  part  referred  to  the  want  of 
such  accui^te  observation. 

The  presence  of  blomly  and  its  character,  are  facts  of  great  significance. 

1.  When  the  haemorrhage  is  considerable,  clots  of  blood  are  found, 
which  are  not  at  all,  or  but  slightly  changed. 

2.  ^More  commonly  the  etfused  blood  remains  for  a  longer  time  in 
contact  with  the  gastric  juice,  and  is  thereby  altered  in  such  a  way  that 
the  oxyhsemoglobin  is  converted  into  haematin,  and  the  vomit  has  the 
appearance  of  coffee-grounds. 

When  examined  under  the  microscope  in  such  a  case,  no  blood-cor- 
puscles whatever  are  to  be  seen  in  it,  but  in  their  place  larger  or  smaller 
pigment  masses.  The  blood  may  l)est  be  identified  as  such  by  Teich- 
inann^s  haemin  test  and  by  the  spectroscopic  appearances  of  haematin. 
To  obtain  the  latter,  a  portion  of  the  vomit  should  be  treated  with 
caustic  potash,  filtered,  and  then  examined  with  the  spectroscope  for  the 
spectrum  of  haematin  in  alkaline  solution  (fig.  39). 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  exhibition  of  preparations  of  iron 
will  impart  to  the  vomit  the  same  appearance  as  that  due  to  blood ;  so 
also  will  the  abundant  i)artaking  of  red  wine ;  and  finally,  the  presence 
of  bile  pigment  may  cause  it  to  assume  a  brownish-l)lack  colour. 

Large  quantities  of  blood  (blood  pigments)  may  ha  found  in  the  vomit 
in  cases  of  duodenal  ulcer  with  liaeuiorrhage  into  the  intestine. 

4.  Carcinoma  of  the  Stomach. — The  physittal  and  microscopical 
character  of  the  vomit  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  are,  in  general, 
those  of  gastric  ulcer.  Sarcinie  in  large  quantities  are  a  remarkably 
frequent  manifestation.  The  ])lood  is  very  seldom  discharged  unaltered, 
and  it  is  usually  represented  only  by  colouring  matter. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  gastric  juice  in  cases  of  cancer  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  research  by  many  observers,  ran  dt>r  Felden 
(p.  151),  Uffelmatm  (p.  154),  EicaJd,^-'^  and  Kradd  ;^^-  also  by  i\  Merimj 
and  Cahn  (p.  155);  and  more  especially  by  IHerjel  {\).  152),  Korczynski, 
and  Jaworaki.^^'^  Absence  or  diminution  in  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  a  point  of  si)ecial  interest,  and  has  been  recently  studied  by 
many  investigators.  ^'•"^ 

The  author  has  analysed  th(^  contents  of  the  stomach  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  cancer,  and  he  has  found  that  in  many  no  trace  of 
free  hytlrochloric  acid  could  ha  shown  by  the  colour-tests  emj)loyed  for 
the  purpose,  lie  has  had  seventy-six  cases  of  cancer  under  o])servation 
during  the  last  six  years.  Kither  the  vomit  or  the  gastric  juice  with- 
drawn after  the  administration  of  a  test-meal — usuallv  of  milk  or  ham — 
was  repeatedly  examined.  In  sixty-one  out  of  the  seventy-six  cases  the 
reaction  with  Congo-paper,  ])enzo-}»urpurin,  and  Gunzljurg's  test,  was 
either  absent  or  very  feebly  evinced.     The  total  acidity  was  also  very 
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low,  ranging  from  52-4,  and  the  higher  figure  was  obtained  in  only  one 
instance.  In  two  cases,  where  the  gastric  juice  was  examined  an  hour 
after  the  administration  of  half  a  litre  of  milk,  no  result  was  obtained 
by  the  method  described  on  p.  156,  while  the  same  method  applied 
to  the  gastric  juice  of  a  healthy  person  under  like  conditions  showed 
0.0301  grm.  HCl  in  100  cc.  In  three  cases  of  cancer  the  acidity  was 
remarkably  high,  viz.,  90,  100,  126,  and  all  the  tests  for  free  HCl  gave 
decided  results.  The  experiences  of  0.  Bosenbach  and  Waeizhold^^ 
have  been  similar  to  these.  The  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore, 
is  by  no  means  so  constant  as  to  warrant  an  absolute  diagnosis  on  this 
ground  alone.  Moreover,  in  other  conditions,  such  as  amyloid  degenera- 
tion of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,^**  in  stagnation  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  in  diabetes, '^"^  and  in  the  febrile  state,  even  without  demon- 
strable disease  of  the  stomach,  ^^^  the  hydrochloric  acid  reactions  may 
also  fail.  The  author  has  determined  their  absence  in  two  cases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  gall  bladder. 

According  to  Wolfram,^^^  the  gastric  juice  is  devoid  of  HCl  in  the 
course  of  the  infectious  fevers,  whereas  in  chronic  febrile  disorders  it  is 
of  quite  normal  character,  and  Leubuscher  and  ZieJien^^  have  shown 
that  the  acid  may  be  wanting  in  psychoses  of  various  kinds. 

In  eighteen  out  of  twenty-five  cases  of  gastric  cancer  investigated  by 
the  methods  given  at  p.  171,  the  efficiency  of  the  acid  was  proved.  The 
author  is  therefore  unable  to  endorse  Riegd's  statement.  Boas'  ^^^  obser- 
vations seem  to  show  that  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  lactic  acid  are 
a  symptom  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  others. ^^^ 
Rosenheim  ^^^  also  has  asserted  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  this 
disease  the  perchloride  of  iron  reaction  is  very  pronounced.  The  process 
for  the  detection  of  lactic  acid  by  Boas^  method  is  given  on  p.  160. 
Oppler'^^  and  others  have  found  in  the  cancerous  stomach  elongated 
unsegmented  bacilli,  which  efiect  the  decomposition  of  glucose  with 
lactic  acid  as  a  product,  and  these  have  been  thought  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  cancer,  G.  Klemperer  ^^  regards  the  presence  of  lactic  acid 
simply  as  the  result  of  prolonged  stagnation  of  the  stomach  contents. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  diagnostic  significance  of  lactic  acid  at  present 
at  the  author's  disposal  is  the  following.  In  twenty- nine  cases  clinically 
diagnosed  as  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  investigated  in  his  clinic  between 
the  years  1892-95,  lactic  acid  was  always  found  in  the  gastric  contents. 
This  fact  would  have  greater  weight  were  it  not  that  in  one  case  diag- 
nosed as  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  but  which  the  autopsy  showed  to  be 
gastric  ulcer,  the  stomach  had  also  yielded  abundance  of  the  acid.  In 
three  other  cases,  also  of  gastric  ulcer,  the  same  was  found ;  in  one  of 
cancer  of  the  pancreas  also ;  and  in  another  of  uncertain  nature,  where 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  excluded  the  possibility  of  its  being  cancer. 
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In  this  case  microscopical  examination  of  the  stomach  contents  showed  dis- 
integration of  the  gastric  macoas  membrane,  pus  cells,  &c — the  indications  of 
phlegmonous  nlceration  of  the  organ.  The  patient,  a  man,  was  the  subject  of  a 
remarkable  aberration  of  the  intellect. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  lactic  acid  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  but  that  it  occurs  in  otlier  conditions 
as  well,  and  is  not,  therefore,  pathognomonic  of  cancer,  but  is  rather  to 
be  taken  as  indicating  retention  and  decomposition  within  the  stomach. 
Nevertheless,  this  sign,  taken  together  with  others,  as  the  absence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  of  great  value  in  the  recognition  of  cancer.  It  is 
neces>sary  to  add  that  an  inference  cannot  safely  be  based  on  the  presence 
of  lactic  acid  when  this  has  been  determined  only  by  Uffebnann^s  unsatis- 
factory test  Taken,  however,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  clinical 
symptoms  of  cancer,  we  have  in  this  circumstance  important  evidence  of 
the  disease.  Riegel  points  out  the  important  fact  that  the  gastric  juice 
in  this  affection  has  entirely  lost  the  digestive  property.  Concerning 
the  secretion  of  pepsin  in  carcinoma,  it  would  api)ear  that  this,  as  well 
as  the  milk-curdling  ferment,  are  secreted  to  the  end.  The  tests  for 
pepsin  are  described  at  p.  147,  and  its  quantitative  estimation  may  be 
effected  by  E,  Srhutz^s  method. 

5.  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach.— The  character  of  the  gastric 
contents  in  this  condition  is  subject  to  variety,  according  to  the  cause 
of  the  dilatation.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  general  features  whicli 
Ixjlong  to  all  cases,  and  these  will  be  considered  first.  The  remnants  of 
undigested  food  are  visible  many  hours  after  a  meal.  ^Microscopically 
there  is  a  profusion  of  micro-organisms  of  all  kinds,  and  yeast-forms  are 
rarely  absent.  Chemical  analysis  usually  discloses  an  excessive  proportion 
of  volatile  fatty  acids  and  of  lactic  acid. 

In  dilatation  from  chronic  gastritis  the  contents  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  latter  disease. 

When  the  primary  condition  is  pyloric  stenosis,  with  gastric  ulcer 
physiologically  active  HCl  is  present  in  great  excess.  In  one  case  the 
author  found  that  the  unfiltered  gastric  juice  withdrawn  in  the  morning 
l)efore  food  had  been  taken  contained  0.4629  grm.  IICl  to  100  cc.  ;  and 
when  the  stomach  had  Ix'en  thoroughly  washed  out,  and  milk  adminis- 
tered, the  gastric  juice  examined  half-an-hour  afterwards  contained 
0.1374  grm. 

In  dilatation  from  cancer  of  the  pylorus  free  IICI  is  either  absent  or 
<liminished  in  quantity.  This  is  true  also  of  dilatation  with  atrophy  of 
the  stomach,  but  the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions. 

6.  Parasitic  Affections  of  the  Stomach.— (a.)  In  but  one 

instance  as  yet — a  case  of  favus — have  the  characteristic  appearances 
of  this  condition  been  detected  in  the  stomach  (Ku7idrat).^^^ 
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(b,)  Extensive  patches  of  thrush  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  stomach, 
and  in  such  cases  tiie  vomit  contains  masses  of  the  thrush  fungus. 

7.  Diphtheria.  —  It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  diphtheritic  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  extends  from  the  pharynx  as  far  as  the 
stomach.  When  it  is  so,  the  vomit  exhibits  the  appearances  described 
at  p.  loi.  Croupous  formations  which  are  not  diphtheritic  sometimes 
occur. 

8.  FSBCal  Substances  in  the  Vomit.— -Formed  masses  of  faeces 
are  never  discharged  by  the  mouth ;  but  in  cases  of  occlusion  or  partial 
paralysis  of  the  intestine,  its  contents  may  become  mingled  with  those 
of  the  stomach,  and  brought  up  with  the  vomit,  which  then  has  an 
intensely  fseculent  odour,  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  a  feebly  acid  or 
alkaline  reaction.  When  derived  chiefly  from  the  small  intestines  the 
vomited  matter  will  contain  bile  acids  and  pigment,  and  abundance  of 
fat  Tliese  may  be  detected  by  chemical  examination.  Microscopically 
it  shows  nothing  distinctive ;  but  on  one  occasion  the  author  found  in 
such  a  discharge  a  quantity  of  large  fungi  which  closely  resembled  the 
comma-bacillus  (fig.  73). 

9.  Pus. — In  rare  cases  pus  occurs  in  the  vomit.  It  indicates  sup- 
puration in  the  walls  of  tlie  stomach,  or  the  rupture  into  it  of  an  abscess 
from  some  neighbouring  viscus. 

10.  Animal  Parasites. — Amongst  the  Entozoa,  Ascaris  lumbri- 
coides,  Oxyuris  vermicularis,  and  Anchylostoma  duodenale  have  been 
obtained  from  the  stomach.  Other  worms,  such  as  Trichina,  are  excep- 
tional manifestations,  and  the  booklets  of  Echinococcus  and  hydatid 
cysts  are  occasionally  present.  Gerhardt^^'  has  found  dipteral  larvae 
in  the  secretion,  where  they  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  gastritis. 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  Senator, ^^  Htldebrandt,^^^  and 
Finlaf/son, 

11.  Constitution  of  the  Vomit  in  Poisoning.  ^^^^ 

1.  Poisoning*  with  Acids. — In  all  cases  of  poisoning  with  strong 
mineral  or  organic  acids,  the  vomit  acquires  a  powerfully  acid  reaction. 
It  displays  a  blackened  mass  of  altered  blood  and  charred  tissues  in 
cases  where  the  quantity  of  the  poison  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  these 
effects.  The  appearance  presented  in  all  cases  of  poisoning  with  strong 
acids  is  the  same.  To  distinguish  one  from  the  other  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  the  sense  of  smell  will  serve  in  some  instances,  as,  e.g., 
for  acetic  acid,  while  in  others  resort  must  be  had  to  the  methods  of 
analytical  chemistry.  It  is  important  in  certain  cases  to  remember  that 
the  vomit  may  contain  an  abnormal  proportion  of  organic  and  inorganic 
(hydrochloric  and  lactic)  acids,  altogether  independently  of  poisoning. 

(a.)  Detection  of  Sulphuric  Acid. — The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  ascertained  thus  : — The  vomit  is  mixed  with  a  large  bulk  of  distilled 
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water,  and  put  aside  for  several  hours,  during  which  it  is  frequently 
stirred.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  repeatedly  washed  with 
water  on  the  filter.  The  filtrate  is  next  collected,  and  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  until  the  fluid  begins  to  blacken.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  and,  after  standing  for  some  hours, 
again  filtered.  The  filtrate,  diluted  with  water,  is  once  more  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath  imtil  the  alcohol  is  entirely  driven  off.  The  fluid 
remaining  may  then  be  tested  for  sulphuric  acid.  The  addition  of 
chloride  of  barium  solution  or  of  lead  nitrate  should  give  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, showing  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  or  its  salts. 

(h,)  Detection  of  Nitric  Acid. — The  vomit,  which  is  generally  stained 
somewhat  of  a  yellow  hue  from  the  formation  of  xanthoproteic  acid, 
is  mixed  with  water,  boiled,  and  filtered.  The  reaction  of  the  filtrate  is 
tested,  and,  if  found  to  be  acid,  it  is  neutralised  with  caustic  potash,  and 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  When  allowed  to  cool,  it  should  deposit 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  will  give  the  following  reactions  : — 

1.  To  a  solution  of  the  crystals  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added, 
and  when  the  mixture  is  quite  cool,  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  solution  is 
poured  upon  its  surface.  At  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  fluids  a 
deep-brown  zone  shows  the  presence  of  nitric  acid.  The  test  is  appli- 
cable only  where  the  hrown  coloration  is  not  obtained  tcith  sulphuric 
acid  alone. 

2.  A  solution  of  brucin  in  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  in  a  test-tube, 
and  a  little  of  the  fluid  supposed  to  contain  nitric  acid  is  poured  on  its 
surface.  At  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  a  red  coloration  takes 
place  if  nitric  acid  is  present. 

The  modes  of  testing  for  hydrochloric  acid  have  already  been  given 
(p.  150). 

(c.)  Oxalic  Acid. — The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  partially  evapo- 
rated and  extracted  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  evaporated,  and  the  residue, 
dissolved  in  water,  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  and  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium.  A  precipitate  of  oxalat<»  of  calcium  forms,  and  the  character- 
istic crystals  may  l^e  distinguished  by  the  microscope. 

2.  Poisonings  with  Alkalies.  —The  vomit  in  such  cases  is  a  viscid, 
glistening,  and  strongly  alkaline  fluid.  Where  a  concentrated  solution 
of  a  caustic  alkali  has  been  taken,  the  ejected  tissues  are  charred  and 
brown,  as  in  the  case  of  acids.  The  determination  chemically  of  the 
character  of  the  poison  is  often  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  in 
other  instances,  again,  it  is  very  easy. 

Where  ammonia  has  been  taken,  the  vomit,  if  examined  immediately 
after  the  poisoning,  will  emit  the  characteristic  odour  of  that  body,  and 
further  evidence  of  its  presence  may  be  obtained  by  holding  over  the 
fluid  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  fumes  of  sal- 
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ammoniac  will  be  given  off  The  detection  of  caustic  potash  and  of 
caustic  soda,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  much  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  readiness  with  which  they  are  converted  into  their  carbonates. 

The  process  for  the  detection  of  chloi-ate  of  potash  in  the  vomit  de- 
mands a  special  notice.  E.  Ludung*8  ^^  method  is  as  follows : — The 
vomit,  if  not  already  acid,  is  rendered  slightly  so  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  heated  and  maintained  for  one  minute  at  the  boiling-point, 
filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  on  the  water-bath,  and 
allowed  to  settle  undisturbed.  The  salt  then  separates  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  which  are  dried  between  folds  of  blotting-paper  and  tested  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

1.  They  are  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed ;  the 
fluid  assumes  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  chlorine  gas  is  evolved.  The 
reaction  may  be  obtained  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  the  addition  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water,  or,  where  none  have  been 
deposited,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  and  a  solution  of  indigo  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  added.  If  clilorate  of  potash  be  present,  on  the  further 
addition  of  a  watery  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  or  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  the  fluid  changes  from  blue  to  yellow,  or  altogether  loses  its 
colour. 

3.  Poisoning  with  Metals  and  Metalloids.— (a.)  Poisoning  with 

Salts  of  Lead. — After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  a  quantity  of  grey  or 
blackish-grey  substance  is  vomited.  For  the  detection  in  this  of  com- 
pounds of  lead,  it  should  be  partially  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  and 
organic  matter  decomposed  by  treatment  with  reagents. 

For  this  purpose  E.  Ludioig  recommends  the  process  of  Fresenius 
and  Baho  : — The  vomit  is  placed  in  a  large  porcelain  dish,  mixed  with 
about  its  own  weight  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
3  to  5  grms.  of  chlorate  of  potash  added,  when  the  vessel  is  covered 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  twelve  hours.  The  mixture  is  then 
heated  to  60"  in  the  water-bath.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased, 
more  chlorate  of  potash  is  added  to  the  brown  mass,  and  this  process 
is  continued  until  the  fluid  ceases  to  form  a  brown  colour.  Should 
the  fluid  become  unduly  concentrated,  it  should  be  further  diluted  with 
water.  If  in  this  way  the  organic  material  is  not  entirely  decomposed, 
hydrochloric  acid  must  be  again  added,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of 
chlorate  of  potash  supplied  as  before.  The  mixture  is  then  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath  until  the  odour  of  chlorine  is  no  longer  perceived, 
when  it  is  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  passed  through  a  filter 
which  has  been  moistened  with  water,  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  washings  finally  collected  and  added  to  the  filtrate.  To 
the  fluid  so  obtained  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  added  to  saturation.     The 
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resulting  dark  precipitate  is  then  filtered  off,  washed  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  in  the  following 
manner: — It  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  pure  (chlorine  free) 
nitric  acid  is  added  in  drops  until  the  whole  has  the  consistence  of  a 
thin  fluid,  when  it  is  evaj)orated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the 
residue  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  filtered.  A  white  insoluble 
residue  of  sulphate  of  lead  may  remain.  This  may  be  reduced  to 
metallic  lead  by  the  addition  of  soda  and  combustion  on  charcoal  in 
the  reducing  zone  of  a  blow-pipe  flame. 

The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  will  cause  the  formation  of  a  tohite 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  chromate  of  potash  will  give  a  yellow 
precipitate  if  lead  be  present. 

The  quantitative  estimation  may  be  effected  in  the  same  way. 

Salts  of  lead  in  the  vomit  may  be  detected  by  another  very  simple 
process : — A  strip  of  magnesium,  free  from  lead,  is  placed  in  the  fluid, 
when  metallic  lead  will  be  deposited  upon  it,  and  can  then  be  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  subsequently  proceeded  with  as  above. 

(ft.)  Poisoning  with  Salts  of  Mercury. — Poisoning  with  compounds 
of  mercury  is  very  often  attended  with  vomiting.  The  vomit  in  such 
cjises  difiers  greatly  according  to  the  strength  of  the  poison.  When 
large  quantities  of  corrosive  sublimate  have  been  taken,  pain  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  shreds  of  tissue  stained  brown 
with  haBmatin  are  apt  to  be  discharged  in  the  vomit. 

The  salts  of  mercury  may  be  detected  in  the  vomit  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  compounds  of  lead.  Sulphide  of  mercury  is  formed  in  the  process, 
and  from  this  the  metiil  is  obtained  thus : — To  the  precipitate  carbonate 
of  soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium  are  added,  the  mixture  dried,  placed  in 
a  test-tube  and  heated,  when  the  metal  is  sublimed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube. 

The  presence  of  mercury  in  the  vomit  may  be  shown  directly  as 
follows: — Granulated  zinc  (E.  Ludunf/)^"^'-  or  brass  wire  {FiirhriiKjer)^'^^ 
is  placed  in  the  substances  to  be  examined,  which  have  been  previously 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  mixture  heated  for  an  hour  in 
the  water-bath,  and  exhausted  first  with  water  and  then  with  alcohol, 
and  finally  washed  with  aether  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air.  The  brass 
wire  is  then  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  heated,  when  the  metal  is  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  If  now,  while  the  test-tube  and  its  contents 
are  still  hot,  a  small  ])iece  of  iodine  be  introduced,  the  vapour  of  iodine 
given  off  will  change  metallic  mercury  into  mercuric  iodide  with  the 
development  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  {Schneider)}'*^  In  a  similar 
manner,  mercury  obtained  by  other  methotls  may  be  converted  into 
mercuric  iodide.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  vomited  matter  contains  an 
abundance  of  organic  substances,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  latter 
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by  FresenitiS  and  Baho^s  method  before  introducing  the  granulated  zinc 
or  brass-foil. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  distillation  of  the  suspected  vomit, 
metallic  mercury  may  pass  over  with  the  watery  vapour  {Lecco  ^'^*),  and 
it  may  also  form  from  the  reduction  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  process 
of  distillation. 

(c.)  Poisoning  with  Salts  of  Oopper. — When  sulphate  of  copper  has 
been  taken,  it  imparts  a  greenish-blue  tint  to  the  vomit.  In  poisoning 
with  the  copper  salts  of  acetic  acid  (verdigris,  the  commonest  form),  the 
green  colour  may  be  present,  or  there  may  be  nothing  distinctive  in  the 
appearance  of  the  gastric  contents.  The  recognition  of  the  poison  may 
be  effected  by  the  process  described  under  (a.)  Poisoning  with  Lead 
Salts.  The  sulphide  of  copper  so  obtained  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
when  the  presence  of  the  metal  will  be  shown  by  the  blue  colour  of  the 
solution,  which  becomes  deeper  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  If  the  latter 
reagent  causes  a  precipitate  to  fall,  the  fluid  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  treated 
with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  when  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  forms. 
In  another  portion  a  piece  of  iron-foil  is  placed,  and  after  a  little  while 
the  metallic  copper  present  is  deposited  on  its  surface  as  a  red  coating. 

It  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  traces  of  copper  occur  in  every  organ. 

(d,)  Arsenic  Poisoning. — The  administration  of  large  doses  of  arsenious 
acid,  Fowler's  solution,  or  of  certain  mineral  waters  abounding  in  arsenic 
(such  as  those  of  Roncegno  and  Levico),  is  followed  after  a  short  interval 
by  the  vomiting  of  a  copious  fluid  deeply  stained  with  bile.  Where 
arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic)  is  the  poison  in  question,  a  careful 
naked-eye  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  vomit  will  often 
afford  accurate  information  as  to  its  nature.  In  such  a  case  larger 
or  smaller  particles  of  this  substance  are  usually  to  be  seen.  When 
these  white  particles  are  removed  with  forceps,  freed  from  other 
impurities  by  repeated  cleansing,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dissolved 
in  a  test-tube  containing  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  and  then 
allowed  to  cool,  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  separate  and  may  be  recog- 
nised microscopically  as  small  octahedral  forms.  Wlien  the  crystals 
are  heated  with  soda  on  a  piece  of  carbon  in  the  reducing  zone  of  the 
blow -pipe  flame,  the  characteristic  odour  of  garlic  is  evolved,  and  if  a 
specimen  be  heated  with  carbon  in  a  test-tube,  a  metallic  deposit  forms 
in  the  upper  cool  part  of  the  tube. 

A  more  accurate  method  is  to  remove  organic  substances  with  chlo- 
rate of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  then  to  heat  the  remaining  fluid 
for  a  long  time  at  60*  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  yellow  preci- 
pitate of  sulphide  of  arsenic  forms.     This  is  dissolved  in  sulphide  of 
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ammonium,  filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  allowed  to  cool^ 
some  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  added,  heated  with  more  nitric 
acid  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased  and  reddish-brown  fumes  are 
no  longer  given  off.  The  fluid  is  then  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk  in 
the  water-bath,  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  treated  with  sodium  car- 
bonate until  its  reaction  is  distinctly  alkaline.  It  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath ;  the  dried  residue  is  fused  with  a  quantity  of 
carbonate  and  nitrate  of  sodium,  allowed  to  cool,  several  times  exhausted 
with  water,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  repeatedly  treated  with  small 
quantities  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  effervescence  has  ceased,  when 
more  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  fluid  evaporated  first  on  the 
water-bath  and  afterwards  over  a  flame  until  white  fumes  are  given  off. 
The  residue  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  is  dissolved  in  cold  water.  Zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid,  both  free  from  arsenic,  are  placed  in  an  apparatus 
for  generating  hydrogen. ^''^  The  hydrogen  set  free  is  purified  and  dried 
by  being  passed  through  a  tube  which  is  fitted  to  the  apparatus,  and 
contains  solid  caustic  potash  and  granular  chloride  of  calcium.  To  the 
first  tube  is  adapted,  by  an  air-tight  connection,  another  tube  con- 
stricted in  two  or  three  places  and  terminating  in  a  point.  When  all 
the  air  has  been  driven  out,  the  hydrogen  escaping  from  the  point  of 
the  terminal  tube  is  ignited,  and  then  the  fluid  to  be  tested  is  poured 
into  the  apparatus.  The  tube  is  next  heated  in  front  of  the  place 
where  its  calibre  begins  to  diminish,  and  if  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is 
mixed  with  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved,  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  in 
the  constricted  portion. 

A  further  test  is  as  follows : — ^The  flame  is  extinguished  and  the  gas 
conducted  into  a  solution  of  nikate  of  silver.  A  blackish-grey  precipi- 
tate of  metallic  silver  separates,  and  the  filtrate,  on  the  careful  addition 
of  ammonia,  will  give  a  further  yellow  deposit  of  arsenite  of  silver. 

(e.)  Phosphorus  Poisoning. — Poisoning  with  phosphorus  is  always 
attended  with  persistent  and  severe  vomiting,  which  may  last  for 
whole  days.  The  discharged  substances  are  free  from  blood,  shreds 
of  tissue,  and  the  other  signs  of  a  formidable  organic  lesion.  When 
solid  phosphorus  in  large  quantity  has  been  taken,  the  gastric  contents 
emit  the  characteristic  odour  of  phosphorus  and  are  luminous  in  the 
dark.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  properties  are  lost  in 
presence  of  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  chloroform. 

For  the  detection  of  phosphorus,  the  vomit  is  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  dark,  and  the  retort  connected  with  a  glass  condenser 
(Mitscherlich),  The  presence  of  the  poison  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  luminous  rings  where  the  phosphorus  fumes  come  in  contact  with  the 
cold  water. 

Seherer  has  also  devised  an  admirable  method  for  this  purpose.     The 
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vomit  is  enclosed  in  a  flask  provided  with  an  air-tight  stopper,  and  two 
test-papers — one  saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  other  with 
acetate  of  lead — are  placed  in  it.  If  phosphorus  be  present,  the  first  of 
these  will  be  blackened,  whilst  the  other  remains  unchanged.^'" 

4.  Poisoning  with  Alkaloids,*— (a.)  Morphia  Poisoning.— The 
earlier  stages  of  poisoning  with  morphia  are  generally  attended  with 
vomiting,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  has  been  taken  by  the  mouth  the 
alkaloid  can  be  detected  in  the  ejected  contents  of  the  stomach.  Alt  and 
Hitzig^"^^  have  shown  that,  even  when  it  has  been  injected  subcutaneously, 
the  drug  will  be  found  in  the  stomach  about  an  hour  afterwards.  In  such 
a  case,  therefore,  the  stomach  should  be  washed  out,  and  the  washings 
tested  for  morphia.  The  Stas-Otto  method  ^''^  for  its  separation  may  be 
employed.  In  this,  the  vomit  is  placed  in  a  flask,  and  digested  with 
alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered ; 
the  alcoholic  extract  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  at  a  moderate  temperature 
(60°)  until  the  spirit  is  entirely  driven  ofi",  when  the  remaining  watery 
solution  is  filtered.  The  new  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consist- 
ence on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  alcohol.  In 
doing  this,  the  latter  should  be  cautiously  added,  little  by  little,  until 
a  flocculent  precipitate  forms,*  and  then  in  greater  quantities  until  no 
further  turbidity  occurs.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  and  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
The  still  acid  watery  solution  is  next  shaken  up  with  aether,  in  order 
to  eliminate  other  alkaloids  and  resinous  substances,  after  which  it  is 
rendered  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  and  again  shaken  up  with  aether. 
Any  nicotin  and  atropin  present  (see  below)  are  dissolved  in  this  way. 
The  residue  is  treated  with  sal-ammoniac  and  repeatedly  extracted  with 
warm  amylic  alcohol,  which  takes  up  morphia.  The  amylic  alcohol 
extract  is  next  collected,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water 
bath.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  acidulated  water,  which  is  repeatedly 
added  for  the  purpose.  It  is  then  filtered,  extracted  with  amylic  alcohol, 
neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  again  extracted  with  warm  amylic  alcohol, 
which  is  driven  off  by  evaporation.  Finally,  the  residue  may  be  tested 
thus : — 

I.  To  one  portion  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  molybdate  of  soda 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (i  cc.  sulphuric  acid  and  5-10  grms.  of 
molybdate  of  soda — Frohde's  reagent)  is  added.     If  morphia  be  present,' 
the  fluid  turns  first  violet,  and,  changing  through  blue  and  green,  becomes 
finally  a  pale  red. 

*  In  this  connection  we  shall  consider  only  such  alkaloids  as  are  most  frequently 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  physician.  For  more  detailed  information  on  the 
entire  subject,  the  text-books  of  F.  C.  SehnndeTf  J.  Otto^  Koherty  and  E,  Ludwig  may 
be  consulted. 
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2;  Another  portion  is  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  and  treated  with  a  few 
drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  which  should 
be  free  from  hydrochloric  acid.  A  blue  colour  shows  the  presence  of 
morphia. 

An  acid-free  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  best  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  sublimated  salt  in  water. 

{h.)  Poisoning  with  Nicotin. — ^Vomiting  frequently  occurs  in  this 
condition,  and  the  poison  may  be  separated  from  the  gastric  contents  by 
the  Stas-Otto  method.  The  alkaloid  is  extracted  with  aether  from  the 
alkaline  solution  of  the  evaporation  residue  (vide  supra),  and  when  the 
aether  is  driven  off  at  a  low  temperature  (30**  C.)  on  the  water-bath, 
nicotin  remains  as  a  brown  or  yellow  mass.  If  this  be  dissolved  in 
aether  and  an  cethereal  solution  of  iodine  added,  an  oily  substance  forms, 
from  which  ruby-red  needles  (liotissiii^a  crystals)  slowly  separate. 

(c)  Poisoning  with  Atropin. — In  atropin- poisoning  with  the  pure 
alkaloid,  whether  taken  by  the  mouth  or  administered  subcutaneously, 
vomiting  rarely  occurs ;  but  it  is  a  frequent  event  in  poisoning  with  the 
berries  of  the  deadly  nightshade.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  con- 
dition is  usually  rendered  evident  by  the  discovery  of  the  berries  in  the 
ejected  substances,  together  with  the  clinical  symptoms  (mydriasis,  &c.). 
If  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  clmiacter  of  the  toxic  agent, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  Stas-Otto  method,  when  the  alkaloid  will 
be  taken  up  by  aether  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  residue,  and 
may  be  recognised  by  the  following  tests.  The  sether  being  driven 
off:— 

1.  A  portion  of  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  to  which  a  trace  of 
acid  has  been  added,  is  dropped  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  an  animal  (cat 
or  rabbit).  After  the  lapse  of  from  6-20  minutes  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  fibres  of  the  iris  ensues,  and  the  pupils  are  widely  dilated  : 
0.0 1  mgrm.  of  atropin  suffices  to  produce  this  effect. 

2.  A  specimen  of  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  fuming 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  on  the  water-bath :  a  colourless 
substance  remains,  and  this,  when  allowed  to  cool,  and  subsequently 
treated  with  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash,  turns  first  violet,  and 
afterwards  a  cherry-red  colour. 

(d.)  Poisoning  with  Ptomaines  and  Toxalbomins.^^^ — The  ingestion 
of  putrid  Hesh  is  occasionally  attended  with  severe  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  of  so-called  acute 
gastritis,  where  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet — such  as  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  oyst<}rs — has  been  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  profuse 
diarrhoea  and  a  retarded  pulse,  the  true  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  toxic 
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eflFects  of  ptomaines  and  toxalbumins.  To  the  same  category  may  be 
referred  the  conditions  known  as  ammonisemia  (retention -toxicosis, 
V,  Jakseh,^^^  see  Urine),  and  the  cerebral  symptoms  (coma  carcinoma- 
tosum,  V,  Jaksch  ^^2)^  which  sometimes  develop  in  the  course  of  cancer.  ^®^ 
The  poisonous  substances  are  probably  diamines  and  toxalbumins,  which 
are  known  to  be  formed  in  these  processes.  Further  research  is  needed 
for  the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  and  in  questionable  cases  the  vomit 
should  be  tested  for  ptomaines.  In  doing  this,  the  observer  should  be 
guarded  in  his  conclusions,  since  peptone  (which  is  normally  a  con- 
stituent of  the  gastric  contents)  is  known  to  yield  toxic  substances  of  an 
alkaloid  nature. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  which  the  study  of  these  bodies  has 
acquired  of  late  years,  and  also  because  it  enters  into  the  pathology  of 
other  secretions  besides  that  now  under  consideration,  the  subject  is 
dealt  with  here  at  some  length.  The  references,  which  are  omitted,  will 
be  found  in  Brieger  and  the  other  authorities  quoted. 

The  Stas  -  Otto  method  may  be  employed  for  the  separation  of 
ptomaines  from  the  vomit.  Such  of  these  bodies,  however,  as  have 
yet  been  distinguished  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  variety  in  respect  of 
their  chemical  character.  Some  may  be  derived  by  extraction  with 
aether  from  an  acid,  others  from  an  alkaline  medium,  whilst  a  third  class 
is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  its  members  are  soluble  only  in  amylic 
alcohol,  chloroform,  or  benzol.  Others,  again,  are  insoluble  in  amylic 
alcohol.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  application  of  the  Stas- Otto 
process  must  be  supplemented  by  extracting  the  derived  substances  ^vith 
various  media,  and  even  then  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  effort  is 
attended  ^vith  failure. 

For  such  cases  Brteger^s  method  ^^  may  be  employed.  This  is  briefly 
as  follows : — If  the  material  to  be  examined  contains  solid  substances, 
these  are  first  reduced  to  small  particles ;  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  is 
then  added  to  render  the  whole  feebly  acid,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for 
a  few  minutes  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated,  at  first  over  a 
flame,  and  subsequently  on  the  water-bath,  until  it  has  attained  a  syrupy 
consistence.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  instability 
of  the  bodies  sought,  it  is  advisable  to  evaporate  in  vacuum,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature  (v.  Jaksch) — a  precaution  which,  as  Bneger  ^^ 
suggests,  should  also  be  taken  where  foul-smelling  substances  are  the 
subject  of  manipulation.  The  thick  fluid  is  mixed  with  96  per  cent, 
alcohol  (filtered),  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  warm  alcoholic  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead.  The  lead  precipitate  which  forms  is  now  filtered  ofl*, 
and  the  filtrate  concentrated — here  again  preferably  in  vacuum — to  the 
same  consistence  as  before,  when  it  is  again  taken  up  in  96  per  cent, 
alcohol.     The  alcohol  is  driven  off  by  evaporation,  and  the  residue. 
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dissolved  in  water,  is  freed  from  lead  by  the  addition  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  filtering.  The  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  a  little  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  concentrated  (in  vacuum)  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup.  It  is  then  diluted  with  alcohol,  and  alcoholic  solution  of  mer- 
curic chloride  added.  The  resulting  precipitate  is  boiled  in  water,  and 
certain  ptomaines  may  separate  at  this  stage  in  consequence  of  the 
different  solubilities  of  the  double  salts  of  mercury.  The  better  to 
secure  this,  the  precipitate  may  be  treated  successively  with  water  at 
various  temperatures.  Should  it  be  thought  that  the  lead  precipitate 
may  have  retained  some  of  the  ptomaines,  it  may  be  suspended  in  water, 
the  lead  converted  into  its  sulphide,  and  the  fluid  treated  in  the  manner 
just  described. 

The  solution  obtained  as  above  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate,  already 
freed  from  alcohol  and  mercury,  is  evaporated,  the  hydrochloric  acid 
all  but  completely  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  residue 
again  extracted  with  alcohol,  after  which  it  is  dissolved  in  water, 
neutralised  with  soda,  again  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated 
with  phosphomolybdic  acid.  The  double  i)hosphomolybdate  is  filtered 
oflF  and  decomposed  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead — an  object  attained  more 
readily  by  the  application  of  heat  on  the  water-bath.  The  lead  is  then 
removed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  fluid  concentrated 
and  treated  with  alcohol.  Several  ptomaines  are  thus  separated  as 
hydrochlorates,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  double  salts  of  gold 
or  platinic  chloride  and  of  picric  acid.  From  these  the  hydrochlorates 
are  again  derived  by  precipitation  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  picric  acid  compounds,  extracting  with  water,  acidulating 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  removing  the  picric  acid  by  shaking 
it  up  with  fiether. 

The  next  step  is  to  ascertain  if  any  ptomaines  remain  in  the  phos- 
phomolybdic acid  filtrate  after  the  precipitation  of  phosphomolybdic 
acid. 

The  above  is  a  mere  sketch  of  the  process,  which,  moreover,  needs  to 
be  modified  in  many  instances. 

For  the  detection  of  the  basic  compounds  which  occur  in  the  secre- 
tions as  diamines,  the  best  method  is  that  of  Bauniann  and  v,  Udransky, 
in  which  these  bodies  are  converted  into  their  benzoic  compounds  by  the 
action  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  potash.  By  this  means  these 
observers  discovered  cadaverin  (pen  tame  thy  lendiamine)  in  the  urine, 
and  established  the  identity  of  Brieger's  putrescin  with  tetramethyl- 
endiamine  ^^^  (see  chapter  on  the  Urine), 

Ptomaines  (animal  alkaloids)  yield  the  characteristic  reactions  of 
alkaloids ;  but  otherwise  they  are  not  known  to  possess  any  distinctive 
chemical  or  physiological  properties. ^^^ 
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The  characteristic  reactions  which  are  common  to  all  the  alkaloids  are  the 
following  {QUO,  E,  Ludwig).^^    With— 

1.  Iodine  and  iodide  o/potaitium  solutum,  a  brown  flocculent  precipitate ;  most 
readily  obtained  from  the  solation  of  the  alkaloid  which  has  been  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Mercuric  and  potassium  iodide^  a  white  or  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water  and  dilute  acid. 

3.  The  iodide  of  bismuth  and  potash,  an  orange  precipitate  in  a  solution  acidu- 
lated with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  Phosphomolybdie  acid,  a  bright  or  brownish  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water  and  dilute  mineral  acids. 

5.  MetcUungstie  and  phosphotungstic  acids,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  with 
difficulty  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  acid.  (This,  according  to  E.  Ludwig^  affords 
a  particularly  sensitive  test. ) 

6.  Tannin,  in  neutral  or  feebly  acid  solutions,  a  yellow  or  white  precipitate. 

7.  Platinic  chloride,  a  whitish-yellow  or  citron  precipitate,  which  is  sometimes 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  but  slightly  so  in  alcohol. 

8.  Chloride  of  gold,  a  yellow  or  whitish-yellow  precipitate,  which  may  be  amor- 
phous or  crystalline. 

The  animal  alkaloids  already  distinguished  as  occurring  in  the  human 
system  are  sufficiently  numerous.  They  have  been  detected  in  the  faeces, 
the  urine,  and  the  milk,  and  they  will  find  appropriate  notice  under  the 
separate  headings  in  this  work.  They  are  known  by  their  effects  both 
in  health  and  disease,  and,  in  many  instances,  have  been  separated  as 
definite  bodies  from  the  secretions.  Such  products  result  from  the 
decomposition  of  articles  of  food.  Thus  Vaughan'^^^  obtained  one  of 
these  bodies  (tyrotoxin)  from  rotten  cheese  and  bad  milk,  and  he 
supposes  that  the  substance  in  question  is  diazobenzol.  JShrenherg^^^ 
found  a  similar  body  in  putrid  sausages.  Special  mention  should  bo 
made  also  of  ptomato-a tropin,  a  basic  compound,  which  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  latter  food.  In  all  cases  where  the  clinical  symptoms  are 
those  of  poisoning,  and  include  severe  vomiting,  the  methods  described 
above  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  matter ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
meanwhile,  that  the  presence  of  peptone  may  be  a  source  of  ambiguity, 
since  it  may  yield  similar  poisons.  If  the  vomit  or  secretion  is  to  be 
tested  for  toxalbumins,  Brieger  and  FrdrikeVs  process  ^^^  may  be  used. 

5.  Poisoning*  with  Ethylic  Alcohol.— In  acute  poisoning  with 

alcohol  (ethylic  alcohol),  the  vomit  emits  the  characteristic  odour  of  that 
substance.  For  its  more  accurate  recognition,  the  gastric  contents  are 
first  diluted  with  water,  and,  if  very  acid,  carefully  neutralised  with 
caustic  potash,  and  then  distilled  by  steam. 

The  distillate  may  then  be  submitted  to  the  following  tests : — 
I.  To  a  portion  a  few  drops  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  a  little  caustic 
potash  are  added.     When  the  mixture  is  heated  and  again  allowed  to 
cool,  the  presence  of  alcohol  is  shown  by  the  characteristic  odour  of 
benzoylethylic  sether  (Berthelot).^^^ 
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2.  With  a  small  portion  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  cautiously  mixed,  a  little  powdered  sodium  acetate  added,  and 
the  mixture  heated.  The  characteristic  odour  of  acetic  aether  shows  the 
presence  of  alcohol  (Otto,  E,  Lvdwig)}^^ 

6.  Poisoning*  with  Chloroform. — Chloroform  may  be  detected 
either  directly  in  the  vomit  or  in  the  fluid  obtained  from  its  distillation. 
In  either  case,  the  follo\ving  reactions  will  disclose  its  presence  : — 

1.  A  little  thymol  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  is  added  to  the  fluid  to 
be  tested,  and  the  latter  is  then  heated.  If  chloroform  be  present,  the 
preparation  assumes  a  dark  violet  tint  ( VitcUi  ^^),  and  if  j8-naphthol  be 
used  instead  of  thymol,  a  blue  colour  results  {Linftgarten),^^^ 

2,  A  few  drops  of  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  a  little 
aniline  are  heated  with  the  distillate  of  the  gastric  contents.  If  chloro- 
form be  present,  isocyanphenyl  is  formed,  and  may  readily  be  recognised 
by  its  unpleasant  odour  {Hofinann), 

In  a  case  of  poisoning  with  chloroform,  where  the  drug  was  taken  by 
the  mouth,  the  author  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  it  in  the  sub- 
stances vomited  three  hours  afterwards,  although  the  toxic  symptoms 
were  well  marked. 

7.  Poisoning  with  Carbolic  Acid.— When  a  poisonous  dose  of 

carbolic  acid  has  been  administered  by  the  mouth,  the  vomit  usually 
emits  the  characteristic  odour  of  that  substance.  The  presence  of 
carbolic  acid  in  the  ejected  substances  may  be  ascertained  directly  by 
the  following  tests  : — 

1.  Bromine  water  yields  with  a  fluid  containing  carbolic  acid  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  of  tribromophenol. 

2.  A  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  colours  dark  violet  in  presence  of 
carbolic  acid. 

In  testing  for  these  reactions,  it  is  well  previously  to  filter  the  vomit, 
if  necessary  washing  it  upon  the  filter  with  water.  If  the  reactions  are 
not  obtained  in  this  way,  the  filtrate  is  distilled  with  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  and  both  tests  are  again  applied  to  the  distillate. ^^^ 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  carbolic  acid  may  form  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  intestine  in  certain  morbid  states,  and  may  then,  as  in 
intestinal  obstruction,  find  its  way  into  the  vomit  (See  chapter  on  the 
Urine.) 

8.  Poisoning-  with  Nitro- Benzol  and  Aniline.— (a.)  Nitro- 

Benzol. — The  presence  of  nitro-benzol  in  the  vomit  may  be  detected 
frequently  by  the  characteristic  odour,  which  resembles  that  of  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds.  To  separate  this  substance  from  the  gastric  contents, 
the  latter  is  distilled  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  will 
contain  oily  drops  which  are  soluble  in  aether.  Aniline  may  be  derived 
from  nitro-benzol  by  the  addition  of  granular  zinc  and  dilute  hydro- 
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chloric  acid.  When  reduction  is  effected  in  this  way,  the  fluid  is  ren- 
dered alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  and  the  aniline  formed  is  extracted 
with  SBther.  The  oily  residue  after  the  expulsion  of  the  SBther  will  yield 
the  following  reactions : — 

1.  If  the  aniline  solution  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a 
shaving  of  pine- wood  be  placed  in  it,  the  latter  assumes  a  deep  yellow 
colour. 

2.  A  drop  of  the  oil  is  suspended  in  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  added :  the  fluid  assumes  a  rosy-red  colour  {Jacquemin)}^'^ 

3.  A  very  sensitive  test  is  that  of  E.  Ludtcig:  ^^ — A  watery  solution 
of  aniline  colours  a  dark  blue  on  the  addition  of  a  watery  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  and  hypochlorite  of  soda ;  and  this  colour  changes  to  red 
on  the  further  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  The  isocyanphenyl  test  serves  well  for  the  detection  of  aniline 
formed  in  the  decomposition  of  nitro-benzol.  It  was  introduced  by 
A,  Fluckiger  ^^  as  a  test  for  acetanilide  (antifebrin).  To  the  fluid  under 
examination  a  few  drops  of  caustic  potash  and  chloroform  are  added. 
It  is  then  shaken  up  and  heated,  and,  when  again  allowed  to  cool,  should 
emit  the  disagreeable  odour  of  isocyanphenyl. 

(6.)  Aniline, — Poisoning  with  aniline  also  is  often  attended  with 
vomiting.  The  vomit  is  diluted  with  water,  and  distilled  with  a  little 
sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  is  extracted  with  aether,  and  when  the 
latter  has  been  driven  off  by  evaporation  an  oily  substance  remains, 
to  which  the  above  tests  (i  to  4)  for  nitro-benzol  may  be  applied. 

9.  Poisoning*  with  PruSSiC  Acid.— This  condition  may  usually 
be  recognised  by  the  characteristic  odour  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  For 
the  detection  of  the  poison  the  vomit  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  tartaric  acid,  and  distilled.  Hydrocyanic  acid  passes  over  with  the 
distillate.  From  its  presence,  however,  poisoning  with  the  drug  is  to 
be  inferred  only  when  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  vomit  is  free  from 
innocuous  double  salts  of  cyanogen,  as,  for  instance,  the  yellow  or  red 
prussiate  of  potash. 

The  best  test  is  to  add  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  sulphate  of  iron 
to  a  little  of  the  filtered  fluid.  With  this  last  reagent  yellow  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  soon  changes  to 
a  bright  blue,  while  with  the  perchloride  of  iron  it  forms  a  Prussian- 
blue  precipitate.  Red  ferricyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  dark  blue 
precipitate  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  deep  brown  coloration  with  the 
perchloride.  Should  both  the  above-mentioned  substances  be  present, 
the  following  process  may  be  applied  :  ^^ — The  fluid  is  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
corresponding  lime-salts  take  the  place  of  ferro-  or  ferri- cyanide   of 
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potassium,  and  only  so  much  hydrocyanic  acid  as  is  not  combined  in 
the  double  salts  of  cyanogen  passes  over  with  the  distillate.  The  latter 
is  then  tested  for  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  To  a  few  cc.  rendered  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  a  few  drops  of 
a  freshly-prepared  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  are  added ;  the  mixture  is 
heated,  maintained  for  the  space  of  one  minute  at  boiling-point  (Ludung), 
and  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  then  rendered  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  A  blue  coloration  of  the  fluid  results,  and  when  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time,  a  flocculent  Prussian-blue  precipitate  settles  in  it. 

2.  To  a  few  drops  of  the  distillate  a  yellow  (holding  poly-sulphide  of 
ammonium)  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture boiled  until  the  yellow  colour  entirely  disappears.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and  perchloride  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid  added. 
If  hydrocyanic  acid  be  present,  the  preparation  assumes  a  red  colour 
(sulphocyanide  of  iron).  E.  Ludwig^^  applies  this  test  in  a  different 
manner : — The  fluid  is  treated  with  yellow  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium in  excess,  a  few  drops  of  caustic  potash  added,  and  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  water,  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  then  tested  with 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  when  a  blood-red  colour  should  develop. 

3.  Another  very  admirable  test  has  lately  been  suggested  by  Vort- 
mann,^'^  To  the  fluid  to  be  tested  a  few  drops  of  nitrite  of  potash  are 
added,  and  then  two  to  four  drops  of  the  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
and  finally  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  yellowish -brown  colour  of 
the  basic  ferric  salt  formed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reaction  has  changed 
into  a  light  yellow.  The  solution  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  allowed  to 
cool,  treated  with  ammonia  and  filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  a  small 
quantity  of  a  colourless  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  added. 
The  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  will  be  shown 
by  a  bluish-green,  of  large  quantities  by  a  beautiful  violet-red  colour. 
Vortmann  has  named  this  the  "  nitro-prusside  test."  203 

The  vomit  induced  by  a  number  of  other  poisons,  as  carbonic  oxide  gas, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.,  exhibits  no  distinctive  properties. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE  FuffiOBS 

Under  the  term  "faeces"^  are  comprised  all  those  substances  whicli, 
being  formed  from  the  food  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  mixed 
with  the  residues  of  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  finally 
expelled  from  the  body  by  the  rectum. 

I.  NAKED-EYE  OHAEAOTEBS  OF  THE  FiEGES.— The  char- 
acter of  the  faeces  varies  considerably  in  health,  depending  chiefly  as  it 
does  on  the  nature  of  the  food  ingested.  The  labours  of  Nothnagel, 
however,  have  obtained  for  us  a  knowledge  of  some  points  which  are 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  healthy  stools.  Such  a  stool  is  moulded, 
and  of  a  certain  consistency.  Its  reaction  is  sometimes  alkaline, 
sometimes  acid.  It  is  alkaline  in  certain  morbid  states,  as,  e.g., 
typhoid;  but  in  others,  as  the  acute  enteritis  of  children  (and,  in  the 
author's  experience,  of  adults  as  well),  the  reaction  is  acid.  The 
so-called  "clayey"  stools  of  dyspepsia  in  children,  however,  are  nearly 
always  strongly  alkaline, — a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  presence  in  them 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Nothnagel  concludes  that  there  is  little  to 
be  learned  from  the  reaction  of  the  faeces. 

The  colour,  too,  is  very  inconstant.  It  depends  upon  the  food  taken, 
and  is  greatly  modified  by  drugs  supplied  to  the  system.  When,  e.g., 
bilberries  are  eaten  freely,  the  faeces  are  coloured  black.  So,  too, 
they  are  rendered  black  by  preparations  of  iron,  manganese,  or  bismuth, 
the  colour  in  these  cases  being  due  to  the  formation  of  the  sulphides 
of  those  metals.  After  a  meal  of  cocoa-nibs  or  chocolate,  the  stools  are 
apt  to  be  coloured  grey  (Widerhofery^  The  exhibition  of  calomel  will 
turn  them  green,  an  appearance  which  was  formerly  attributed  to  the 
formation  of  sulphide  of  mercury,  but  which  is  now  thought  to  be 
caused  by  the  presence  of  biliverdin  (Betz,  A.  Vogel,  Monti,  ZawculsM).^ 
Researches  which  the  author  has  made  with  the  green  stools  passed 
after  the  administration  of  calomel  have  shown  that  these  contain 
abundance  of  urobilin,  but  no  biliverdin.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  colour  is  not  due  to  the  latter  substance.     Lesage*  distiumiishes 
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two  varieties  of  the  gteeii  atool  of  children.  The  colour  in  tlie  first  ia 
due  to  biliverdin,  but  in  the  second  it  is  caused  by  a  definite  bacillus 
which  produces  a  green  colour-subBtance.  This  hacillua  can  he  culti- 
vated outside  the  body,  and  inoculated  upon  animals.  Its  preseuce  in 
great  abundance  in  the  fieces  is  associated  with  a 
severe  form  of  cholera  infantum,  A  green  colour 
may  also  be  produced  hy  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus 
(Kimel,  Salus).'-  Santonin,  rhubarb,  and  aeona 
will  stain  the  fceces  yellow. 

The  presence  of  unaltered  bile  pigmentliu  the 
fteces  is  always  patliological  (Pettenkofer).^  Healthy 
excrement  contains  a  pigment  which  has  been 
named  stercobilin  ( Vanlair,  Manias),^  and  which 
Maly  asserts  to  be  hydrobilirubin  (urobilin).  This 
latter  body  can  be  prepared  artificially  from  bile 
pigment,  and  it  is  probable,  ci  priori,  that  a  simi- 
lar change  is  cflected  in  the  process  of  intestinal 
digestion,  when  we  wouid  expect  to  find  urobilin 
in  the  fteces.  For  a  further  description  of  this 
body  and  the  tests  by  which  it  may  be  recognised, 
see  the  chapter  on  Urine. 

The  quantity  of  fsecea  passed  by  a  healthy  man 
in  twenty-four  hours  averages  120-200  grms.  The 
remains  of  undigested  food  are  often  to  be  found 
in  the  excrement,  as  berries,  fragments 'of  potatoes 
and  apples,  and  shreds  of  fibrous  tissue.     Virchow^  J^  ig/ 

relates  a  case  in  which  orange  skins  voided  with 
the  fteces  were  taken  for  a  parasite,  and  EicMioret* 
one  in  which  great  coils  of  hard,  woody  asparagus 
were  passed  unaltered  by  digestion. 

Amongst  the  occasional  constituents  of  the  faeces 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  must  be  mentioned  the 
cylindrical  shreds  of  mucous  membrane,  of  larger 
or  smaller  size,  which  are  passed  in  the  atfectiou 
known  as  tubular  intestinal  catarrh  (Colica  mucosa,  deV  trou  tbu  Vtxet. 
Knteiitis  membranacea  or  tubuloaa),  (Nothtunjeiy 

The  cases  in  which  such  mucous  formations  are  found  are  not  very 
rate.  Their  di-charge  is  attended  witli  violent  tenesmus,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  the  passage  of  fteces.  They  are  ribbon-like  or  reticular  in 
form,  and  consist  chemically  of  mucin  and  fibrin  (LitUn)."  They  are 
often  of  great  length.  In  one  instance  they  had  the  appearance  of 
coiled  biownish-yellow  strings,  0.5  cm.  thick,  with  here  and  tht-re  shreds 
of  transparent  membrane.     The  material  under  description  was  readily 
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compressible  beneath  the  cover-glass,  and  when  looked  at  through  the 
microscope,  exhibited  a  profusion  of  transformed  intestinal  epithelium 
involved  amongst  long,  spirally-wound,  and  twisted  threads.  These  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  CurscJimann-Leyden  spirals  (p.  1 16),  but  had  no 
central  thread,  nor  did  they  exhibit  crystals. 

The  specimen  represented  in  fig.  68  was  derived  from  a  child  of  two  years.  ^' 
It  consisted  of  mucin  and  fibrin  concentrically  arranged,  and  enclosed  bubbles 
of  gas. 

In  all  probability  the  presence  of  these  bodies  implies  chronic  catarrh 
of  tlie  large  intestine,  usually  associated  with  obstipation  and  copious 
secretion  of  mucus.  ^* 

The  author  has  observed  similar  appearances  in  the  course  of  primary 
carcinoma  of  the  pancreas.  They  have  obviously  no  connection  with 
the  malignant  growth. 

In  the  case  of  a  woman  lately  under  his  observation  who  suffered 
with  peritonitis  from  perforation,  the  stools  contained  apparently  similar 
bodies.  These  were  seen  microscopically  to  consist  of  fat  and  detritus. 
Chemical  examination  disclosed  neither  mucin  nor  fibrin.  The  sub- 
stances in  question  had  no  resemblance  chemically  or  microscopically 
to  those  mentioned  above.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  gut  was  uninjured. 
It  seems  to  follow  that  the  condition  known  as  Enteritis  mucosa  is  in 
reality  of  a  very  variable  character. 

The  author  has  seen  in  Vienna  a  body  like  in  appearance  to  a  tape- 
worm, and  measuring  J  metre  in  length,  which  was  voided  in  a  case 
which  presently  developed  into  chronic  intestinal  catarrh.  Chemically 
it  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of  fibrin  and  mucin.  Further  particulars 
as  to  the  progress  of  this  case  are  not  to  hand. 

A  patient,  suffering  apparently  from  chololithiasis,  whilst  under  the 
author's  observation,  passed  with  the  faeces  a  shred  of  tissue  5  cm.  long 
and  3  cm.  broad,  which  proved  to  be  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  No 
cause  could  be  assigned  for  its  detachment.  [In  a  case  of  typhoid,  with 
relapse  and  delayed  convalescence,  the  earliest  formed  stools  were  passed 
in  the  thirteenth  week,  and  were  enveloped  for  some  days  in  large  shreds 
of  mucous  membrane.  This  was  unaccompanied  by  pain,  haemorrhage, 
or  any  other  symptom.  Throughout  the  ilhiess  there  had  been  con- 
stipation, and  the  bowels  were  moved  by  castor-oil  on  alternate  days 
{Cagney),] 

Virchow  and  Nothnagel  ^*  describe  the  occurrence  of  bodies  resembling 
frog-spawn  or  cooked  sago-grains  in  the  stools,  and  some  observers 
have  supposed  that  they  were  derived  from  ulcerating  intestinal  fol- 
licles. Virchow  thinks  they  come  from  an  excess  of  farinaceous  food. 
Nothnagel  has  also  met  with  particles  about  the  size  of  a  poppy-seed, 
which  chemically  had  the  constitution  of  mucus.     It  must,  however. 
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be  mentioned  that  this  author  has  never  found  mucin  in  any  quantity 
as  a  constituent  of  healthy  excrement.  Kitagaioa^^  found  that  these 
bodies  in  many  cases  consist  of  vegetable  debris,  but  that  others,  which 
are  distinguished  by  being  more  viscous  and  of  softer  consistency  than 
the  rest,  are  formed  of  mucus. 

Foreign  bodies  of  all  kinds  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  faeces  of 
lunatics  and  children. 

Finally,  tumours  or  parts  of  tumours  originating  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  stones  or  concretions  formed  in  the  gall-bladder  or  intestine, 
may  be  passed  with  the  stools. 

The  presence  of  gall-stones  is  a  fact  of  great  clinical  interest.  They 
may  in  all  cases  be  detected  by  a  careful  examination  with  the  naked 
eye.  They  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  that  of  a  pin's-head  to  the  size  of 
a  walnut.  They  vary  also  in  consistence,  being,  however,  less  dense  than 
the  koproliths  which  are  occasionally  met  with. 

For  their  detection  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  stools  with  water,  strain 
and  again  wash.  The  friable  substance  which  remains,  may,  but  does 
not  necessarily,  consist  of  gall-stones.  It  may  be  formed  of  ingested 
substances,  bony  particles,  gravel,  &c.,  or  of  concretions  (enteroliths) 
formed  in  the  intestine.  The  latter  have  been  described  by  A,  Ott  ^* 
and  others.  Gall-stones  are  known  by  the  determination  chemically 
in  them  of  cholesterin  and  lime.  This  is  done  by  rubbing  up  a  portion 
of  the  concretions  in  a  mortar,  boiling  the  powder  in  alcohol,  and 
filtering.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  and  the  residue 
submitted  to  the  tests  for  cholesterin  given  on  p.  235.  The  part  un- 
dissolved by  alcohol  is  tested  for  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  process 
described  in  Chapter  VII. 

The  faeces  of  a  woman  suffering  from  various  symptoms  of  dyspepsia 
were  found  to  hold  a  number  of  soft,  white  and  yellowish  particles 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's-head.  These  proved  to  contain  cholesterin  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  multiple  small 
biliary  concretions. 

n.  MIOBOSOOPIOAL  OHAEAOTEBS  OF  THE  FiEOES.— To  study 
the  microscopical  appearances  of  the  faeces,  a  small  particle  should  be 
pressed  between  a  cover-glass  and  slide.  If  the  stools  are  fluid,  a  drop 
may  be  placed  upon  a  slide,  and  so  examined.  Much,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  food,  and  the  following  description  applies  to 
the  faeces  of  an  adult  living  chiefly  upon  animal  diet. 

1.  Constituents  Derived  ftom  the  Food. 

(a.)  Vegetable  Cells. — These  are  of  very  variable  form,  and  occur 
separately  or  in  organic  connection  with  one  another.  They  sometimes 
exhibit  starch  granules  or  remnants  of  chlorophyll  (fig.  69,  e-z,  I). 
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(b.)  Muscle  Fibres  are  almost  invariably  found  in  the  fieces.  Their 
quantity  depends  upon  the  supply  of  fleah-meat.  They  are  relatively 
fewer  after  a  mixed  diet  (Noihnagel)."  They  are  usiially  much  altered, 
stained  yellow  by  the  bile,  and  swollen ;  but  with  a  high  power  of  the 
microscope,  their  transverse  striation  can  usually  be  made  out. 

{c)  Elastic  Fibres  are  readily  to  be  distinguished  by  their  double 
contour  and  curved  form.  They  arc  always  derived  from  the  food,  and 
occur  both  in  health  and  disease. 

{d.)  OonnectiTe  Tiiisae  is  found  occasionally  in  the  excrement  of 
persons  who  eat  much  animal  food,  and  is  then  of  no  patliological  con- 
sequence. But  if  areolar  fibres  occur  plentifully  where  flesh  is  sparingly 
«aten,  they  afford  an  indication  of  digestive  disturbance. 
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(e.)  Fat. — Fatty  globules  are  occasionally  seen,  but  fat  occurs  more 
commonly  in  needles,  arranged  separately  or  in  clusters  (Nolhnmid). 
Such  needles  are  found  in  greater  quantity  when  much  fat  has  been 
taken  with  the  footl.  The  stools  in  alcoholic  iwisoning  arc  always  rich 
in  fat,  so  also  with  the  fatty  diarrhcea  of  children  (see  p.  239). 

(/.)  Starch  Grannies, — ITiese  particles  may  be  easily  detected  by 
their  reaction  with  a  solutiou  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  pota.'sium.  Tliey 
are  commonly  to  be  found,  but  sparingly  and  of  small  size,  in  healthy 
stools.  They  are  also  found  in  the  interior  of  vegetable  cells.  Noilniagel 
asserts  that  an  excess  of  such  substances  in  the  excrement  points  to  a 
deran);ement  of  the  intestine. 

(jr.)  Ooagnlated  Proteids. — Undigested  milk  occurs  in  the  stools, 
especially  in  children  and  in  persons  aufTering  from  diarrhoea.     N(Ah- 
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nagel  has  described  a  substance  resembling  coagulated  albumin  which 
is  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  cases  of  intestinal  trouble.  It  occurs  in 
round  yellow  particles,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a 
millet-seed.  Their  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  HCl,  is  precipitated  from  alcoholic  solution  by  acetic  acid,  and  redis- 
solves  in  excess  of  the  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  again  precipitated 
by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  They  resemble  the  mucous  particles  of 
Nothnagely  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  That  author 
thinks  that  the  substance  in  question  is  casein.  ^^ 

The  discharges  of  infants  at  the  breast  are  of  a  very  different  character 
from  those  of  adults.  Here  muscle-fibres,  areolar,  and  elastic  tissue  are 
absent,  coagulated  proteids  taking  their  place.  Microscopically  they 
abound  in  fat  and  crystals  of  the  fatty  acid  salts. 

2.  Formed  Elements  Derived  fk>om  the  Intestinal  Tract. 

1.  Bed  Blood-Cells. — Red  blood-corpuscles  are  rarely  to  be  found  in 
the  faeces.     Nothfiagd  has  examined  the  freshly-voided  excrement  of 
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Fig.  70.— Degenerated  Intestinal  Epithelium  (eye-piece  II.,  objective  8a,  Reichert). 

typhoid,  when  it  was  deeply  stained  with  blood,  but  could  find  none  of 
these  cells.  In  such  haemorrhagic  stools,  however,  are  seen  larger  or 
smaller  masses  of  reddish-brown  pigment  (haematoidin),  and  the  rhombic 
crystals  of  haematoidin  are  also  occasionally  present  In  cases  where  the 
blood  is  derived  from  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  has 
remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  intestine,  the  faeces  are  no  longer  red 
like  blood,  but  are  stained  a  dark  brown  or  black.  We  have  already 
seen  that  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  certain  drugs  (see  p.  188), 
and  consequently  it  is  not  possible  to  infer  a  haemorrhage  from  this 
appearance  alone ;  neither  will  red  blood-cells  be  visible  under  the 
microscope.  In  such  cases  the  presence  of  blood  may  be  determined 
with  absolute  certainty  by  the  application  of  Teichmann^s  test  to  a  dried 
particle  of  the  faeces  (see  p.  70). 

2.  Leucocytes. — In  healthy  stools  leucocytes  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with.     They  are  always  loaded  with  fatty  particles.     As  a  pathological 
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<K)]idition,  the  appearance  of  leucocytes  in  great  quantity  in  the  excre- 
ment is  far  from  common.  Nothnagel  found  absolutely  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  these  bodies  in  simple  intestinal  catarrh.  When  a 
considerable  increase  does  occur,  it  affords  a  presumption  of  ulceration 
of  the  gut. 

Pure  pus  is  found  when  an  abscess  has  discharged  into  the  intestine 
and  in  dysentery  (see  p.  240). 

3.  Epithelium. — Epithelium  is  always  found  in  the  faeces  in  health. 
Squamous  epithelium  comes  from  the  region  of  the  anus.  Columnar 
€pitheliiim  is  more  rarely  met  with  (fig.  69,  c).  The  latter  is  usually 
uncoloured,  but  occasionally  stained  yellow.  The  cells  occur  either 
separately  or  in  masses.  Their  boundaries,  as  a  rule,  are  not  easily  to 
be  recognised ;  but  well-formed  goblet-cells  are  sometimes  seen  {Noth- 
nagel). Sometimes,  too,  they  contain  fat,  and  are  then  very  large. 
Altered  epithelial  cells  are  often  found  in  the  faeces.  In  their  typical 
manifestation  they  constitute  what  Nothnagel  has  termed  "fusiform 
degeneration."  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  small,  non-nucleated,  homo- 
geneous, and  somewhat  glossy  bodies,  tending  towards  the  spindle-shape 
(fig.  69),  but  exhibiting  every  variety  of  form  between  this  and  the 
ordinary  epithelial  structure.  NothnageVs  opinion  is  that  these  bodies 
are  epithelial  cells  altered  by  abstraction  of  fluid,  and  he  remarks 
that  he  has  found  them  most  typically  shown  in  the  mucous  coating 
of  scybalous  masses.  The  mere  presence  of  epithelium  in  the  stools  is 
a  fact  of  no  clinical  consequence.  When  in  disproportionate  quantity, 
it  points  to  intestinal  catarrh. 

4.  Detritus. — There  are  certain  indeterminate  substances  always  to 
be  found  in  the  faeces,  which  are  usually  either  derived  from  the  food 
or  belong  to  the  waste  products  of  digestion.  They  occur  separately  or 
in  masses,  and  are  little  affected  by  reagents,  although  sometimes  they 
are  soluble  in  alcohol.     Their  constitution  is  very  various. 

8.  Parasites. — There  is  no  part  of  the  body  so  apt  to  be  infested 
by  parasites  as  the  intestine.  Such  parasites  belong  both  to  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  from 
the  vast  numbers  in  which  some  of  them  are  always  to  bo  found,  that 
they  exercise  an  iinportant  function  in  the  final  processes  of  digestion. 
This  may  be  said  especially  of  certain  vegetable  forms,  and  among  them 
the  fission-fungi,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  hold  a  prominent  place.  ^^ 
[Researches  by  MacFadyean^  point  to  a  physiological  distinction  be- 
tween the  bacteria  inhabiting  the  small  and  those  of  the  large  intestine. 
The  former  are  stated  to  act  only,  or  almost  only,  on  carbo-hydrates, 
producing  ethylic  alcohol,  which  is  constantly  present  in  the  small  intes- 
tine ;  while  the  bacteria  of  the  large  intestine  aid  in  the  disintegration 
of  proteids.] 
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A.  Vegretable  Parasites. — It  will  bo  useful  to  divide  these  para- 
sites, as  before,  into  two  classes, — the  pathogenic  and  the  non-patho- 
genic ;  but  in  doing  this,  it  must  be  premised  that  some  of  the  organisms 
classed  as  non-pathogenic  may  also  at  times  be  closely  associated  with 
morbid  states.  As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned  the  Bacterium  coli 
commune,  which  under  certain  circumstances  acquires  noxious  properties 
{Wy88^^)y  giving  rise  not  only  to  symptoms  like  those  of  typhoid,  but  to 
septic  poisoning  and  to  suppuration  in  various  organs,  as  the  kidney, 
liver,  and  bladder  (see  p.  55).  The  non-pathogenic  parasites  will  first 
engage  our  attention,  and  we  shall  adopt  the  usual  classification  into 
moulds,  yeasts,  and  fission-fungi. 

1.  Non-Pathogrenic. 

1.  Moulds. — The  only  specimen  of  this  class  which  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  intestine  is  the  thrush-fungus.  It  occurs  in  children 
sufiering  from  thrush,  and  its  presence  in  the  stools  is  clinically  of  no 
significance. 

2.  Teasts. — Yeast^cells  (Saccharomycetes)  are  the  commonest  form 
of  parasite  in  the  intestinal  discharges,  whether  of  health  or  disease 
(Noihnagel)y  (fig.  69,  between  b  and  c),  Uffelmann  22  asserts  that  yellow 
yeast-fungi  are  often  also  to  be  seen  in  the  fresh  stools  of  infants  at  the 
breast.  Micro-organisms  of  this  kind  are  most  abundant  in  the  acid 
stools  of  children.  They  are  round  or  oval ;  lie  together  in  groups 
of  three  or  four ;  and  commonly  exhibit  their  characteristic  sprouting 
arrangement.  Well-formed  yeast^fungi,  however,  such  as  are  seen  in 
fermenting  saccharine  solutions,  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Noth- 
nagel  saw  such  once  in  a  case  of  typhoid  in  a  child.  In  the  bile-stained 
and  acid  discharges  of  acute  catarrh  of  the  small  intestine  in  adults  the 
author  has  not  infrequently  found  fungi  which  closely  resembled  the 
form  described  by  Bees  ^3  as  the  Saccharomyces  ellipsoideus,  except  that 
they  were  somewhat  smaller  (p.  168). 

The  yeast-fungi  of  faeces  stain  a  mahogany- brown  with  the  iodo- 
potassic- iodide  solution.  This  property  depends  upon  the  fact  that  they 
hold  glycogen  in  their  substance. 

There  are  other  forms  to  be  met  with  morphologically  resembling 
yeast-cells,  but  distinguished  from  them  by  giving  a  blue  colour  with 
the  iodo-potassic-iodide  solution  mentioned  above  (see  p.  196).  The 
red  and  capsule-yeast,  torula,  &c.,  occur  in  meconium  {Escherich  ^^\  but 
are  not  known  to  have  any  morbid  significance.    (See  Chapter  VIII.). 

3.  Fission-Fangi. — These  organisms  exist  in  swarms  in  the  intestine, 
and  they  are  to  be  found  in  greater  profusion  in  the  faeces  than  in  any 
other  of  the  excretions  (Nothnagel,  Brieger,  Uffelmann,  Escherich,  Bien- 
stock,  StaJil,  Kutsl,  Miller,  Sucksdorf^^) ;  indeed,  it  is  not  incorrect  to 
say  that  they  always  constitute  the  bulk  of  these  discharges.     Bacilli 
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and  micrococci  of  the  most  varied  kinds  are  the  commonest  forms. 
They  occur  separately  or  in  colonies,  and  often  exhihit  lively  movements. 
It  may  be  said,  as  a  rule,  that  micrococci  predominate  in  the  solid,  and 
bacilli  in  the  fluid  motions.  The  former  are  sometimes  found  in  shapes 
resembling  torulas  and  sarcinas.  The  organism  which  occurs  most  com- 
monly and  in  greatest  abundance  is  the  Bacterium  coli  commune,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  body  is  intimately  associated  with 
putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine;  although  it  must  be  stated  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  ignorant  of  its  functions  in  health,  where 
also  it  exists  abundantly,  and  that  the  host  of  other  micro-organisms 
which  make  their  appearance  when  putrefaction  is  going  on  throws  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  over  this  question.  It  must  once  more  be  men- 
tioned that  this  bacillus  as  an  infective  agent  is  at  times  among  the 
most  formidable  of  human  parasites. 

Bacillus  subtilis  is  found  in  the  discharges  both  of  health  and  disease. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  Nothnagel,  and  may  be  seen  as  long  threads 
with  spores  attached,  or  as  separate  spore-bearing  rods,  and  elsewhere 
the  spores  alone  occur  in  clusters.  Its  relatively  thick  edges  and  the 
remarkably  glossy  appearance  of  the  spores  facilitate  its  detection.  Its 
presence  has  no  clinical  significance. 

The  various  micro-organisms  above  alluded  to  stain  brown  or  brownish 
yellow  in  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  or  of  ammonium 
iodo-iodide ;  and  this  property  belongs  especially  to  the  groups  of  micro- 
cocci, which  are  coloured  very  deeply  a  brownish  yellow  by  contact  with 
this  reagent. 

In  addition  to  such  forms,  the  faeces  exhibit  other  micro-organisms, 
which  stain  blue  or  violet  in  the  iodo-potassic-iodide  solution.  Nothnagel 
has  described  many  of  these,  and  one  especially  which  he  holds  to  be 
identical  with  the  Clostridium  butyricum  of  Prazmowski.^ 

The  author  has  investigated  this  subject  with  great  care,  and  he  is  in 
a  position  to  confirm  NothnageVs  statements  in  every  particular,  and 
would  venture  to  add  something  to  his  description  of  the  fungi  which 
stain  blue  with  the  iodo-potassic-iodide  solution. 

To  begin  with  the  minutest  forms.  There  is  a  micrococcus  which 
occurs  in  swarms  of  uniformly  and  finely  granular  zoogloeaform  bodies, 
which  colour  a  reddish  violet  with  the  solution. 

Next  in  order  is  a  micro-organism  in  the  form  of  short  delicate  and 
somewhat  pointed  rods,  which  recall  the  haciUus  of  septiceemia  in  the 
mo7i8e,  and  which  stain  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  reagent  mentioned. 
These  rods  occasionally  contain  one  or  two  spherical  granules,  which  do 
not  stain  in  the  solution. 

There  are  other  rods,  of  varying  length,  which  resemble  the  Leptothrix 
buccalis  in  the  manner  of  their  reaction  with  the  iodine  fluid ;  and  a 
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further  variety,  which  differs  from  the  BaeiUiia  aubtilis  only  in  that  tlie 
fungus  threads  stain  blue,  while  tha  bodies  referred  to  above  as  the 
spores  remain  uiicolourail  (lig.  71). 

The  author  hna  often  liad  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  Clostridium 
butyricum  of  Nofhjiaijd.  It  takes  tha  form  of  large  round  cells,  uaually 
visible  in  uncoloured  preparations  by  reason  of  tSieir  somewhat  lustrous 
appearance,  and  in  other  respects  resembling  yeast-fimgi.     In  some  cases 


they  ftdherod  to  one  another  like  a  string  of  beads,  and  in  others  were 
simply  disposed  in  groups  (fig.  71).  These  bodies,  as  Lichtheim  and 
others  have  observed,  stain  with  the  Ziehl-Neelsen  fluid  in  the  same 
manner  as  tubercle  bacilli;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  bo  mistaken  for 
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these,  since  they  are  sttfRcIently  distinguished  by  their  size,  shape,  and 
peculiarity  of  arrangement. 

A  micro-organism  of  obtong  and  somewhat  pointed  form  also  occurs 
in  the  faeces,  and  cultivations  of  tliis  have  been  made  by  H,  Fischer. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  although  these  bodies  all  stain  some  shade 
of  blue  with  the  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  iwtassium,  the  tints 
which  they  derive  from  that  reagent  exhibit  notable  differences;  fot 
whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  micrococci  are  but  slightly  coloured,  and 
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of  a  purple  tint  which  tends  towards  red,  the  rod-like  micro-organisms 
stain  very  deeply,  and  of  a  dark-blue  colour.  The  stain  is  in  all  cases 
transitory,  fading  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  disap- 
pearing altogether  within  a  few  days. 

Those  fungi  whose  characteristic  it  is  to  stain  blue  in  iodo-potassic- 
iodide  solution  occur  probably  in  all  stools,  but  in  relatively  small 
numbers  in  those  of  health.  They  are  in  profusion  only  in  certain 
morbid  states,  and  especially  in  intestinal  catarrh.  They  do  not  seem 
to  bear  any  relation  to  the  reaction  of  the  discharges,  having  been  found 
alike  when  this  was  alkaline  and  when  it  was  acid.  To  conclude,  they 
are  constantly  present  in  health  and  in  disease,  and  in  the  discharges  of 
infants  at  the  breast,  as  well  as  of  older  children  nourished  on  a  meat- 
diet.  By  Koch's  processes  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  micro-organisms 
occurring  in  the  fsBces  can  be  isolated  and  studied.  It  is  certain  that 
some  of  them  are  pathogenic.  ^^ 

Hence  it  follows  that  no  definite  clinical  significance  attaches  to  any 
of  the  parasitic  forms  hitherto  described,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bacterium  coli  commune.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  in  certain 
pathological  conditions  of  intestinal  derangement  one  form  or  the  other 
is  apt  to  preponderate,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  are  in  any 
case  the  cause  of  disease,  or  that  the  multiplication  of  a  particular  micro- 
organism is  not  rather  the  consequence  of  the  disturbance  which  it  is 
found  to  accompany. 

The  intestine  is  apt  to  be  infested  with  microbes  of  a  pathogenic 
character,  which  in  form  closely  resemble  those  innocuous  parasites 
which  have  just  been  described.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
their  nature  by  the  researches  of  recent  years,  and  for  their  detection 
we  have  to  make  use  of  a  number  of  special  methods.  But  these  alone 
will  not  suffice.  Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  commoner,  at 
least,  of  the  non-pathogenic  organisms  which  normally  inhabit  the 
intestine,  the  discrimination  of  the  others  is  impossible.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length — though  still  in  a  far  from 
exhaustive  manner — on  the  description  of  the  innocuous  micro-organisms 
which  are  most  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  faeces. 

2.  Pathog'eniC  Fungi. — Wo  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
pathogenic  parasites,  the  bacilli  of  cholera,  typhoid,  and  tubercle. 

1.  Gholera-Bacillus  {Comma- Bacillus).  —  To  Robeii  Koch,'^^  the 
pioneer  of  the  modern  science  of  bacteriology,  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  first  discovered  the  micro-organism  which  causes  that  most 
terrible  of  the  epidemic  diseases  of  our  time — cholera. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  has  been  written 
upon  this  subject,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  making  here  and 
there  a  reference  to  the  leading  authorities  for  the  information  of  the 
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reader ;  and  we  eLall  avoid  the  diecuasion  of  controverted  points  of 
which  we  have  no  jiersonal  knowledge.  There  can  be  no  doubt  ichatever 
of  the  /act  that  a  definite  attd  moiyltoloffifolly  dulineiive  parasite  oeeurg 
in  the  diicbarges  of  diolera  patientt.  Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  re- 
cently acquired^"  in  well- investigated  cholera  epidemics  hsa  conclusively 
shown  ihaC  this  micro-organism  is  sometimes  absent  in  typical  coses  of 
the  severest  form  of  cholera,  that  at  such  times  the  cholem-hacillus  is 
harboured  in  the  intestines  even  of  healthy  individuals,  and  that,  more- 
over, a  whole  series  of  micro- organ ishoa  (such  as  Vibrio  danubictis)  eKist 
which  have  a  close  morphological  relationship  to  the  cholera- bacillus, 
and  that  it  is  diUicult  to  distinguish  these  by  the  usual  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. These  facts  do  not  lessen  the  signihcance  of  the  cholera-bacillus,  but 
they  limit  and  complicate  our  diagnostic  resources,**  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  physician  to  be  confident  as  to  their  indications. 

Koch  described  the  cholera-bacillus  an  a.  short  rod-like  form,  curved 


or  semicircular,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  the  hacilhis  of  tuliercle. 
Such  bodies  often  tie  two  together,  with  the  concavity  of  their  curves 
turned  in  opposite  directions  and  their  extremities  in  contact,  so  as  to 
form  an  S-shaped  fi^re.  Neuhauna '"  describes  flagella  upon  them. 
Zioffler "  has  demonstrated  their  existence  by  the  method  described  in 
Chap.  X,  They  produce  by  division  peculiar  screw-like  spirals,  which 
remind  one  of  the  spirillum  of  relapsing  fever,  only  that  these  are 
thicker  (fig.  24).  Koch  did  not  find  any  separate  spores  belonging  to 
those  organisms,  but  it  would  seem  that  Utteppe^'^  has  succeeded  in 
doing  80.  Such  bacilli  were  discovered  hy  Koch  in  the  intestine  and 
discharges,  rarely  in  the  vomit,  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  never  in  the 
blood,  saliva,  tears,  urine,  or  breath  of  patients  sufTering  from  this 
disease.  The  discharges,  according  to  this  authority,  sometimes  contain 
almost  unmixed  colonies  of  bacilli.  Koch's  statements  have  been  borne 
out  by  the  subsequent  investigations  of  Babrg,  Vand'ike-Carler,  Nicati, 
Sieleeh,  ran  Ermengen,  and  others.'^ 
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It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  enormous  profusion  in 
which  micro-organisms  of  various  kinds  infest  the  intestine,  that  the 
cholera-bacillus,  when  not  very  plentiful,  may  easily  escape  detection; 
and  therefore  it  will  not  suffice  to  submit  discharges  which  are  supposed 
to  contain  it  to  a  simple  microscopical  examination.  To  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  Koch  has  studied  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  bacillus, 
and  he  has  devised  for  its  cultivation  certain  special  processes,  on  the 
application  of  which  the  diagnosis  of  Asiatic  cholera  may  very  safely 
rest.  The  first  requisite  is  to  separate  some  of  the  bacilli  or  their  germs 
from  the  mass  which  contains  them,  and  this  may  readily  be  done  in 
the  manner  to  be  described  in  another  part  of  this  volume  (vide  chapter 
on  Methods  of  Bacteriological  Research). 

A  complete  and  exhaustive  search  for  the  cholera-bacillus  may  be 
performed  as  follows : — 

1.  A  particle  of  the  discharge  is  placed  upon  a  slide,  and  examined 
microscopically  for  the  bacillus.  In  doing  this,  the  expedient  of 
Schottelius^  may  be  adopted  with  advantage.  He  puts  a  little  of 
the  stool  in  an  open  glass,  together  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alka- 
line meat-broth,  and  allows  the  mixture  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of 
30^-40°  C.  for  twelve  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  the 
bacilli  will  be  found  in  swarms  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  a 
specimen  may  be  obtained  which  will  consist  almost  entirely  of 
them. 

2.  A  particle  of  the  discharges  or  a  drop  of  the  infected  broth 
(Schottelius)  is  next  spread  out  in  a  very  thin  layer  between  two  cover- 
glasses,  dried,  passed  three  times  through  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner, 
stained  with  one  of  the  basic  aniline  dyes  (fuchsin,  methylene  blue), 
and  examined  under  the  microscope.  According  to  Koch  ^^  a  simple  in- 
spection of  a  cover-glass  preparation  directly  from  the  stools  stained  with 
carbol-fuchsin  (see  p.  1 24),  suffices  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  In  such  a 
preparation  the  micro-organisms  are  seen  massed  together  like  a  shoal 
of  fish  in  still  water.     This  appearance  is  said  to  be  characteristic. 

3.  Plate-cultivations  are  made  from  the  suspected  stools  with  nutrient 
gelatine  and  agar-agar,  as  described  in  Chapter  X. 

4.  If  comma-bacilli  develop  in  these,  cultivations  are  to  be  made  by 
inoculation  in  the  depth  of  nutrient  substances. 

5.  The  bacillus  is  to  be  cultivated  in  hanging  drops  (vide  Chapter 
X.) — (it  is  well  to  apply  this  test  at  once,  in  the  event  of  comma-bacilli 
being  found  in  Schottelius'  preparation)  —  and  the  micro-organisms 
developed  in  the  medium  are  to  be  compared  with  those  derived  by 
plate-cultivation. 

6.  Inoculation  is  made  on  animals  with  the  pure  cultivation. 

7.  The  peptone  cultivation  is  tested  for  the  indol-reaction. 
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When  the  discharges  examined  belong  really  to  Asiatic  cholera,  the 
processes  i  and  2  will  generally  show  the  comma-bacillus  of  Koch.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  third  process  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  cholera-bacillus,  cultivated  on  a  nutrient  gelatine  plate  at 
22**  C,  forms,  after  twenty-four  hours,  white  colonies,  with  irregular, 
jagged,  or  sinuous  outlines.  These  exhibit  a  light-yellow  or  rosy  tint, 
and  present  an  appearance  like  that  of  a  layer  of  powdered  glass  over- 
lying the  gelatine  plate.  The  colonies  grow  gradually  darker  towards 
their  centre,  and  presently  begin  to  liquefy. 

Plate-cultivations  in  nutrient  agar-agar  form  a  greyish-yellow,  fur- 
rowed, slimy  surface,  and  do  not  cause  the  underlying  nutrient  medium 
to  liquefy. 

WTien  cultivated  by  inoculation  in  the  depth  of  the  nutrient  sub- 
stance contained  in  a  test-tube  {v.  supra),  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  nature  of  the  bacillus  is  shown  by  a  white  coloration, 
which  extends  along  the  track  of  the  needle,  and  the  formation  of  a 
funnel-shaped  cavity,  which  increases  gradually  from  the  circumference, 
and  acquires  the  appearance  of  an  air-bubble.  It  is  only  at  its  super- 
ficial part  that  this  liquefaction  occurs,  the  lower  layer  of  the  inoculated 
substance  remaining  unaltered  for  days. 

In  hanging-drop  cultivations,  the  comma-bacillus  exhibits  the  follow- 
ing peculiarities  (v.  supra)': — When  examined  on  the  day  following 
the  inoculation,  or,  it  may  be,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  and  with 
an  oil-immersion  lens  and  a  constricted  diaphragm,  mobile  swarms  are 
seen  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  while  at  its  circumference  appear  the 
spirochsete-like  bodies,  which  sometimes  exhibit  as  many  as  twenty 
spiral  twists.  Suppose  that  a  specimen,  which  Schottelius'  method  or 
KocWs  peptone  cultivation  had  previously  shown  to  contain  micro- 
organisms when  cultivated  in  this  manner,  displayed  some  forms 
which  resembled  the  comma  -  bacillus,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
transfer  some  of  these  drop  -  cultivations  in  the  manner  described 
in  Chapter  X.  for  cultivation  by  the  plate  and  deep  -  inoculation 
methods. 

Bujmd  has  recently  recommended  his  chemical  process  (see  below), 
in  combination  with  that  of  Schottelius,  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing 
the  cholera  microbes,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Further  confirmation  may  be  had  by  the  experiment  on  animals 
(No.  6).  A  particle  (1.5  mgrm.)  of  the  cultivation  from  agar  is  taken 
on  a  platinum  point,  suspended  in  i  cc.  of  bouillon,  and  injected  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig,  where  it  induces  a  typical  toxic 
effect.  Koch  ^^  attaches  much  importance  to  this  process,  because,  of  all 
the  spirilla-like  bacteria,  that  of  cholera  is  the  only  one  which  induces 
the  symptoms  in  question. 
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It  sbonld  be  mentioned  that  the  cholera-bacillus  will  thrive  at  a  temperature 
of  37°,  and  even  on  boiled  potatoes.  Its  cultivations  resemble  those  of  the 
bacillus  of  glanders  to  the  naked  eye,  but  their  growth  is  slower  and  needs  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  bacilli  are  very  sensitive  to  drying  and  to  exposure  to  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Bitter  and  Bietteh^  have  shown  that  the  cholera  microbes  elaborate  a  peptonis- 
ing  ferment. 

Poehl  and  Bujwid  ^"^  found  that  the  addition  of  a  5  to  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  impart  to  cholera 
cultivations,  and  to  no  others,  a  violet-rose  colour;  and  Brieger^^  has 
been  able  to  separate  from  them  a  colour-substance,  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  "  cholera-red,"  but  which  Salkowski  ^*  identifies  with  indol. 
Bujwid*8  cholera  reaction  does  not  seem  to  merit  the  commendations 
bestowed  on  it.  Other  fungi,  pathogenic  and  innocuous,  behave  in  a 
similar  manner  with  mineral  acids. 

The  foregoing  observations  were  confirmed  by  Kitasato^s^  earlier 
work;  but  since  they  were  first  made,  the  whole  matter  has  acquired 
a  more  solid  basis  from  Koch's  ^^  admirable  researches,  which  have 
shown  that  the  colour  reaction  is  not  produced  by  any  other  of  the 
curved  bacilli  but  that  of  cholera. 

To  obtain  it  Koch  proceeds  as  follo\vs : — A  cover-glass  preparation  is 
first  made,  and  the  bacilli  being  identified,  a  cultivation  is  made  on 
peptone  at  37°  C,  from  which  a  pure  cultivation  is  obtained  after  the 
lapse  of  eight  hours.  The  addition  of  a  nitrate  and  pure  sulphuric  acid 
should  develop  the  indol  reaction.  A  pure  cultivation  only  should  be 
employed,  the  presence  of  a  nitrate  in  the  peptone  is  indispensable,  and 
the  acid  must  be  free  from  sulphurous  acid. 

The  pure  cultivation  derived  from  peptone  may  now  be  transferred 
to  the  gelatine  plate,  and  in  twenty  hours  at  22°  C.  the  appearances 
described  at  p.  201  may  be  noted.  Another  cultivation  may  be  made 
on  agar-agar,  and  after  eight  to  ten  hours  at  37°  C.  examined  with  the 
microscope  (see  p.  200) ;  and  finally,  inoculation  upon  an  animal  may  be 
resorted  to. 

In  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  recognising  the  nature  of  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  at  the  outset,  every  officer  of  the  public  health 
should  make  himself  acquainted  with  these  processes,  which  undoubtedly 
are  invested  with  the  largest  measure  of  certainty. 

Cantani  notices,  as  a  result  of  his  experiments  upon  animals,  that 
cholem-bacilli  elaborate  a  poison ;  and  Brieger  ^'  has  actually  separated 
from  its  cultivations  specific  toxic  substances,  which  occur  together  with 
cadaverin  and  putrescin,  and  result  from  the  agency  of  cholera  microbes. 
The  method  he  employed  is  that  detailed  at  p.  182.  It  remains  for 
the  clinical  observer  to  detect  these  substances  ready -formed  in  the  dis- 
charges of  cholera  patients ;  and  some  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
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this  direction  {PoucTiet,  E.  Roos)^^  Recent  research  has  made  it  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  these  toxines  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
morbid  process,  and  not  rather  the  toxalbumins  from  which  they  are 
known  to  originate. 

There  are  other  micro-organisms  which  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
comma-bacillus.  One  of  these,  the  bacillus  of  cholera  nostras,  is  a  pathogenic 
micro-organism  ;  another  is  Deneke's  spirillum  of  cheese,  and  a  third  is  the  Vibrio 
danubicus  of  Heider. 

2.  The  BaciUoB  of  Cholera  nostras.— ^tnibZer  and  Prior**  have  observed  a 
micro-organism  resembling  the  comma-bacillus  in  the  discharges  of  cholera 
nostras.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  bacillus  of  Asiatic  cholera  chiefly  by  its 
size  (fig.  74),  being  both  longer  and  broader  than  the  latter.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  two  exhibit  notable  differences  in  life-history.  When  a  colony  of  the 
Finkier-Prior  bacillus  is  cultivated  on  a  plate  in  nutrient  gelatine,  it  is  seen  to 
be  of  a  uniformly  round  figure  with  well-defined  edges ;  and  when  examined 
with  a  low  or  medium  power,  it  has  a  granular  appearance,  and  is  usually  of  a 
brown  colour.  Moreover,  the  gelatine  rapidly  liquefies,  and  emits  a  very  foul 
and  penetrating  odour. 
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Fig.  74.— Finkler- Prior  Bacillus  of  Cholera  nostras  (pure  cultivation ;  eye-piece  III.,  objective 
Zeiss  |\,  homogeneous  immersion ;  Abbe's  mirror ;  open  condenser). 


The  comma-bacillus  of  Koeh^  on  the  other  hand,  develops  less  rapidly.  The 
colonies  are  never  coloured  brown,  but  are  of  a  tint  ranging  from  light  yellow  to 
rose-colour ;  and  the  figure  which  they  form,  as  already  mentioned,  is  bounded 
with  a  ragged  contour  (see  p.  201). 

Again,  when  cultivated  by  inoculation  in  the  depth  of  nutrient  substances, 
this  bacillus  develops  in  a  very  characteristic  way  ;  for  whilst  the  comma-bacillus 
swarms  in  the  funnel-shaped  manner  already  described,  the  cultivation  in  this 
case  assumes  a  saccular  shape,  somewhat  comparable  to  that  of  a  stocking.  V, 
Hovorka  and  Winkler*^  employ  plover's  egg-albumin  as  the  food  medium.  This 
is  rapidly  liquefied  by  the  Finkler- Prior  bacillus,  while  the  comma-bacillus  is 
propagated  only  along  the  track  of  the  needle  and  does  not  decompose  it. 

The  pathological  import  of  the  Finkler-Prior  bacillus  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, but  it  is  plainly  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
this  comparatively  harmless  organism  from  the  very  fatal  microbe  of  Asiatic 
cholera. 

Spirilloxn  of  Cheese. — Beneke*^  found  a  micro-organism  in  ripe  cheese  which 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  comma-bacillus  of  Koch,  But  this,  like  the 
FinkUr-Prior  bacillus,  can  be  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities  in  its  life- 
history.  The  nutrient  gelatine  medium  is  rendered  fluid  sooner  than  by  Koch*$ 
bacillus,  but  more  slowly  than  by  that  of  Finkler  and  Prior,     This  micro- 
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organieni,  moreover,  wili  not  develop  in  potato,  while  the  other  two  will  thriva 
upon  this  food.  The  crucial  test,  however,  is  the  result  of  inoculation  upon 
ADimalE.    Dfforhit  baciUas  has  no  moibid  influence  on  the  intestine, 

Dumbar,"  Oerget."  and  Eumpd,"  who  eiamined  the  water  of  the  Elbe  at  the 
time  when  the  cholera  epidetnic  was  raging  in  Hnmburg,  discovered  a  baoillua 
whose  characters  clOBeiy  resembled  that  of  cholera,  being  distinguished  from 
it  only  by  a  more  rapid  development  in  nutrient  media,  llubatr'^  reported 
similarly. 

ffeitUr"  discovered  in  the  water  of  the  Donaa-Vienna  Cana!  at  a  time  when 
cholera  was  not  prevalent,  a  bacillus  very  eloselj  resembling  that  of  cholera. 
He  named  it  the  Vibrio  danubicus.  It  was  probably  the  same  described  by 
C.  Fr&nkc/,"  Its  import  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  seems  to  be  either  a  variety 
of  the  cholera- bacillus  or  a  closely  related  organism. 

3.  BacUlns  of  Typhoid  Fever. — A  characteriatic  parasite  waa  dis- 
covered in   1880  by  Eberth'^  in  the   implicated   viscera   in   typhoid. 


Similar  observations  were  aftenvarda  made  by  Klebg  and  Eppinger,''* 
and  tlieae  have  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  R.  Kocli,  Met/er, 
and  Friedlatuler,  and  more  recently  by  Gaffky  end  very  many  others." 

Gaffky  describes  the  fungus  as  consisting  of  rods,  in  length  equal  to 
one-third  tlie  diameter  of  a  red-blood  corpuscle,  and  occasionally  forming 
threads  of  greater  length  by  the  aggregation  of  several  segments.  They 
are  about  three  times  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  and  rounded  otf  at  the 
extremities.  Spores  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  within  the  rods.  They 
atain  beat  in  a  concentrated  watery  solution  of  methylene  blue,  and 
LS0er'B  process  (p.  47)  is  the  most  appropriate  to  the  purpose.  They 
are  not  stained  by  Gram's  method.  FrUnkel  and  P/eiffer,'^  using 
Lofflet'fi  process  for  staining  flageUa,  have  observed  these  processes  on 
the  bacilli  of  typhoid.  Similar  flagella  have  been  observed  upon  other 
micro-organisms,  and  notably  on  the  Bacterium  coli  commune. 

Gaffky'-'  has  ascertained  certain  facta  connected  with  the  life-history 
of  the  typhoid-bacillus.     It  develops  readily  in  peptone-gelatine  bouillon. 
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In  a  preparation  of  this  kind  the  cultivations  make  their  appearance 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  -  four  hours.  When  examined  with  a 
medium  power  of  the  microscope,  they  seem  to  be  yellowish,  and 
they  do  not  render  the  gelatine  fluid.  Rods  and  threads  appear,  and 
they  are  endowed  with  an  evident  and  peculiar  motion.  The  parasite 
develops  on  prepared  potato.  The  colonies  can  be  distinguished  with 
difficulty  by  the  naked  eye.  When  cultivated  in  a  medium  of  prepared 
potato  at  a  temperature  of  37'  C,  spores  begin  to  form  after  three  or 
four  days.  According  to  Birch- Hirschfeld^^  solitary  and  segmented 
spores  are  to  be  seen,  the  first  in  hanging-drop  cultivations,  and  the 
latter  when  cultivated  in  an  incubator.  This  observer  recommends  that 
the  nutrient  medium  be  stained  with  phlox  in-red  or  benzo-purpurin,  by 
means  of  which  the  spores  are  deeply  coloured.  There  is  much  doubt 
as  to  the  true  character  of  these  so-called  spores  (Buchner,  Pfuhl),^^ 
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Fio.  76.— Bacilli  of  Typhoid  with  flagella.    (Zeuu's  compensation  objective  VIII.,  apochromatic 

immersion  1.30X    From  a  preparation  by  Chiari. 


The  fungi  are  easily  cultivated  in  hanging  drops  in  sterilised  broth. 
They  develop  in  nutrient  substances  containing  carbo-hydrates,  as  cane 
or  grape  sugar  or  lactose.  They  fail  to  give  the  indol  reaction  in 
albuminous  media.^ 

The  bacillus  occurs  in  the  stools  of  typhoid  patients ;  but  on  account 
of  the  vast  number  of  micro-organisms  ccmstantly  to  be  found  in  the 
dejections,  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  it  with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope alone.  Neither  does  it  possess,  like  the  bacillus  of  tubercle, 
any  characteristic  staining  properties.  For  its  complete  recognition, 
therefore,  we  must  resort  to  Koch's  methods  for  obtaining  pure  cultiva- 
tions, and  separate  it  from  the  fsecal  substances.  P/etffer  ^^  was  the  first 
to  do  this,  and  he  made  use  of  the  nutrient  agar-agar  plate.  A  useful 
adjunct  is  tlie  employment  of  a  0.25  per  cent,  solution  of  carbol-gelatine, 
after  the  manner  of  Chanteiiiesse  and  Widal,^^  According  to  Holz,^^ 
however,  this  is  impracticable,  since  he  found  that  the  development  of 
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the  bacilli  was  suspended  in  presence  of  o.  i  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid. 
The  best  medium  is  neutral  potato-gelatine  containing  0.05  per  cent  of 
carbolic  acid.  For  the  recognition  of  this  micro-organism,  Hoh,  follow- 
ing Grancher  and  Deschamps,^  recommends  weakly-acid  bouillon  or 
similarly-prepared  milk  stained  by  NoeggeratKa^^  process.  Kitasato^ 
relies  upon  the  absence  of  the  indol  reaction  from  such  a  cultivation  as 
evidence  of  the  typhoid-bacillus.*^  It  is  especially  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  typhoid-bacillus  from  Bacterium  coli  commune.  LyonneVs^^ 
process  for  doing  this  is  as  follows: — Ordinary  bouillon  (see  Chap.  X.) 
is  stained  with  animal  charcoal,  and  to  it  are  added  i  per  cent,  car- 
bolic acid,  2  per  cent,  sugar  of  milk,  and  a  little  Congo-red.  Upon 
this  is  implanted  the  suspected  material  from  the  stools.  Upon  this 
medium  there  develop  only  the  bacillus  and  the  Bacterium  coli.  If  the 
medium  remains  transparent,  neither  were  present.  If  it  becomes 
turbid,  but  remains  red,  then  probably  there  is  only  the  bacillus  there. 
Should  it  become  turbid,  and  also  turn  violet  (from  the  presence  of  free 
lactic  acid),  the  Bacterium  coli  is  probably  involved.  Marpmann^ 
proposes  to  discriminate  between  these  micro-organisms  by  adding 
reduced  colour-substances  to  the  nutrient  media.  Eisner '^^  advocates 
the  following  method : — Ordinary  gelatine  is  boiled  with  potato  extract, 
(J  kgrm.  to  a  litre  of  water);  2.4  to  3.2  cc.  of  a  normal  caustic  soda 
solution  {Hohy^  added  to  secure  the  necessary  point  of  acidity,  and 
the  fluid  is  filtered  and  sterilised.  For  the  cultivation  of  typhoid 
bacilli  the  gelatine  is  poured  into  an  Erlenmayer^a  flask,  i  per  cent,  of 
potassium  iodide  added,  the  mixture  inoculated,  and  the  requisite  plates 
run  ofll  After  twenty-four  hours  colonies  of  the  Bacterium  coli  will 
have  developed,  while  forty-eight  hours  must  elapse  before  the  small 
shiny  water-drop-like  bodies  show  the  presence  of  typhoid  cultivations. 
Brieger'^^  very  highly  commends  this  process  for  clinical  purposes. 
The  researches  of  Babes  and  Cassedebat  ^^  have  shown  that  the  investi- 
gation is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  since  there  are  a  great  many 
distinct  fungi  which,  when  cultivated,  present  appearances  quite  similar 
to  those  of  the  typhoid-bacillus. 

It  is  difficalt  to  effect  the  separate  cultivation  of  typhoid-bacillus  derived  from 
the  faeces  in  nutrient  gelatine,  because  the  discharges  contain  other  micro- 
org^anisms  (hay-bacillus),  which  liquefy  that  medium  before  the  colonies  of 
typhoid-bacilli  appear  in  it. 

When  the  micro-organism  under  discussion  has  been  experimentally 
communicated  to  animals,  it  causes  them  to  manifest  the  symptoms  of 
typhoid ;  and  the  researches  of  E,  Frdnkely  M,  Simmonds,  and  C.  Seitz,''* 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  pathogenic  character.  Beumer  and 
Peiper^^  on  the  other  hand,  have  come  to  a  dififerent  conclusion.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  Briegei'^s  discovery  of  animal  alkaloids  {ptomaines)  as  a 
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product  of  bacillary  life,  it  seems  ]jri>bable  that  such  play  an  important 
part  in  connection  with  typlioid,  and  this  may  well  explain  the  contro- 
verted results  obtained  in  the  experiments  upon  animals  reixirted  by 
Frnnkel,  Simmimda,  and  others.  [The  toxines  obtained  from  the  urine 
of  typhoid  patients  are  said  to  resemble  very  closely  in  their  characters 
those  isolated  from  artificial  cultivations  {/.«/}.] 

[The  Stro-DlagnoBl*  of  Typluiid.— i.  iftifancoZ  Sunty,' — The  experimenu  gf 
WutuV"  have  secDcetl  a  most  important  aid  to  tbe  rapid  diagnons  of  tjphoid. 
His  method  U  based  upon  the  peculiar  properties  possessed  by  the  serum  of 
immunised  animals,  properties  nblch  ma;  geuetally  be  described  as  toxic  to  or 
inimical  to  tbe  growth  and  development  of  the  speciSc  micro-organisms  con- 
cerned. Tbe  bsctericidnl  power  of  sucb  sernm  bas  been  established  by  numerous 
test-tube  experiments,  as  those  of  CAurrm  and  Rager^'"  in  the  case  of  the 
Bacillus  pyocjaueng,  of  Bchring  and  Xitten'"'  with  the  Vibrio  Metehnikorii,  of 
MrlehHUtif'^  with  the  pneumoooccus.  P/ei_gir"'  found  that  the  injection  of 
cultivatioua  of  the  Cholera  vibrio  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  immunised 
guinea-pigs  was  followed  by  degeneration  or  death  of  the  micro-oi^anisms, 
and  Eubsequently,  working  with  the  Booterinm  coli  and  tbe  bacillus  of  typhoid, 
obtained  a  similar  result  Sorilet'"  extended  and  improved  upon  Pfcifer'i 
I   defibrinated   blood 


e  when  fresh  has  the 

e  he  found  that,  while 

fatal  when  fresh,  the 

and  can  sing  them 


lethod.      He  added   a   Little  of  the   protective 
from  health;  guinea-pigs,  and  observed  that  the  mil 
bactericidal  property;  and  even  when  preserved  for  a 
not  destructive  of  the  micro-organisms  to  which  it  v 
fluid  bad  a  peculiar  effect  upon  these,  stopping  their  1 

to  ccuie  together  in  masses  or  chimps.  OfuUr^^  khA  J)u>-Kam">^  foitiieT  itvAUA 
this  phenomenon,  and  dcSned  the  conditions  in  which  it  occurred  most  typically. 
While  Bordet  showed  that  normal  serom  of  certalu  animals  (as  that  of  the  horse) 
could  cause  the  agglomeration  of  particular  specific  micro-organism*,  Durham 
ascertained  that  tbe  "sera  which  react  most  strongly  are  those  which  are  pre- 
pared by  virulent  cultures  of  the  same  species,"  and  that  tbe  reaction  is  not  given 
by  the  Bacterium  coli  with  the  serum  ot  animals  immunised  against  typhoid 
fever,  and  vife  vtrni,  sod  be  used  this  method  to  differentiate  between  these 
mlero-organiams.  Tbe  principle  of  the  speciRcitj  of  the  "clumping"  pheno- 
menon would  seem  to  be  established  by  these  facts. 

ChanUmeue and  Widal™  and  afterwards  Brkger,  Kitamto,  and  Wattemann,'" 
had  investigated  the  experimental  immunisation  of  animals  against  typhoid 
terer.  Slem"""  employed  the  serum  of  convalescent  typhoid  patients  in  similar 
experiments  ;  and,  Hnally,  ClumUmait  and  Widaf^  ascertained  that  the  serum 
of  persons  who  had  bad  typhoid  had  a  curative  and  protective  action  in  respect 
of  the  disease  produced  experimentally  in  animals. 

I.  ^Vid^d't  Uethod. —  Widal  discovered  that  the  btood-senim  of  typhoid  patients 
has  the  same  action  upon  cultures  of  tbe  typhoid -bacillus  as  has  the  serum  of 
animals  immunised  again!,t  typhoid  ;  and,  further,  that  the  serum  in  this  case 
baa  the  property  of  causing  the  "  clumping  "  phenomenon,  even  when  taken  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  disease.  He  devised  a, method,  at  once  simple  and 
secare.  by  which  this  property  was  made  the  basis  of  an  admirable  clinical  test. 
It  is  applied  as  follows:— (1.)  The  patient's  finger  (thoroughly  oleansed  and 

*  For  the  ■tatementa  in  the  text  and  the  reFerences  the  editor  is  indebted  to  an 
adtnirabis  paper  by  Sheridan  Ddipiite  in  the  UtdieaL  Ckroni^t,  October  1896,  New 
Series,  vol.  vi. 
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sterilised)  is  pricked,  the  blood  received  in  a  sterilised  glass  cell,  and  the 
semm  allowed  to  separate.  (2.)  One  drop  of  serum  is  placed  on  a  sterilised 
glass  slide.  (3.)  To  this  is  added  ten  drops  of  a  recent  pore  cultivation  of 
typhoid-bacillus.  (4.)  The  mixture  is  covered  with  a  cover-slip,  and  inspected 
under  the  microscope  at  once.  If  the  reaction  is  not  evident,  the  specimen 
is  examined  again  at  intervals  up  to  two  hours. 

The  reaction  consists  in  this,  that  the  bacilli  run  together  and  gradually 
become  motionless.  The  "  clumping "  and  loss  of  motion,  although  they  occur 
together,  may  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  profitably  distinguished ; 
and  some  observers  attach  more  importance  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

DtUpine"^^  has  employed  this  method  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  both  of 
typhoid  and  of  other  diseases,  with  complete  success.  He  proceeded  thus : — 
(I.)  The  finger  (cleansed  and  sterilised)  is  pricked,  and  a  little  of  the  issuing 
blood  is  sucked  into  a  modified  Pasteur's  pipette,  previously  sterilised.  The 
point  of  this  is  then  sealed,  and  the  constriction  of  the  pipette  is  drawn  out  in 
the  blow-pipe  and  also  sealed.  When  the  blood  is  about  to  be  used,  the  point 
of  the  pipette  is  passed  through  a  flame  and  broken  off,  and  the  serum  (expelled 
by  heating  the  broader  end)  is  received  on  a  sterilised  slide.  (2.)  Part  of  a  pure 
cultivation  of  typhoid-bacillus  (24-48  hours  old)  in  neutral  peptone  bouillon  is 
poured  into  a  sterilised  watch-glass,  and  from  this,  with  a  platinum  loop  i  mm. 
diameter,  nine  drops  are  taken,  and  placed  separately,  but  near  each  other,  on  a 
cover-glass.  (3.)  The  loop  is  again  passed  through  the  flame,  and  with  it  one 
drop  of  the  serum  is  placed  on  the  cover-glass,  and  the  ten  drops  are  mixed  and 
inverted  on  a  slide.  (4.)  The  preparation  is  examined  after  the  lapse  of  one,  two, 
or  three  minutes,  and,  if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  an  hour  up  to  twenty-four 
hours.    After  the  first  few  minutes  it  should  be  kept  in  a  moist  chamber. 

Wid€d  has  obtained  the  reaction  with  serum  taken  as  early  as  the  fourth 
day  of  the  fever,  and  after  the  eighth  week.  DeUpine  secured  it  most  easily 
between  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  end  of  the  fifth  weeks.  In  twenty-five 
cases  of  typhoid  it  never  failed,  and  in  ten  cases  of  disease  which  were  not 
typhoid  it  never  appeared  (Dd^ine)J^  Chantemesse^^^  has  reported  similarly. 
WicUU  and  Sicard"^^  found  that  serum  was  more  effective  than  blood.  Dry 
serum  will  serve,  but  loses  its  power  more  quickly.  Achard  has  seen  clumping 
under  the  influence  of  milk  from  a  woman  affected  with  typhoid,  and  Widal 
records  varying  results  from  the  use  of  typhoid  urine.] 

Finally,  it  may  be  noticed  that  many  recent  investigations  tend  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  typhoid-bacilli  being  disseminated  by  means  of  drinking-water  and 
by  milk.''* 

4.  Bacillus  of  Tubercle. — Lichtheim'^  and  other  observers  have 
found  tubercle-bacillus  in  the  stools  in  cases  of  tubercular  ulceration 
of  the  intestine.  For  its  recognition  there,  the  methods  are  employed 
which  have  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  sputum 
{vide  p.  121). 

The  detection  of  this  bacillus  in  the  faeces  invariably  implies  the 
existence  of  tubercle,  but  not  necessarily  tubercle  of  the  intestines,  since 
it  may  be  derived  from  sputa  which  have  been  swallowed.  Still,  in 
cases  where  it  has  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  stools,  and  where  it 
occurs  in  great  profusion,  so  as  to  resemble  pure  cultivations  (vide  fig.  60), 
and  especially  where  the  other  symptoms  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
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intestine  (purulent  dischargee,  &c)  are  present,  the  diagtiosia  is  estab- 
lished on  the  firmest  basis. 

5.  Bacterinm  coU  commtme. — Much  interest  and  importance  has 
lately  come  to  be  attached  to  the  presence  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
this  micro-organism,  and  it  has  been  seen  (p.  306)  to  be  a  matter  of 
consequence  to  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  typhoid -bacillus,  with 
which  it  is  readily  confused. 

For  its  detection  Koch's  method  may  be  adopted.  The  cover-^Iass 
preparation  shows  rods  of  varying  length,  which  stain  readily  in  dilute 
carbol-fuchsin  fluid.  B;  a  staining  appropriate  to  the  purpose  the 
bacterium  may  be  seen  to  have  as  many  as  three  flagella.  It  atains  by 
Gram't  method  only,  when  it  has  developed  in  a  fatty  medium.  On 
nutrient  agar  the  cultivations  form  a  whitish  coating,  and  on  the  gelatine 
plate  they  penetrate  deeply  and  have  a  radial  or  concentric  arrangement 


I.  Trichomnnni  lDle«tinslia.  I  d.  ?i<nni>M<uiu  colL 

InUiUDmlil  (ItoDaiiw).  «.  MoDidiDH,  living. 

/.  MonadiDei,  dead. 


The  gelatine  is  uot  liquefied.  On  potato  chips  they  form  a  thick,  shining, 
brownish  layer.  They  curdle  milk  by  the  evolution  of  lactic  acid.  The 
micro-organism  is  polymorphous,  and  many  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  several  distinct  organisms  are  here  confused  under  one  name. 

B.  ANIMAL  PARASITES. 

1.  Protozoa. — Adopting  the  classification  of  Leuckart^^  these  in- 
clude Rhizopodo,  Sporozoa,  and  Infusoria. 

1.  Bhizopoda. 

(a.)  Monadlnes. — NothnageV*  found  these  organisms  repeatedly  in 
the  stools  of  consumptive  and  typhoid  patients,  and  of  persons  suffering 
from  heart-disease.  They  were  always  dead  uidess  the  stools  were 
examined  directly  upon  being  passed,  and  then  appeared  as  more  or  less 
circular  bodies  of  various  sizes  (fig.  77,  /). 
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The  still  living  nionadincs  are  pear-shaped,  and  usually  possess  a 
long  pointed  process,  which  moves  about  rapidly  (fig.  77,  e).  Accorduig 
to  Nothnagelf  they  have  no  pathological  significance.  Grassi^^  found 
similar  bodies  in  the  stools  of  a  patient  suffering  from  entero-colitis. 
Bodies  altogether  resembling  these,  but  not  as  yet  identified  with  them, 
occur  in  the  discharges  of  infants  and  children  {v.  Jaksch).^^ 

(b.)  AmoBba  coli. — Ldsch^'^  has  described  certain  cellular  bodies  of 
large  size  which  he  found  in  the  faeces  in  a  case  of  intestinal  ulcer  of  a 
quasi-tubercular  character.  These  bodies  were  contractile,  and  some  of 
them,  of  circular  form,  had  a  diameter  of  20-35  /x.  They  consisted  of 
hyaline  and  coarsely  granular  protoplasm,  with  a  round  nucleus  and 
hyaline  vesicle,  but  no  distinct  cell-wall  (tig.  77,  c).  According  to 
Kovacs^  the  Amoeba  coli  is  a  cause  of  enteritis,  and  has  to  do  with  the 
development  of  hepatic  abscesses. 

Similar  organisms  have  been  found  in  the  intestine  by  Lamhl.^^  A. 
Schuberg^^  has  noticed  that  after  purgatives  have  been  administered, 
especially  Carlsbad  salts,  amoebae  become  very  abundant  in  normal  human 
faeces.  Kartulis^  Massuitiny  Oslei^  Dock,  Quincke,  and  Roos^  have  seen 
amoeba-like  organisms  in  the  stools  of  patients  suffering  from  dysentery 
and  chronic  enteritis. 

2.  Sporozoa. — Again  reverting  to  LeuckaH^s  classification,  the  sporozoa 
which  chiefly  concern  us  here  are  the  oval  psorospermia,  the  group  to 
which  belong  the  coccidia  which  infest  the  intestinal  tract  of  man 
(Dressier,  Gubler,  Kjellberg,  Eimer)^'^  and  the  liver  {Podwyssoki).^ 
They  appear  in  the  faeces  as  elliptical  forms,  0.022  mm.  long,  furnished 
with  a  thin  membrane,  and  enclosing  within  their  substance  a  numl)er  of 
granular  nuclei,  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  groups.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers.  Their  favourite  seat  is  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  where  they  burrow,  doing  much  damage  to  its  structure. 
For  this  reason  Leuekart  appropriately  names  the  parasite  Coccidium 
perforans. 

3.  Infusoria. — 1.  Gercomonas  intestinalis. — This  protozoon  was  first 
found  by  Lambl  ^^  in  the  jelly-like  mucous  discharges  of  children,  and 
it  was  afterwards  observed  by  Davaine,  Marchand,  and  Zimker.^^  It  is 
of  pyriform  shape,  clearly  nucleated,  and  furnished  with  eight  tentacles 
of  varying  length  (see  fig.  78,  a).  Davaine  discovered  it  in  cholera, 
Marchand  in  typhoid,  and  Zunker  in  nine  cases  of  diarrhoea.  It  would 
appear  from  these  facts  that  the  Gercomonas  intestinalis  is  apt  to  thrive 
in  a  gut  which  is  already  diseased,  and  when  present  tends  to  cause 
severe  diarrhoea.  The  observations  of  Zunker  especially  strengthen  this 
conclusion.  According  to  Grassi  and  Schewiafcoff^^  the  parasite  causes 
anaemia  and  diarrhoea  in  human  beings,  and  by  the  changes  which  it 
effects  in  the  mucous  membrane  interferes  with  absorption  from  the 
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intestine.  The  Ceroomonas  was  observed  by  Mtiller^  in  the  jejunum 
of  a  healthy  man. 

The  Megastoma  entericiun,  hstely  described  by  Gratsi,  ia  almost  cer- 
tainly identiciU  with  Lambl's  Cercomoiias.*^  Perroneito^  haa  observed 
the  encysted  forms  of  the  parasite  in  the  intestine  (fig.  78)— observations 
confirmed  by  the  author  in  the  case  of  children."* 

Other  Cercomonads  have  been  seen  in  the  same  situation  {Davaine), 
{see  fig,  77). 

2.  Trichomoiiaa  intestisalu- — This  is  a  pear-shaped  oi^anism,  some- 
what larger  than  Cerconionas  intestinalis,  and  distinguished  from  it  by 
bearing  a  ciliated  disc  at  one  extremity  (fig.  77).  It  has  been  obtained 
from  the  intestine  by  Marcliaml  and  Zunker.^ 

3.  Paranuecium  coli  (Balautidium  eoli).— An  entozonn  first  found 
by  Malmatmi^'  in  the  discharges  of  diarrhcDa,  and  afterwards  observed 


Ho.  je.— Cerci 
I,  b'.  EncyiWd  fumi 


by  Stieda,  Graziadei,  Perroneito,  and  A'.  Ortmann.^  It  is  oval,  o.i 
mm.  long,  and  covered  with  cilia,  which  are  planted  more  thickly  around 
the  buccal  (1)  onfice.  The  anterior  extremity  is  smaller  than  the  posterior, 
and  the  opening  (anal)  in  this  situation  is  but  sparingly  provided  with 
cilia.  The  abdominal  surface  is  less  arched  than  the  dorsal.  Internally 
it  is  furnished  with  a  nucleus  and  two  contractile  vesicles,  and  frequently 
contains  amylum  particles  and  fatty  granules.  Its  presence  appears  to 
be  associateil  with  diarthcea,  but  it  haa  no  other  clinical  significance. 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  mentioned  here,  other  infusoria  are  occa- 
sionally present  in  the  intestine  (c.  Jaksck}.^-' 

2.  Vermes. ^Tho  investigation  of  the  ftecea  for  intestinal  worms 
has  become  of  late  years  a  niatt«r  of  special  interest  to  physicians, 
because  experience  daily  teaches  us  that,  even  in  temjwrate  climates^ 
the  alimentary  canal  is  apt  to  )«  beset  with  certain  parasites  of  this 
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class,  which  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  fonnidable  peBte  of 
mankind  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  an  accurate  diagnosia  of  their 
nature  con  alone  enable  the  physician  to  adopt  intelligent  methods  for 
their  removal,  and  so,  it  may  be,  to  save  his  patient's  life. 

OlasB  I.— FUtoda. 

(a.)  Oestoda. — The  following  tapeworms  concern  ua  here : — 

1 .  Tfenia  solium. 

2.  Tffinia  saginata  (mediocanellata). 

3.  Tnnia  nana. 

4.  Trania  diminuta  (Savopunctata). 

5.  Tenia  cucumerina  (eUiptica). 

6.  Bothnocephalua  latue. 

1.  Tnnla  solium. — The  Tnnia  sohum  may  measure  upwards  of  two 
or  three  metres.     Its  head  is  quadrilateral,  about  a 


head  (/j  to  ^j  of  an  inch),  and  dark  in  colour.  This  is  succeeded  by 
a  delicate,  thread-like  neck,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  unjointed. 
The  segments,  or  proglottides,  which  form  the  rest  of  the  body,  are 
short  and  relatively  broad  near  the  neck ;  but  as  they  increase  in  sise 
this  relation  ceases,  and  still  growing  tn  both  <[iniensioiis,  their  quadri- 
lateral form  becomes  evident  about  three  feet  from  the  head.  Their 
average  length  is  from  9  to  10  mm.,  and  their  breadth  6  or  7  mm. 

Under  the  microscope  the  head  is  seen  to  present  four  prominent 
suctorial  discs,  usually  pigmented,  and  between  them  a  rounded  elevation 
or  rostellum,  which  is  surrounded  with  about  twenty-six  booklets  of 
diOerent  sizes. 

The  sexual  apparatus  first  becomes  visible  about  a  foot  from  the  head 
{Brittowe).  The  uterus  is  but  little  branched,  and  the  genital  pores  are 
situated  somewhat  behind  the  middle  of  each  segment. 
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The  eggs  are  ovul  in  ahnpc,  about  0.03  mm.  in  dianieter  and  0.036 
mm.  long,  and  surrounded  with  a  thick  shell,  whii^h  is  radiall;  striated. 
\\Tien  the  eggs  are  mature,  they  may  be  seeu  to  contain  embryos  fur- 
nished with  booklets  {fig.  79). 

In  view  of  the  poaaibilitj'  o(  infection  with  Cysticetcus  cellulosje  from  the  eggs 
of  thla  worm,  the  greatest  care  in  needed  (iaring  the  period  of  its  dcatruction 
DiediciDall}-,  both  bj?  tlie  patient,  wbo  shoald  be  prevented  from  vomiting,  and 
also  bj  the  medical  and  other  nttendante. 

2.  Tenia  saginata  (mediocatiellaia). — This  paraaite  is  longer  than 
the  Tienia  solium,  attaining  to  four  or  five  metres,  and  its  segments 
are  alau  longer.  The  head  is  surrounded  with  four  large  and  usually 
black-pigraented  suckers,  but  ia  not  provided  with  a  roetellum,  and  is 
without  a  circle  of  booklets.  The  segments  increase  in  length  more 
groduaUy  than  in  Taenia  solium,  and  are  commonly  pigmented. 


Flo.  So.-TnniiiBD^Iiiiita:  Held  ;  IToglntUa :  Egg.    (Zcl»*9  i-ye-plcee  II.,  c^bji^ctlvL' IV.) 
Fram  a  prupmratlun  \iy  J>r.  QorU 


Tlie  uterus  is  very  much  branched,  and  the  ^euital  pore  is  3ituBte<l 
at  the  side  of  the  proglottis.  The  eggs  resemble  those  of  TtenJa  solium, 
but  are  more  oblong,  and  exhibit  the  primordial  yolk  membrane  {Rg.  8a). 

3.  Tsnia  nana. — This  parasite  averages  from  z.5  to  10  mm.  in 
length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  0.7  lum.  It  has  a  globular  bead 
0.3  mm.  in  diameter,  furnished  with  four  circular  sucker.s,  and  a  rostellum 
0.06  mm.  long,  carrying  twenty-two  to  thirty  booklets  at  its  anterior 
extremity,  wbich  ia  rounded  off.  The  rostellum  can  be  prolrudefl  to 
a  cnnsidemble  distance  from  the  head  or  entirely  withdrawn  within  it. 
In  the  latter  positioD  it  has  the  form  of  an  hour-glass.  The  body  is 
attenuated  in  ita  anterior  third,  but  proceeding  backwards  grows  quickly 
in  bulk.  The  segments  are  short,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  body  are 
scarcely  one-fourth  so  long  as  they  are  broad.  Tlie  iit«nis  is  oblong  and 
loaded  with  eggs  of  0.03  to  0.04  mm.  in  diameter.     The  shell  does  not 
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cxhiljit  the  rod-Uke  atructure,  but  consiata  of  a  double  menibmne,  within 
wliich  are  a  spiral  threail  iiDil  amorpbous  mutter,  in  which  granules  are 
embediled.  In  the  interior  of  the  egg  may  be  seen  the  embryo,  already 
provided  with  five  or  sis  hookieta  (fig.  8i).  The  parasite  may  be 
present  in  great  numbers  in  the  intestine,  and  is  apt  to  produce  severe 
nervous  eymptom!i,  such  as  epileptie  seinurcs,  insensibility  aud  mental 
derangement,  and  melancholia  {Grasti,  Comini).""' 

Keceiit  observations  go  to  prove  that  tbe  Tronia  nana  ia  very  widely 
distributed.  It  especially  attacks  children  and  young  persons.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Bilharz  in  Egypt,  and  since  then  lias  been  recognised 
as  of  common  occurrence  in  Italy  and  Sicily.'"'  It  it  probable  that  it 
exists  elsewhere  more  frequently  than  ia  supposed.  Jtatuoti  baa  pub- 
lished an  account  which  goes  to  prove  that  it  was  observed  in  England 


so  long  ago  as  1856.'"^    According  to  Graxsi,  Tssnia  nana  is  in  Sicily  the 
commonest  parasite.     Tbe  number  present  in  a  single  individual  may 

reach  4000-5000.     Merlent  baa  shown  that  it  occurs  in  Germany.'" 

4.  Tnnla  dimlnata  sen  flavopunctata.^HVin'aiu/,  and  after  him  Leldy  and 
/'aroiui,'"  have  described  a  lanLsite  of  the  human  intestine  wliieh  they  called 
T»tiia  (iBvopunctata.  It  wan  Ister  identified  by  ^'nuii  with  Ttcnia  diniinaUl, 
which  infests  certain  of  the  rata.  II  is  allied  to  'fmnia  nana,  is  ao-6o  cm.  in 
length,  has  a  rudimentary  rostellum  and  no  booklets.  The  eggs  are  twice  as  large 
as  those  of  Tffinia  nana.    The  embrj-onal  integument  is  thickened  at  the  poles, 

5.  Tenia  cncumerina  (HliptKO). — This  is  a  worm  which  averages 
15-50  cm.  in  length.  The  head  ia  furnished  ivitb  four  suckers  and  a 
prominent  roatellum  upon  which  the  booklets  are  arranged  in  five  or 
six  row8.  The  first  forty  proglottides  are  quadrilateral,  those  which  suc- 
ceed elongated  and  rounded,  and  measure  at  tbe  extremity  6-15  mm.  by 
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3  mm.  in  breadtli.  Tlie  miLture  aegrueiits  nre  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
reailily  separate  from  those  nenrer  to  the  head.  The  panwite  is  distin- 
(piiahed  from  otiiers  which  infest  man  by  the  twofold  litems  and  genital 
pore  in  eacli  segment.  The  eggSj  when  slieJ,  Lave  a  diameter  of  0.05  mm., 
ami  contain  an  embryo  furnisiied  with  liooklets. 


The  parasite  is  not  at  all  rare  amongst  human  beings;""'  it  especially 
infests  children,  and  is  acquired  by  them  from  dogs  by  swaHuwing  the 
dog-louse  (Trichndoctes  eanis),  which  is  the  host  of  the  larva, 

ir  forms  of  tapeworm  known  to 


fin.  S3,~Hiii>lnrBoUiriacH|ihaliuUtiu(c.  vye-plew  til..  obJccClVf  tV'.,  llrMf 
ryr-flcet  Vt..  ob]«Uve  IV.),    fJtrt  Dr.  Ci-ri. 
a.  ScEDoncdgii;  Ji,S«lioii  Uio  Hut ;  e.  l-meluUidBt ;  4.  EggL 


6.  Bothiiocephalus  latUB,'"^ — Tliia  worm  attains  a  length  of  5-8 
metres.  The  lieail  is  ov<)id,  and  2  mm.  long  by  i  mm.  broad.  It  is 
deft,  and  provided  with  two  lateral  suckers,  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  line.     It  has  no  hooklete.     The  proglottides  are  at  first  short 
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and  small.  They  increase  in  breadth  as  they  proceed,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  parasite  approach  the  square  form. 

The  uterus  of  mature  proglottides  containing  eggs  exhibits  a  retiform 
arrangement,  and  appears  superficially  as  a  small  rosette.  This  uterine 
rosette  is  characteristic  of  Bothriocephalus  latus. 

The  eggs  are  oval,  and  measure  0.07  mm.  by  0.045  °^°^  They  are 
covered  with  a  brown  shell,  and  open  by  a  small  lid  at  one  end.  They 
contain  centrally- transparent  masses  of  protoplasm  of  uniform  size.  The 
arrangement  of  the  genital  organs  makes  it  certain  that  they  will  be 
shed,  and  thus  afifords  a  secure  resource  to  diagnosis.  Bothriocephalus 
latus  has  recently  acquired  an  increased  clinical  significance,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  found  frequently  by  difFereut  observers  in  conjunction 
with  the  symptoms  of  pernicious  anaemia. ^^^ 

Other  varieties  of  this  parasite  have  been  observed,  as  the  B.  cordatus  in 
Greenland, ^^'^  and  the  B.  ligaloides  in  Japan  and  China.  The  latter  infests  the 
sab-peritoneal  tissae,  and  especially  that  of  the  lumbar  region  in  man.^'^ 

The  presence  of  one  of  the  tape-worms  here  described  is  made  evident 
— apart  from  clinical  symptoms,  which  do  not  concern  us  here — by  the 
discovery  of  proglottides  in  the  stools. 

A  careful  microscopical  examination  with  a  medium  power  (Hartnack 
objective  IV.,  Zeiss  objective  C,  Reichert  objective  IV.)  may  show  the 
eggs  in  the  faeces.  When  it  is  supposed  that  a  patient  is  suffering  from 
tape-worm,  whilst  yet  no  evidence  of  the  parasite  can  be  derived  from  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  stools,  it  is  well  to  mix  these  with  water,  which 
is  constantly  poured  off  and  renewed  until  the  greater  part  of  the  faecal 
mass  has  been  dissolved.  An  examination  of  the  sediment  will  then 
probably  reveal  the  eggs,  if  the  suspicion  be  well  foundeiL  Stenbeck^s 
sedimentator  may  be  used  with  advantage  here.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  Bothriocephalus,  however,  that  eggs  are  sure  to  exist  in  the  faeces. 
This  is  not  so  with  the  taeniae.  To  determine  to  what  form  of  tape- 
worm a  particular  proglottis  belongs,  the  best  proceeding  is  to  examine 
the  specimen,  mounted  in  glycerine,  with  a  low  magnifying  power ;  and 
the  same  thing  may  be  done  if  a  head  be  obtained. ^^^ 

Cysts  of  echinococcua  and  booklets  may  be  found  in  the  faeces  when  a  hydatid 
cyst  has  burst  into  the  intestine.  Heller  "^  was  able  by  the  discovery  of  such  a 
cyst  to  diagnose  a  doubtful  liver  complaint  as  one  of  hydatids. 

(b,)  Trematoda.^^^ — The  varieties  of  distomata,  D.  hepaticum  and 
D.  lanceolatum,  have  been  found  in  rare  instances  in  the  intestine  or 
biliary  pjissages  of  man. 

1.  Distoma  hepaticum. — This  is  a  leaf -shaped  worm,  measuring  30 
mm.  by  1 2  mm.  The  head  is  short,  and  furnished  with  a  sucker.  There 
is  another  sucker  on  the  ventral  aspect,  and  in  front  of  this  the  genital 
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pore  is  aituatf-J.  The  latter  leads  to  a  uterus,  which  is  convohiled  like 
a  ball  of  wool  and  crowded  with  eggs.  Oq  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  bodj  are  a  number  of  prickly  scalea  By  their  meaus 
the  parasite  can  be  recognised  from  a  fragment  derived  from  the  liver  or 
fieccK.  The  alimentary  canal  is  bipartite,  and  often  distended  with  blood 
and  bile. 

The  eggs  are  oval,  0,13  ram.  long  and  0.08  mm.  broad,  brown  in 
colour,  and  covered  with  a  fibell  conaisting  of  two  layers ;  one  end  is 
broader  than  the  other,  and  opens  by  a  small  lid,  like  the  egg  of  Bothrio- 
cephalus  (see  ftg.  83),  which,  however,  ia  not  so  brown  in  colour.  They 
contain  daughter-cell  a,  which  are  visible  through  the  Bbell.     The  worm 
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enters  the  inteiatine  and  is  voided  with  the  fiecea.     Bienner,  Boatroem, 
and  Baeh^^*  have  described  theae   parasites  as   occurring  in    human 

2.  Distoma  lanceolatom. — This  entozoon  is  from  8  to  10  mm.  long 
anil  I  to  3.5  mm.  broiid.  It  is  lance-shaped,  as  its  name  implies,  and 
pointed  at  either  extremity,  but  more  bo  in  front  than  behind.  The 
surface  is  without  scales,  and  the  intestine  bipartite  but  unbranched  (see 
fig.  85).  Behind  the  ventral  sucker  are  two  lobular  teaticleB,  and  behind 
these  the  convoluted  uterus  filled  with  small  brown  eggs. 

The  eggs  are  0.04  mm.  long  and  0.03  mm.  broad,  and  they  contain  the 
mature  embryo.     Sistozero  "^  maintains  that  when  the  worm  is  present 
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in  the  intestine  its  eggs  are  to  be  found  in  the  stools.  The  observations 
of  Baeh  "*  corroborate  this  view.  Perroiicito  "'  found  the  e^s  of  this 
fluke  in  the  case  of  persons  infested  by  anchylostoma. 


The  lost  two  forma  of  parasites  but  rarely  occur  in  man,  and  con- 
sequently neither  they  nor  their  ova  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  fieces. 
Moreover,  they  very  seldom  cause  serious  symptoms. 


3.  DtatoDM  ratIiiuil*L"' — This  distoma  was  deacribed  b;  Rathonit,  who  observed 
the  first  specimen  in  a  ChineBe  woman,  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  The  host 
suffered  from  saveie  pains,  lefeired  to  the  liver.     The  parasite  resembles  D. 


hepaticum,  bat  ia  ]arger  (25  mm.) ;  the  ramiScationi  of  the  alimentar;  canal  ore 
less  complex,  especiaUy  tonarde  the  hinder  end. 
For  further  particolars  Piorier  may  be  consulted. 

4.  DlBtoma  Binense  (D.  gjxilhuiatum). — This  parasite,  about  18  nun. 
long,  is,  when  living,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  its  covering  is  so  trans- 
parent that  the  viacetH  are  clearly  visible.  It  is  broad  in  the  middle, 
and  pointed  at  either  end,  but  more  so  anteriorly  {fig.  86).  The  buccal 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  abdominal  sucker.  Behind  the  latter  is 
a  simply  convoluted  uterus,  and  behind  this  two  testicles  having  a  star- 
sliaped  lobular  arrangement.  The  alimentary  canal  is  bipartite  and 
unbranched.  The  eggs  ai-e  oval,  lidded,  and  spiked  at  the  opposite  end 
(fig.  86).     They  are  0.028  to  0.3  mm.  long,  and  0.016  to  0.017  ^^■ 


broad.  The  parasite  is  endemic  in  parts  of  Japan,  and  gives  rise  to 
serious  liver  trouble. 

5.  DlBtoma  felinenm  (/>.  nibiricum,  D.  Winogradoffi,'^^^). — This  fluke 
resembles  the  last  in  shape  and  appearance.  The  chief  difference  is  in 
the  testicles,  which  in  Distoma  felineum  consist  of  4  to  5  smooth  lobes, 
which  are  not  further  divided.  The  eggs  are  0.026  to  0.03  mm.  long,  and 
o.oi  I  to  0.0)5  in"!-  lifoad,  lidded  at  the  pointed  end  ;  more  oblong  than 
those  of  D.  sinensc,  itiid  somewhat  flattened  on  one  side.  The  usual 
host  of  this  parasite  is  the  cat  or  the  dog,  hut  it  has  lately  been  observed 
in  the  human  inluibitants  of  Tomsk  by  Winogradoff. 

GLASS  n.— ANNELIDA. 

I.  Onler  Neiiiatoda  {Round  Worms). 

II.  Famihj  Asrarithc.^^ 

1.  ABcarU  Ittmblicoldes  (common  roundworm). — This  is  a  cylindrical 
worm,  of  some  size,  with  a  body  that  tapers  from  before  backwards. 
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The  male  ia  250  mm.  and  the  female  400  mm.  long.  The  head,  which 
is  distinct  from  the  body,  consiste  of  three  conical  pcomiuences  (lips) 
furnished  with  tactile  papilUe  and  minute  teeth.  The  caudal  process  of 
&e  male  is  folded  hook-like  on  the  ahdominal  surface,  and  is  provided 
witli  papUlse.  In  the  female  the  vulva  lies  deeply  behind  the  anterior 
third  of  the  body.  The  eggs  are  nearly  round,  and  brownish  yellow  in 
colour.  Their  diameter  ia  0.06  to  0.07  mm.  In  the  fresh  state  they  are 
covered  externally  with  an  albuminous  layer,  and  beneath  this  is  a  tough 
shell,  which  in  turn  encloses  the  very  granular  contents. 


U  luDibrlculiIeB. 
a.  Hvid:  b.  Hinder  Kiiul  end  ot  maie :  r.  Egg;  a.  SlKle. 
b.  SllghUr  niiignined ;  e.  (ef e-pEece  I.,  objective  Sa,  Rticherl) ;  d.  h*ll  nitunl 


The  Ascaris  lumbricoides  infests  the  small  intestine  in  man,  and  it 
appears  to  be  common  to  all  climates.  It  occurs  also  in  cattle  and  in 
sheep.  It  has  no  special  medical  interest ;  but  it  is  thought  by  Liilz^^^ 
to  cause  spasm  and  tympanitis,  and  to  impede  nutrition  in  cliildren. 
Kartvlit^^  records  a  case  of  death  iu  a  man  following  directly  upon  an 
invasion  of  the  liver  by  ascarides.  Severe  nervous  symptoms  also,  as 
amaurosis,  strabismus,  and  evidence  of  meningitis, '^^  have  been  found 
to  accompany  their  presence  in  great  abundance.  They  have  caused 
death  by  invailing  the  liver. ^^* 
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2.  Aflcaxis  ayataz  (ruund  worm  of  the  cat).— This  worm  closely 
resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  smaller,  and  is  readily  dtatinguiahi-id 
from  it  by  the  sbape  of  its  head,  which  ie  pointed,  and  bears  two  lateral 
wing-sb3i>e(I  procesaea.  Tbe  mole  is  45-60  mm.  long,  and  the  female 
T10-I20  mm.  The  eggs  are  globular,  larger  than  those  of  A.  lum- 
bricoides,  and  covered  with  a  dimpled  shell  (fig.  89). 

3,  OzTiuifl  Teimicnluis  (common  thread-worm  or  teat-worm), — The 
female  is  10  mm.  in  length,  and  exhibits  two  fuUy-developed  uteri, 
which  extend  symmetrically  backwards  from  the  vaginal  orifice.  The 
male  is  rather  leas  than  half  the  length  of  the  female,  and  its  tail  is  pro- 
vided with  six  pairs  of  papillfe.  The  head  of  both  sexea  is  similar.  It 
displays  a  remarkable  cuticular  enlargement  and  small  prominent  lips. 


t.  FboiiIs  :  e.  Head ;  d.  E 


The  BggB  are  irregularly  oval,  and  measure  yj^r  {°-°5  mni.)  by  yj'gj 
(0.02-0.03  Dim.)  inch.  The  shell  is  membranous,  and  consists  of  two 
or  three  laminte.  Its  contents  are  coarsely  granular.  The  eggs  often 
contain  an  embryo  with  an  indistinct  alimentary  canal  and  a  tail  equal 
to  half  the  entire  length.  The  presence  of  the  parasite  is  attended  with 
uncomfortable  sensations,  among  whicli  itching  in  the  situation  of  the 
anus  is  prominent.'^^^ 

)3.  Family  Slrongylidte  (Levckart).^^* — To  this  family  belongs  one  of 
the  most  imiwirtatit  and  formidable  of  the  [tarasites  which  infest  the 


hu 


This 


Anchylostoma  duodenale  (Dochmtus  duodenalis,  Strongylus  duo- 
danaJis).— It  was  formerly  believed  that  this  worm  occurred  only  in 
the  tropics  and  in  certain  districts  of  Italy.*"    Of  late  years,  numeroua 
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observations  in  Egypt  {Sanduiith),  Italy  {Perremcifo  and  others '**),  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  {Mettehe  and  others  '^),  and  Belgium  '^^  have  made  it 
clear,  together  with  the  older  researches,**'  that  the  inhabitants  of  tem- 
perate regions  are  not  free  from  its  attacks. '^- 

The  Anchylostoma  is  cylindrical  in  form.  The  male  measures  8  to 
13  mm.  in  length,  the  female  lo  to  i8  mm.  The  anterior  extremity 
is  pointed,  and  reflected  towards  the  dorsal  surface.  The  oral  orifice 
is  armed  with  four  claw-like  t«eth.  The  caudal  extremity  of  the  male 
expands  into  a  pouch  with  three  flaps ;  that  of  the  female  is  pointed  and 
conical ;  the  vulva  is  situated  behind  the  middle  third  of  the  body. 


!ye-pl*ceIV.,obJ«;tivt 


The  eggs  are  smooth  and  oval,  measure  0.05  to  0.06  ram.  in  length 
and  0.03  to  0.04  mm.  in  breadth,  and  usually  contain  two  or  three  large 
daughter-cells.  The  embryos  develop  rapiiiiy  outside  the  human  body. 
In  stools  which  contain  eggs,  the  embryo  may  be  seen  and  observed 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

Except  when  anthelmintics  have  been  administered,  the  eggs  are  the 
only  signs  of  the  parasite  to  be  found  in  the  discharges,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  familiar  with  their  appearance. 
Tlie  accompanying  figure  shows  this  at  various  stages  of  their  develop- 
■  ment  (fig.  91)-* 


*  [An  iaatructive 


of  this  diseaat  is  reported  ia  the  Laneet,  February  1. 


90.] 
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The  presence  of  Anchyloatoiaa  is  to  be  sURpected  in  all  ciiseB  where 
a  severe  form  of  anemia  occurs  in  labourers  (and  especially  in  briuk- 
bumers,  minera,  and  tuonel-borera),  without  any  obvious  und  sufficient 
cause.  Tt  U,  however,  necessHty  to  hear  in  mind  that  Dothriocephalus 
latiia  produces  similar  symptoms  (p.  zi6).  Examination  of  the  slools 
will  then  aflbrd  the  means  of  diagnosis.  If  the  intestines  contain 
Anchyloetoraa,  the  characteristic  eggs  with  their  large  blaatomeres  will 
i>e  seen.  If  any  uncertainty  as  to  their  nature  shouid  persist,  the  fKuil 
substances  containing  them  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  days 
ill  a  warm  place,  and  again  examined  microscopically,     The  process  of 


I.  Head  (eye-place  tl    obieiUve  hji.  a.;,  Zn* 
/.  B8g.(«»-pl»"U    objccllvc  o,' /riu),  a! 

Dr.  Cori. 
■I.  paatarioTeuilatniale(i)rii-ple<:DlV.,  uli]i-et 

v.,  Ztiti),  Bfler  PntT-  Chiari, 


segmentation  of  the  egg  will  then  Iw  seen  to  have  advanced,  and  fully 
developed  embryos  will  be  visible  here  and  there.  The  aduiinistration 
of  anthelmintics,  and  especially  of  the  (Ethereal  extract  of  male-fern, 
will  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  mature  worm,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
resulting  discharges  cannot  fail  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  [Satuimlh^^'^ 
tinds  thymol  by  far  the  most  efficient  vermicide  in  cases  of  anchylos- 
tomiasia.] 

The  character  of  the  stools  in  this  affection  varies  greatly.  Diarrhoea 
is  usuaUy  present,  and  blood  is  frequently  passed.  But  it  may  happen 
that  the  discharges  are  altogether  normal.  They  have  been  known  to  con' 
tain  great  quantities  of  Charcot- Ley  den  crystals  {LeiehtensleJ-n,  see  ante). 
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Investigations  by  Bohkmd  ^^  on  the  subject  of  metabolism  in  men  in- 
fested by  Anchylostoma,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  increased  dis- 
tribution of  proteids  is  due  to  a  toxine  secreted  by  the  parasite.  [In  the 
report  of  the  Ceylon  Commission,  1887,^^  anchylostomiasis  was  stated 
to  be  a  cause  of  beri-beri.  The  association  is  probably  accidental 
(Sonsino).]  ^^ 

y.  Family  Trichoiracheltdce  {Leuckart),^^ 

1.  TxichoceplialnB  dispar  (whip-worm).- — This  worm  has  a  whip-like 
form,  consisting  of  a  short,  stout  hinder  part,  and  a  long,  spiral,  filiform 
process  anteriorly.  The  male  is  40  mm.,  and  the  female  50  mm.  long. 
The  short  hinder  part  measures  i  mm.  in  thickness  (fig.  92). 


Fio.  92.— Trichocephalus  dispar. 

a.  Male ;  h.  Female ;  c  Eggs.    a.  h.  slightly  magnified ;  <;.  (eye-piece  II.,  objective  IV 

Zeiu),     After  Dr.  Cori. 


The  eggs,  which  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  fsBces,  are  brown 
in  colour,  0.05-0.06  mm.  long  and  0.02  mm.  broad.  The  shell  shows  a 
double  contour,  and  is  flattened  at  either  end,  where  it  is  furnished  with 
a  small  lid,  formed  of  a  glossy  substance.  The  yolk  is  very  granular 
(fig.  92).  According  to  Emi  ^^"^  and  others,  this  parasite,  together  with 
Anchylostoma  and  an  insect-larva,  produces  the  beri-beri  disease  which 
is  endemic  in  Sumatra.  This  view  is,  however,  opposed  by  other  writers 
(ScJieube,  Scheffer), 

2.  Trichina  spiralis. ^^ — Trichina  occurs  in  two  different  forms  in 
the  human  body,  according  as  its  habitat  is  the  muscular  tissue  or  the 
intestine.     It  is  with  the  trichina  of  the  intestine  that  we  have  to  do 
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here,  since  this  form  alone  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  the  fnces.  The 
male  is  1.5  mm.  in  length,  and  the  female  3  mm-  The  former  has  four 
prominent  papilUe  situated  between  the  conical  protuberances  at  the 
extremity.  The  aesual  organs  of  the  female  consist  of  a  tubular  ovary, 
which  is  placed  at  tlie  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  a  tubular  uterus, 
with  which  the  ovary  communicates  in  front  (fig.  93).  Impregnation 
takes  place  in  the  intestine.  The  eggs  develop  into  embryos  while  still 
within  the  uterus,  and  the  newly  bom  parasite  almost  immediately  per- 
forates the  gut,  and  becomes  embedded  in  the  muscles  of  its  host. 


.  Male,  uid  b,  Kemnle  iDtcitlniU 
l«1or  enj  ol  male  (o.  *.  eye-pl 
piece  II.,  ulijectlvc  IV.,  Zno). 


Of  their  own  accord  these  worms  rarely  pass  with  the  stools.  But 
in  any  case  where  thitre  is  reason  tu  believe  that  trichinous  meat  has 
been  eaten  and  trichinosis  is  apprehended,  an  anthelmintic  may  be 
given,  and  the  detection  of  intestinal  trichina  in  the  fscea  will  establish 
the  diagnosis  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  affection. 

8.  Rhabdomma  ttrmtgyloidea  {Leuckari). — Certain  nematode  worms 
have  been  discovered  in  the  stoob  in  cases  of  Cochin'China  dianbosa 
{Iformaitrt,  Bavay,  .Set/ert).'^'  They  occur  commonly  in  conjunction 
with  Anchyloatoma  {Grasti,  Parrona,  Perroneito).^*"     It  was  formerly 
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thought  that  there  were  two  distinct  parasites  of  thia  kind,  vis., 
Anguillula  inteatinalia  and  AnguiUula  stercomlie;  but  more  recent  ob- 
aervations  by  Leuckart  and  Oraaai^*^  have  shown  that  the  latter  ia  only 
an  intermediate  form  in  the  development  of  A  intestinahs  A  complete 
knovrledge  of  the  subject,  however,  imphes  an  acquaintance  with  this 
form,  as  it  may  be  confounded  with  other  Helminthidie  The  life- 
history,  according  to  Grassi,  is  aa  followa  — 

The  Anguillula  which  infests  the  human  intestine  deposits  eggs,  from 
which  the  youi^  are  produced  as  embryos  or  larvae  Tlieso  are  dis- 
charged ^vith  the  stools.  As  found  there,  they  already  exhibit  sexual 
maturity  (Anguillula  atercoralis)  and  produce  embryos,  which  undergo 


I.  Female ;  h.  Malv 


no  further  change  in  the  human  system.  Tlie  body  of  this  worm  is 
round,  and  shows  faint  traces  of  transverse  striation.  Tlie  head  is  in 
the  form  of  a  blunted  cone  (fig,  94)  and  sessile  upon  the  body.  It  is 
furnished  with  two  lateral  jaws,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  teeth.  The 
male  is  0.88  and  the  female  1.22  mm.  long.  Anguillula  int«stinnlis 
measures  2.25  mm.  in  length  and  0.04  mm.  in  thickness  at  its  middle. 
It  has  a  triangular  mouth  closed  by  three  small  lips.  The  vulva  lies  at 
the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  (wsterior  third.  Its  habitat  is  the 
small  intestine.  The  eggs  resemble  those  of  Anchylostoma  duodenale. 
but  are  longer,  more  elliptical,  and  pointed  at  the  poles.  In  recent 
stools  the  larvte  alone  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  doubtful  wiiether  the 
parasite   is  directly    mischievous;    but   its   constant   association   with 
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Anchylostoma,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the   two  may  be  con- 
founded, render  ite  recognition  a  matter  of  consequence. 

3.  Insects. — It  requires  to  be  noticed  that  insect  larvie  infest  the 
stools.  Joseph  **'  has  reported  a  number  of  species,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  taken  into  the  intestine  with  food  (cheese,  meat),  and  give 
rise  to  a  variety  of  morbid  symptoms,  as  colicky  pains,  vomiting, 
&c  Special  meution  may  be  made  of  the  immature  cheese-maggot 
(Piophila  casei)  and  Orosophila  melanogastra,  which  are  derived 
from  curdled  milk,  and  may  attain  the  chrysalis  form  in  the  iul«stine 
before  they  are  discharged  per  rectum.  Of  other  species  are  the  larve 
of  three  varieties  of  Homalomyia,  of  Hydrothea  meteorica,  Cyrtoneura 
stabulans,  Calliphora  erythrocephala,  Follenia  rudis,  Lucilia  ceesar  and 
r^ina,  Sarcophaga  luumorrhoidalis  and  hEematodes,  and  Eristalis  arbus- 
tonim,  all  of  which  are  apt  to  occur.  Rembold,  Lampa,  and  Kohn"^*^ 
have  also  observed  in  the  stools  certain  lancet'shnped  bodies,  8  mm. 

FIB.  9;.— Bsmfttoldln  Crritali  trom  Acholic  Stooli  (eye-piece  III.,  objective  Ba,  Brirhfrt). 


long,  whicli  arc  covered  with  hair  and  indented  on  the  surface,  and 
these  have  been  identitied  by  V.  Graf  as  the  larvas  of  Anthomyi». 
[Finlaijmn  '**  records  a  case  in  which  swarms  of  larvw  were  [lassed  alive 
from  the  bowel  of  a  man.  He  identified  the  insect  as  Anthomyia  cani- 
cularis  or  scalaris.] 

4.  Crystals. — Crystalline  bodies  are  a  common  constituent  of  the 
fteces,  and  in  some  cases  are  to  be  found  in  great  quantities.  They  may 
be  organic  or  inorganic. 

1.  Oharcot-Leyden  Crystals. — These  bodies,  of  which  an  adequate 
description  has  already  been  given  in  connection  with  the  Blood  (ji.  34) 
and  tbu  Sputum  (p.  iiO  an<l  fig.  64),  are  com jmra lively  rarely  to  be  seen 
in  the  fwccs.  Nothnatjel  has  met  with  them  in  typhoid  fever,  and 
Leidileiiiiteryi  '■'^  in  phthisis  anil  anchylostomiasis.  Their  presence,  how- 
ever, hoM  no  patlnilogicul  significance. 

2.  Htematoidin  Onrstals. — It  is  surprising  that  so  little  attention  has 
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been  paid  to  this  subject.  Vffelmann,^*^  indeed,  remarkB  that  crystals 
of  fanmatoidin  are  sometimes  present  in  the  diecha^es  of  infante  at  the 
breast;  but  apart  from  this  notice  the  matter  hae  been  passed  hj  in 
silence.  The  author  has  found  these  crystals  often  enough  in  the  feces, 
especially  in  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  from  over-eating,  and  in  many 
instances  in  which  blood  had  been  discharged  into  the  intestine  some 
time  (several  days)  before  the  xtools  were  passed.  They  usually  exhibit 
an  ill-marked  crystalline  structure.  Particularly  good  specimens  were 
seen  in  the  stools  of  a  patient  suffering  from  nephritis.  The  crystals 
are  sometimes  free,  and  sometimes  enclosed  in  masses  of  a  shining 
substance  which  resembles  mucin  (fig.  95).  Similar  crystals  were  found 
in  the  liquid  motions  of  a  man  who  Buffered  from  pernicious  aneemia 
(c.  Jahtch). 

3.  OholeBteiin. — This  substance  enters  normally  into  the  constitution 
of  the  fieces,  and  can  always  be  obtained  from  them. 


It  seldom  appears  in  ite  crystalline  form  (fig.  130),  according  to 
Nothnagel,  and  the  statement  is  undoubtedly  correct.  (For  the  micro- 
scopical and  chemical  character  of  cholesterin,  see  chapters  on  Spvimn 
and  Urine.) 

4.  Fat  Crystals. — Nothnagel,  in  his  well-known  monograph,^*'  states 
that  fatty  substances  occur  in  the  fceces  in  the  form  of  needles. 
Gerhardt  '*'  found  quite  an  enormous  quantity  of  organic  crystals  in  the 
stools  of  jaundice  (fig.  96).  He  was  himself  of  opinion  that  such  bodies 
consisted  of  tyrosin;  but  one  of  his  pupils,  named  Oesterlein,^**  who 
pursued  the  investigation  further  under  Gerkardt's  auspices,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  chemically  they  were  lime  and  magnesia  salts  of  the 
higher  fatty  acids,  and  that,  therefore,  soaps  of  lime  and  magnesia  bases 
form  a  part  of  such  discharges.  According  to  iSfiwf e/mann,^*"  they  are 
sotlium  soaps.  The  author,  however,  can  add  his  own  testimony  to 
Gerhardt's  statement,  for  he  has  repeatedly  seen  great  quantities  of 
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crystals  arranged  in  clusters  in  acholic  stools ;  and  is  disposed,  on  the 
grounds  of  separate  investigation,  and  especially  of  the  ascertained 
character  of  similar  bodies  occurring  in  other  excretions  (see  chapter  on 
Urine),  to  believe  that  such  crystals  do  not  consist  of  tyrosin,  but  rather 
of  a  combination  of  the  alkaline  earths  with  the  higher  fatty  acids. 

Uffelmann,^^^  who  had  already  observed  these  crystals  in  the  discharges 
of  infants,  arrived  independently  at  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not 
consist  of  tyrosin.  According  to  Fr,  Muller,^^^  their  presence  indicates 
an  impediment  to  the  absorption  of  fat  from  the  intestines. 

In  cases  of  jaundice,  so  frequent  among  children,  such  crystals  are 
profusely  present  in  the  stools,  and  they  are  normally  found  in  those 
of  infants  during  lactation  {v,  Jaksch), 

5.  Oxalate  and  other  Organic  Salts  of  Lime. — Oxalate  of  lime  is  a 
sufficiently  common  constituent  of  the  fsBces,  and  appears  on  micro- 
scopical examination  (see  fig.  ii8).  According  to  Nothnagel,  it  is  always 
derived  from  the  food.  It  is  most  abundant  after  a  vegetable  diet,  and 
when  manifested  in  considerable  quantity  the  discharges  also  contain 
abundant  debris  of  plant-tissues. 

Uffelmann^^^  asserts  that  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime  occur  in  the 
discharges  of  children  as  sheaves  of  radiating  needles.  Other  organic 
salts  of  lime,  as  the  acetic  and  butyric  acid  salts,  have  been  observed  in 
the  discharges  of  persons  suffering  from  acute  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrh  (r.  Jakach)}^ 

6.  Carbonate  of  Lime  occurs  rarely  in  the  stools  as  amorphous  par- 
tides  and  dumb-bell  figures  (fig.  131). 

7.  Sulphate  of  Oalcium. — This  salt  is  very  seldom  present  in  the 
stools.  It  can  be  obtained,  however,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  the  fsBces,  which  shows  that  other  lime  salts  are  present.  Its  form 
presents  the  same  variety  here  as  in  the  urine  (fig.  122). 

8.  Phosphate  of  Lime. — This  substances  crystallises  in  stout  or  elon- 
gated wedges,  grouped  together  so  as  to  form  larger  or  smaller  gland- 
like masses  (fig.  121).  The  presence  of  such  crystals  in  the  feeces  is 
without  pathological  significance. 

Other  salts  of  lime  are  occasionally  met  with.  They  are  impregnated 
with  bile-colouring  matters,  and  deeply  stained  a  yellow  colour. 

9.  Triple  Phosphate. — The  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 
occurs  sometimes  as  well-formed  coffin-lid  crystals  (fig.  119),  sometimes 
ill-defined  crystalline  masses,  and  very  rarely  in  the  elder-leaf  arrange- 
ment (tig.  127). 

Perfect  crystals  are  most  commonly  to  be  found  in  fluid  motions, 
and  in  the  mucus  which  adheres  sometimes  to  the  feeces,  whether  liquid 
or  solid.  Fragments  of  coffin-lid  crystals  alone  may  be  visible,  and 
these  often  exhibit  fissures  and   flaws,  or  there  may  only  be   mere 
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eplintera  {Nothnagel).  It  ia  notable  that  these  crystals  seldom  take 
up  bile  pigment.  By  their  chemical  constitution  they  may  be  readily 
recognised ;  and  they  dissolve  easily,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in 
acetic  acid  (p.  133). 

10.  Sulphide  Ot  BiBmath  Otystals. — When  preparations  of  bismuth 
have  been  taken  internally,  the  stools  may  be  found  to  contain  crystals 
which  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  chloride  of  hfematin 
(luemin).  They  consist  of  sulphide  of  bismuth,  ns  may  readily  be  shown 
by  a  comparison  with  the  bodies  formed  when  nitrate  of  bismuth  ia 
added  to  ammonium  sulphide. 

m.  OHEUICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FfCEB.— In  striking 
contrast  with  the  valuable  information  to  be  derived  from  the  naked-eye 


and  microscopic  investigation  of  the  ficces,  is  the  very  slight  assistance 
which  the  chemical  examination  of  those  discharges  tends  to  the  purposes 
of  diagnosis. 

A.  OrETanic  Substances. 

1.  Huclll. — Mucin,  AS  Hoppfi-Seyler^^'-  has  said,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  basis  of  the  feecal  substances,  a  statement  which  cau  bo  confirmed 
by  the  author.  Fr.  Miiller,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  mucin  is 
not  so  abundantly  present  in  the  stools.  For  the  detection  of  mucin 
in  the  stools  the  following  process  may  be  recommended  t — The  fsecea 
are  stirred  np  with  water,  their  own  hulk  of  lime-water  added,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  tested  with  acetic  acid  for  mucin  (see  eliapter  on  Urine). 
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2.  Albumin. — The  presence  of  albumin  may  be  shown  as  follows : — 
The  fsBces  are  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  to  which  a  trace 
of  acetic  acid  has  been  added,  and  a  watery  extract  is  thus  made.  This 
is  repeatedly  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  may  be  submitted  to  the  tests  for 
albumin  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Unne  (q,  i?.).  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  no  proteid  reactions  can  be  obtained,  but  albumin  occurs 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  stools  of  typhoid  and  diarrhoea.  In  one 
instance,  much  serum-albumin  was  found  in  the  discharges  of  a  chlorotic 
woman,  who  passed  pale  stools  almost  devoid  of  bile ;  and  once  again  in 
the  case  of  a  patient  whose  stools  were  deficient  in  bile,  but  who  was 
not  jaundiced  {v.  JaJcsch), 

8.  Peptone. — For  the  detection  of  peptone,  the  faeces  should  be 
mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  thin  pulpy  fluid,  then  boiled,  and 
filtered  while  still  hot.  The  filtrate  will  be  clear  or  slightly  tinged  with 
red.  When  it  has  cooled,  it  may  be  tested  for  albumin  with  acetic 
acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  usually  happens  that  the  liquid 
becomes  a  little  turbid  when  the  acetic  acid  is  added  (mucin),  but  the 
turbidity  does  not  extend  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
When  this  is  so,  the  mucin  may  bo  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead, 
the  filtrate  tested  in  the  manner  afterwards  to  be  described  (chapter  on 
Urine)  with  phosphotungstic  acid,  and  the  fluid  which  finally  remains 
may  be  submitted  to  the  biuret  test.  Should  it  happen  that  the  fluid 
after  boiling  contains  albumin  as  shown  by  the  acetic  acid  and  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  test,  this  substance  must  be  removed  by  combina- 
tion with  ferric  acetate  (see  chapter  on  Urine)^  and  the  remainder  of 
the  process  conducted  as  above. 

The  author  has  never  found  peptone  in  healthy  fseces,  but  has  met 
with  it  repeatedly  in  disease.  He  has  collected  the  records  of  some  fifty 
or  sixty  cases  bearing  upon  this  matter,  and  the  results  which  were 
obtained  depend  upon  seventy  or  eighty  separate  analyses. 

Out  of  seven  cases  of  typhoid,  peptone  occurred  in  the  liquid  stools 
in  large  quantities  in  five.  Its  presence  remained  doubtful  in  one,  and 
it  was  absent  from  the  discharges  of  the  seventh. 

It  was  present  in  all  cases  where  the  stools  contained  pus,  as  in  dysen- 
tery (two  cases),  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestine  (three  cases),  and 
suppurative  peritonitis  discharging  pus  into  the  intestine  (one  case). 

In  hepatic  affections  the  character  of  the  faeces  in  this  respect  was 
very  inconstant.  In  a  series  of  cases  of  catarrhal  jaundice  with  more 
or  less  acholic  stools,  no  peptone  was  to  be  found ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  thin  non- purulent  discharges  from  a  patient  with  syphilitic 
inflammation  of  the  liver  exhibited  it  in  considerable  quantity.  It 
occurred  plentifully  in  certain  cases  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  and  of  car- 
cinoma of  the  liver. 
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Acholic  stools  without  jaundice  were  generally  rich  in  peptone,  but 
the  results  of  analysis  in  these  cases  show  much  variety  {v.  supra), 

4.  Urea. — The  presence  of  urea  may  be  best  ascertained  by  the 
method  previously  described  (p.  79).  For  the  estimation  of  metabolism, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogenous  substances 
contained  in  the  faeces.  To  do  this,  the  stools  should  be  treated  with 
dilute  acid  (to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  ammonia)  and  dried.  The 
usual  method  for  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  will  then  serve  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  bodies  present  (see  chapter  on 
Urine), 

5.  Uric  Acid  and  Xanthin  Bases. —  It  would  appear  from 

WeintraiuTs^^  observations,  that  the  faeces  both  of  health  and  disease 
(in  leukaemia)  may  contain  uric  acid  and  xanthin  substances.  (For  their 
detection,  see  Chapter  VII.) 

6.  Carbohydrates. — Various  carbohydrates  occur  in  the  faeces.  Of 
these,  starch  is  the  most  prominent.  It  may  be  recognised  at  any  time 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Hoppe-Seyler  ^^^  asserts  that  grape-sugar 
and  certain  gummy  carbohjdrates  may  be  contained  in  the  stools. 

To  ascertain  the  presence  of  these  substances,  the  faeces  must  be 
boiled  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  partially  evaporated  on  a 
water-bath.  One  part  of  the  fluid  may  then  be  tested  with  Trommer's 
or  the  phenyl-hydrazin  test  for  sugar.  To  another  part  a  little  of  the 
iodo-potassic-iodide  solution  may  be  added,  to  show  the  presence  of 
starch.  The  remainder  of  the  fluid  may  now  be  distilled,  and  the 
residue  extracted  with  alcohol  and  aether  (see  chapter  on  Urine) ;  the 
extract  boiled  with  water  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  partially  evaporated  ; 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiled ;  saturated  with  caustic 
soda;  treated  again  with  cupric  sulphate,  and  boiled.  The  reduction 
phenomenon  will  show  the  presence  of  dextrin  and  gums  {Hoppe- 
Seyler).^^ 

The  property  of  benzoyl  chloride  to  form  insoluble  compounds  witli 
carbohydrates  in  alkaline  solutions  may  also  be  utilised  as  a  test. 

7.  Acids. 

(a.)  Bile  Acids. — For  the  detection  of  bile  acids,  the  distillation 
residue  of  the  faeces  may  be  tested  in  the  manner  already  described  in 
connection  with  the  blood  (p.  88).  If  biliary  acids  be  present  in  great 
quantity,  the  application  of  Pettenkofer*s  test  directly  to  a  watery 
extract  of  the  faeces  (p.  88)  will  suffice  for  their  recognition.  They 
may  also  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  a  watery  solution  of  furfurol 
and  sulphuric  acid  (p.  86  and  chapter  on  Urine). 

(jS.)  The  Volatile  Fatty  Acids. — To  obtain  these  bodies  from  the 
faeces,  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted  : — Dilute  the  faecal  mass  with 
water,  add  phosphoric  acid,  and  distil.     The  distillate  contains  these 
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acids  together  with  indol,  phenol,  and  scatol.  If  this  distillate  be 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  again  distilled,  the  indol,  phenol, 
and  scatol  will  pass  over,  and  the  sodium  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  remain 
behind.  Let  these  now  be  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the 
residue  extracted  with  alcohol,  and  after  the  evaporation  of  the  latter 
dissolved  in  water.     The  solution  may  then  be  tested  for  fatty  acids. 

The  separation  of  the  different  fatty  acids  may  be  accomplished  by 
fractional  distillation  when  they  are  present  in  abundance.  Moreover, 
they  may  be  partially  isolated  by  precipitation  of  the  sodium  salts  with 
aether  in  alcoholic  solutions  of  varying  degrees  of  concentration  (v. 
Jakscli),^^^  When  there  is  sufficient  material  at  hand,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  convert  the  acids  into  their  silver  or  barium  salts,  and  to  effect 
their  separation  on  the  principle  of  their  different  degrees  of  solubility 
in  water. 

The  estimation  of  the  silver,  barium,  or  sodium  constituent  in  the 
corresponding  salts  may  be  effected  in  the  reactions  given  below,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  respective  acids  determined  accordingly.  Of  the 
volatile  fatty  acids,  butyric  and  acetic  acids  are  those  most  readily  to 
be  found  in  the  faeces.  ^^  Formic  and  propionic  acids  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  recognised  with  absolute  certainty,  but  we  shall  take  account 
of  them  here,  since  it  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  they  occur  in  another 
secretion  (urine).     (See  Chapter  VII.) 

(a.)  Formic  Acid. — This  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  pungent  pene- 
trating odour,  which  freezes  at  0°  C,  boils  at  100*  C,  and  is  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  water. 

1.  Free  formic  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  but  this 
reagent  will  precipitate  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  acid  from  concentrated 
solutions.  The  silver  compound  blackens  quickly  in  the  cold,  and 
when  heated  reduction  takes  place. 

2.  If  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  be  added  to  a  solution  of  a 
neutral  salt  of  formic  acid,  a  blood-red  colour  appears.  This  hue  disap- 
pears on  boiling,  and  a  rust-coloured  sediment  remains. 

3.  If  formic  acid  or  an  alkaline  salt  of  the  acid  be  heated  with 
mercuric  chloride  to  60°  or  70*  C,  a  precipitate  of  subchloride  of 
mercury  forms.  This  reaction  is  impeded  by  the  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  or  of  excess  of  an  alkaline  chloride. 

(b.)  Acetic  Acid  is  a  fluid  with  an  acrid,  pungent  odour.  Its  boiling- 
point  is  119°,  and  it  crystallises  at  0°  C.  Heated  with  ferric  chloride, 
its  salts  behave  like  those  of  formic  acid.  Nitrate  of  silver  yields  a 
precipitate  in  neutral  solutions  of  a  salt  of  acetic  acid,  and  this  preci- 
pitate dissolves  in  boiling  water  without  being  reduced. 

When  a  salt  of  this  acid  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol, 
the  characteristic  odour  of  acetic  aether  is  obtained. 
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(c.)  Propionic  Acid. — This  is  an  oily  fluid.  It  boils  at  117"  C.  Pro- 
pionic salts  exhibit  the  same  reactions  with  nitrate  of  silver  as  those  of 
formic  acid.     With  ferric  chloride  they  do  not  yield  a  red  colour. 

(d,)  Butyric  AcicL — In  the  pure  state  butyric  acid  is  an  oily  fluid, 
with  a  goat-like  odour,  which  boils  at  137°  C.  It  is  miscible  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol  and  eether.  Its  salts,  when  treated  with 
mineral  acids,  develop  the  characteristic  goaty  smell.  Ferric  chloride 
solution  does  not  give  a  red  colour  in  solutions  of  such  salts,  while 
nitrate  of  silver  forms  a  crystalline  sediment  which  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water. 

To  isolate  butyric  acid  from  the  isobntyric  acid  in  the  fsBces,  the  portion  which 
distils  at  isS"*  G.  should  be  treated  with  carbonate  of  guanidin  (BrUger  ^^^),  and 
the  guanidin  salt  obtained  converted  by  heating  into  the  corresponding  guanamin. 
The  base  examined  under  the  microscope  will  then  exhibit  the  characteristic 
pointed  rhomboids  of  the  guanamin  of  isobutyric  acid. 

Valerianic,  caproic,  and  others  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  are  also  present  in  the 
fseces.  Wegseheider^^  asserts  that  oleic,  palmitic,  stearic,  capric,  and  caproic 
acids  occur  in  the  discharges  of  infants. 

8.  Phenol* — This  substance  is  always  a  constituent  of  faeces.  When 
the  fatty  acids  have  been  converted  into  their  sodium  salts  in  the 
process  described  above  for  the  separation  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids, 
phenol  passes  over  in  the  distillate.  To  isolate  it  from  indol  and 
scatol,  the  distillate  must  be  rendered  alkaline  with  caustic  potash  and 
again  distilled.  The  phenol  remains  behind,  and  may  be  purified  by 
distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. 

(i.)  If  a  portion  of  the  distillate  now  be  treated  with  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride,  a  violet  colour  will  show  the  presence  of  phenol. 

(2.)  The  addition  of  bromine-water  to  another  portion  will  cause  the 
deposition  of  a  crystalline  sediment  of  tribromophenol. 

(3.)  Millon's  reagent  gives  a  red  colour. ^^^ 

9*  Indol  and  Scatol. — Both  these  bodies  occur  in  the  faeces,  the 
latter  having  been  detected  there  by  Brieger}^  To  separate  them 
from  the  phenol  present,  the  distillate  in  the  above  process  (see  ante, 
Volatile  fatty  acids)  should  be  treated  with  an  alkali  and  again  distilled, 
when  indol  and  scatol  will  pass  over.  Indol  forms  in  small  colourless 
scales  like  those  of  benzoic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  water  and 
very  readily  in  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed  by  strong  alkalies. 

Scatol,  which  also  crystallises  in  colourless  scales,  is  much  less  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  a  disagreeable  pungent  smell.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  fairly  strong  alkalies. 

To  obtain  either  of  these  bodies  separately,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
lesser  solubility  of  scatol  in  water,  or  of  its  property  of  resisting  the 
action  of  alkalies. 

(i.)  If  nitric  acid  which  contains  nitrous  acid  be  added  to  a  solution 
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of  indol,  a  distinct  red  colour  is  produced,  or  a  red  precipitate  if  the 
solution  be  concentrated.^®^ 

(2.)  Pine-shavings  steeped  in  hydrochloric  acid  are  turned  red  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  indoL  The  first  test,  when  applied  to  scatol,  does 
not  produce  a  red  coloration,  but  at  most  a  slight  turbidity.  The  second 
entirely  fails.  Jointly  they  will  serve  sufficiently  for  the  discrimination 
of  these  two  substances.^*® 

10.  Cholesterin,  Fats,  and  Non-Volatile  Organic  Acids.— 

Cholesterin,  as  we  have  seen,  seldom  occurs  as  crystals  in  the  faeces, 
but,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  is  in  one  form  or  the  other  an  invari- 
able constituent  of  those  discharges.  For  its  detection  chemically,  the 
residue  which  remains  when  the  volatile  fatty  acids  and  phenol  group 
have  passed  over  in  the  process  of  distillation  is  to  be  treated  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracted  first  with  alcohol  and  then  with 
cether.  (i.)  The  sethereal  extract  is  filtered,  the  (ether  removed  by 
distillation,  and  the  residue  first  digested  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  the 
water-bath,  so  as  to  remove  any  traces  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  that 
may  have  failed  to  pass  over  with  the  aether,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  again  extracted  with  aether.  (2.)  The  alcoholic  extract  is  also 
filtered,  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  finally,  as  before,  extracted  with  aether. 
In  the  alkaline  watery  residue  are  contained  the  biliary  acids  (v.  supra), 
oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids,  which,  according  to  Hoppe,  may  be 
separated  by  converting  them  into  their  barium  salts. 

Cholesterin  and  fat  are  taken  up  by  the  aether.  The  latter  is  evapo- 
rated, the  residue  treated  with  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the 
alcohol  removed  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,^®^  and  the  remain- 
ing fluid  diluted  with  water  and  extracted  with  aether.  The  fats  remain 
as  soaps  in  the  watery  solution,  while  the  cholesterin  is  dissolved  by 
the  aether. 

Cholesterin  may  be  recognised  by  the  following  tests : — 

(i.)  A  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  applied  to  the  crystals  on  a 
slide  will  cause  them  gradually  to  colour  a  reddish  yellow  round  their 
borders,  and  finally  to  grow  smaller  and  disappear. 

(2.)  When  the  crystals  are  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  added,  a  blood-red  colour  forms,  presently  changing  to  purple-red. 
The  sulphuric  acid  at  the  same  time  shows  a  strong  green  fluorescence. 

(3.)  A  particle  of  cholesterin  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been 
added  is  placed  in  a  small  dish  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water- 
bath.  It  leaves  a  yellow  stain,  which  turns  a  yellowish  red  on  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  (Schidze).^^ 

The  soap-solution  obtained  in  the  above  process  is  to  be  rendered 
acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  fatty  acids  removed 
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by  filtration.  If  the  filirate  be  neutralised  with  ammonia,  evaporated, 
and  extracted  with  alcohol,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  glycerine.  The 
fatty  acids  may  be  again  dissolved  in  aether,  repeatedly  saponified,^®* 
collected  and  dried,  and  then  identified,  first  by  ascertaining  their 
melting-points,  and  again  by  converting  them  into  their  barium  salts, 
and  determining  in  each  case  the  value  of  the  barium  constituent 
{Hoppe-Seylery^^    . 

Fats,  and  especially  neutral  fats  (tri-glyceride),  soaps,  non-volatile 
fatty  acids  and  cholesterin  are  present  in  all  faeces.  Acholic  stools 
present  them  in  relatively  large  quantities.  According  to  Muller^^'^^ 
clinical  inferences  can  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  melting  and 
solidifying  points  of  the  fatty  acida^'^^  Both  points  are  higher  in  pro- 
portion to  the  efficiency  of  intestinal  absorption.  When  the  fatty  acids 
of  the  faeces  contain  a  proportion  with  a  melting-point  so  low  as  50*  C, 
this  function  is  probably  impaired. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  fats  in  the  stools  the  methods  of 
Hoppe-Seyler  and  Benedikt  ^^^^  may  be  employed.  That  of  Miiller  ^'^^  is 
more  expeditious,  and  serves  well  for  clinical  purposes.  To  determine 
the  amount  of  fats  formed  with  a  given  diet,  as  milk  or  flesh,  powdered 
animal  charcoal  is  administered  with  the  first  meal,  which  should  be 
taken  on  an  empty  stomach.  The  earliest  resulting  faeces  are  thus 
stained  black.  A  portion  is  dried  at  100*  C,  and  by  extraction  with 
aether  in  SoxJdefs  apparatus  the  neutral  fats  and  free  fatty  acids  are 
obtained.  These  are  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol  and  a  little  aether, 
and  submitted  to  titration  with  phenol-phthalein  solution  and  alcoholic 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  result  of  titration  shows  the  proportion 
of  fatty  acids  present.  Another  portion  of  the  dried  faeces  is  extracted 
first  with  acid  alcohol  and  afterwards  with  aether  to  determine  the 
amount  of  soaps  contained  in  it.  In  intestinal  disease,  especially  such 
as  involves  the  lymphatics,  and  where  the  flow  of  bile  is  suspended 
{Miiller),^'*^  the  faeces  contain  great  quantities  of  fat,  showing  that 
absorption  is  impeded. 

11.  Colouringr  Hatters. 

1.  UrobiliiL — This  is  the  normal  colouring  matter  of  the  faeces 
(p.  189).  It  can  readily  be  obtained  from  the  stools  by  treating  them 
with  acid  alcohol 

Mehu^s^''^  method  for  the  isolation  of  urobilin  in  faeces  yields 
excellent  results.  A  watery  extract  of  the  faeces  is  made,  and  to  this 
is  added  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  2  grms.  to  the  litre,  and 
solid  ammonium  sulphate.  The  fluid  is  then  filtered,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate washed  with  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate, dried  on  a  water-bath,  and  extracted  with  a  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonia.      Ad,  Schmidt  ^'^'^  recommends  for  the  detection 
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of  urobilin  {hydro- bilirubin)  that  the  ftecea  be  treated  with  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate ;  if  present,  &  red  colour  is 
soon  developed.  Urobilin  may  be  identified  by  it«  characterUtic 
spectrum  in  acid  solutions.  This  exhibits  a  well-defined  absorption' 
band  between  the  lines  6  and  F  {Fraunho/er)  of  the  Bolar  spectrum 
(fig.  137)- 

It  should  be  noted  that  urobilin  may  be  present  even  in  acholic  stools. 

Urobilin  disappears  from  the  stools  in  phosphorus  poisoning  {Riva,"^ 
Lam  "*).     Its  reappearance  there  is  a  favourable  symptom. 

2.  Blood-Oolouring  Matter. — Pure  blood  occurs  in  the  stools  only 
after  very  profuse  and  rapid  htemorrhage  into  the  intestine.  In  all 
other  cases  where  its  constituents  are  found  they  are  greatly  altered. 
Hasmatoidiu  crystals  are  rarely  seen.  Hjematin  is  the  form  in  which 
blood  pigment  occurs  moat  commonly.  This  substance  may  best  be 
recognised  by  Teichmann's  teat,  or  with  the  spectroscope  (p.  70). 

3.  Bile  Figment. — ^The  ffeces  never  contain  bile  pigment  in  health, 
but  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  discharges  in  cases  of  catarrh  of  the 
small  intestine.  It  may  be  best  detected  by  the  application  of  Gmelin'e 
teat  (nitric  acid).  On  the  addition  of  a  little  impure  nitric  acid  to  a 
specimen  of  faces  in  which  bile  pigment  is  present,  the  mass  changes 
colour  quickly,  and  the  separate  drops  of  the  acid  are  surrounded  with 
ribgs  of  green,  red,  and  violet.  The  appearance  of  a  green  ring  is  very 
characteristic  of  bile  pigment,  and  is  due  to  the  formation  of  biliverdiii- 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  other  pigments  which  may  occur  in  the 
stools  (seep.  1S8). 

12.  Intestioal  G&SeS. — These  consist  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
nitrogen,  and  volatile  carburetted  hydrogen  (me than).'*"  It  is  not  yet 
definitely  determined  whether  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  formed  in  the 
intestine  or  not.  Senator  and  Ottavio  5/e/ano,'*'  however,  maintain  that 
in  certain  morbid  states  this  gas  is  generated  in  such  quantity  as  to 
cause  symptoms  of  poisoning.  The  fact  that  sulphide  of  bismuth  is 
formed  in  the  alimentary  canal  when  nitrate  of  bismuth  has  been  taken 
(v.  Jakseh),  lends  probability  to  the  assumption  that  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  also  produced  there.  According  to  Hammarslen,^^^  the  latter 
occurs  in  small  quantity  in  normal  faeces.  Nencki  '^^  has  detected 
methyl  me  rcaptan  in  the  f feces. 

13.  Ptomaines.  —  Putrescin  and  cadaverin  are  present  in  the 
stools,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  methods  already  laid  down. 
Moreover,  the  ptomaines  known  to  lie  produced  by  pure  cultivations  of 
certain  pathogenic  ftmgi,  have  recently  been  obtained  directly  from  the 
fncea,  as  by  Pouehet  '**  in  cases  of  cholera.  Daiimann  and  VJrantky, 
Stadthagen  and  Brieger^^''  have  separated  diamines  from  the  stools  of 
patients  with  cystinuria  (see  chapter  on  Urine).     They  believe  that  these 
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substances  are  absent  from  normal  faeces.     See  the  methods  described  at 
p.  182. 

14.  Ferments. 

Diastase  and  Invertin  are  generally  present  in  the  stools  of  liealthy 
children  (v,  Jaksch)}^     For  the  detection  of  diastase  see  p.  94. 

B,  InorgfaniC  Substances. — The  consideration  of  such  inorganic 
substances  as  assume  a  crystalline  form  has  already  engaged  our  atten- 
tion (p.  227).  Chloride  of  sodium  may  be  detected  in  the  faeces  thus  : — 
An  extract  is  made  with  water,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  filtered,  and 
the  tiltrate  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver.  A  white  precipitate  (chloride  of 
silver),  soluble  in  ammonia,  will  show  the  presence  of  the  sodium  salt. 

In  Hoppe-Seyler^s^^'*  method  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  inorganic 
matter  in  the  stools,  the  substances  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  are 
separated  from  those  which  are  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  before  the  process  of  incineration  is  commenced.  If  this 
is  not  done,  there  is  danger  that  the  nuclein,  which  is  nearly  always 
present  in  faeces,  will  be  decomposed,  setting  free  its  phosphoric  acid, 
which  may  then  either  remain  uncombined  or  displace  other  acids  from 
their  compounds.  The  analysis,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative,  of 
the  incinerated  ash  is  conducted  according  to  methods  which  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar.  ^^ 

IV.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  MECONIUM.— The  term  **  meco- 
nium" is  applied  to  the  substance  discharged  from  the  rectum  of  the 
child  immediately  after  birth.  It  is  a  thick,  sticky,  viscous  fluid,  of  a 
greenish-brown  colour.  When  examined  by  the  microscope,  meconium 
exhibits  some  intestinal  epithelium  cells,  fatty  particles,  both  fluid  and 
solid, ^^^  numerous  cholesterin  crystals,  a  quantity  of  more  or  less  well- 
formed  crystals  of  bilirubin,  and  some  downy  hairs.  There  are  imme- 
diately after  birth  no  fungi,  and  (according  to  Escherich  1^)  no  spores. 
After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  however,  the  discharges  exhibit  a 
very  different  character.  They  now  contain  abundance  of  micro-organisms, 
and  Escherich  obtained  from  them  by  Koch's  plate-cultivation  methods 
three  distinct  microbes. 

After  the  child  has  taken  the  breast,  the  bacteria  of  the  stools, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  are  represented  by  two  species  of  micro- 
organisms. The  first  consists  of  thick,  curved,  rod-like  bodies,  measuring 
1-5  /x  in  length  by  0.3-0.4  /*  in  thickness.  The  other  is  a  micro-organism 
which  closely  resembles  the  lactic  acid  bacillus  of  Huppe,^^'^  Baginsky 
has  obtained  similar  results. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  meconium  contains  numerous  squamous 
epithelium  cells,  derived  from  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  or  from  the 
anal  orifice  (Bizzozero),^^' 
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Zioeifel  and  Hoppe-Seyler,^^  who  have  investigated  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  meconium,  found  it  to  contain  bilirubin,  biliverdin,  and 
biliary  acids,  but  no  hydro-bilirubin  (urobilin).  Wegscheider^^  found 
traces  of  peptone,  fats,  and  soaps,  bilirubin,  and  traces  of  hydro-bilirubin 
in  infantile  stools.  In  a  specimen  which  the  author  examined,  there 
was  no  serum-albumin,  peptone,  or  sugar.  There  was  abundance  of 
mucin.     Bilirubin  was  the  only  pigment  present. 

V.  OHABAOTEB  OF  THE  F^OES  IN  OEBTAIN  INTESTINAL 
AFFECTIONS. 

1*  Acute  Intestinal  Catarrh. — In  this  condition  the  quantity  of 
the  stools  is  subject  to  great  variety.  They  are  usually  fluid,  thin,  and 
slimy,  yellowish  brown  in  colour,  and  emit  a  most  unpleasant  smell. 
Their  reaction  is  alkaline,  except  in  the  case  of  acute  enteritis  of  chil- 
dren, when  it  may  be  acid.  Such  stools  usually  contain  great  quantities 
of  mucus,  and  there  are  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye  food  remnants  in 
great  quantity. 

Microscopical  examination  reveals  an  abundance  of  fungi  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  large  quantities  of  intestinal  epithelium,  and  isolated 
leucocytes.  ^^^ 

2.  Chronic   Intestinal   Catarrh.— In  this  disease  the  stools 

exhibit  no  very  distinctive  characters,  whether  to  the  naked  eye  or 
microscopically. 

Nothnagel^^  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  the  localisation  of 
chronic  idiopathic  intestinal  catarrh,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
fsBces : — 

1.  When  the  large  intestine  is  alone  involved,  a  single  discharge 
takes  place  within  twenty-four  hours.  Diarrhoea,  however,  is  apt  to 
recur  at  certain  regular  intervals. 

2.  When  the  small  intestine  alone  is  engaged,  the  motions  are  also 
likely  to  be  sluggish. 

3.  When  both  the  large  and  small  intestines  are  the  seat  of  catarrh, 
continuous  diarrhoea  is  apt  to  ensue. 

4.  Solid  or  semi-solid  stools  containing  hyaline  particles  of  mucus, 
which  can  be  recognised  only  with  the  microscope  (see  p.  190),  and 
devoid  of  mucus  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  point  to  implication  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  large  intestine. 

5.  The  presence  of  bile  pigment  in  the  stools,  as  shown  by  Gmelin's 
test,  invariably  indicates  a  catarrh  of  the  ileum  and  jejunum.  In  such 
cases  also  the  faeces  are  usually  found  to  contain  epithelial  cells  and 
mucus,  deeply  stained  yellow  by  the, bile-colouring  matter. 

In  certain  forms  of  chronic  catarrh,  where  the  large  intestine  is 
especially  involved,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bodies  described  at 
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p.  190  are  to  be  found  in  the  stools.  Such  an  afifection  is  then  called 
enteritis  tubulosa  or  membranacea ;  but  it  is  probable  that  these  mani- 
festations accompany  other  sufficiently  dissimilar  morbid  states.  Our 
present  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  defective. 

3*  Uleerative  Enteritis* — The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  is 
always  attended  with  difficulty.  It  is  usually  (though  not  always) 
accompanied  with  diarrhoea.  In  a  questionable  case,  the  appearance 
of  blood  in  the  stools  makes  ulceration  probable ;  but  we  cannot  derive 
any  conclusive  evidence  from  either  the  physical  or  the  chemical  char- 
acter of  the  fsBces  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  A  diligent  examination 
of  the  discharges,  however,  may  in  certain  specific  forms  of  ulceration 
disclose  the  presence  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  to  whose  influence 
the  process  is  known  to  be  due.  The  detection  of  the  tubercle- bacillus 
especially  is  in  this  way  a  fact  of  the  utmost  clinical  significance  (see 
p.  208). 

4.  Typhoid  Fever. — This  disease  is  usually  characterised  by 
abundant  foul-smelling  discharges  of  the  colour  of  pea-soup.  They 
contain  large  quantities  of  bile  pigment,  a  fact  which  points  to  a  catarrh 
of  the  small  intestine,  and  to  which  also  Nothnagel  attributes  the 
peculiarly  offensive  character  of  the  smell  emitted. 

The  reaction  of  typhoid  stools  is  in  all  cases  alkaline. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  numbers  of  bile-stained  epithelial 
cells,  some  leucocytes,  abundance  of  triple  phosphate  crystals,  and  a 
profusion  of  fungi.  Nothnagel's  Clostridia  are  especially  prominent 
amongst  these.  The  typhoid-bacillus,  of  course,  infests  the  discharges 
of  this  disease ;  but  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other  micro- 
organisms by  a  simple  microscopical  examination.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  the  bacteriological  methods  indicated  at  p.  206. 

The  stools  of  typhoid  in  its  later  stages  may  be  those  of  intestinal 
ulceration.  Thus,  when  haemorrhage  results  from  the  extension  of 
typhoid  ulcers,  the  faeces  will  be  blackened,  and  yield  the  chemical 
reactions  which  denote  the  presence  of  a  derivative  of  blood  pigment 
(hffimatin). 

5.  Dysentery. — The  discharges  of  dysentery  are  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  character ;  but  there  is  one  respect  in  which  they  are  constant, 
for  they  always  contain  abundance  of  mucin,  and  in  the  author's  experi- 
ence also  some  serum-albumin  and  much  peptone. 

Under  the  microscope  there  are  to  be  seen  great  quantities  of 
leucocytes,  intestinal  epithelium,  and  fungi.  Tolerably  perfect  red 
blood-corpuscles  are  occasionally  visible.  The  number  of  these  latter 
varies  within  broad  limits,  but  the  other  microscopical  appearances  are 
remarkably  uniform. 

The  grosser  properties   of    dysenteric   stools,   on   the   other   hand. 
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display  notable  differences.     Founded  upon  these,  Heubner^^  distin- 
guishes : — 

1.  Mucous  and  mucosanguineous  discharge, — A  pale  yellow,  viscous, 
transparent  substance  tinged  with  blood,  cohering  in  masses,  with  or 
without  admixture  of  faeces. 

2.  Sanguineo-purtdent  discharge, — A  reddish  or  yellow  fluid,  contain- 
ing flocculent  or  solid  particles  as  large  as  a  pea  or  a  bean.  Such  stools 
may  be  compared  to  raw  minced  meat. 

3.  Discharge  of  pure  blood, — This  occurs  when  a  vessel  has  been 
opened  by  the  extension  of  a  dysenteric  ulcer. 

4.  DiscJiarge  of  ^mre  ptis, — This  consists  almost  exclusively  of  leuco- 
cytes, and  belongs  to  the  later  stages  of  dysentery. 

5.  Gangreiums  stools. — Such  stools  are  brownish-red  or  brown-black 
in  colour,  from  the  presence  of  altered  pigment.  They  emit  a  putrid 
odour.  They  indicate  extensive  gangrene  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane. 

It  was  in  dysentery  that  the  stools  were  first  noticed  to  contain  those 
mucous  particles  which  have  been  compared  to  frog-spawn  (see  p.  190), 
and  which  Nothnagel  afterwards  observed  in  other  intestinal  diseases. 
They  have  no  special  clinical  significance  in  this  disease. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  naked-eye  characters  of  dysen- 
teric stools  are  so  remarkable  that  they  will  ordinarily  suffice  to  establish 
a  diagnosis  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Amoebae,  which  have  lately  been  found  in  such  stools,  have  been 
credited  with  a  causal  relation  to  the  disease  (Hlava,  Kartulis,  Kovacz, 
and  Vivaldi).^^^  A  similar  importance  is  attached  by  others  to  a  patho- 
genic fission-fungus  (Klebs^  Cliantemesse,  Widal^  oxiH  Amaud\^^  but  with 
less  reason.  The  occurrence  of  amoebae  in  dysenteric  stools  has  been 
observed  in  so  many  quarters  that  it  is  probable  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  organism  and  the  disease.  Still,  amoebae  are  also  found  in 
health  (Schiiberg)^^^  and  it  is  possible  that  various  micro-organisms  may 
be  concerned  in  exciting  the  symptoms  of  dysentery.  0.  A  maud  and 
Laveran-^^  attach  importance  to  the  Bacterium  coli  commune.  De 
Silvestri  -^-  obtained  organisms  from  the  dysenteric  stools  during  an 
epidemic,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  pathogenic  in  animals. 

6.  CholBFa. — During  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  there  is  usually  pre- 
valent a  form  of  diarrhoea  which  is  distinct  from  that  disease,  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  possess  the  means  of  discriminating  between 
the  two.  The  discharges  of  the  less  formidable  complaint  are  not  charac- 
terised by  any  special  changes ;  but,  in  a  doubtful  case,  the  investigation 
in  the  stools  for  cholera-bacillus  (as  indicated  at  p.  200)  may  be  needed 
to  establish  the  diagnosis. 

In  a  pronounced  case  of  Asiatic  cholera,  on  the  other  hand,  no  kind 
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of  ambiguity  can  exist.  The  discharges  are  thin,  and  devoid  of  smell 
and  colour.  They  have  been  aptly  termed  "  rice-water  "  stools.  Micro- 
scopically they  abound  in  leucocytes  and  epithelium,  and  their  specific 
micro-organism,  the  comma-bacillus,  may  be  readily  detected.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  rice-water  "  stools  are  not  by  themselves 
pcUhognomonic  of  cholera.  They  are  seen  repeatedly  in  heat-apoplexy 
and  arsenical  poisoning;  and  in  such  connection,  as  well  as  in  cholera, 
they  hold  a  profusion  of  intestinal  epithelium.  It  follows  that  the 
diagnosis  of  Asiatic  cholera  will  rest  on  an  absolutely  secure  basis  only 
when  the  comma-bacillus  has  been  found,  separated  from  the  stools, 
and  cultivated  by  the  methods  with  which  we  are  already  familiar 
(p.  200).  Chemically,  the  discharges  of  cholera  contain  serum-albumin  ^^ 
and  much  mucin. 

7.  HSBmorrhagriC  Stools. — Blood  is  discharged  with  the  stools  in 
cases  of  great  venous  congestion  of  the  intestine,  in  typhoid,  in  tubercular 
and  dysenteric  ulceration  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  and  in  round  ulcer 
of  the  stomach  or  duodenum.  These  cases  are  always  attended  with 
symptoms  of  severe  intestinal  trouble.  The  blood  is  usually  profoundly 
altered  (p.  193) ;  but  when  the  hsemorrhage  has  taken  place  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  rectum,  pure  bright 
blood  may  be  passed. 

8«  Acholic  Stools. — The  stools  may  be  deficient  in  bile  in  cases  of 
jaundice  from  obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts,  or  they  may  be  so  in  the 
absence  of  this  condition. 

They  are  characterised  by  (i)  their  whitish- grey  colour,  (2)  the  abun- 
dance of  fat  which  they  contain,  and  (3)  a  profusion  of  fat  crystals, 
probably  soaps  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  (fig.  96). 

Such  stools  in  connection  with  jaundice  imply  an  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  bile  by  blocking  of  the  duct-s.  When  they  occur  independently 
of  obstruction,  the  underlying  cause  is  not  yet  sufficiently  understood. 
Many  theories  have  been  framed  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  : — ( i ) 
It  may  be  either  that  the  bile  pigment  has  undergone  some  change  in 
the  intestine  which  prevents  the  formation  of  its  metabolic  product 
(urobilin) ;  or  (2)  the  secretion  of  bile  may  be  so  scanty  that  there  is 
not  enough  pigment  for  the  elaboration  of  urobilin ;  or  (3)  it  is  possible 
in  such  cases  that  the  latter  is  replaced  by  certain  colourless  metabolites 
or  chromogens  of  bilirubin  (v.  Nencki^s  leuco- urobilin).  The  latter  view 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  considerable  quantities  of  urobilin  may  be 
obtained  from  acholic  stools  by  extraction  with  acid  alcohol  (v,  Jakschj 
Pel,  Le  Nohel).^^  The  stools  may  be  devoid  of  bile  in  cases  of  the  most 
varied  origin — as  in  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine,  chronic  nephritis,  and 
chlorosis — where  no  trace  of  jaundice  is  present.  They  are  commonly 
so  in  the  fatty  discharges  which   accompany  indigestion  in  children 
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(Biedert).^^^  Berggriin  and  Eatz^^  have  observed  acholic  stools  in 
the  chronic  tubercular  peritonitis  of  children.  In  these  cases,  as  usual, 
the  fseces  contained  excess  of  fat.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  cannot 
infer  the  character  of  the  stools  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  this 
symptom.  But  in  all  cases  where  colourless  stools  concur  with  jaundice, 
the  cause  is  to  be  found,  as  has  already  been  said,  in  obstruction  of  the 
biliary  passages. 


CHAPTER  VII 

EXAMINATION   OP  THE  URINE 

The  urine  is  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys.^  *  A  sufficient  and  exhaus- 
tive knowledge  of  the  characters  of  this  secretion  is  a  point  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  physician,  since  the  changes  which  it 
undergoes  are  the  expression  of  numerous  morbid  processes,  and  their 
intelligent  interpretation  affords  the  surest  aid  to  diagnosis. 

I.  NAKED-ETE  INSPEOTION  OF  THE  UBINE. 

1.  Quantity. — The  quantity  of  urine  secreted  in  health  varies 
within  broad  limits,  and  depends  at  any  time  upon  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  the  imbibition  and  abstraction  of  fluids  in  the  system.  It 
follows  that  an  error  as  to  excess  or  deficiency  can  be  considered  morbid 
only  when  very  marked.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  a  healthy 
able-bodied  man  will  pass  1500  to  2000  cc.  of  urine  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  rate  of  secretion  varies  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  In 
the  early  hours  of  the  night  the  urine  is  abundant  and  of  relatively 
low  specific  gravity ;  later  it  is  scantier  and  more  concentrated,  while 
during  the  waking  hours  it  again  becomes  more  abundant  ( WoUheim  de 
Fonseca).^     Secretion  is  diminished  in  sleep  {Glum),^ 

Under  pathological  conditions  the  healthy  standard  may  be  widely 
departed  from  in  either  direction. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted,  that  which  is 
passed  within  twenty-four  hours  should  be  collected ;  and  it  is  well  to 
date  the  period  from  eight  o'clock  of  one  morning  to  eight  o'clock  of  the 
next.  When  only  half  this  interval  is  taken — and  especially  when  the 
estimation  of  urea  is  in  question — it  is  important  that  the  bladder 
should  be  previously  emptied.  The  patient  should  be  admonished  to 
make  water  before  going  to  stool,  and  even  then  a  certain  allowance 
must  be  made  for  urine  passed  in  the  act  of  defaecation.  Should  the 
patient  be  the  subject  of  incontinence,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an 

*  We  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  description  of  the  simpler  processes,  and 
such  as  are  likely  to  be  applied  clinically.  For  more  exhaustive  information  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  text-books  of  urinary  chemistry  (see  references  i  and  4). 
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accurate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted ;  and  this  can  be  done 
only  by  passing  the  catheter  as  often  as  possible — hourly,  if  it  may 
be — so  as  to  minimise  the  escape  of  fluid.  In  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
while  sensation  remains  unimpaired,  the  escape  of  urine  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  a  permanent  receptacle.  The  urine  saved  should, 
in  any  case,  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  two  litres  capacity,  and  provided 
with  a  graduated  scale  showing  its  capacity  in  cubic  centimetres.  Its 
quantity  may  be  most  accurately  estimated  by  weighing  it.* 

A  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  urine  (oliguria)  occurs  in  febrile 
conditions,  in  disturbances  of  the  circulation  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
of  the  capillary  circulation,  in  acute,  and  in  some  forms  of  chronic 
nephritis.  The  urine  is  increased  in  quantity  in  diabetes  mellitus, 
diabetes  insipidus,  contracted  kidney,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
kidney,  and  usually  in  convalescence  after  acute  diseases.  [To  these 
causes  may  be  added  rare  cerebellar  disease,  hysteria,  and  nervous  con- 
ditions.] Under  the  heading  of  acute  diseases  the  increase  is  most 
pronounced  in  the  non-febrile  period  of  relapsing  fever,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  an  attack  of  acute  nephritis — whether  cure  be  impending  or  the 
acute  is  passing  into  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease — and  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  balance  in  the  capillary  circulation,  as  where  compensatory 
changes  take  place  in  heart-disease,  &c.  Finally,  the  renal  secretion 
is  promoted  by  certain  drugs,  as  the  salts  of  acetic  and  salicylic  acid, 
digitalis,  calomel,  and  diuretin  (sodio-salicylate  of  caffein). 

A  complete  suppression  of  the  urinary  secretion  (anuria)  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  uraemia  and  of  all  diseases  that  are  attended  with  the 
abstraction  of  water  from  the  system :  such  are  severe  acute  anaemia, 
gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh,  cholera,  and  dysentery,  and  it  occurs  also 
in  certain  toxic  states,  as  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid  and  arsenic.  [A 
remarkable  case^  has  been  recorded  in  which  total  anuria  lasting  for 
a  week  was  attributed  to  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  one  ureter, 
causing  obstruction  of  that,  and  suppression  by  reflex  influence ;  there 
were  slight  symptoms  of  uraemia  shortly  before  recovery.]  The  tran- 
sitory suppression  of  urine  which  sometimes  occurs  in  healthy  persons 
after  profuse  perspiration,  and  lasts  only  a  few  hours,  is  altogether 
physiological.  A  simple  increase  or  diminution  of  urine  will  not  by 
itself  establish  the  nature  of  a  disease,  but  it  is  always  an  important 
factor  in  diagnosis,  and  we  shall  see  by-and-by  that  the  consideration 
of  this  point  will  enable  us  especially  to  discriminate  between  certain 
forms  of  kidney-afiection.* 

2.  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Urine.— The  density  of  the  urine 
varies  greatly  in  health,  and  is  for  the  most  part  in  inverse  ratio  to  its 
quantity.     If  we  assume  the  latter  to  be  on  an  average  1500-2000  cc, 

*  See  the  text- books  referred  to,  reference  4. 
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then  the  sp.  gr.  of  healthy  urine  may  be  stated  at  1.017  to  1.020.  It 
may  be  estimated  most  accurately  by  means  of  the  pycnometer  (see 
text-books), '^  but  for  clinical  and  practical  purposes  an  instrument  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  hydrometer  will  serve  well.  Such 
an  instrument,  when  employed  for  testing  urine,  is  called  a  urino- 
meter.  It  is  well  to  have  two  in  use,  one  for  taking  the  specific  gravity 
when  this  lies  between  1.000-1.025,  the  other  where  it  is  as  high  as 
1. 025-1. 050. 

A  serviceable  urinometer  should  be  so  made  that  the  degrees  on  the 
index-scale  shall  be  separated  by  a  sufficient  interval,  not  less  than 
I  mm. ;  and  when  very  accurate  results  are  aimed  at,  it  should  be 
graduated  in  tenths.  Moreover,  it  should  be  furnished  with  a  thermo- 
meter, also  graduated  in  tenths  of  a  degree,  and  recording  temperatures 
between  o*  and  30*  C. 

A  new  nrinometer  should  be  tested  in  distilled  water.  If  accurate,  it  will  sink 
to  the  mark  i.ooo,  where  the  scale  is  graduated  so  low  as  this. 

The  specific  gravity  is  tested  in  the  following  manner : — The  urine 
is  poured  into  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  of  suitable  width.  Should  froth 
form,  it  must  be  removed  either  with  filter-paper,  or  by  filling  the  vessel 
to  the  brim,  when  it  may  be  blown  off.  The  urinometer  is  then  placed 
in  the  urine,  and  care  is  taken  that  it  is  not  anywhere  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  When  it  is  quite  stationary  in  the  liquid,  the 
specific  gravity  is  read  ofi",  the  observer  bringing  his  eye  on  a  level  with 
the  concave  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  mark  on  the  scale  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  lowest  point  of  this  concavity  will  indicate  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  fluid. 

Greater  accuracy  may  be  attained  by  testing  the  urine  at  some  particular 
temperature,  for  which  the  urinometer  has  been  constructed. 

[According  to  Thudtchum,''^  the  average  of  a  series  of  analyses  gave 
the  specific  gravity  of  healthy  urine  as  1020,  the  quantity  passed  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  appearing  in  the  same  series  1400- 1600  cc.  or 
48-56  fluid  ounces.] 

An  abnormal  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  a  fact  of  great  import- 
ance in  disease.  It  affords  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
solids  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  consequently  of  the  energy  of  the 
metabolic  processes  within  the  system.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule,  that  when  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  diminished  in  disease,  its 
specific  gravity  is  raised.  A  considerable  departure  from  this  rule  im- 
plies one  of  two  things  : — Either  tissue-changes  are  notably  suspended, 
and  their  products,  urea,  uric  acid,  &c.,  formed  in  smaller  quantities ; 
or  these  processes  remaining  active,  such  products  fail  to  be  removed  by 
the  kidneys.     To  the  first  of  these  causes  is  to  be  assigned  that j  rapid 
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decline  in  the  density  of  the  urine  which  sometimes  precedes  a  fatal 
termination  in  acute  fevers.  Of  still  more  serious  import  is  a  sudden 
fall  in  the  specific  gravity  in  nephritis,  unattended  with  any  alteration 
in  the  quantity  of  urine  passed.  The  phenomenon  in  this  instance 
points  to  the  failure  of  the  diseased  kidneys  to  separate  the  urea  and 
salts  elaborated  within  the  system.  The  author  has  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  that  such  a  fall  in  the  specific  gravity  is  apt  to 
precede — usually  by  several  days — the  oliguria  and  suppression  which 
herald  an  attack  of  urssmia ;  and  it  often  affords  a  valuable  warning  of 
what  is  impending  at  a  time  when  all  other  symptoms  are  wanting, 
^loreover,  the  symptoms  of  uraemia  may  develop  whilst  the  urine 
remains  but  little  diminished  in  quantity,  and  in  such  cases  we  shall 
always  find  that  its  specific  gravity  is  greatly  lessened.® 

8.  The  Colour  of  the  Urine. — The  normal  urinary  pigments 
have  not  yet  been  separated.  C,  Vierordt  *  concludes  from  spectroscopic 
appearances  that  they  are  several  in  number.  [Attempts  to  separate  the 
colouring  matter  of  normal  urine  were  made  by  Tichbome^  and  Thtidi- 
chuin.^^  The  latter  gave  to  the  substance  derived  from  urine  by  his 
process  the  name  of  urochrome.  Garrod  ^  has  lately,  by  a  new  process, 
isolated  from  the  urine  a  substance  to  which  he  believes  the  colour  is 
entirely  or  almost  entirely  due.  He  believes  this  to  be  a  definite 
chemical  body,  and  distinct  from  the  urinary  products,  such  as  urobilin 
and  hsematoporphyrin,  which  possess  spectroscopic  properties.]  Up  to 
the  present,  on  the  other  hand,  but  two  chromogens  have  been  deter- 
mined in  the  urine,  viz.,  indican  (sulphate  of  indoxyl ;  see  Indicanurta), 
and  the  chromogen  of  urobilin. ^^ 

[Garrod^^  has  shown  that  hsematoporphyrin  as  well  as  urobilin  is 
present  in  healthy  urine ;  but  both  are  in  such  small  quantities  that 
they  cannot  be  held  to  impart  its  colour  to  the  fluid. 

Four  pigments  are  usually  distinguished  as  belonging  to  the  urine 
{F.  Taylor).  These  are : — i.  Normal  urobilin.  2.  Febrile  or  patho- 
logical urobilin,  which  is  identical  with  stercobilin  {MacMunn),  3. 
Urohsematoporphyrin,  derived  from  haematin.  4.  Uroerythrin,  which 
is  the  pigment  of  pink  urates. 

The  chromogens  of  the  urine  are  substances  which  develop  a  colour 
on  the  addition  to  the  fluid  of  some  oxidising  or  other  reagent.  These 
are  likewise  four,  namely: — The  chromogens  (i)  of  indigo  (indican); 
(2)  of  pathological  urobilin ;  (3)  of  anaBmia;  (4)  of  melanin.  MacMttnn 
believes  further  that  normal  urobilin,  which  is  the  principal  pigment  of 
healthy  urine,  exists  there  in  part  as  a  chromogen.] 

The  colour  of  healthy  urine  depends  upon  its  degree  of  concentration, 
being  darker  as  this  is  more  pronounced. 

The  same  statement  holds  in  general  for  disease,  but  with  notable 
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exceptions;  for  there  are  some  affections  in  which  a  high  colour  and 
an  abundant  flow  coincide,  and  others  in  which  the  urine  is  at  once  pale 
and  scanty. 

In  some  diseases,  and  especially  in  fever,  additional  colouring  matters 
are  secreted.  The  nature  of  some  of  these  is  a  matter  of  speculation 
(uroerythrin,  urochrome).^^ 

At  some  period  in  the  course  of  a  disease,  the  urine  may  imdergo 
a  change  of  colour  from  the  admixture  of  blood.  When  the  latter  is 
present  in  small  quantity,  the  secretion  may  be  flesh-water-coloured. 
When  blood  is  more  plentifully  effused,  it  may  be  a  bright  ruby-red 
(see  Hceinaiuria), 

Bile  pigment  imparts  a  brownish-yellow  or  green  tint.  Its  presence 
may  usually  be  detected  by  shaking  up  the  urine,  when  a  yellow  foam 
will  form  upon  it.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  urine 
which  contains  much  urobilin  will  yield  a  similar  foam  {Leo  Liehei'- 
mann  ^2)  •  in  the  latter  case  the  secretion  is  always  of  a  dark  brown-red 
(see  Urobilinuria).  An  excess  of  indoxyl  sulphates  will  cause  the  urine 
to  assume  a  dark-brown  hue,  and  the  yellow  foam  will  not  form  upon 
it  (eee  Indicanuria),  The  brown  tint  in  such  cases  is  due,  not  to  the 
indoxyl  salts,  which  are  colourless,  but  to  some  other  substance  which 
is  present  with  them.  Urine  rich  in  urobilin  always  has  an  intensely 
brownish-red  colour  (see  Urobilinuria). 

Certain  drugs,  too,  will  affect  the  colour  of  the  urine.  Rhubarb  and 
senna  cause  it  to  become  brown  or  blood-red ;  a  black  colour  is  deve- 
loped when  carbolic  acid  is  taken  into  the  system,  especially  if  the  urine 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  the  same  appearance  follows 
the  exhibition  of  naphthalin,  hydrochinon,  resorcin,  and  pyrocatechin. 
The  blackening  of  the  urine  by  carbolic  acid  is  ascribed  by  Baumann 
and  Prevsae  ^^  to  the  formation  of  the  oxidation-products  of  hydrochinon. 
The  use  of  quinine,  kairin,  antipyrin,  and  thallin,  and  sometimes  sul- 
phonal  (see  Hcematoporpht/rinuria),  also  colours  the  urine  more  or  less 
deeply. 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  that  the  urine  is  darkly  coloured  in  fevers, 
and  in  congestion  of  the  kidneys  due  to  heart-disease,  emphysema,  &c. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  deficient  in  colouring  matter  in  diabetes  mellitus 
and  insipidus,  chronic  nephritis,  urina  spastica,  and  all  kinds  of  anaemia. 
[The  urine  of  pernicious  anaemia,  though  of  low  specific  gravity,  not 
exceeding  1016  {Hunter),  is  usually  of  very  high  colour  {Fa(j(je,'^^  Mott,^^ 
Hicnter^^),  The  urine  of  phthisis  has  a  tendency  to  become  dark  on 
standing,  and  sometimes  turns  quite  black  {Hale-White).'^'^]  In  cancer, 
especially  when  it  implicates  the  intestinal  canal,  the  urine  is  apt  to  be 
dark  and  pigmented.  In  such  cases  an  excess  of  indican  may  generally 
be  determined. 
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Vogel  has  endeavoured  to  construct  a  standard  scale  for  the  estima- 
tion of  colour  in  the  urine, 

[The  following  table  from  Halliburton  ^^  shows  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  chief  variations  in  tint : — 


Colour. 


Nearly  colourless. 


Dark-yellow  to  brown- 
red. 


Milky. 

Orange. 

Red  or  reddish. 


Brown      to     brown- 
black. 


Greenish -yellow, 
greenish  •  browB, 
approaching  black. 


CauM  of  Colour. 


Pathological  Condition. 


Dilution    or   diminution   of  |  Various  nervous  conditions, 
normal  pigments.  ■      hydruria,    diabetes    insi- 

I      pidus,  granular  kidney. 

Increase  of  normal  or  occur-    Acute  febrile  diseases, 
rence  of  pathological  pig- 
ments. 


Fat  globules. 
Pus  corpuscles. 


Excreted  drugs,  e.g. 


Chyluria. 

Purulent  disease  in  urinary 
tract. 

Santonin,  chrysophanic  acid. 


Unchanged  haemoglobin.        1  Haemorrhage  or  haemoglobi- 
Pigments  in  food  (logwood,  '      nuria. 
madder,  bilberries,  fuchsin ). 


Haematin. 

Methaemoglobin. 

Melanin. 

Hydrochinon  and  catechol. 

Bile  pigments. 


i  Dirty  green  or  blue.       A  dark  blue  scum  on  surface 


!  Small  haemorrhages. 
I  Methaemoglobinuria. 

Melanotic  sarcoma. 

Carbolic  acid  poisoning. 

Jaundice. 


Cholera,  typhus  ;  seen  espe- 


with  a  blue  deposit,  due  to  I      cially  when   the  urine   is 
excess   of   indigo-forming  !      putrefying.] 
substances. 


Brown-yellow  to  red-  Substances   introduced   into 

brown,        becomes  the  organism  with  senna, 

blood-red  on  addi-  rhubarb,  and  chelidonium. 
tion  oi  alkalies. 


4.  The  Reaction  of  the  Urine.— Healthy  human  urine  is  ordi- 
narily acid.  The  reaction  is  due  not  to  free  acid,  but  to  the  acid  salts 
(phosphates  and  umtes)  which  it  contains. 

It  is,  however,  subject  to  considerable  variations  in  this  respect. 
Quincke  ^^  has  determined  that  the  acidity  is  in  general  less  in  the  fore- 
noon than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  urine  of  healthy  persons  may  even 
exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction  then.^^ 

Tho  reaction  of  the  urine  is  also  modified  by  diet.  It  may  be  alkaline 
after  an  ample  meal,  or  the  ingestion  of  alkalies  and  of  substances  such 
as  tlie  salts  of  acetic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids,  which  are  converted  into 
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carbonates  in  the  system.  The  administration  of  acids,  on  the  other 
hand,  renders  the  acidity  of  the  urine  more  marked. 

Healthy  urine  when  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  becomes  [first 
more  acid  from  an  increase  of  acid  phosphates,  as  well  as  lactic  and 
acetic  acids,  and  then]  alkaline  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  a  micro- 
organism, the  micrococcus  ureae  (see  p.  268),  which  decomposes  the 
contained  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  [The  urine  of  phthisis 
remains  acid  for  a  very  long  time,  sometimes  even  for  four  months 
{Hale'Whiie).y^  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  same  urine  will  turn 
red  litmus  paper  blue,  and  blue  litmus  red,  i.e.,  it  is  amphoteric.  This 
depends  upon  the  presence  in  it  of  acid  or  neutral  phosphates  (Huppert).^ 

In  different  morbid  states  the  freshly  passed  urine  may  be  either  alka- 
line or  acid ;  but  its  reaction  in  disease  is  valuable  as  a  symptom  only 
when  the  causes  which  are  known  to  influence  it  in  health  can  be 
excluded.  A  fact  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  this  connection  is  the 
alkalinity  due  to  ammoniacal  fermentation  of  urea  or  of  uric  acid,^^  and 
this  can  usually  be  ascertained  directly  by  the  sense  of  smell.  The 
urine  is,  as  a  rule,  acid  in  febrile  conditions,  diabetes,  and  leukaemia ;  in 
scurvy,  too,  it  is  apt  to  be  intensely  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
alkaline  in  simple  and  pernicious  anaemia  and  chlorosis.  According  to 
Bence  Joiies^  the  alkalinity  in  these  cases  depends  upon  the  deficient 
formation  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  In  chlorosis  the  point  is  of  interest 
to  the  physician,  insomuch  that  whilst  the  reaction  of  the  urine  con- 
tinues to  be  alkaline,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  morbid  process  on 
which  it  depends  is  still  going  on.  Ammoniacal  urine  implies  am- 
moniacal fermentation  within  the  bladder.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
use  of  an  unclean  catheter,  and  commonly  arises  in  the  course  of  cystitis. 
[Alkalinity  due  to  the  presence  of  ammonia  may  be  distinguished  from 
that  caused  by  fixed  alkalies  from  the  fact  that  litmus  paper  turned 
blue  by  it  again  becomes  red  when  dried  in  a  gentle  heat.] 

The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  best  tested  with  red  and  blue  litmus  paper. 
The  comparative  estimation  of  acidity  may  be  effected  by  Hupper^s 
method.-^  [The  acidity  of  the  urine  during  twenty -four  hours  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  14  grs.  of  carbonate  of  sodium  or  to  30  grs.  of  oxalic  acid 
(Taylor).^^] 

D.  Twnet'^  proposes  to  apply  Kohlrausch'a  telephone  test  for  determining 
the  electrical  resistance  of  the  urine,  as  a  resource  in  diagnosis.  The  greater  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  current  by  the  urine,  the  more  satisfactory  it  would 
seem  is  the  health  of  the  person  under  observation. 

5.  Odour. — Fresh  healthy  urine  has  a  peculiar  smell,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  hay.  The  urine  of  diabetics  is  faintly  aromatic  ; 
that  loaded  with  acetone  has  a  fruity  odour.  Decomposition  is  attended 
by  the  formation  of  ammonia,  which  is  easily  recognised.     The  adminis- 
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tration  of  turpentine  or  niyrtol  gives  the  secretion  the  scent  of  violets. 
The  unpleasant  smell  of  the  urine  after  the  ingestion  of  asparagus,  is 
due,  according  to  Nencki^^  to  the  presence  of  methyl niercap tan. 

U   MIOBOSOOPIOAL    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    UBINE.— 

Healthy  urine  is  generally  quite  clear  when  first  passed.  On  standing,  if 
not  decomposed  by  the  rapid  development  of  fungi,  it  deposits  a  filmy 
cloud.  Microscopically  this  deposit  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  few  crystals 
of  various  kinds,  some  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  epithelial  debris. ^^ 
But  the  appearance  of  freshly  passed  urine  may  differ  greatly  from  this, 
even  in  health.  The  concentrated  urine  passed  in  the  morning  some- 
times deposits  an  abundant  sediment  of  urates  altogether  independently 
of  disease. 

The  examination  of  morbid  urine  affords  information  of  the  utmost 
consequence  in  diagnosis.  Such  urine  may  either  be  turbid  when  passed, 
or  it  may  deposit  a  variable  quantity  of  sediment  when  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time ;  and  when  this  sediment  is  looked  at  through  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  seen  to  hold  certain  substances  of  very  variable  character. 
For  convenience  of  description  wo  shall  divide  these  substances  into 
two  classes,  the  Organised  and  the  Unorgaiiieed  urinary  deposits. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  urinary  sediment  may  be  conducted  in 
the  following  manner: — The  urine  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  supernatant 
fluid  poured  off,  and  some  of  the  sediment  placed  in  a  conical  glass,  when  it  is 
again  allowed  to  stand  for  a  while.  A  little  is  then  removed  with  a  pipette  and 
placed  on  a  slide  for  examination.  If  the  sediment  should  be  scanty  and  require 
a  long  time — say  twenty-four  hours — to  deposit,  it  should  be  set  apart  in  a  cool 
place,  so  as  to  check  the  excessive  development  of  fungi  and  fermentative  pro- 
cesses, which  might  alter  the  character  of  the  specimen.  It  is  well  also  to  add 
some  indifferent  antiseptic  substance  to  the  urine,  as  thymol,  hydriodic  acid,  or 
oil  of  turpentina  An  admirable  admixture  is  that  of  Salkowiki  :^  20  to  30  cc.  of 
a  fluid  containing  5  to  7.5  cc.  of  chloroform  in  a  litre  of  water.  Carbolic  acid 
should  not  be  employed,  because  it  will  cause  a  precipitate  with  any  albumin 
which  may  be  present. 

The  process  may  be  rendered  more  certain  and  expeditious  by  the  use 
of  StenbecJ^a  sedimentator  (y,  Jakscli^  Litten^^),  the  nature  of  which  is 
explained  by  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  98).  As  used  by  the  author, 
it  is  fitted  with  a  treadle- wheel,  and  worked  by  the  foot  instead  of  the 
hand.  It  is  also  protected  by  a  wooden  case,  within  which  the  centri- 
fugal apparatus  is  made  to  rotate.  Tliis  is  a  precaution  against  accidents. 
With  this  instrument  a  few  minutes  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  deposit 
even  in  urine  which  contains  but  little  sediment,  and  where  it  is  avail- 
able no  other  procedure  is  required.  The  sediment  when  deposited  is 
withdrawn  by  means  of  a  pipette  and  submitted  to  microscopical  exami- 
nation as  already  directed.  After  some  years'  experience  of  an  instru- 
ment of  this  kind,  the  author  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  its 
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ueefuiness,  in  spite  of  AllitH'g^'  depreciatory  cumiaentf.  Fr.  Win/ifer 
and  J.  Fucher^-  have  emjiluj-ed  a  galvanic  eiirri^nt  to  precipitate  the 
unnaiy  eediment. 

1.  Cellular  Constituents  (Oreranlsed  Sediment)  of  the  Urine. 

1.   Sed   Blood -Oorpuscles. — Bed    blood-corpuBcles  occur  in  variable 
quantity  as  a  morbid  constituent  of  the  urine.     They  may  be  so  few  in 


number  an  not  to  iifl'ect  the  colour  of  the  fluid,  anil  to  be  diacernible 
only  with  the  microscope  ;  or  they  may  be  present  in  micb  abundance 
as  to  form  a  layer  several  centimetres  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  when  intimately  mixed  with  the  urine  impart  to  it  a  deep  red 
colour. 

The  condition  in  which  they  ai'e  found  is  not  leaa  liable  to  vary  than 
their  number.     They  may  retain  their  proper  form,  or  they  may  appear 
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as  pale  yellowish  rings  (phantom  corpuscles  of  Traube),  (See  fig.  102.) 
Important  inferences  as  to  their  origin  are  to  bo  drawn  from  the  number 
and  character  of  the  red  blood-cells  in  the  urine.  Such  cells  may  be 
derived  from  the  urethra,  the  bladder,  the  ureters,  the  renal  pelvis,  or 
the  kidneys  themselves. 

When  they  are  intimately  mixed  with  the  urine,  in  such  a  way  that, 
though  present  in  large  quantity  and  deeply  tinging  the  fluid,  they  do 
not  form  a  sediment  after  many  hours'  standing,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  haemorrhage  took  place  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  or  in 
the  renal  pelvis  or  ureters.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  they  are 
seen  with  the  microscope  to  be  profoundly  altered,  having  lost  their 
colouring  matter  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  pale  yellow  rings, 
the  further  conclusion  results  that  the  blood  was  effused  in  the  kidney 
itself,  and  the  symptom  points  to  acute  nephritis  or  to  a  fresh  exacerba- 
tion in  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis.  When  the  blood-cells  appear 
as  comparatively  few,  attenuated,  and  washed-out  rings,  they  may  have 
originated  in  congestion  of  the  kidneys  or  in  miliary  tuberculosis  of 
those  organs,  and  the  diagnosis  of  these  conditions  may  be  established 
on  this  ground — in  conjunction,  of  course,  with  other  symptoms. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  from  the  character  of  the  blood  passed 
whether  the  lesion  has  taken  place  in  the  renal  pelvis  or  the  ureters. 
To  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  on  this  point,  a  careful  examination  must 
be  made  for  the  other  occasional  organic  constituents  of  the  urine,  as 
epithelium,  casts,  &c.,  and  the  diagnosis  will  rest  in  a  lar^'e  measure 
Ui)on  their  character  (see  pp.  257  and  258). 

When  blood  is  present  in  considerable  quantity  without  l)eing  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  fluid,  it  is  derived  in  the  majority  of  cases 
from  the  bladder.  Intermittent  hsematuria,  attended  with  severe  jmin, 
is  caused  by  calculi  or  tumours  in  that  organ.  Haemorrhages  into  the 
kidney  occur  in  haemophilia^^  and  leukaemia.  Transient  haematuria  is 
found  to  occur  in  many  morbid  states,  without  any  evidence  as  to  its 
cause  being  disclosed  post-mortem. 

2.  Leucocytes. — The  urine  contains  isolated  leucocytes  in  health.  It 
is  only  when  they  occur  in  greatly  increased  quantity,  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  cellular  elements  of  a  pathological  character  (casts),  that 
their  presence  attains  any  serious  inijiort.  They  are  usually  unaltered] 
in  form,  but  sometimes,  and  esi)ecially  in  alkaline  urine,  they  swell 
up,  iKJcome  glossy  and  homoj^enftous,  and  their  nuclei  disai)i>ear,  but 
can  again  Ik;  made  visible  with  acetic  acid.  Occasionally  they  enclose 
much  fatty  matter,  and  this  chiefly  when  they  are  derived,  not  from 
the  urinary  passages  themselves,  but  from  the  bursting  into  them  of  a 
•lowly  formed  abscess  of  some  neighbouring  organ,  as  the  rectum  or 
pro.«tat<^. 
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Leucocytes  are  occasionally  seen  to  present  protoplasmic  processes. 
This  happens  when  the  secretion  possesses  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction. 

The  leucocytes  of  the  urine  may  be  derived  from  the  substance  or 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureters,  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  or,  as 
already  mentioned,  from  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  into  some  part  of  the 
urinary  passages. 

These  bodies  may  form  a  compact  layer  of  sediment  several  centi- 
metres deep  in  purulent  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  a  similar  deposit 
of  pus  has  been  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  acute  infectious  urethritis 
(gonorrhoea)  (v.  Jaksch).  Such  pus  is  thick  and  viscid,  and  the  con- 
stituent leucocytes  are  usually  much  altered  in  character  (vide  supra). 

Pus-cells  occur  in  the  urine  in  considerable  quantity  in  inflammation 
of  the  ureters  and  in  pyelitis,  but  in  this  connection  they  are  never  so 
abundant  as  in  cystitis,  and  they  are  commonly  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a  flocculent  sediment  of  a  slimy  translucent  appearance,  which,  when 
looked  at  through  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  more  or  less 
dense  aggregation  of  leucocytes.  The  distinction  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  sediment  is  not,  however,  altogether  characteristic,  nor  is  it  in 
either  case  invariable.  With  this  qualification,  it  may  be  recommended 
as  a  point  worth  attending  to  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  cystitis  and 
inflammation  of  the  pelvis  and  ureters. 

In  renal  disease  there  are  but  few  leucocytes  to  be  found  in  the 
urinary  sediment,  unless  in  the  rare  cases  where  a  renal  abscess  dis- 
charges directly  into  the  large  tubules  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  the  case  of  women  to  ascertain  whether  pus 
found  in  the  urine  may  not  have  been  derived  from  the  vaginal  secre- 
tion. In  blennorrhoea  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  may  find  its  way 
from  this  source  into  the  urine. 

When  pus  in  great  quantity  appears  suddenly  in  the  urine  (pyuria), 
it  points  to  the  opening  of  an  abscess  into  the  urinary  passages  ;  but  two 
cases  are  on  record  (v.  Jaksch)  where  no  such  causes  could  be  assigned, 
and  these  constitute  rare  but  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  principle  laid 
down.  They  depended,  doubtless,  upon  unusual  conditions  favouring 
diapedesis. 

In  these  two  cases  the  patients — a  boy  of  six  and  a  girl  of  thirteen  years — both 
suffered  from  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  the  accident  referred  to  occurred  during 
the  last  week  of  life.  The  purulent  sediment  of  the  urine  contained  no  bacilli, 
and  the  post-mortem  failed  to  disclose  any  condition  to  which  the  discharge 
might  be  referred. 

The  fact  is  of  importance,  since  it  shows  that  a  purulent  deposit  may 
appear  in  the  urine  apart  from  the  causes  mentioned  above.  Glaser  3* 
has  shown  that  the  urine  of  healthy  persons  may  contain  great  quantities 
of  leucocytes  as  a  result  of  alcoholic  excess. 
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Leucocytes  can  generally  be  recognised  by  simple  inspection  with  the 
microscope ;  but  should  any  doubt  arise  as  to  their  nature  in  a  particular 
case,  it  may  be  at  once  resolved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  iodo- 
potassic-iodide  solution.  With  this  reagent  the  leucocytes  stain  a  deep 
mahogany-brown  (glycogenic  reaction),  whilst  the  forms  of  epithelium, 
with  which  they  are  occasionally  blended,  and  which  may  be  confounded 
with  them,  assume  a  light  yellow  colour. 

A,  Vitali  ^  recommends  the  following  test : — ^The  suspected  urine,  if 
alkaline,  is  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  and  passed  through  a  thick  filter. 
The  deposit  on  the  filter  is  then  treated  with  a  little  guaiacum  tincture 
which  has  been  kept  in  the  dark.  If  pus  be  present,  the  inner  surface 
of  the  filter  takes  a  deep  blue  tint  E,  Franks  who  has  employed  this 
test  in  the  author's  clinic,  reports  in  very  high  terms  of  its  eflBciency. 
The  result  is  obtained  even  with  a  small  proportion  of  leucocytes  in 
the  urine. 

3.  Epithelium. — The  slight  cloud  which  ordinarily  forms  in  healthy 
urine  contains  a  number  of  epithelial  cells.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  squamous  variety,  but  amongst  them  are  also  some  smaller 
forms,  which  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  renal 
pelvis  and  ureters,  and  very  rarely  from  the  substance  of  the  kidneys. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  to  be  seen  in  every  specimen  of  urine 
a  considerable  number  of  uninuclear  polygonal  cells,  and  similar  round 
cells,  which  are  their  earlier  form.  These  belong  to  the  meatus  and 
prepuce,  and  in  women  to  the  vagina.  Their  presence  in  compara- 
tively small  numbers  has  no  special  significance ;  but  when  they  occur 
in  excess,  they  indicate  a  catarrh  or  catarrhal  irritation  of  the  parts 
from  which  they  are  derived.  A  form  of  epithelium,  consisting  of 
oblong  cylindrical  cells,  diminishing  in  size  towards  their  attached 
extremity,  and  with  well-defined  borders,  comes  from  the  surface  of 
the  male  urethra  (Bizzozero), 

It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  epithelial  cells  which 
are  derived  respectively  from  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  renal  pelvis. 
Bizzozero^  maintains  that  the  cellular  type  is  the  same  for  all  these 
parts,  and  Eichhorst  ^"^  agrees  with  him. 

It  follows  that  a  particular  affection  in  one  of  these  situations  can 
hardly  be  localised  by  the  character  of  the  urinary  epithelium.  The 
cells  in  each  case  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  smaller  than 
those  already  described.  Those  that  come  from  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  mucous  membrane  are  polygonal  or  elliptical  in  shape.  They 
usually  have  a  single  large  nucleus,  and  their  protoplasm  is  apt  to  be 
very  granular.  The  cells  which  are  derived  from  the  middle  and  deeper 
layers  are  more  oval  in  shape,  often  irregular  and  conical,  and  furnished 
with  one  or  two  long  protoplasmic  processes  (fig.  99,  6,  h\  b").     They 
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also  have  a  single  nucleus  of  large  size,  and  their  substance  is  clearly 
granular.  Like  Bizzozero  and  Mchhorst,  v.  Jaksch  has  been  unable  to 
find  any  morphological  distinction  amongst  these  cells,  by  which  their 
origin  in  the  bladder,  ureter,  or  pelvis  can  be  known ;  nevertheless,  he 
is  of  opinion  that  certain  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  their  number. 
Given  a  disease  of  one  of  these  parts,  it  may  be  assumed  to  involve  the 
ureter  alone  when  the  epithelial  forms  which  we  have  been  considering 
are  very  few.  When  in  greater  quantity  and  superimposed  upon  one 
another  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof,  they  probably  come  from  the  pelvis; 
and  when  in  very  great  abundance,  they  indicate  cystitis.  These  points 
should  not  be  strongly  insisted  upon,  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
symptoms,  they  should  carry  some  weight  in  a  differential  diagnosis. 

The  general  pathological  condition  to  which  the  presence  of  these 
cells  in  excess  is,  in  any  case,  to  be  ascribed,  is  that  of  irritation  or 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder,  ureter,  or  pelvis  of 
the  kidney.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  what  has  been  said  of  the 
leucocytes  in  the  urine  in  connection  with  these  diseases,  he  will  see 
that  the  character  of  the  sediment  in  the  two  particulars  taken  to- 
gether, and  read  in  conjunction  with  the  clinical  symptoms,  will  suffice 
very  accurately  to  discriminate  cystitis  from  inflammation  of  the  pelvis 
or  ureter. 

Much  importance  attaches  to  the  appearance  in  the  urinary  sediment 
of  epithelial  cells  derived  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  tubules  of 
the  kidney.  Under  normal  conditions  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
smaller  size  from  the  forms  just  considered,  or  at  any  rate  from  such 
as  belong  to  the  middle  and  deeper  layers  of  the  urinJiry  mucous  mem- 
brane. They  are  polyhedral  in  shape,  and  finely  granular,  with  com- 
paratively large  oval  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  They  occur  separately  or 
cohering  in  groups  (fig.  99,  c,  c\  c",  c'"),  and  in  the  latter  case  may 
display  the  cylindrical  arrangement  (epithelial  casts,  fig.  loi).  They 
are  often  to  be  seen,  singly  or  several  together,  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
casts  to  be  described  later  (fig.  no,  c). 

The  cells  of  kidney  epithelium  exhibit  remarkable  deviations  from 
the  normal  type.  They  are  sometimes  hard,  tough,  and  glossy,  like  the 
obsolete  cells  of  the  intestine  described  by  Notlinagel  (p.  194).  They 
occasionally  contain  fatty  globules  in  greater  or  less  profusion  (fig.  99, 
d,  d'),  and  again  cells  are  seen  overlying  the  surface  of  casts  (fig.  109,  a), 
which  may  conform  in  shape  to  the  typo  described  above,  but  consist 
entirely  of  fatty  matter  (see  also  fig.  109,  c). 

In  the  convalescent  stage  of  acute  nephritis  (of  scarlatina  and  ery- 
sipelas), small  round  cells  with  an  eccentric  resting  nucleus  are  frequently 
to  be  seen,  and  these  are  doubtless  the  young  kidney-cells  formed  in  the 
process  of  repair  within  the  tubules  (v.  Jaksch). 
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Tlie  detection  and  discrimiimtion  of  the  TBrious  fonuB  of  kidney 
epithelium  in  the  urine  are  matters  of  the  highest  importance  in 
diagnosis.  The  presence  of  epithelium  is  always  a  sign  of  renal  diaeBSe, 
and  usually  of  inflammation.  In  addition  to  this,  tind  where  the 
coincident  symptoms  indicate  a  nephritis,  the  character  of  the  epithe- 
lium will  enahle  us  to  form  a  probable  opinion  as  to  wJiether  the  infliini- 
inatory  process  is  accompanied  with  de^'eneration  of  the  kidney  substance. 
Thus  where  the  cells  are  found  loaded  with  fat,  the  autopsy  will  most 
likely  disclose  a  fatty  condition  of  the  renal  tissues ;  and  the  detection 
of  the  obsolete  cells  described  above  points  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
to  an  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  organ. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  a  diagnosis  can  never  be  based  upon  aiich 


Fin.  99.— VriiuUT  EplOielJain  (ejc-rlece  III.,  objective  ii,  JMfltrt).  collected  rrom  thlr^ 
■ItrreTodl  HpecLmeai. 
.  a.  Hqnunoui  iplttiiUum  fmm  Ihr  uriuin'  I  t.c'.r^'.c-.  Eiiilhelium  fmm  thg kldne)'!. 
■wdimsui.  '1.<1'.  Fsttyuiiitlielliim  trun  U)e  ktdnera. 

,b\li  .  Epitbellum  Ironi  the  blodilcT.  I  e-li.  EpiUieUuni  rroo)  the  bliddcr. 


appearances  alone,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  controlled  by  the  clinical 
symptoms  and  the  other  manifestations  uf  the  urine. 

4.  Casts. — Tlie  subject  of  urinary  casts,  which  will  now  engage  our 
attention,  is  one  of  very  great  interest.  Casts  were  first  seen  in  the  urini> 
by  Vii/la,  iluevenne,  and  Hayer,'"  in  France,  and  almost  simultaneously 
in  Germany  by  Simon  and  Nasee.^'  Hmle*^  discovered  them  in  the 
urine  of  a  dropsical  patient,  and  afterwards  in  the  renal  tubules  both  of 
health  and  disease.  Glager,*^  working  in  the  author's  clinic,  has  ascei- 
toined  that  the  recent  urine  of  healthy  persons,  while  free  from  albumin, 
often  contains  casts,  and  that  a  slight  toxic  influence  (alcohol)  is  often 
sufficient  to  determine  their  presence.  Bociila*'^  has  contributed  the 
most  ample  information  concerning  urinary  casts.  These  bodies  are 
subject  to  very  great  variety  as  to  their  number  when  present,  their 
form,  and  the  import  which  attends  their  manifestation.     It  must  be 
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premised  that  they  have  been  found  in  urine  which  is -entirely  free  from 
albumin,  and  even  from  every  other  morbid  product.  Thus  Nothnagd^ 
has  seen  them  in  the  urine  of  patients  with  jaundice,  which  at  the  same 
time  contained  no  albumin;  Burkart  and  Fischl^  likewise  observed 
them,  in  the  absence  of  albumin,  in  cases  of  severe  inflammatory  afifec- 
tions  of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  Radomyahi^  has  observed  casts  in 
albumin-free  urine,  in  connection  with  disturbances  of  the  circulation. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  presence  of  casts  in  the  urine  does  not  by  itself 
imply  disease. 

Urinary  casts  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  chief  classes,  viz., 
Unorganised  and  Organised. 

(a.)  Unorganised  Casts. — These  are  formed  of  crystals.  They  are 
pathologically  of  little  consequence.  Those  that  have  been  described 
consisted  of  urates  (fig.  100)  and  hsematoidin  ;  and  as  yet  they  have  been 
found  only  in  infants,  and  in  cases  of  gout  and  renal  congestion.  If 
healthy  urine  be  concentrated  in  vacuum  at  a  low  temperature,  37'-39**  C, 
casts  may  be  observed  which  consist  of  acid  urate  of  soda  (Leiibe).^^ 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  include  under  this  heading  some  of  those  bodies 
which  are  at  present  classed  together  under  the  general  name  of  "  detri- 
tus "  casts. 

(b.)  Oi'ganised  Casts  consist  of  cellular  elements,  or  the  products  of 
their  transformation. 

They  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups  :  (i.)  Those  which  consist 
of  cells  (red  blood-corpuscles,  leucocytes,  and  epithelial  cells).  (2.) 
Those  which  consist  of  the  products  of  cellular  change.  (3.)  Those 
so-called  hyaline  casts,  whose  origin  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute,  but 
which  are  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  others,  both  clinically  and 
morphologically. 

(i.)  The  first  group  includes  : — 

(a.)  Casts  formed  of  red  blood-corpuscles  (Hg.  102). 
(ft.)  Casts  formed  of  leucocytes  (fig.  103). 
(c.)  Epithelial  casts  (figs.  101  a,  6,  and  104  a,  h). 
(d. )  Casts  consi>ting  of  colonies  of  bacteria. 

(2.)  Under  the  second  group  we  distinguish  : — 

(a.)  Granular,  (/>.)  waxy,  and  (c.)  fatty  casts. 

(3.)  The  group  of  hyaline  casts  may  be  subdivided  according  as  its 
members  are  simply  hyaline,  or,  in  addition,  coated  with  certain  sub- 
stances,  amongst  which  kidney  epithelium,  red  and  white  blood-cor- 
puscles, bacteria,  and  various  forms  of  crystals  may  be  enumerated. 

The  cylindroids  of  Thomas  should  perhaps  be  included  in  this  group. 

The  number  of  casts  occurring  in  a  specimen  of  urine,  and  the  length 
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and  breadth  of  each,  is  subject  to  very  great  variety.  The  latter  fact  is 
sufficiently  seen  in  the  Accompanying  figures. 

(i.)  Perfectly  formed  cellular  casts  appear  in  the  urine  only  under 
such  circumstances  as  cause  the  renal  tubules  to  become  crowded  with 
red  or  white  blood-corpuscles,  or  bring  about  a  separation  of  the  renal 
epithelium  in  the  entire  circumference  of  a  tubule.  When  this  occurs, 
the  casts  formed  are  forced  onward  by  the  flow  of  the  fluid  secreted 
behind  them,  and  are  ultimately  discharged  from  the  bladder. 

Fig.  104  (a  and  b)  shows  a  rare  specimen  of  casts,  consisting  of  renal 
epithelium  and  leucocytes  from  the  urine  in  a  case  of  nephritis  with 
oliguria  and  ursemia. 

The  clinical  significance  of  these  casts  is  very  great  They  always 
imply  an  affection  of  the  kidney,  ami  their  presence  alone  suffices  to 
establish  the  existence  of  acute  nephritis,  or  the  supervention  of  a  fresh 
paroxysm  in  that  disease.     When  found  in  snmll  numbers,  the  kidney 


Fio.  100.— Cast  of  Urates,  from  a  Case  of  Emphysema  (eye-piece  III.,  objectiye  8a,  Rtiehert), 

is  probably  but  slightly  diseased.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  urine 
holds  abundance  of  these  casts,  the  fact  is  ample  evidence  of  inflamma- 
tory changes  in  the  organ.  Figs.  10 1,  102,  and  103  represent  specimens 
of  cellular  casts  formed  in  different  proportions  of  the  several  cellular 
elements  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  these  bodies. 

Casts  are  sometimes  found  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  masses  of 
micrococci,  but  these  have  quite  a  different  significance.  Fig.  113,  d, 
represents  such  a  one.  Morphologically,  they  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  granular  casts  presently  to  be  described,  but  are  distinguished 
from  them  by  their  resistance  to  powerful  reagents,  such  as  caustic 
potash  and  nitric  acid.  They  may  also  be  known  by  their  opacity  and 
the  grey  colour  which  they  display,  as  well  as  by  the  remarkable 
uniformity  of  their  substance  {Martini).^' 

Casts  of  micrococci  in  the  urine  are  a  matter  of  very  grave  signifi- 
cance.    They  imply,  as  a  rule,  the  existence  of  septic  embolism  of  the 


kidney.     They  may  also  arise  from  the  extension  ujjwards  of  a  septic 
pyelitis  (pyelo-nephritis). 

The  author*^  has  seeu  a  imiiiber  of  costs  formed  of  minute  liacilli  in 


the  urine  of  a  boy  after  a  few  days'  illnt 
formation  was  transitory.'-' 


J  witli  acute  neplirilis.     Their 
1  from  fermeutLDg:  diabetic  uriae, 
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(2.)  The  members  of  the  second  group,  as  we  liave  aeeu,  are  grauular, 
waxy,  and  fnlt^  Lasts. 

(a.)  Qrannlar  Otata  vary  much  in  dimensions.     They  are  most  fre- 


r- 


at  In  chrotik  naphriUt  [ejre-plom  III.,  obJwllTa  tt,  lUlelkiH). 


quunlly  seen  in  a  fnigiueiitary  state,  1)ut  are  occasiaiially  of  perfect 
form.  Their  Ixirders,  which  are  uauuUy  well  defined,  are  often  sinuous 
in  casts  of  some  length  (tig.  107,  a  and  b).     In  the  latter  caee,  too,  they 
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are  somewhat  concave  at  the  extremities;  but  when  very  short  and 
broken,  they  present  a  zigzag  ending.  Their  constitution  is  very 
variable.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  fine  particles,  which  can  be  dis- 
tinguished only  by  a  high  power  of  the  microscope  (fig.  105,  a),  as 
Zeiss's  objective  F.  In  other  cases  they  are  coarsely  granular,  and  the 
constituent  particles  can  be  readily  made  out  with  Hartnack  IV.  (fig. 
106,  b).  In  colour,  too,  they  manifest  considerable  differences.  They 
may  be  of  all  shades,  from  pale  yellow  to  a  reddish  brown.     They  are 


a 


c 


Fio.  108.— Different  Forms  of  Waxy  Casts :  a,  with  a  coating  of  urates ;  6,  waxy  casts  covered 
with  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime;  e,  fragments  of  waxy  casta  (eye-piece  III.,  objective  8a, 
Reichert) 


occasionally  coated  with  leucocytes,  fatty  globules,  and  needles  of  fatty 
crystals  (figs.  107,  ^,  and  109,  a,  b).  These  distinctions  of  character  are 
not  known  to  correspond  to  special  derangements  of  the  kidney. 

Granular  casts  sometimes  exhibit  a  transition  form  of  epithelium 
(fig.  loi,  6),  and  it  is  probable  that  they  usually  originate  in  the  de- 
generation of  the  blood  and  epithelial  casts  already  described.  This 
theory  was  first  stated  by  Rindfleisch  and  Langhans.^ 

The  presence  in  considerable  quantity  of  granular  casts  in  the  urine 
indicates  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  kidneya     They  have  been 
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found  (v,  Jaksch)  as  an  exceptional  constituent  of  the  secretion  in 
cyanotic  induration  of  the  kidney,  and  especially  when  the  latter  con- 
dition was  associated  with  nephritis  (secondary  nephritis).  These  hodies 
may  be  regarded  almost  equally  with  cellular  (epithelial)  casts  as  a  certain 
indication  of  nephritis. 

(6.)  Waxy  Oasts. — These  casts  attaiin  a  greater  length  than  the  others, 
and  when  comparatively  perfect  they  may  be  seen  to  be  segmented  like 
a  tape-worm.  They  also  occur  in  shorter  fragments  of  relatively  great 
breadth.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  homogeneous  and  refractive, 
and  often  bear  u^wn  their  surface  fatty  globules,  separately  or  in  con- 
fluent masses,  white  and  red  blood-corpuscles,  fungi,  and  crystals  of 
various  kinds. 

Their  constitution  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained.  It  would 
appear  to  be  very  complex,  and  that  such  casts  result  alike  from  the 


Fio.  X09.— a,  Granular  cast  beset  with  fatty  globules  and  fat  crystals ;  b,  granular  cast  covered 
with  leucocytes;  e  and  d,  fktty  casts;  from  a  case  of  nephritis  and  large  white  kidney  (eye- 
piece III.,  objective  F,  Zeiu). 


breaking  down  of  epithelium  and  from  the  exudation  of  occasional 
products  (fibrin,  amyloid  material)  into  the  renal  tubules.  Their 
number  also  is  very  inconstant.^^ 

They  are  not  characteristic  of  any  special  disease.  They  are  found 
in  acute  and  chronic  nephritis,  in  contracted  granular  and  in  amyloid 
kidneys.  They  frequently  exhibit  the  amyloid  reaction  with  methyl- 
violet  and  iodo-potassic-iodide  solution ;  and  this  in  the  absence  of 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  Moreover,  the  reaction  is  not 
obtained  in  some  cases  where  this  condition  exists,  and  consequently 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  its  manifestation. 

(c.)  Fatty  Oasts. — Fatty  globules  are  found  upon  the  surface  of 
granular  casts  (fig.  109,  a);  but  they  also  form  by  themselves  short, 
powerfully  refracting  cylinders,  which  often  are  beset  all  over  with 
needles  of  fatty  crystals  (fig.  109,  c,  d). 
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These  caste  and  fatty  crystals  were  first  pointed  out  by  Knoll.  They 
are  most  commonly  associated  with  subacute  and  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  kidney  of  protracted  course,  with  a  tendency  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  renal  tissues  (v,  Jaksch),  Consequently  their  detection 
affecte  the  prognosis  unfavourably. 

Post-mortem  examination  has  shown  that  they  form  most  frequently 
in  cases  of  large  white  kidney.  In  some  instances  where  they  were 
present,  however,  the  organ  was  found  to  be  more  or  less  contracted ; 
but  when  this  was  so,  it  was  invariably  far  advanced  in  fatty  degenera- 
tion. The  crystals  which  beset  fatty  caste  are  not  formed  exclusively 
of  fat,  but  probably  to  some  extent  of  lime  and  magnesia  salte  of  the 
higher  fatty  acids  and  allied  compounds,  for  they  are  not  all  soluble  in 
lether.  They  have  their  origin  doubtless  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
renal  epithelium. 


■"'1 


a  n  c 

Fig  1 10.— Hyaline  casts :  a,  hyaline  cast ;  6,  hyaline  cast  coated  with  leucocytes  ;  r,  hyaline 
cast  covsred  with  kidney  epithelium ;  from  a  case  of  chronic  hypertrophic  hepatitis  with 
jaundice  (eye-piece  III.,  objective  8A,  Heichert). 


3.  Hyaline  Oasts. — Hyaline  caste  are  for  the  most  part  pale  and 
delicate  bodies,  of  varying  length  and  thickness,  and  more  or  less 
abundant  in  different  specimens.  They  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  detected 
without  being  previously  stained.  Their  pathological  significance  differs 
greatly  according  as  they  are  coated  with  certain  substances  or  not. 

In  some  diseases,  whilst  the  urine  conteins  no  albumin,  very  pale 
hyaline  caste  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  the  sediment  Nofhimgpl^^ 
has  met  with  such  in  albumin-free  urine  in  cases  of  jaundice,  and 
Herde^^  in  others  where  the  kidneys  were  quite  healthy.  Their  pre- 
sence, therefore,  has  no  necessary  connection  with  renal  disease.  The 
author  has  repeatedly  been  able  to  recognise  hyaline  caste  in  the  urine 
in  affections  whose  subsequent  course  altogether  excluded  the  possibility 
of  diseased  kidney;  and  Huppert^  has  shown  that  the  urine  voided 
after  an  epileptic  paroxysm  may  contain  both  albumin  and  hyaline  caste 
in  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  inflammation  in  that  organ.     According 
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to  Leuhe^  hyaline  casts  are  seldom  met  with  in  urine  free  from 
albumin.  ^^  Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  enforce  the  precept  that  the 
existence  of  renal  disease,  or  at  all  events  of  nephritis,  must  not  be 
hastily  concluded  from  the  mere  presence  of  hyaline  casts. 

But  when  these  casts  bear  a  coating  of  other  substances  upon  their 
surface  the  case  is  altogether  different.  In  nephritis  we  sometimes  find 
in  conjunction  with  other  casts  cylinders  of  hyaline  substance  which 
are  covered  with  epithelium  (fig.  no,  c),  unaltered  or  loaded  with  fat, 
leucocytes  (fig.  no,  h\  and  red  blood-corpuscles. 

In  severe  cases  of  jaundice  depending  upon  disease  of  the  liver,  as  in  secondary 
carcinoma  of  that  organ  complicated  with  nephritis,  colourless  hyaline  casts 
are  formed  in  the  urine,  and  overlying  their  substance  are  golden -yellow  cells  of 
kidney  epithelium,  which  colour  red,  changing  to  blue  in  presence  of  nitric  acid. 

Urates  are  seen  deposited  upon  such  casts  in  cases  of  congested 
kidney;  and  other  bodies,  as  oxalate  of  lime  and  bacteria,  may  simi- 
larly occupy  their  surface. 

This  is  perhaps  the  place  where  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
so-called  cylindroids  (fig.  in).  These  are  long,  ribbon-like  bodies, 
resembling  casts,  which  were  first  discovered  by  Thomas  ^^  in  the  urine 
of  scarlet  fever.  They  occur  also  in  nephritis,  cystitis,  and  renal  con- 
gestion, and  Dizzozero  has  found  them  in  healthy  urine.^  They  are 
not,  therefore,  characteristic  of  kidney-disease.  They  are  observed  most 
commonly  in  the  urine  of  children,  which  may  or  may  not  also  exhibit 
albumin,  in  the  absence  of  other  symptoms.  Pollak  and  Torok^^  have 
noted  these  occurring  together  with  abnormal  excretion  of  urates. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  hyaline  casts  and  cylindroids, 
liovida^  suggests  that  they  are  the  products  of  secretion  by  the  epi- 
thelium lining  the  urinary  tubules,  and  his  view  is  borne  out  by  the 
exi)eriments  of  Pollak  and  Turok.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  account 
for  their  manifestation  in  the  absence  of  severe  renal  affections.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  experiments  which  Rihbert  ®^ 
made  some  years  ago  upon  animals  point  to  the  conclusion  that  hyaline 
casts  may  result  directly  from  the  exudation  of  albumin  within  the 
tubules. 

Method  of  ExamiTuUion  for  Cants, — The  urine  should  be  treated, 
when  necessary,  with  antiseptic  agents  (v.  supra).  It  should  be  covered 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours  (or  the  proceeding  may  be 
expedited  by  the  use  of  the  sedimentator),  and  some  of  the  sediment 
which  has  then  fallen  should  be  removed  with  a  pipette  for  examination 
on  a  slide. 

The  casts  belonging  to  the  first  two  classes  can  usually  be  recognised 
without  special  preparation.      Simple   hyaline  casts  may  need  to  be 
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stained  to  render  them  visible,  and  this  may  be  done  best  in  their 
case  by  the  use  of  a  drop  of  dilute  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  Other  staining  fluids  may  be  used  for  colouring  the  different 
varieties  of  casts.  These  are  picro-carmine,  gentian- violet,  eosin,  acid 
hematoxylin  solution,  safranin,  Bismarck -brown  and  methylene -blue 

(Knoll).  It  should  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  the  staining  properties  of  casts 
vary  greatly,  and  that  some  which  are 
morphologically  similar  will  behave  very 
differently  in  solutions  of  the  substances 
enumerated  here. 

For  the. investigation  of  these  staining 
properties  the  sediment  should  be  washed 
with  the  normal  saline  (75  per  cent.  NaCl) 
solution  (Knoll  ^^),  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  dyes  employed  are  suffi- 
ciently diluted. 

[For  the  preservation  of  urinary  casts 
Harris  ^^  advocates  the  use  of  a  solution 
made  as  follows  :  potassium  acetate  60 
grms.,  chloroform  10  cc,  distilled  water 
1000  cc.  The  fluid  is  placed  in  tubes, 
specially  made.  These  are  closed  by  an 
indiarubber  stopper  at  the  broad  upper 
extremity,  and  open  below  at  a  fine  drawn 
point.  The  urinary  sediment,  obtained 
under  careful  precautions  of  contamina 
tion,  is  dropped  in  from  a]x)ve,  allowed 
to  settle,  and  finally  expressed  at  the  open 
point,  received  in  the  depression  of  a  glass 
slide,  covered  with  a  slip,  and  cemented. 
Such  preparations  are  said  to  be  per- 
manent.] 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Renal  Casts, — 
and  b.  cyiindroids  from  Bovida  is  Still  the  classical  authority  upon 
^!ce^\^:o^^^SS^X^^%.  ^''"   t^i«  ««bject.     According  to  him,  the  char. 

acteristic  property  of  hyaline  casts  is  their 
solubility  in  weak  mineral  acids.  This  property  they  possess  in  common 
with  cyiindroids. 

Waxy  casts  in  their  behaviour  with  chemical  agents  resemble  albu- 
minates, but  they  also  exhibit  reactions  which  sufficiently  distinguish 
them  from  the  latter  substances.  It  would  appear  in  general  that  th« 
substance  of  which  casts  are  formed  is  not  a  proteid,  but  some  deriva- 
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tive  of  one.  In  this  conclusion  Rovida  had  been  long  anticipated  by 
L.  Mayei'.^  Knoll  has  also  satisfied  himself  that  the  substtince  of 
which  renal  casts  are  composed  is  not  identical  with  any  of  the  proteids 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  acid  albumin,  albumin,  albuminate, 
albumose,  globulin,  fibrin,  mucin,  or  peptone. 

5.  Spermatozoa* — These  are  pear-shaped  bodies,  about  50  a^  in 
length.  Of  this,  the  head  occupies  4  to  5  m,  and  the  remainder  is  a 
long  tail  which  tapers  towards  the  extremity  (see  fig.  152). 

Spermatozoa  are  found  in  the  urine  of  men  after  coitus,  involuntary 
emissions,  e,g,^  of  epileptic  paroxysms  (Huppert^),  and  masturbation. 
They  may  also  occur  in  the  urine  of  women  when  passed  directly  after 
connection  (see  Chapter  IX.). 

6.  FragrmentS  of  Tumours. — It  rarely  happens  that  fragments 
of  a  tumour  are  found  in  the  urine.  The  author  has  never  yet  by 
their  aid  been  able  to  diagnose  a  growth  in  the  kidney.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  carcinoma  of  the  bladder,  or  a  tumour  of  some  other  organ,  as 
the  vagina  or  rectum,  which  has  burst  into  the  bladder,  may  betray  its 
character  by  imparting  its  constituents  to  the  urine.  Thus  a  pigmented 
tumour  may  be  known  by  the  detection  of  melanotic  particles  in  the 
sediment;  but  in  other  cases,  as  where  cancer-cells  are  mixed  up  with 
ordinary  epithelium,  it  is  more  difficult  to  base  a  diagnosis  upon  such 
appearances,  and  tliis  can  only  be  done  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
symptoms. 

Tumours  of  considerable  size  (polypi,  &c.)  have  been  known  to  pass 
with  the  urine.  An  observation  by  Heitzmann  ®*  shows  that  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  diagnose  renal  tumours  by  a  microscopic  examination 
of  the  urine. 

7.  Parasites. 

1.  Fnngi. — Adopting  the  same  classification  as  before,  we  shall  divide 
the  fungi  of  the  urine  into  moulds,  yeasts,  and  fission-fungi,  and  we 
shall  also  consider  them  under  the  two  headings  of  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic organisms. 

(cl)  Non-Pathogenic  Fungi, — Fresh  healthy  urine  is  free  from  fungi 
{Leube  ^)  j  but  when  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  becomes  crowded 
with  these  organisms. 

All  three  classes  of  fungi  may  be  represented  in  the  urine.  It  must 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  where  ammoniacal  fermentation  is  in 
progress,  as  a  rule  only  fission-fungi,  and  perhaps  a  few  yeast-cells,  are 
to  be  found.  Moulds  are,  under  normal  circumstances,  a  very  rare 
manifestation  in  decomposing  urine ;  but  in  that  of  diabetes,  when  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar  has  ceased,  they  make  their  appearance 
in  great  quantities,  floating  in  a  layer  of  upwards  of  a  millimetre  in 
thickness  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  to  which  they  impart  a  disagree- 
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able  mouldy  smell.  The  urine  is  at  the  same  time  turbid  with  yeast- 
fungi  and  bacteria,  and  its  appearance  alone  may  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  abundant  excretion  of  sugar. 

The  development  of  yeast-fungi  in  large  numbers  is  a  sure  sign  of 
sugar  in  the  urine,  and  their  detection  will  serve  to  suggest  this  con- 
dition where  it  has  been  previously  overlooked. 

The  microscopical  character  of  fermenting  healthy  urine  is  subject 
to  great  variety.     The  transformation  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia 
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Fig.  112.— Micrococcus  Ureie  from  the  surface  of  a  Normal  Urine  undenruing  Ammoniacal 

Fermentation  (eye-piece  III.,  objective  8a,  Jieichert). 


is  most  likely  effected  through  the  agency  of  several  forms  of  fungi 
(Mi'qtiel,  V,  Jahtch,  Leube,  Billet,  C  Flitgfje,  v.  Limbeck^*'*),  but  most 
prominent  are  the  micrococci.  Of  these,  the  Micrococcus  ureae  (fig.  112) 
may  be  seen  in  almost  pure  cultivations  upon  the  surface  of  the 
fluid.  This  micro-organism  forms  in  long  chain-like  series,  and  is  of 
comparatively  large  size.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  rod-shaped 
bucteria  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  and  as  occasional  manifestations  certain 


Fig.  113.— Sediment  from  Fermenting  Diabetic  Urine  with  Casts  of  Micrococci. 

a,  b,  c,  various  forms  of  urates ;  d,  micrococci  in  form  of  casts ;  e,  moulds ;  /,  yeast-fungi ; 
17,  bacilli  and  micrococci  (eye-piece  III.,  objective  8a,  Reichert). 


long  spiral  bacilli  with  large  spores,  and  cocci,  which  group  themselves 
into  globular  masses  of  dark  colour  and  varying  size  (Hg.  113,  g), 
Sarcina  is  also  found  in  the  urine.  It  is  smaller  than  that  which  forms 
in  the  stomach,  being  in  point  of  size  comparable  to  the  sarcina  of  the 
lung  (see  p.  120).  Moreover,  according  to  Fr,  Hofnieister'^^  the  normal 
urine  of  healthy  men  always  contains  germs. 

{b,)  Pathogenic  Fungi. — When  recently  voided  urine  is  found  to  con- 
tain a  profusion  of  fungi,  the  condition  is  in  every  case  serious,  because 
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these  fungi — even  though  not  specifically  pathogenic — may  give  rise  to 
serious  trouble  by  promoting  decomposition  within  the  bladder.  The 
circumstances  which  influence  the  development  of  non-pathogenic  fungi 
in  fresh  urine  have  been  made  the  subject  of  repeated  investigations 
(Roberts,  Schottdius,  Beinhold).^  The  matter  is  still  surrounded  with 
a  great  deal  of  uncertainty,  and  it  is  convenient  provisionally  to  dis- 
tinguish the  condition  as  idiopathic  bacteriuria.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Schotteliua  and  RosSy^^  it  is  unattended  with  any  morbid 
symptoms.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  suffered  for  a  year  from 
gonoiThcBa  and  cystitis,  and  who  said  that  he  had  never  had  a  catheter 
passed,  the  author  found  the  urine  turbid  and  ammoniacal,  and  pro- 
liferating crowds  of  micrococci  of  every  description.  This  continued 
long  after  the  cessation  of  symptoms,  and  was  attended  with  pain. 

The  diagnosis  of  idiopathic  bacteriuria  must  be  made  with  great  caution.  The 
author  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  another  case,  apparently  analogous  to 
the  one  described  above.  From  a  communication  recently  made  by  the  patient, 
however,  the  symptom  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  appearance  in  the  interim 
of  a  prostatic  abscess. 

Bacteriuria  is  very  often  observed  after  the  use  of  unclean  (non-steri- 
lised) catheters.'^  Often  (although  not  always)  cystitis  supervenes  as  a 
result  of  this.  Very  interesting  communications  on  the  subject  of  the 
decomposition  of  urine  by  bacteria  have  been  made  by  Cramer  and 
Albert  oni.''^ 

Pathogenic  fungi  occur  in  the  urine  in  connection  with  certain  specific 
diseases,  as  erysipelas,  relapsing  fever,  septic  processes,  typhoid,  and 
tuberculosis,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  de- 
tect them. 

In  introducing  this  subject  a  few  general  remarks  are  called  for  : — 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  micro-organisms  may  be  present  in  the  freshly 
voided  urine  of  infectious  diseases,  especially  when  it  also  contains 
albumin  and  casts  (Kannenberg,  Liiten,  v.  Jak8ch)J^  In  one  such 
disease,  namely,  erysipelas,  the  author's  experience  has  been  that,  in 
all  cases  where  the  typical  symptoms  of  acute  nephritis  supervened,  the 
urine  contained  a  profusion  of  fungi  which  were  indistinguishable  in 
their  form  from  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  or  erysipelatos  {Fehleisen)J^ 
The  urine  was  nearly  always  turbid,  and  while  still  quite  fresh  exhibited 
these  bodies  in  moniliform  arrangement.  In  these  cases  it  always 
happened  that  the  bacteriuria  and  nephritis  disappeared  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  erysipelas. 

That  it  was  a  true  nephritis  which  terminated  favourably  in  all  these  cases  was 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  results  of  microscopical  and  chemical  examination, 
which  disclosed  the  presence  of  albumin,  blood  casts  (of  Groups  I.  and  11.^,  renal 
epithelium,  and  numerous  leucocyte.')  in  the  urine. 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  septicemic  processes  the  urine 
has  repeatedly  been  seen  to  hold  cylindrical  bodies,  whose  chemical 
properties  showed  them  to  consist  of  micrococci  (Martini,  Liiten^ 
Senetz)J^  Weichselbaum"^^  has  found  specific  micrococci  in  the  urine 
in  ulcerative  endocarditis ;  Litatgai-ten  and  Mannaherg  "^  cocci  in  acute 
nephritis ;  and  Letzericli^^  bacilli  in  the  "primary"  nephritis  of  children. 
MircoW^^  also  determined  the  existence  of  pneumonococci-like  forms  in 
the  urine  of  children  suffering  from  this  disease.  Further,  Neumann  ^ 
has  found  the  typhoid-bacillus  in  the  urine  in  six  out  of  twenty-three 
cases  investigated,  Wright  and  Semple^^  in  six  out  of  seven,  and  Kar- 
linski  and  Konjajeff^^  have  obtained  cultivations  of  the  bacillus  from 
typhoid  urine  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease.  Philipoicicz^  has 
recognised  the  tubercle-bacillus  and  the  bacillus  of  glanders  in  urine. 

The  spirilla  of  relapsing  fever  (p.  50)  occur  very  rarely,  and  only 
when  haemorrhage   takes   place   in   the   kidney  during  the  period  of 
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FlO.  1x4.— Tuberi'le-Bacilll  from  Urinary  Sediment  in  a  Case  of  Tuberculosis  of  Urinary  Organs 

(eye-piece  III.,  objective  ^^  oil  immersion,  Reichert). 


exacerbation ;  but  Kannenherg  ^  asserts  that  various  forms  of  microbes 
are  detached  from  the  kidney  in  very  great  numbers  in  the  exacerba- 
tions of  this  disease. 

The  recognition  of  tubercle-bacillus  in  the  urine  has  of  recent  years 
been  invested  with  great  pathological  interest  (Leuhe,  Rosenstein,  Babes, 
Shinglefon  Smith,  Irsai,  Benda,  Kreske).^  The  method  of  its  detection 
is  the  same  as  that  already  described  in  connection  with  the  sputum 
(p.  121).  Its  presence  in  general  points  to  tubercular  ulceration  in  som6 
part  of  the  urinary  tract,  and  most  unequivocally  when  the  bacilli 
are  found  to  be  arranged  in  S-shaped  aggregations  (fig.  114),  or  in 
colonies  of  unmixed  constitution  (pure  cultivations).  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  Philipowicz^^  has  discovered  isolated  specimens 
of  the  bacillus  in  the  urine  in  miliary  tuberculosis,  where  there  were 
no  tubercular  ulcers  in  the  genito-urinary  passages.  The  localisation 
of  ulcerated  patches  must  depend  upon  the  other  microscopical  consti- 
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tuents  of  the  urine.     When  these  point  to  an  affection  of  the  kidney, 
we  are  warmnted  in  inferring  tuberculosis  of  that  organ. 

A  form  of  caseation  is  known  to  occur  in  the  kidney  which,  in  its  gross 
appearances,  closely  resembles  chronic  taberculosis.  And  in  this  condition  a 
careful  examination,  whetlier  of  the  urine  or  of  the  caseous  masses  removed 
from  the  organ  after  death,  will  fail  to  reveal  the  specific  bacillus.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  chronic  non-specific  inflammatory  change,  such  as  we 
are  familiar  with  in  the  lung^,  may  take  place  also  in  the  kidney,  and  lead  to 
destruction  of  its  tissues. 

When,  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  urine  is  found  to 
contain  albumin  or  pus,  it  will  suggest  to  the  physician  the  possibility 
of  the  renal  complications  which  are  known  to  attend  the  diathesis ;  he 
will  diligently  examine  the  urine  for  the  tubercle-bacillus,  when  the 
symptoms,  after  microscopical,  chemical,  and  clinical  investigation,  do 
not  find  their  explanation  in  the  assumption  of  amyloid  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys,  of  chronic  nephritis,  or  cystitis. 

Actinomyces  may  also  appear  in  the  urine  in  cases  where  the  genito- 
urinary tract  is  infested  with  it,  or  "when  it  has  discharged  thereby 
from  other  parts. ^^ 

In  searching  for  pathogenic  fungi,  it  is  essential  that  the  parts  about 
the  meatus  be  carefully  cleansed,  and  the  urine  passed  into  a  thoroughly 
disinfected  vessel.^®  It  should  then  be  allowed  to  settle,  or  the  sedi- 
mentator  may  be  used,  and  cover-glass  preparations  made  from  the 
sediment  in  the  usual  manner.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  Koch's  method  of  plate-cultivation  to  obtain  the  various 
micro-organisms  in  an  unmixed  condition.  Finally,  the  inoculation 
of  animals  will  resolve  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  specific 
organisms  obtained. 

2.  Infusoria. — The  author  has  frequently  observed  infusoria  in  the 
urine,  but  never  when  it  was  fresh.  They  made  their  appearance  in 
all  cases  only  when  it  had  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  and 
the  fluid  containing  them  was  generally  feebly  alkaline.  Amongst 
these  organisms  were  bodies  which  were  similar  to  the  cercomonad 
already  described  in  the  chapter  on  Faxes.  Hassall  ®®  has  given  to  one 
of  the  infusoria  of  the  urine  the  name  of  Bodo  urinarius. 

The  presence  of  infusoria  has  no  pathological  significance.  F. 
Marchand^  found  Trichomonas  vaginalis  in  a  man  apparently  after 
the  bursting  of  a  pelvic  abscess  into  the  bladder.  Muira  ^^  has  made  a 
similar  observation,  and  A,  Dock^^  has  confirmed  the  above  by  his  own 
experience.  Bnlz^^  observed  a  great  quantity  of  amoebsB  in  the  turbid 
urine  of  a  girl  twenty-three  years  of  age  who  was  affected  with  phthisis. 
These  were  of  larger  size  than  the  forms  already  described  as  occurring 
in  the  stools. 
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3.  Vermes. 

1.  Distoma  Hsmatobinm. — The  eggs  of  tbia  parasite  are  ofien  found 

both  in  the  urinary  I'osi'uges  and  in  the  urine  of  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics  (seo  p,  66).  In  such  cases  the  Intter  furnishes  other  evidence 
of  the  parasite,  as  blood,  ajid  frequently  abundance  of  fat.  The  cou'. 
dition  is  attended  with  severe  burning  pains  in  micturition.**  These 
are  momentary,  and  are  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  eggs  (see  p,  67) 
along  the  urethra,  which  they  irritate  with  their  sharp  angles.  With 
the  liiKt  drops  of  urine  a  blood-clot  is  often  passed.  The  fluid  is  usually 
clear,  and  contains  blood-colis  and  pus,  amongst  which  the  e^s  repre- 
sented in  fig.  Its  "'■s  ^  ^'^^  sought. 

2.  Filaria  Sanguinis  Eominis. — Lewis  has  detected  filaria  in  the 
urine  in'some  c^ses  in  which  the  blood  was  much  infested  by  it  (fig.  36), 
and  its  appenrance  wn,*  ^jpnomlly  iircuniiianieil  with  blood  and  pus.     ll. 


is  'most  likely  this  worm  which  causes  the  tropical  hieiiiftturiii  of  wliich 
W'lch^er  first  sent  an  account  from  Brazil. 

3.  EcMnocDCcL- — The  booklets  and  fragmcQts  of  the  cysts  of  echino- 
coccus  occur  as  a  very  rare  manifestation  in  the  urine  {MosJer).''^  In 
such  cases,  the  cysts  may  have  formed  originally  in  the  urinary  pas- 
sages— and  tliis  is  very  exceptional — or  tliey  may  have  found  their  way 
into  them  by  rupture  from  a  neigbbounug  organ.  When  the  booklets 
and  characteristic  membrane  (fig.  63)  are  present,  the  sediment  is  likely 
also  to  contain  red  blood-corpuscles,  numerous  leucocytes,  and  a  quantity 
of  cellular  debris  from  that  jwrt  of  the  urinary  apparatus  which  has 
been  injured  by  the  separation  of  the  cyst. 

4.  EustrongyluB  Glgas.— This  parasite  has  been  said  to  exist  in  tlie 
urine,  but  the  researches  of  Leuclcart^  have  thrown  doubt  upon  the 
matter.  At  nil  events,  it  must  be  very  rare.  It  was  found  by  Moeealo*'' 
in  the  urine  of  a  woiiinn — its  discharge  being  attended  in  this  instance 
with  chyluria. 
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5.  Ascarides. — In  exceptional  instances  ascarides  make  their  way 
from  the  intestine  into  the  urinary  passages.  Their  presence  in  the 
urine  is  usually  brought  about  by  an  abnormal  communication  between 
the  latter  and  the  alimentary  canal.  ScJieiber  ^  has  recently  found  in 
the  urine  of  a  woman  worms  which  he  thought  had  been  derived  from 
the  genital  organs,  and  he  has  named  them  Rhabditis  genitalis.  Similar 
observations  have  been  reported  by  E,  PeipeVy  Westphaly  and  Baginsky,^^ 

n.  CBTSTALLINE  AND  AMORPHOUS  DEPOSIT  (UNORGAN- 
ISED SEDIMENT). — It  will  be  convenient  in  treating  of  the  inorganic 
deposit  of  the  urine  to  consider,  in  conjunction  with  the  microscopical 
appearance  of  its  constituents,  some  of  the  more  characteristic  of  their 
chemical  and  histochemical  properties. 

The  colour  of  the  sediment  and  the  reaction  of  the  urine  will  often 
afford  some  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  deposit.  Thus,  if  sedi- 
ment of  a  deep-red  colour  forms  when  the  urine  has  stood  for  a  short 
time,  it  consists  mainly  of  urates.  The  colour  is  then  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  urinary  pigments,  carried  down  by  the  deposit,  uric  acid  and 
its  salts  being  themselves  colourless.  If  the  deposit  redissolves  on  the 
application  of  heat  witkoui  the  addition  of  acid,  it  is  a  further  proof  that 
it  is  composed  of  urates. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  urine  is  alkaline,  and  deposits  a  white 
flocculent  sediment,  the  latter  probably  either  consists  of  pus  or  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  alkaline  urates.  Such 
a  sediment  is  itisoluhU  by  heating,  but  readily  so  in  presence  of  acid 
(acetic  acid). 

A  third  kind  of  sediment,  of  a  mixed  character,  may  be  distinguished. 
This  consists  of  urates  and  phosphates,  and  it  forms  in  urine  which 
was  acid  when  passed,  but  which  has  become  gradually  alkaline  from 
the  supervention  of  ammoniacal  fermentation. 

An  abundant  sediment  of  urates  belongs  to  the  urine  of  fever  and 
renal  congestion,  and  occurs  also  in  healthy  individuals  after  excessive 
perspiration  without  partaking  freely  of  water  (see  p.  247).  It  is 
thought  by  Mygge  ^^  that  the  presence  of  such  sediment,  when  it  con- 
sists of  uric  acid,  has  a  certain  clinical  significance,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
generally  found  in  cases  of  rheumatism  or  renal  disease. 

Phosphatic  sediment  is  apt  to  form  in  all  conditions  where  the  urine 
possesses  an  alkaline  reaction  when  passed.  It  does  not,  however, 
always  indicate  disease,  because  it  may  be  induced  by  the  drinking  of 
aerated  water  and  by  other  means.  Amongst  i)athological  conditions 
dyspepsia  often  occasions  the  deposit  of  phosphates,  and  in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  phosphatic  sediment  is  associated  with  chronic,  as 
distinguished  from  acute,  affections. 
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The  characters  above  referred  to  will  serve  to  indicate  which  class 
of  salts  preponderate  in  the  urine.  A  more  accurate  estimation  of  its 
inorganic  constituents  can  be  formed  only  from  a  microscopical  and 
histochemical  investigation  of  the  sediment. 

Such  constituents  may  be  crystalline  or  amorphous.  Their  nature 
will  further  differ  according  as  the  precipitate  is  an  acid  or  an  alka- 
line urine.  We  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  sediments  of  acid  and  of 
alkaline  urine  separately. 

A.  Sediments  of  Acid  Urine. 
(a.)  Crystalline  Deposits. 

1.  Uric  Acid. — Uric  acid  occurs  in  crystals,  which  are  deeply  stained 
a  brownish- yellow  [or  red]  colour,  and  differ  much  as  to  their  form  and 
size.  [The  colour  is  due  to  uroerythrin,  which  has  a  great  affinity  for 
the  crystals.]  They  are  sometimes  large  and  thick,  in  shape  like  a  whet- 
stone (figs.  1 13,  a,  and  116),  and  then  commonly  exhibit  a  dark  nucleated 
centre ;  sometimes  they  are  longitudinally  striated  spicides  (fig.   117), 


Fio.  1 16— Pointed  Crystals  of  Uric  Acid 
from  the  Urine  in  Congestion  from  Emphy- 
sema (eye-piece  III.,  objective  8a,  Rtichert), 


FIG.  117.— Uric  Acid  Crystals  from  the 
Urine  in  Congestion  of  Heart-Disease  (eye- 
piece III.,  objective  8A,  Heichert), 


and  sometimes  again  rhombic  tables  (figs.  113,  b,  and  116)  with  rounded 
angles.  They  may  appear  separately  or  in  masses.  Their  shape  and 
size  vary  greatly,  their  most  characteristic  property  being  their  coloui*, 
and  through  it  alone  they  may  be  readily  recognised.  They  may  be  seen 
under  tlie  microscope  to  dissolve  in  caustic  potash,  and  can  again  be. 
made  to  crystallise  in  the  rhombic  form  by  neutralisation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  murexide  test  (see  p.  82)  may  be  employed  in  appro- 
priate cases  for  their  detection. 

2.  Oxalate  of  Lime. — This  substance  crystallises  in  transparent, 
strongly  refracting  octahedra  (envelope  crystals),  which  are  readily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  {Fiirhringer)}^^ 

The  occurrence  of  isolated  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  (fig.  118)  has 
no  clinical  significance.  They  have  been  found  in  healtliy  urine,  and 
their  number  may  be  greatly  increased  after  the  ingestion  of  food 
contiiining  a  large  proportion  of  oxalic  acid,  such  as  tomatoes,  fresh 
beans,  beetroot,  asparagus,  &c.  On  the  otlier  hand,  oxaluria  as  a  morbid 
state  cannot  be  measured  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  alone,  since  the 
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urine  may  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oxalic  acid,  whilst  neither  it  nor 
its  salts  are  precipitated  as  crystals.  In  such  cases,  the  urine  must  be 
analysed  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  which 
it  contains. 

3.  Bilirubin  and  HsBinatoidin. — Bilirubin  is  deposited  in  the  urine 
either  in  the  amorphous  form  or  in  crystals.  Crystals  of  bilirubin  have 
a  twofold  character,  occurring  either  as  clusters  of  needles,  or  as  minute 
rhombic  tablets,  and  their  colour  ranges  from  yellow  to  a  beautiful  ruby- 
red.  They  are  soluble  in  caustic  soda,  and  on  the  application  of  a  drop 
of  nitric  acid  a  green  rim  forms  round  them.  Kussmaid  ^^^  has  discovered 
these  crystals  in  jaundice,  and  Ehstein  ^^^  in  pyelonephritis. 

HannaUridin  resembles  bilirubin  as  closely  in  appearance  as  in  its 
chemical  properties.  The  crystalline  formations  of  the  two  are  identical 
(see  fig.  95) ;  but  it  would  appear  that  haematoidin  may  be  distinguished 
chemically  from  the  fact  that  it  turns  a  transitory  blue  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid  {Holm  ^^),  and  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash  and  aether 


Fia.  118.— Oxalate  of  Lime  from  Sediment  in  a  Case  of  CystitiB  and  Pyelonephritis 

(eye-piece  III.,  objective  8A,  Reicherty. 


(Stddeler).^^^  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler,^^  haematoidin  and  bilirubin 
are  in  all  resi)ects  indistinguishable,  and  the  experience  of  the  author 
lends  support  to  the  view  of  this  great  authority ;  for  he  has  repeatedly 
had  occasion  to  observe  that,  in  the  urine  of  jaundice,  the  yellow  cellular 
elements,  and  notably  the  epithelium,  are  stained  red,  passing  to  blue 
on  the  application  of  nitric  acid — a  reaction  which  is  assumed  to  belong 
only  to  haematoidin,  and  yet  in  these  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  substance  present  is  bilirubin  (see  also  p.  71). 

Leyden  ^^"^  found  these  crystals  in  nephritis  gravidarum,  Foltanek  and 
Rosenheim  ^^  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  Fritz  ^^  in  various 
chronic  and  acute  diseases,  e,g,^  in  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  in 
scarlatina  and  typhoid.  They  were  usually  connected  with  cellular 
debris,  and  in  jaundice  alone  were  they  also  met  with  in  the  free  state. 
The  author  may  say  that  he  has  repeatedly  met  with  similar  forms  in 
severe  jaundice  of  the  most  distinct  types,  as  in  atrophy  of  the  liver 
cirrhosis,  and  phosphorus  poisoning.^^^     In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
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the  presence  of  such  free  crystals  in  considerable  quantity  implies  an 
antecedent  haemorrhage  or  the  bursting  of  an  abscess — as  a  suppurating 
echinococcus  cyst — into  the  urinary  passages. 


Fio.  1x9.— Triple  Phosphate  Crystals  from  the  Sediment  in  Chlorosis  (eye-piece  III., 

objective  8a,  Beiehert). 


4.  Triple  Phospliates. — Crystals  of  triple  phosphate  occur  commonly 
in  weakly  acid  urine,  as  in  the  faeces  (see  p.  229),  as  bodies  of  large  size 
and  of  the  coffin-lid  form  (fig.  1 1 9).     They  are  readily  soluble  in  acetic 


Fio.  I  ao.— Basic  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  (eye-piece  II.,  objective  C,  Zeiss), 

acid.     Even  when  found  in  large  numbers,  this  fact  alone  will  hardly 
warrant  the  diagnosis  of  phosphaturia. 

5.  Basic  Phosphate  of  Magnesia. — The  crystals  of  this  body  have 


Fig.  121.— Neutral  Phosphate  of  Lime  from  the  Urine  of  Chronic  Xephritis  after  standing  for 
twenty-four  hours.    The  urine  was  feebly  acid  (eye-piece  III.,  objective  8A,  Reiehert). 


the  form  of  large  strongly  refracting  plates,  usually  in  the  shape  of 
elongated  rhombic  tablets  (fig.  120).  They  are  readily  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  and  are  precipitated  again  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
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Tliey  are  fonnd  in  concentiated  urine  of  feebly  acid,  neutral,  c 
reaction  (S/etn).'" 

6.  Hentral  Fhoaphate  of  Lime. — These  crystals  appear  as  pointed 
wedge-shaped  prisms,  either  singly  or  in  dusters.  They  are  decom- 
posed by  ammonia,  and  dissolve  in  acetic  acid  (fig.  isi).  Thejr  occur 
commonly  in  feebly  acid  urine  which  is  becoming  alkaline. 


no.  iii.-Calcliim  Snlpbatc,  Abui 


(eye-plecs  II.,  objecllie  C,  ZrUt), 


7.  Snlpbate  of  Oftldnm. — This  substance  is  rarely  present  in  the 
urinary  sediment.  It  generally  takes  the  form  of  long  colourless 
needles,  hut  occurs  also  in  elongated  tables  with  abrupt  extremities. 
Amongst  such  crystals  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  masses  of  indeter- 
minate crystalline  structure  (fig.  122).  They  are  insoluble  in  ammonia 
and  acids.     Clinically  their  presence  is  of  little  consequence  (  VaSenitner, 


ij.—Crritali  of  Hlppmic 


(eye.plece  II.,  ohjecllio  C,  Zrtu). 


Fiirbringer)}^^  In  a  patient  suffering  from  a  peculiar  affection  of  the 
ureters  and  a  tendency  to  concretion  in  the  urinary  passages,  the  urine 
presented  triple  phosphates,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  numerous  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (t>.  Jo/»c/i).'" 

8.  Hlppnrlc  Add. — Cryatala  of  hippuric  acid  have  the  form  of  four- 
sided  priKms,  and  are  scattered  separately  or  in  groups  (figs.  1 23  and  1 24) 
through  the  sediment. 

They  are  soluble  in  ammonia,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.     They 
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occur  in  considerable  quantity  after  the  exhibition  of  benzoic  acid,  of 
the  ingestion  of  certain  fruita,  as  cranberries  and  bilberries.  Otherwise 
they  are  a  rare  manifestation,  and  have  little  influence  on  diagnosis. 

9.  Oystin. — The  crystals  of  this  body  are  seen  as  Eymmetrical  hexa- 
gonal tables  (fig.  125,  b),  superimposed  upon  or  contiguous  to  one 
another,  They  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in 
ammonia.     In  this  they  differ  from  the  crystals  of  uric  acid. 

Cystin  may  also  be  present  in  solution  in  the  urine.  It  may  then 
be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid. 


^i^%-^ 


When  crystals  are  found  in  the  urine  which  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  here,  they  should  be  separated  by  filtration  or  decanting, 
the  sediment  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  the  substance  in  question 
tested  on  the  platinum  foil.  Cystin  burns  with  a  bluish-green  flame, 
and  without  melting."* 

If  cystin  be  boiled  in  caustic  potash  holding  oxide  of  lead  in  solution, 
sulphide  of  load  forms  (iiefitj),"* 

When  heated  with  caustic  potash  on  a  silver  plate  (as  a  coin),  it 
leaves  a  brown  or  black  permanent  mark.     When  dissolved  in  a  boiling 


Fia.  11; a.  Tynxln :  b.  Cyalio ;  c.  Leucin  (eye'plece  11.,  objective  SA,  IttkhrrI). 

solution  of  caustic  potash,  dilution  with  water  and  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  sodium  give  a  violet  colour  (J.  Jif«7/er)."* 

This  reaction,  according  to  Krakenberg,'^^'  belongs  not  to  the  cystin, 
but  to  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  constitutes  an  impurity  of  the  caustic 
potash  with  which  it  has  lieen  boiled. 

10,  ynnthin — H.  Bence  Jones^'^  once  found  this  substance  in  the 
urine  of  a  lad  who  had  three  years  previously  exhibited  the  symptoms 
of  renal  colic.  It  was  seen  in  the  sediment  in  the  form  of  whetstone 
ciystals,  which  were  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and  soluble  in  ammonia 
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(thus  distinguished  from  uric  acid).  Such  bodies  are  clinically  of  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  they  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  calculi 
(see  the  observations  of  Bence  Janes,  I.e.). 

11.  Tyrosin  and  Lencin. — These  substances  generally  occur  together 
in  the  urine. 

(a.)  Tyrosin  is  seen  in  the  sediment  in  sheaves  of  very  fine  needles 
(fig.  125,  a),  which  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  soluble  in  ammonia  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

To  determine  the  character  of  tyrosin  chemically,  the  sediment  con- 
taining it  should  be  separated  by  filtration,  washed  with  water,  dissolved 
in  ammonia  with  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  evaporate.     The  tests  for  tyrosin  may  then  be  applied  : — 

1.  A  milligramme  of  the  substance  obtained  is  placed  on  a  watch- 
glass  and  moistened  with  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture 
is  covered  and  allowed  to  stand  for  half-an-hour.  It  is  then  diluted 
with  water,  heated,  while  still  hot  saturated  with  calcium  carbonate, 
and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  colourless,  and  when  treated  with  acid- 
free  ferric  chloride  (see  p.  181)  it  assumes  a  violet  tint  (Ptna, 
SUidelery^^ 

2.  When  the  tyrosin  is  heated  with  nitric  acid  on  platinum  foil,  it 
assumes  an  orange-yellow  colour.  The  residue  is  dark  yellow,  and  turns 
reddish  yellow  on  the  addition  of  caustic  soda.  When  the  latter  is 
evaporated,  the  substance  which  remains  is  of  a  deep  brownish-black 
colour  {Scherer)}^ 

3.  Tyrosin  crystals  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  still  hot  solu- 
tion is  treated  with  mercuric  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potash.  The  fluid 
assumes  a  dark-red  colour,  and  yields  an  abundant  red  precipitate  {R. 
Hoffmann  and  L.  Meyer),^^^ 

4.  (7.  Wurder  ^^  recommends  the  following  process : — ^Tyrosin  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water  and  a  little  dried  quinone  is  added.  The  fluid 
quickly  assumes  a  deep  ruby-red  colour,  which  changes  to  brown  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  quinone-tyrosin  reaction  can  be 
<lependcd  upon  only  when  tyrosin  has  been  isolated  as  the  free  acid 
[para-hydro-oxyphenol-amido-propionic  acid],  and  will  not  serve  as  a  test 
unless  it  appears  readily  after  the  application  of  heat  without  prolongied 
lx)iling.  Quinone  alone,  or  in  presence  of  phenol,  gives,  when  boiled, 
a  rosy-yellow  colour  to  its  solutions. 

Tyrosin  occurs  dissolved  in  the  urine  as  well  as  in  crystals.  To 
obtain  it  from  solution,  basic  acetate  of  lead  should  be  added,  when  a 
precipitate  will  form.  Tlie  fluid  should  now  bo  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
freed  from  lead  by  the  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  again  filtered, 
and  partially  evaporated  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  repeatedly 
extracted   with   small   quantities   of  strong  alcohol,   and   the   extract 
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several  times  boiled  with  weak  alcohol  and  then  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously. 

(b,)  Leuein, — This  body,  which  is  commonly  associated  with  tyrosin, 
is  for  the  most  part  held  in  solution  in  the  urine,  but  to  some  extent 
occurs  also  in  the  sediment  in  the  form  of  small  spheres  (fig.  125,  c). 
The  process  for  its  detection  is  the  same  as  that  for  tyrosin.  It  may  be 
separated  from  the  latter  by  crystallisation  from  a  watery  solution,  and 
then  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  boiling 
alcohol  When  quite  pure,  leucin  crystallises  in  delicate  plates ;  when 
impure,  it  forms  little  bulbs  of  amorphous  structure.  It  may  be  known 
by  the  following  tests  : — 

1.  A  solution  containing  leucin,  when  heated  with  proto-nitrate  of 
mercury,  deposits  metallic  mercury  (Hofmeister),^^^ 

2.  When  consumed  with  nitric  acid  on  platinum  foil,  it  leaves  a 
colourless  residue.  This,  when  heated  with  caustic  potash,  forms  drops 
of  an  oily  fluid  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  platinum  (ScJierer).^^^ 

Tyrosin  has  been  found  in  the  urine  in  conjunction  with  leucin  in 
phosphorus  poisoning,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  several  of 
the  infectious  diseases  (FrerichSy  Schidtzen,  ReisSy  Pcmchet,  A,  Frdrikelj 
Blendermann,  A,  Irsai),^^^  Prus^^  has  found  abundance  of  leucin  in 
the  urine  in  cases  of  leukaemia. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  some  instances  where  these  bodies 
were  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  urine  they  were  not  sufficiently 
identified ;  and  it  is  within  the  author's  experience  that  a  deposit 
has  repeatedly  been  taken  as  consisting  of  tyrosin,  until  subsequent 
chemical  analysis  exposed  the  error.  He  is  convinced  that  tyrosin  is 
very  rarely  present  in  the  urine  of  phosphorus  poison  ing.^^T 

12.  Soaps  of  Lime  and  Magnesia. — In  the  urine  of  various  diseases 
are  often  found  crystals  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  in  form  to 
those  of  tyrosin  {v.  Jaksch),  but  possessing  distinctive  characters  of 
their  own.  The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  126)  represents  such 
crystals,  which  the  author  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  once  only 
in  tolerable  abundance.  They  occurred  in  the  sediment  from  the  feebly 
acid  urine  of  a  woman  with  severe  puerperal  septicaemia.  They  are 
obviously  very  similar  to  those  of  tyrosin,  but  yielded  none  of  the 
characteristic  reactions  of  that  body  as  given  above  (1-3).  The  material 
was  not  sufficient  for  further  analysis;  but  it  appeared  from  the  be- 
haviour of  the  substance  in  question  with  regard  to  solubility,  &c.  (see 
p.  229),  that  it  was  probably  formed  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  salts  of 
the  higher  fatty  acids. 

(6.)  Amorphous  Deposits. 

1.  Urates. — Amorphous  urates  have  the  appearance  of  fine  granules, 
disposed  singly  or  in  masses.     They  are  entirely  dissolved  by  heating 
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or  the  addition  of  acids,  and  the  sediment  when  treated  in  this  way 
exhibits  free  uric  acid,  for  the  moat  part  in  the  form  of  rhombic  tablets. 

2.  Oxal&ta  of  Lime. — The  envelope  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  have 
been  alrejidy  described  (see  p.  274)-  This  substance  appears  also  as 
dumb-bell-shaped  figures.  They  are  unaffected  by  acetic  acid,  and  dis- 
solve in  concentrated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,*^*  [The  oxalate  of 
lime  dumb-bell  is  really  a  disc  with  a  central  depression  on  either  face, 
and  it  presents  this  appearance  when  seen  sideways  {F.  Tai/lor).^^ 
Such  formations  result  from  slow  precipitation  in  presence  of  colloid 
matter  {Ordy^] 

3.  Stilphata  of  Oaldtun. — In  addition  to  its  crystalline  form  (p.  377 
and  fig.  133),  sulphate  of  calcium  in  the  urine  takes  the  appearance  of 
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dumb-bell-ahajwd  amorphous  masses,  which  are  insoluble  in  ammonia 
and  in  concentrated  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

AVhcn  the  sediment  contains  this  substance  in  considerable  quantity, 
it  may  be  separated  from  the  other  constituents  by  decanting,  filtering, 
and  washing  in  cold  water.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  a  large  bulk  of  hot 
water.  If  to  one  portion  of  this  solution  a  quantity  of  chloride  of 
barium  be  addc<l,  a  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  forms,  and  this  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  and  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If  another  portion  be 
treated  with  ammonium  oxalate,  a  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  falls. 
This  precipitate  is  imioluble  in  acetic  and  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  licids. 

4.  Brown  and  Tellow  OoncretlonB. — The  urinary  sediment  may 
contain  such  concretions  cither  free  or  associated  with  cells,  and  con- 
sisting of  liiematoidin  or  of  bilirubin,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  perhaps 
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indistinguishable  from  hsematoidin.  According  to  Holm,^^^  when  a 
substance  of  this  sort  is  found  to  be  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  and  ex- 
hibits a  coloured  ring,  of  which  green  forms  one  zone,  on  the  application 
of  nitric  acid,  we  are  to  assume  that  it  consists  of  bilirubin.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash,  and  colours  transitorily 
blue  with  nitric  acid,  he  would  suppose  that  it  is  formed  of  hsematoidin. 
5.  Pat. — Fat  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  strongly  refracting  globules 
of  varying  size,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  sether.  It  may  be  present 
in  the  urine  in  small  quantities  after  the  fracture  of  bones,  and  in  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  kidney,  attended  with  much  fatty  degeneration  of 
that  organ.  It  occurs  in  greater  abundance,  however,  only  in  chyluria, 
which  for  the  most  part  depends  upon  the  action  of  certain  worm 
parasites  (Distoma  hsematobium  and  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis),  and  in 
phosphorus  poisoning.  We  shall  have  occasion  later  to  revert  to  the 
subject  of  chyluria  and  lipuria. 


Fig.  X27.— Triple  Phosphate  Crystals  (rare  form)  from  Trine  in  Alkaline  Fermentation 

(eye-piece  II.,  objective  8A,  Heichert). 

B,  Sediments  from  Alkaline  Urine. 
(a.)  Crystalline  Deposits. 

1.  Triple  Phosphate. — The  crystals  of  triple  phosphate  deposited  in 
alkaline  urine  exhibit  a  very  great  diversity  of  character,  especially 
when  newly  formed  in  the  process  of  ammoniacal  fermentation.  They 
may  be  seen  under  such  circumstances  to  resemble  snowflakes,  or  again, 
as  peculiar  jagged  figures,  resembling  flags  or  elder  leaves  (figs.  1 1 9  and 
127).  Their  most  permanent  and  characteristic  form,  however,  is  that 
of  large  colourless  and  more  or  less  perfect  coffin-lids  or  knife-rest  shapes. 

2.  Indigo. — Indigo  occurs  in  the  urine  as  concretions  and  amorphous 
fragments,  and  also  in  the  form  of  blue  crystals  and  fine  blue  needles, 
which  mostly  cohere  in  clusters.  Crystals  of  indigo  are  no  very  rare 
manifestation  in  decomposing  and  fermenting  urine.  Tliey  are  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  indoxyl  sulphate.  These  crystals  were 
found  to  be  present  in  remarkable  abundance  during  the  process  of 
ammoniacal  fermentation  in  the  urine  of  jaundice,  from  a  patient  with 
hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  urinary  sediment  in  a  case  of 
abscess  of  the  liver  was  recently  examined  by  the  author.     It  contained 
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nuinerouB  indigo  ciyatala,  and  had  an  aeiii  renction  (fig.  ia8)  {v.  Ja/cseli). 
In  another  cose,'^"  one  of  tabes  with  cyBtitis,  the  urine  was  so  rich  in  indigo 
as  to  detive  from  the  cryetala  a  light-blue  colour.     Tlie  accompanying 
figure  (fig.  128)  is  partly  tomjHised  from  preparations  of  this  sediment. 
[Dr.  Oi-d  '^  has  observed  a  deposit  of  indigo  in  the  alkaline  urine  of 


a  patient  who  had  loug  suffered  from  enlarged  prostate.  In  this  ease, 
besides  pure  indigo,  there  were  several  bodies  stained  by  that  substance. 
Among  them  wore  crystals  of  urates  and  phosphates,  epithelium,  yeaat- 
cells,  and  bacteria.  In  thi.s  way,  as  Ord  points  out,  the  form  of  the 
indigo  is  determined  by  the  form  of  the  l)odiea  on  which  it  is  deposited.] 
3.  Urate  of  Ammoninm. — Urat«  of  ammonium  forma  apberical  bodies, 
dark  in  colour  and  of  varying  size.  Their  circumference  is  beset  with 
radiating  spicules  of  crystalline  structure  (fig.  129}.     [Hence  they  are 


31.  ftrlchrri). 


le  PermsnUUtni  (<rs-plsoc  11. , 


known  as  hedgehog  crystals.]  They  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
acetic  acids,  with  the  forniation  of  uric  acid,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  rhombic  tables. 

4.  Phosphate  of  MagBBsia. — The  crystals  of  this  salt  have  I>een 
already  (fig.  i  zo)  suificiently  described. 

5.  Choleaterin. — Crystals  of  cholesterin  are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in 
the  urinary  sediment  The  author  has  observed  them  but  once,  and 
that  was  in  the  cose  of  a  man  who  suffered  from  tabes  and  cystitis.  The 
cholesterin  took  forty-eight  hours  to  deposit  in  crjatals.     The  urine 
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when  freshly  voided  had  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  was  turbid,  and  when 
shaken,  a  great  number  of  scaly  particles  could  be  seen  in  it  with  the 
naked  eye  (fig,  130).     A.  Qlintki^^  quotes  a  similar  observation. 

(b.)  Amorphous  Deposits. 

1.  The  large,  dark-coloured,  spherical  bodies  represented  in  fig.  129 
consist  of  urate  of  ammonia.    They  are  distinguished  by  their  solubility 


in  acetic  and  phosphoric  acids,  with  the  simultaneous  deposit  of  rhombic 
tables  of  uric  acid. 

2.  Larger  or  smaller  particles,  which  dissolve  in  acetic  acid  without 
the  evolution  of  gas  ;  baste  pliogphatic  earlhg. 

3.  Particles  of  varying  size,  which  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid  with  the 
evolution  of  gas :  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

4.  Dumb-bell-shaped  masses  and  coarsely  granular  cona'etions,  dis- 


ilVriiic  (eye-piece  II., 


solving  in  acetic  acid  with  the  evolution  of  gas;  carbonate  of  lime 
(%  13'). 

S-  Indigo.  (See  fig.  12S.) 

III.  Urinary  Concretions. 

Concretions  of  considerable  size  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eyo  in  the  urine  (urinary  sand).  They  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  urates,  or  of  urates  and  uric  ncid  together.  Their  recognition  is  of 
great  consequence  in  the  diagnosis  of  renal  colic  (nephrolithiasis).     These 
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concretions  are  usually  more  or  less  stained,  and  their  constitution  may 
be  readily  determined  by  the  tests  already  given  for  the  compounds  of 
uric  acid  (p.  274).  To  facilitate  their  detection  the  concretion  is  reduced 
to  powder  and  the  murexide  test  applied. 

Phosphatic  concretions  of  larger  size  occur  more  rarely.  They  are 
light-coloured  and  of  little  consistence.  To  determine  their  nature  the 
concretion  in  this  case  also  is  pulverised  and  tested  for  phosphates. 

Other  concretions  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  urine  are  those 
of  cystin,  xanthin,  oxalic  acid,  and  indigo  (Ord,  H,  Chiari).^^  Those 
of  the  last-named  substance  are  easily  recognisable  by  their  colour.  The 
chemical  tests  for  other  forms  of  stone,  as  the  oxalate,  cystin  and  xanthin 
concretions,  are  treated  of  elsewhere  (pp.  278,  281). 

In  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  author's  clinic,  and  which  proved  fatal  from 
uraemia,  the  right  kidney  was  found  to  be  cystic,  and  it  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  crystalline  concretions.  These  were  ascertained  by  the  author's 
colleague,  Hofmeister,  to  consist  of  oxalate  of  lime,  an  insoluble  proteid,  and  a 
derivative  of  blood  pigment. 

The  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  dealt  with  at  greater  length  in 
the  ordinary  text-books  on  the  chemistry  of  urine  (see  Huppert,  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  and  Leuhe-Salkowskiy 

IV.  Cylindrical  Bodies  visible  to  the  Naked  Eye. 

1.  Spiral  bodies. —  V.  Jaksch^^^  has  described  bodies  resembling 
Curschmann'a  spirals  in  the  urine  of  renal  stone.  They  were  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  consisted  of  mucin  and  fibrin.  The  author  has 
termed  the  condition  ureteritis  membranacea.  A  similar  appearance  is 
recorded  by  BaumiUler?^'^ 

2.  Fibrin  Ooagnla. — Large  and  much-matted  fibrin  clots  have  been 
observed  by  the  author  ^^^  in  a  case  of  renal  abscess  probably  due  to 
echinococci  (fig.  132). 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Malerha^  Senna-SaUris,  and  ReaU^^  have 
noticed  that  the  urine  occasionally  has  a  stringy  quality  (glischruria)  which  they 
attribute  to  a  special  fungus — the  glischro-bacterium. 

V.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Urine. 

As  occasional  impurities  of  the  urine  may  be  enumerated  fatty  par- 
ticles (often  introduced  with  the  catheter),  fibres  of  silk,  linen,  and 
wool,  particles  of  feathers  and  wood,  and  starch  granules,  the  latter 
being  employed  as  starch  powder  in  medication  of  the  urethra. 

The  appearance  in  the  urine  of  substances  belonging  to  the  fseces  is 
a  fact  of  serious  import.  In  drawing  a  conclusion  from  their  presence, 
care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  they  were  actually  passed 
with  the  urine ;  and  when  this  is  so,  they  are  evidence  of  an  abnormal 
communication  between  the  urinary  passages  and  the  gut. 
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Fragments  derived  from  tumouTB,  as  sarcoma  and  carcinoma,  may 
find  their  -w&y  into  the  urine  by  invasion  from  neighbouring  oigans 
(see  p.  353). 

Hairs  have  been  known  to  be  passed  with  this  fluid  (pilimictio). 
They  have  generally  been  derived  from  dermoid  cyate  in  the  urinary 
passages.  Sometimes  they  have  been  conveyed  by  accident  or  design 
(hysteria)  into  the  recipient  vessel.'*  , 

m.  OH£HIOAL  EXAUnrATIOH  OF  THE  UKOTE. 
A.  Oi^n^^lc  Substances. 

1.  Proteids. — We  shall  b^in  with  the  consideration  of  albumin, 
which  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  morbid  constituents  of  the  urine. 


Vio.  I  ji.— Fltnin  Oocenla  ln>m  the  Urine. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  albumin  ever  occurs  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  the  urine  of  health.  For  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
older  authorities  (as  Freriehg,  Vogel,  and  Wtoiann'^')  have  recorded  its 
occasional  presence  in  healthy  urine,  and  the  more  recent  investiga- 
tions of  Leube,  Fiirbn'nger,  Senator,  and  C.  Pastier  '*^  would  seem  to 
have  established  the  possibility  of  a  physiological  aJbuminuria,  the 
researches  of  v.  Noorden  '^^  are  not  less  decisive  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  Leube  and  Wintemiiz  ^*^  from  recent  very  careful  experiments 
conclude  that  not  every  urine  contains  albumin.  \Grainger  Stewart  ^** 
has  found  that  albumin  is  occasionally  present  in  very  minute  qtiontity 
in  the  urine  of  persons  apparently  healthy  ;  and  he  believes  that  in  some 
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cases  it  is  derived  from  epithelial  and  other  dSbris  after  the  urine  has 
been  secreted  at  the  kidney.] 

For  the  purpose  of  such  investigations  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted  from 
LcuU : — Normal  urine  is  taken,  and  it  is  first  ascertained  to  be  free  from  bacteria 
and  from  albumin,  as  shown  by  the  ordinary  methods.  It  is  next  distilled  in 
vacuo  at  a  low  temperature  *  (37*"  to  39"*  C),  and  the  residue,  with  the  included 
sediment,  is  either  tested  directly,  in  the  manner  to  be  indicated  at  p.  291,  or  it 
is  first  treated  with  alcohol ;  and  of  the  sediment  which  remains  when  the  spirit 
has  been  driven  off,  one  part  is  dissolved  in  water,  another  in  acetic  acid,  and  a 
third  in  caustic  potash,  and  the  solutions  submitted  to  the  tests  described  at 
p.  291.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  it  will  be  found  that  Leube't  statement  con- 
cerning healthy  urine  is  entirely  oorrect,  and  not  a  trace  of  albumin  can  be 
shown  in  it.  In  the  urine  of  certain  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  valvular 
heart-disease  with  compensating  hypertrophy,  where  the  most  sensitive  tests 
directly  applied  will  fail  to  evince  the  presence  of  albumin,  it  can  readily  be 
shown  in  the  concentrated  fluid  obtained  as  above. 

Recent  investigations,  and  especially  those  of  Oit,^^''  into  the  subject 
of  nucleo-albuminuria,  have  shown  that  the  albumin  present  in  healthy 
urine  is  nucleo-albumin,  and,  inasmuch  as  every  urine  holds  this  sub- 
stance, albumin  is  in  this  sense  a  normal  constituent.  This  question 
has  lately  acquired  fresh  interest  from  the  admirable  observations  of 
Mi/nier,^*^  who  found  that  chondroitin  sulphate  and  nucleic  acid — 
the  latter  in  very  minute  traces — were  constantly  present  in  urine.  He 
has  shown  further  that  normal  urine  contains  serum-albumin,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  combines  with  the  substances  just  mentioned, 
and  that  the  newly  formed  compound  is  identical  with  the  nucleo- 
albumin  of  other  writers  {Huppefii). 

It  may  at  all  events  be  ccpfidently  stated  that  the  urine  occasionally 
holds  a  variable  quantity  of  albumin  {serum-alhumiu^  globulin)  as  a 
temporary  constituent,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  kidneys  exhibit  no 
alteration  of  structure,  and  its  presence  in  such  cases  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a  sudden  disturbance  of  the  circulation  (see  Schreiher^s  experimental 
albuminuria).  To  the  same  category  of  causes  must  be  ascribed  the 
conditions  similarly  observed  by  O.  v,  Petersen  in  school- children  and 
healthy  persons;^**-*  by  Stirling  in  apparently  healthy  boys;  and  by 
Bingstedf,  Heuhner^  Washburiiy  Teices,  Finoij  Capitau,  and  Beckniann, 
[Pary'tf  ^^  "  cyclical  albuminuria  "  occurs  during  the  day  and  disappears 
(luring  the  night.  It  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  erect  posture.  Such  a 
condition  is  said  by  Trissier  to  occur  especially  in  young  male  subjects 
the  offspring  of  gouty  or  arthritic  parents.  Moxon*8  ^^^  remittent  albu- 
minuria has  probably  the  same  significance.  This  remittent  albuminuria 
is  attributed  by  Ribl)ert  to  a  reversion  on  the  part  of  the  kidney  to  the 
embryonic  type,  or  to  its  inability  to  adapt  itself  after  birth.     Fagge  ^^'-^ 

*  The  distillation  in  vacuo  may  be  effected  by  connecting  an  air-pump  with  the 
flask.     The  procedure  recommended  by  AmchUiz  '^  may  be  adopted  with  advantage. 
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has  described  a  paroxysmal  albuminuria  which  he  believed  to  be  a  form 
of  hsemoglobinuria,  where  globulin  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of 
heemoglobin.  The  condition  is  occasionally  associated  with  the  deposi- 
tion of  oxalates.  Finally,  a  temporary  albuminuria  may  depend  upon 
diet  or  be  induced  by  exercise  {Taylor). ^^^]  Albuminuria  of  the  like 
cause  and  import  sometimes  occurs,  as  Falkenheim  ^^*  has  remarked,  in 
connection  with  morbid  states.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
such  cyclical  or  intermittent  albuminuria  is  sometimes  the  accompani- 
ment of,  and  depends  upon,  chronic  inflammatory  states  of  the  kidney 
— such,  for  instance,  was  the  underlying  condition  in  the  case  published 
from  the  author's  clinic  by  Ott,^^^  and  in  another  recorded  by  Osswald^^ 
[The  abuse  of  morphia  is  recognised  by  Hudiard  ^*^  and  by  Haig  ^^  as 
a  cause  of  albuminuria,  dependent  probably  on  vascular  disturbance.] 
Virchow  originally,  and  after  him  many  other  observers,  have  shown 
that  the  urine  of  newly  born  infants  often  contains  albumin.  ^^®  This, 
according  to  Flenahurg^^^  is  in  the  form  of  nucleo-albumin.     - 

Bnghi^^^  in  England  was  the  first  to  determine  the  connection 
between  renal  disease,  dropsy,  and  albuminous  urine;  and  after  him 
the  labours  of  such  men  as  Christison  and  Rayer,  Frerichs  and 
Traube,^^^  formulated  what  was  known  of  albuminuria  as  a  clinical 
symptom.  For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  sufficient  merely  to  determine 
the  presence  of  proteid  matter  in  the  urine,  and  the  further  question 
was  not  raised  as  to  whether  it  occurred  in  more  forms  than  one.  It  is 
now  established  on  clinical  and  physiological  grounds  that,  in  addition  to 
serum-albumin,  the  urine  may  contain  globulin,  peptone,  albumose,  oxy- 
hsemoglobin,  nucleo-albumin,  and  fibrin ;  and  it  is  obviously  important 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  these  bodies.  At  present  the  chief 
clinical  interest  attaches  to  serum-albumin,  peptone,  and  albumose,  for 
by  methods  now  well  established  we  can  readily  separate  each  of  these 
from  the  others.  The  very  simple  methods  which  Kauder  and  Pohl  ^^ 
have  recently  communicated  for  the  detection  of  globulin  in  serous  fluids 
and  urine  have  placed  us  in  the  same  favourable  position  with  reference 
to  that  body,  and  by  their  aid  we  may  hope  soon  to  learn  whether 
globulinuria  also  exists  as  an  independent  condition.  In  view  of  their 
importance  in  this  connection,  we  shall  describe  these  methods  with  the 
others.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  albuminuria  is  of 
different  kinds,  and  we  may  distinguish :  (i)  Serum-albuminuria,  which 
alone  will  be  understood  to  be  meant  by  the  term  ** albuminuria"  in  the 
following  pages  ;  (2)  Peptonuria;  (3)  Albumosuria;  (4)  Globulinuria, 
which  as  yet  is  not  known  to  occur  by  itself;  ^^^  (5)  Fibrinuria;  (6)  Hae- 
muturia  (see  p.  307);  Hsemoglobinuria;  and  (8)  Xucleo -albuminuria 
(Mucinuria). 

1.  Albuminuria. — Under  this  heading  we  shall  group  those  states 
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in  which  the  urine  is  found  to  contain  serum-albumin,  in  combination, 
perhaps,  Avith  a  variable  proportion  of  globulin. 

The  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  repeated  analysis,  that 
the  urine  of  serum -albuminuria  does  not  invariably  contain  globulin. 

SerunKilhumin  in  notable  quaiitity  is  never  found  in  healthy  urine. 
Its  appearance  is  in  all  cases  a  morlnd  symptom  0/ great  importance. 

The  albumin  of  urine  may  be  derived  from  the  kidney  (renal  albu- 
minuria), or  by  admixture  from  parts  in  the  urinary  passages  beyond 
the  kidney  (contingent,  accidental  albuminuria). 

(a.)  Renal  Albuminuria. — This  form  of  albuminuria,  which  is  at 
once  the  commoner  and  the  more  serious,  depends  in  all  cases  upon  dis- 
turbance of  the  renal  functions,  and  such  disturbance  may  be  due  to 
various  causes.  By  far  the  most  frequent  of  these  are  inflammatory 
and  degenerative  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  kidneys.  It  should  be 
mentioned  here  that  where  such  processes  in  the  kidney  are  the  under- 
lying cause  of  albuminuria,  we  cannot  always  infer  their  extent  and 
severity  from  the  quantity  of  albumin  eliminated.  So  far  indeed  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  there  are  certain  forms  of  renal  disease  of  an 
especially  serious  character  (granular,  red,  or  contracted  kidney),  in 
which  the  urine  contains  only  traces  of  albumin.  Another  cause  of 
albuminuria  is  found  in  disturbances  of  the  circulation  of  different  kinds, 
provided  only  that  such  disturbance  extends  to  the  vessels  of  the  kidney. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  errors  of  the  circulation,  when 
of  long  continuance,  may  effect  changes  in  the  structure  (congestion)  of 
the  kidney. 

To  disturbances  of  the  circulation  should  perhaps  be  referred  the 
temporary  albuminuria  of  epileptic  paroxysms  (M.  Huppert  ^^),  and 
that  which  Schreiber  ^^  induced  experimentally  by  compression  of  the 
thorax  in  healthy  persons.  Possibly,  also,  that  form  of  albuminuria 
which  often  sets  in  in  acute  enteritis  should  be  mentioned  here  (Singer, 
Kobler),^^"^  As  a  permanent  condition  referable  to  renal  congestion  may 
be  mentioned  the  albuminuria  of  emphysema,  heart-disease,  weakened 
heart,  &c. 

To  a  third  class  of  causes  is  to  be  ascribed  the  albuminuria  of  fever 
(Leyden).^*^  The  circumstances  which  promote  the  elimination  of  albu- 
min in  the  febrile  state  are  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  the  accom- 
panying changes  in  blood-pressure  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  albuminuria.  Then  it  is  known  that  a  long  continuance  of  the 
febrile  processes  is  competent  to  induce  structural  alterations  in  the 
renal  epithelium,  which  in  their  turn  lead  to  albuminuria.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, again,  that  the  specific  cause  (fungi)  in  certain  fevers  exerts 
an   immediate  influence  in  the  matter,  since  we  find  that  in  many 
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infectious  diseases  the  proliferating  micro-organisms  are  eliminated  in 
large  quantities  by  the  kidneys  (see  p.  269).  The  admirable  experi- 
ments recently  undertaken  by  H,  Lorenz^^^  lend  great  support  to  the 
theory  that  the  albuminuria  of  fever  depends  directly  upon  certain 
histological  changes  in  the  renal  epithelium,  especially  affecting  the 
"  rodded  "  lining  cells. 

There  is  a. fourth  form  of  albuminuria  to  be  distinguished  in  respect 
of  causation  from  those  already  mentioned.  It  occurs  in  anaemic  and 
enfeebled  individuals,  independently  of  kidney-disease,  disordered  cir- 
culation, and  the  febrile  state;  and  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
assuming  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  of  such  a  character 
that,  whilst  the  structure  of  the  kidneys  remains  intact,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  is  not  appreciably  altered,  albumin  is  allowed  to  exude  with 
the  urine  {v.  Bamberger's  hsematogenetic  albuminuria).  ^^^ 

It  still  remains  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  that  variety  of  albu- 
minuria which  is  intermittent  in  character.  In  the  author's  experience 
it  occurs  under  the  most  varying  circumstances,  and  may  be  either 
renal  or  accidental  {q.v.)  in  its  origin.  A  number  of  observations  of  the 
kind  recently  published  by  Bully  Mareau,  Klemperer,  CanfiehU  and  G. 
Johnson  ^^^  have  proved  its  occurrence  in  health,  where,  no  doubt,  it  is 
due  partly  to  the  circulatory  disturbances  already  referred  to,  and  partly 
to  an  inflammatory  change  in  the  kidneys. 

In  the  course  of  a  chronic  or  of  an  acute  nephritis,  it  will  often 
happen  that  albumin  is  found  to  be  temporarily  present  in  the  urine 
{v,  Jak»ch)y^^^  ^Vhen  this  is  so,  a  careful  microscopical  examination 
of  the  fluid,  at  a  time  when  it  is  free  from  albumiJi^  will  usually  dis- 
close the  presence  of  formed  material  (casts  and  renal  epithelium)  by 
which  the  existence  of  a  nephritis  may  be  known.  Such  intermittent 
albuminuria  belongs  especially  to  contracted  kidney.  In  a  case  of  this 
disease,  if  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  be 
collected  together  and  examined,  it  will  nearly  always  be  found  to  con- 
tain albumin ;  but  if  the  same  urine  be  examined  in  separate  portions 
at  shorter  intervals — say  of  one  or  two  hours — it  will  be  found  com- 
paratively often  that  that  which  is  collected  in  the  forenoon  is  devoid 
of  albumin.  But  it  is  not  in  connection  with  kidney-disease  that  inter- 
mittent albuminuria  is  most  apt  to  occur.  It  is  more  often  associated 
with  affections  of  the  ureters  and  urethra,  and  especially  with  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  latter.  In  this  connection 
the  urine  first  passed  in  the  morning  is  generally  turbid,  and  contains 
albumin,  derived  no  doubt  from  the  pus-cells  in  the  fluid.^^^  Falken- 
heim^''^  has  recorded  a  remarkable  case  of  intermittent  albuminuria, 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  on  the  left  kidney.  In  Pavy's 
disease  it  is  probable  that  a  careful  microscopical  examination  would 
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show  evidence  of  an  underlying  nephritis  (see  Merley)y^^  From  what 
has  been  said  above  of  the  various  fonns  of  renal  albuminuria,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  condition  is  in  itself  a  symptom  of  very  ambiguous 
significance.  Taken  with  the  other  physical  and  microscopical  appear- 
ances of  the  urine — but  only  in  conjunction  with  these — it  will  afford 
a  valuable  indication  of  kidney-disease.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
toe  are  never  warranted  in  inferring  the  existence  of  a  renal  affection  or 
of  a  nephritis  from  the  mere  fad  that  the  urine  contains  albumin.  This 
was  the  error  of  former  times. 

(h.)  Accidental  Albuminuria. — ^The  appearance  in  the  urine  of  albumin 
derived  from  a  source  other  than  the  kidneys  is  a  symptom  of  much 
slighter  consequence.  It  may  come  from  the  renal  pelvis,  the  ureters, 
the  bladder,  or  the  urethra,  or  through  an  abnormal  communication 
from  neighbouring  parts,  e,g.,  the  lymphatics  or  thoracic  duct.  In 
general,  a  positive  judgment  as  to  its  source  may  be  formed  from  the 
result  of  chemical  and  microscopical  investigation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  the  urine  exhibits  but  little  serum-albumin  and  a  considerable  pro- 
I>ortion  of  pus-cells,  the  inference  is  that  the  former  is  obtained  from 
the  migration  of  leucocytes  in  some  part  of  the  urinary  passages  just 
mentioned.  The  absence  of  renal  casts  and  epithelium,  moreover,  goes 
far  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  renal  albuminuria. 

Determination  of  Albumin  (Serum-Albumin). 

(a.)  Qualitative  Tests. — The  tests  at  our  disposal  for  the  recognition 
of  albumin  are  very  numerous.  The  reactions  which  we  shall  describe 
here  are  all  more  or  less  to  be  depended  upon;  but  there  are  some 
amongst  them  which  will  engage  a  larger  share  of  our  attention,  and 
they  are  those  which  years  of  clinical  experience  have  shown  to  be  espe- 
cially trustworthy.  Moreover,  when  applied  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  given,  they  will  afford  a  tolerably  accurate  means  of  discriminating 
the  various  forms  in  which  albumin  occurs  in  the  urine. 

I.  Nitric  Acid  and  Heat  Test, — A  portion  of  the  urine  is  boiled, 
and  a  small  quantity  (y^y  to  1^  its  volume)  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.18) 
added  to  it.  Should  a  precipitate  form  on  boiling,  this  may  consist 
either  of  albumin  or  of  phosphates.  If  it  dissolves  on  the  addition  of 
acid,  it  is  composed  of  phosphates ;  if  not  dissolved  in  presence  of  the 
acid,  and  if  increased  thereby,  it  is  albumin  (acid-albumin). 

The  application  of  this  test,  however,  is  open  to  certain  fallacies. 
In  the  first  place,  if  there  be  but  little  albumin  present,  the  quantity 
of  acid  usually  added  will  be  relatively  in  excess ;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  albumin  may  combine  with  the  acid  to  form  a  soluble 
nitrate  when  no  precipitate  remains.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
phosphates  and  albumin  are  present,  if  the  acid  employed  be  too  little, 
a  portion  only  of  the  basic  phosphates  may  be  changed  into  the  corre- 
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sponding  acid  salts,  while  the  albumin  enters  into  combination  with  the 
rest,  and  remains  in  solution  as  an  albuminate  (union  of  albumin  with 
a  base). 

Another  occasional  source  of  error  is  the  formation  of  a  precipitate 
of  uric  acid.  Such  a  precipitate,  however,  can  usually  be  knoAvn  by 
its  deep-brown  colour,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  never  flocculent. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  fall  until  the  specimen  l>egins  to  cool. 

Finally,  the  test  may  be  misleading  in  cases  where  the  urine  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  resinous  acids  (pine  acids),  as  happens,  for 
instance,  after  the  use  of  copaiba  balsam.  These  acids  (pinic  and 
pimaric  acids)  are  then  precipitated  by  heat,  but  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  albumin  by  their  solubility  in  alcohol.  According  to 
the  observations  of  C.  Alexander,^^*  this  property  is  useless  for  differen- 
tiating uric  acid  from  albumin,  since,  under  certain  conditions,  acid 
albuminate  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  heat  and  nitric  acid  test  will  serve  for  the  detection  of  »?7fim- 
albumiriy  globulin,  and,  where  the  precipitate  falls  on  cooling,  albumoae, 
but  not  for  that  of  peptone. 

2.  Acetic  Acid  and  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  Test, — The  urine  is 
filtered,  and  to  the  clear  filtrate  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.064)  and  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  are  added.  If  albumin  (serum-albumin)  be  present  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  a  flocculent  precipitate  forms ;  when  merely  a  trace, 
the  fluid  becomes  turbid  or  slightly  opalescent. 

In  the  latter  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  compare  it  with  the  filtered 
urine,  in  order  to  estimate  the  change  in  its  appearance.  It  will  also 
happen,  especially  when  it  contains  micro-organisms,  that  the  fluid 
cannot  be  rendered  clear  even  by  repeated  filtration ;  and  here  again 
the  comparison  will  lie  between  the  simply  filtered  fluid  and  that  to 
which  the  reagents  have  been  added.  In  the  first  instance  a  minimal 
turbidity,  in  the  second  an  increase,  shows  the  presence  of  albumin. 

This  is  a  most  satisfactory  test,  and  by  its  means  very  minute  quanti- 
ties of  albumin  may  be  detected.  The  best  and  most  accurate  results, 
however,  may  be  obtained  from  its  application  in  the  following  manner: — 
A  mixture  containing  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  fairly  concentrated 
solution  of  acetic  acid  and  a  little  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  freshly 
made  in  a  test-glass,  and  carefully  poured  upon  the  surface  of  the  clear 
filtered  urine  in  a  test-tube.  If  the  merest  traces  of  albumin  be  pre- 
sent, a  white  ring  fonns  at  the  point  where  the  two  fluids  are  in  con- 
tact. For  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  platinocyanide  of  potassium  may 
be  substituted.     The  test  with  this  reagent,  however,  is  less  accurate. 

JoHes^"^  has  lately  introduced  a  reagent  composed  as  follows :  Perchloride  of 
mercury,  10  grms. ;  succinic  acid,  20  grms. ;  sodium  chloride,  10  grms. ;  distilled 
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water,  500  grms.  The  urine  is  filtered,  4-5  co.  of  it  are  treated  with  i  cc.  of  a 
30  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  4-5  co.  of  the  reagent  are  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken 
up.  The  reagent  is  a  substitute  for  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  test  is 
more  efficient. 

By  this  method  the  presence  of  sei'umrdlhuminy  globulin^  and  alhu- 
mosBy  but  not  of  peptone,  can  be  ascertained. 

3.  Biuret  TesO"^^ — The  urine  is  treated  with  caustic  potash,  and  a 
dilute  (10  per  cent.)  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  added,  drop  by 
drop,  with  a  pipette.  If  albumin  be  present,  the  resulting  peroxide  of 
copper  (a  green  precipitate)  is  dissolved,  and  the  fluid  assumes  a  reddish- 
violet  colour. 

This  test  serves  for  albumin^  albumose^  globulin,  and  peptone, 

4.  Heller's  Testy*^ — The  urine  is  poured  carefully,  so  as  to  form  a 
layer  on  the  surface  of  some  nitric  acid  in  a  test-tube.  At  the  junction 
of  the  fluids  a  white  cloud  forms  in  the  shape  of  a  ring  if  albumin  be 
present.  This  test  is  very  accurate ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  general  use,  because,  in  the  case  of  undiluted  urine,  the  deposition 
of  uric  acid  is  apt  to  cause  a  brown  discoloration,  which  may  easily  be 
mistaken  by  the  inexperienced  for  the  clouding  of  albumin.  After  the 
use  of  copaiba  balsam,  too,  a  similar  ring  may  form. 

This  reaction  is  also  the  basis  of  an  admirable  method  for  approxi- 
mately estimating  the  proportion  of  albumin  in  the  urine  (see  p.  296). 

There  are  a  number  of  other  tests  for  albumin  of  a  more  or  less  accurate  and 
practicable  character,  and  to  some  of  these  allusion  must  be  briefly  made. 

JJeynsiiit'  Tm^*** — The  urine  is  to  be  rendered  strongly  acid  with  acetic  acid ; 
a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  boiled.  The  presence  of  albumin  is  shown  by  the  formation  of 
a  flocculent  precipitate.    Very  small  quantities  can  be  detected  in  this  way. 

[Potatiio- Mercuric  Iodide  Test  {Tanret't  BectgcfU). — This  was  found  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Clinical  Society  "'^  to  be  the  most  delicate  of  a  series  of  reagents 
examined  by  it.  Tanret's  reagent  has  the  following  constitution  :-^  Mercuric 
chloride,  1.35  grms. ;  potassium  iodide,  3.32  grms.  ;  acetic  acid,  20  cc. ;  water, 
64  cc.  The  reaction  may  also  be  obtained  by  Heller's  method.  Serum-albumin, 
peptone,  albumose,  alkaloids,  and  bile  acids  are  precipitated  by  the  reagent.  It 
may  be  conveuiently  employed  by  means  of  test-papers.] 

Ilindenlang't  (Metaphosphorie  Acid)  TesO^ — If  to  urine  which  contains  albumin 
a  little  solid  metaphosphorie  acid  be  added,  a  precipitate  or  turbidity  forms. 
This  test  is  very  convenient,  but  will  not  suffice  where  only  a  trace  of  albumin 
occurs.  The  author  has  repeatedly  failed  to  obtain  with  it  any  indication  of  this 
substance,  while  the  application  of  the  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
method  exhibited  its  presence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can  confirm  the  state- 
ments of  Pemoldt  and  v.  Noorden,^^  who  maintain  that  a  precipitate  can  often  be 
obtained  by  this  reagent  with  urines  with  which  all  other  albumin  tests  yield 
negative  results. 

Piirbringer't  Meihod^^  of  testing  with  chloride  of  mercury  and  sodium  has 
been  shown  to  be  very  convenient,  especially  when  the  reagent  is  used  in  the 
form  of  capsules  {SiiUz*9  capsules)  ;  but  it  has  no  other  advantage  over  those 
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previously  described.  The  use  of  test-papers  also  (as  Oeutl^r't)  in  examining  for 
albumin,  which  has  of  recent  years  come  into  vogue  in  Ez^land  and  on  the 
Continent,  does  not  seem  warranted  by  experience. 

The  Pierie  Acid  Test  of  Sir  Oeorge  Jokruon  '**  is  sensitive,  but  it  is  not  alto- 
gether accurate,  since  this  reagent  will  effect  the  precipitation  of  alkaloids  and 
kreatinin  {Jaffd  ^^)  in  the  urine.  It  must,  however,  be  studied,  for  it  has  become 
the  basis  of  a  well-known  method  for  the  approximate  estimation  of  the  quantity 
of  albumin  in  that  fluid.  In  this  connection  it  will  engage  our  attention  later  on 
<p.  299). 

Spiegl^t  TestA^ — The  reagent  consists  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  8  grms. ; 
tartaric  acid,  4  grms. ;  glycerine,  20  grms. ;  distilled  water,  200  grms. 

The  urine  is  made  acid  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  and  poured  upon  the  reagent 
in  a  test-tube.  At  the  place  of  junction  of  the  two  fluids  a  white  ring  forms 
when  albumin  is  present.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  test  known  for 
albumin ;  but  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  clinical  purposes.  Since  the 
reaction  occurs,  as  Ott'^^  has  shown,  both  with  nucleo-albumin — a  regular 
constituent  of  urine — and  also  with  albumose  and  peptone,  the  test  consequently 
fails  to  signify  whether  the  albumin  present  is  pathological,  and  to  discriminate 
between  the  different  forms  of  that  body. 

[Resorcin  is  used  by  Carrez  as  a  test  for  albumin  :  i  g^rm.  is  dissolved  in  2  cc.  of 
distilled  water  in  a  test-tube,  and  the  urine  is  poured  on  to  the  surface.  The 
presence  of  albumin  or  peptone  is  shown  by  a  white  ring,  which,  when  due  to 
peptone,  is  dissolved  by  plunging  the  test-tube  in  boiling  water.] 

CdUmr  Rtadiom. — Finally,  the  albumin  group  yields  a  number  of  colour  re- 
actions, many  of  which  are  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  detecting  its  members 
when  contained  in  the  urine.  Amongst  these  are  the  hiurti  test  already  men- 
tioned, and  MtUorCt  reaction.  The  xanthoproteic  test,  and  the  colour  reactions  of 
M,  SchuUzCf  AdamkiewicZf  and  Prohde,^^  hardly  call  for  special  mention  here,  since 
their  application  chemically  for  the  determination  of  serum -albumin  has  no  ad- 
vantage which  does  not  belong  to  the  methods  adopted  in  the  text.  For  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  use  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  as  colour-tests  for 
albumin,  the  reader  may  consult  LUbermann,  C.  Wurster,  and  E.  Salkowaki}^ 

JliiUon't  Reaction  calls  for  fuller  notice.  If  to  a  solution  containing  albumin 
mercuric  nitrate  be  added,  and  heat  applied  to  boiling,  the  further  addition  of 
potassium  nitrite  will  cause  the  precipitate  (if  any)  and  the  supernatant  fluid  to 
turn  red.  The  reaction  is  common  to  all  the  monohydroxyl-benzol  derivatives 
(0.  Ncuse^^^).  As  a  test  for  albumin  it  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  inasmuch  as  it 
can  also  be  obtained  from  members  of  the  aromatic  series.  In  this  connection 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again. 

Schick  ^^  has  applied  Zouc?Uos*s '"  proteid  test  to  clinical  purposes.  It  has  no 
advantage  which  does  not  belong  also  to  those  described  at  pp.  291-293.  A.  B, 
CoJien^^  advocates  the  use  of  potassic  iodide  and  the  iodide  of  bismuth  and 
potassium  in  acid  solutions.  He  claims  for  this  test  greater  accuracy  than  it 
possesses,  since  alkalies  are  thrown  down  by  it  as  well  as  albumin. 

0.  Reoch  and  J.  A.  Macwilliam^^  have  employed  salicyl-sulphonic  acid  as  a 
means  of  discriminating  serum-albumin  from  albumoses  and  peptone.  Salicyl- 
sulphonic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  if  a  concentrated  solution  be 
added  to  an  acid  urine  which  contains  albumin,  a  turbidity  or  a  precipitate 
(according  to  the  proportion  of  albumin  present)  will  result.  Should  peptone  or 
albumoses  be  also  present,  this  precipitate  diminishes  on  boiling,  and  recurs 
when  the  mixture  cools.  An  acid  reaction  is  necessary  for  the  application  of 
this  test,  and  should  the  urine  be  alkaline,  it  must  be  treated  previously  with 
acetic  acid.  In  the  author's  experience,  the  test  is  very  suitable  for  distinguish- 
ing albumin  from  albumoses  and  peptone,  as  AfaacUliam  ^^  has  pointed  out.      F. 
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Engdj  however,  contends  that  it  is  not  in  any  waj  to  be  preferred  to  the  method 
given  on  p.  302.^*' 

[Macwilliam  applies  the  test  in  the  following  way : — About  20  drops  of  the 
urine  is  placed  in  a  very  small  test-tube,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  a  saturated 
watery  solution  of  the  reagent  is  added,  or  a  little  more  if  the  urine  is  strongly 
alkaline.  The  tube  is  rapidly  shaken  and  the  fluid  at  once  inspected.  Opal- 
escence or  turbidity  recurring  immediately,  i.f.,  in  one  or  two  seconds,  is  an 
indication  of  greater  delicacy  than  the  cold  nitric  acid  test.  If  turbidity  appears 
after  a  longer  time,  as  from  one-half  to  two  minutes,  this  implies  the  presence  of 
a  very  minute  trace  of  albumin.  The  fluid  is  next  boiled.  The  precipitate,  if 
due  to  serum-albumin  and  globulin,  does  not  disappear,  but  becomes  flocculent, 
while  a  precipitate  from  the  presence  of  albumoses  and  peptone  clears  up  before 
the  boiling-point  is  reached.  For  salicyl-sulphonic  acid  as  a  test  for  deutero- 
albumose  and  peptone,  see  p.  306.] 

B.  Vas  ^^^  and  A,  Ott  ^^  report  most  favourably  of  this  as  a  test  for 
albumin,  and  the  latter  strongly  recommends  it  as  a  bedside  expedient. 
The  same  authority  ^w)  has  investigated  the  value  of  certain  other  new 
tests  as  those  of  Jolles,  Tanret,  Roberts^  Millard,  and  RaaJ)e,  and  finds 
that  some  of  them  are  valuable,  but  without  special  advantages. 

The  first  three  tests  described  above  (pp.  291-293),  when  taken 
together,  afford  a  means  of  discriminating  between  the  different  forms 
of  albumin  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  urine. 

(i.)  If  in  a  given  case  the  tests  1-3  should  all  give  positive  results, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  proteid  present  is  in  the  form  of  serum- 
albumin,  usually  in  conjunction  with  a  small  proportion  of  globulin; 
but  the  presence  or  absence  of  peptone  or  albumose  in  addition  remains 
undetermined. 

(2.)  If  the  urine  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  serum-albumin  alone, 
only  the  first  two  tests  will  give  any  result. 

(3.)  If  the  first  test  fails  to  disclose  the  presence  of  albumin,  while 
a  precipitate  is  formed  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  in  the  second,  this 
may  consist  of  nucleo-albumin  (mucin)  or  resinous  acids.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

(4.)  If,  on  the  application  of  test  i,  no  result  is  at  first  obtained,  but 
a  precipitate  forms  on  cooling  the  specimen,  this  precipitate  may  be 
removed  by  filtration  and  the  fluid  submitted  to  test  3  (biuret  test), 
when  the  characteristic  reaction  will  point  to  the  presence  of  albumose. 
In  such  a  case  the  inference  is  strengthened  if  the  pure  or  diluted  urine 
responds  to  test  2,  and  if  test  3,  when  applied  to  the  urine  directly, 
produces  an  abundant  precipitate.  Further  investigation  may  then  be 
conducted  in  the  manner  indicated  at  p.  300. 

(5.)  Again,  if  tests  i  and  2  are  unattended  with  any  result,  if  acetic 
acid  alone  will  not  cause  a  precipitate,  and  if  test  3  at  the  same  time 
discloses  the  presence  of  albumin,  it  may  be  concluded  with  certainty 
that  the  urine  contains  a  large  proportion  of  peptone.     This  condition 
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is  doubtless  very  rare.  The  author  has  met  with  it  several  times — 
repeatedly  in  the  resolution  stage  of  severe  pneumonia,  in  a  case  of  acute 
rheumatism,  when  serious  and  extensive  joint  symptoms  were  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  influence  of  preparations  of  salicylic  acid,  at 
some  period  of  phosphorus  poisoning  ( W.  EobitscTiek),^^  and  in  scurvy 
(i;.  Jak^ch).'^'^  For  the  more  accurate  determination  of  peptone,  it  will 
usually  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  methods  described  at  p.  302. 

By  proceeding  in  the  order  indicated,  it  will  be  possible  to  form  some 
judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  proteids  under  investigation,  and 
this,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  often  a  point  of  interest  clinically. 

(/?.)  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Albumin. 

1.  By  weight — A  certain  quantity  of  the  urine — 60-100  cc.,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  rich  in  albumin  or  otherwise — is  placed  in  a  beaker,  and 
heated  on  the  water-bath.  A  two  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  is 
then  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  albumin  has  separated  in  flocculent 
masses,  when  the  fluid  is  boiled,  and  passed  through  an  ash-free  filter 
of  known  weight.  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  washed  successively 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  aether,  and  heated  to  a  constant  density  at 
i2o'-i3o'  C.  The  filter  is  again  weighed,  and  the  difference  in  weight 
due  to  the  precipitate  is  that  of  the  albumin  in  the  quantity  of  urine 
taken.  Devotos^^  plan  is  still  better.  The  albumin  is  precipitated 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  coagulated  in  the  steam-bath,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate washed  with  boiling  water  until  the  filtrate  no  longer  becomes 
cloudy  on  standing,  or  with  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride.  The 
precipitate  is  then  washed  with  alcohol  and  aether,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  process  is  conducted  as  before.  To  ensure  greater  accuracy  in 
the  result,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  ash  in  the 
filter,  and  to  allow  for  it.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  burning  the 
filter  with  the  albumin  upon  it  in  a  platinum  crucible  of  knoAvn 
weight  20*  For  such  determinations  the  use  of  glass-wool  filters  is  to 
be  recommended. 

2.  The  Methods  of  Roberts ^  Stolnikotc,  and  Brandherg^^^  for  the 
approximate  estimation  of  albumin  are  all  based  upon  the  principle  of 
Heller's  test,  and  are  highly  serviceable.  The  principle  referred  to 
may  be  expressed  by  the  fact,  that  the  richer  the  urine  is  in  albumin, 
the  more  quickly  turbidity  is  developed  in  the  use  of  Heller's  test.  If 
in  100  cc.  of  urine  there  is  0.0034  gramme  {Roberts)  or  0.004  gramme 
(Stobiikow)  of  albumin,  the  fluid  begins  to  cloud  after  the  lapse  of 
35-40  seconds,  and  becomes  plainly  turbid  in  li  minute. 

Brandherg^s  modification  of  Roberts'  and  Stolnikow's  methods  gives 
the  best  and  most  accurate  results.  This  observer  has  found  that  in  a 
solution  of  one  part  albumin  in  30,000  of  water,  and  consequently  in 
urine  holding  0.0033  P^^  (^^nt,  of  albumin.  Heller's  reaction  will  take 
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place  in  2^-3  minutes,  and  upon  this  fact  he  has  based  his  method. 
It  is  conducted  thus: — The  urine  to  be  examined  is  first  submitted 
directly  to  Heller's  test  If  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  a  measured  bulk 
of  the  fluid  is  diluted  in  a  graduated  tube  with  nine  times  its  quantity 
of  water  (i  in  10  urine),  and  Heller's  test  is  again  applied  to  the  mix- 
ture in  the  following  manner : — In  a  test-tube  of  about  i  cm.  diameter, 
some  pure  nitric  acid  is  placed  with  a  pipette,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The  latter  is  now  inclined,  and 
the  diluted  (i  in  10)  urine  is  carefully  poured  from  a  graduated  burette 
along  its  lower  surface,  so  that  it  may  float  upon  the  acid  without 
blending.  Two  cc.  may  be  placed  in  the  test-tube  in  this  way.  Suppose 
now  that  an  obvious  clouding  of  the  fluid  takes  place  before  the  lapse  of 
three  minutes,  the  diluted  (i  in  10)  urine  contains  more  than  0.0033  P®' 
cent.,  and  the  pure  urine  therefore  more  than  0.033  P®'  ^®^^*  ^^  albumin. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  albuminous  cloudy  ring  takes  longer  than 
three  minutes  to  develop,  it  is  known  that  the  simple  urine  holds  less 
than  0.033  P®r  cent,  albumin  in  solution.  In  the  first  case  the  mixture 
is  further  diluted  by  Brandberg  in  this  manner : — Five  test-tubes  are 
taken^  and  in  each  he  places  2  cc.  of  the  diluted  urine.  To  the  first  he 
then  adds  4  cc.  of  water;  to  the  second,  13  cc. ;  to  the  third,  28  cc. ;  to 
the  fourth,  43  cc. ;  and  to  the  fifth,  58  cc.  He  then  repeats  the  test 
with  each  of  these.  If  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  the  reaction  occurs 
in  the  space  of  2\-^  minutes,  it  follows  that  the  fluid  in  the  particular 
test-tube  contains  0.0033  per  cent,  albumin ;  and  from  this  the  propor- 
tion of  that  substance  in  the  undiluted  urine  may  be  directly  calculated 
by  the  following  formula : — 

Where  ^'-30 

p  =  percentage  of  albumin  in  the  undiluted  urine. 

A-  =  the  quantity  of  i  in  10  diluted  urine  in  each  test-tube. 

X  =  the  quantity  of  Avater  used  for  dilution. 

Bra?idberg  has  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  practitioner  a  practical 
table  by  which  the  percentage  of  albumin  can  be  readily  computed 
from  these  data  without  the  trouble  of  calculation.  It  is  reproduced 
here  with  slight  modification. 2^  Its  conclusions  are  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  turbidity  ensues  three  minutes  after  the  application  of 
Heller  s  test : — 

I.  2  cc.  I  10  urine,  0.05  o.io  0.15  a20  0.25  0.30  0.35  0.40  a45  0.50  %  albumin. 
II.  147      10     13      16     19     22     25     28  cc.  water. 

I.  2  cc.  i/io  urine,  0.55  0.60  0.65  0.70  0.75  0.80  0.85  0.90  a95  1.00  %  albumin. 

II.  3 »     34     37     40     43     4^     49     5^     55     58  cc.  water. 

I.  2  cc.  i/io  urine,  1.05  i.io  1.15  1.20  1.25  1.30  1.35  1.40  1.45  1.50  %  albumin. 
II.  61      64     67     70     73     76     79    82     85     88  cc.  water. 
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The  figures  in  the  horizontal  line  marked  II.  indicate  the  quantity 
of  water  in  cc.  which  must  he  added  to  the  2  cc.  of  the  i  in  10  diluted 
urine  in  order  that  turhidity  may  occur  in  three  minutes.  In  line  1.  are 
exhibited  the  corresponding  percentages  of  albumin  in  the  specimen  of 
\irine  taken. 

In  applying  this  method,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  a  burette  filled 
with  the  I  in  10  diluted  urine,  and  another  containing  distilled  water. 
In  each  of  one  series  of  test-tubes  may  then  be  placed  an  equal  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  with  the  precautions  indicated  above;  and  in  those  of 
another  2  cc.  of  the  i  in  10  diluted  urine  and  varying  quantities  of 
distilled  water  (see  table).  A  preliminary  experiment  is  first  made,  and, 
according  as  this  experiment  shows  an  excess  above  or  deficiency  from 
the  standard  percentage  of  albumin,  more  or  less  diluted  mixtures  of 
2  cc.  i/io  urine  4- water  are  prepared.  These  mixtures  of  urine  and 
water  in  the  second  series  are  now  tested  by  placing  them  with  a  pipette 
on  the  surface  of  the  nitric  acid  in  the  test-tubes  of  the  first  series,  until 
that  one  is  reached  in  which  the  albuminous  ring  takes  precisely  three 
minutes  to  form,  and  from  this  the  proportion  of  albumin  in  the  urine 
is  calculated.  To  take  an  example : — Suppose  it  is  found  in  this  way 
that  turbidity  occurs  after  the  lapse  of  three  minutes  from  the  addition 
to  the  nitric  acid  of  the  fluid  in  a  particular  test-tube,  and  that  this 
fluid  has  been  formed  by  the  admixture  of  13  cc.  of  water  to  the  2  cc. 
of  I  in  10  diluted  urine:  reference  to  the  table  will  show  that  0.25 
corresponds  to  this  number,  13,  and  consequently  the  urine  contains  0.25 
per  cent  of  albumin.  If,  however,  the  fluid  in  the  test-tube  to  which 
13  cc.  of  water  has  been  added  fails,  when  tested,  to  become  turbid,  or 
does  so  only  after  a  longer  interval,  a  less  highly  diluted  mixture  must 
be  examined  in  a  similar  way — as,  for  instance,  the  contents  of  the  tube 
to  which  10  cc.  water  have  been  added,  and  so  successively  with  the 
others  (7  and  4  cc.  dilution),  until  the  required  result  is  ol)tained.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mixture  in  the  test-tube  diluted  with  13  cc. 
exhibits  turbidity  directly,  the  test  must  be  repeated  with  those  towards 
the  other  extremity  of  the  scale — namely,  those  containing  16,  19,  22, 
&c,f  cc.  respectively — until,  as  before,  one  is  found  in  which  the  pheno- 
menon occurs  after  the  lapse  of  precisely  three  minutes.  Let  this  be 
the  fluid  formed  by  the  admixture  of  25  cc.  from  the  burette  (containing 
distilled  water ;  then  the  table  will  be  found  to  give  0.45  as  the  cor- 
responding figure,  and  the  urine  under  examination,  therefore,  contains 
0.45  per  cent,  albumin. 

This  method,  when  carefully  conducted,  is  altogether  satisfactory. 
Hammarsten^''  has  compared  its  results  with  those  obtained  by  the  pro- 
cess of  weighing,  and  has  found  that  the  two  correspond  within  o.2c6 
per  cent. 
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3.  Enlimation  of  albumin  bij  precipilalion  with  picric  add  and  Enbaeh'a 
aibum  inimeier.''^ 

The  advantage  of  this  proceeding  is  its  simplicity.  It  is  open  ts 
certaiu  fallacies,  contingent  upon  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
reagent  used  (see  p.  294) ;  bub  it  caOs  for  description  here  as  alToriiing 
the  physician  a  practical,  if  only  approximate,  means  of  dtitermiuing  the 
proportion  of  albumin  in  the  urine. 

Ten  grms.  of  pure  picric  acid  and  10  grma.  of  pure  citric  acid  are  dis- 
solved in  900  cc.  water.     When  the  solution  is  thoroughly  cool,  water 
is  further  added  to   taoo  cc,  and  the  mixture  is  em- 
ployed as  a  precipitating  agent.     An  instrument  called 
the  albuminiraeter  is  further  needed.     This  is  a  vessel 
resembling  a  test-tube,  of  stout   glass.      At  its  upper 
part  it  bears  a  mark,  R,  and  lower  down  another  mark, 
U.      The  lower  tliird  is  graduated,   and  the  divisions, 
which   are  numbered    from    ^7,  ore  so   disposed   that 
the  intervals   between   successive   units   diminish  from 
below  upwards  (fig,   133).     For  the  purpose  of  tlie  ex- 
periment, tlie    albuminimeter  is  used  in  the  following 
manner  :^It  is  filled  with  urine  up  to  the  mark  V,  and 
the  reagent  is  then  added  until  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
readies  tu  tlie  mark  R.     The  tliumb  is  then  applied  to 
the  mouth  of  the  instrument,  and  it  is  reversed  several 
times  until  the  fluids  are  well  mixed.     It  is  then  covered 
with    an    india-rubber    stopper,    and    allowed    to    stand 
upright  for  twenty-four  lioura.      After  this  the   height 
of  the  sediment  in  the  tube  is  read  off  by  t!ie  scale  upon 
its  surface.      This  is  constructed  so  that  the   numbers 
express  the  proportion  of  albumin  in  grammes  to  the 
litre.      Should  it  happen  in  a  puticular  case  that  the 
upper  limit  of  the  sediment  overtops  the  number  7  at    E,i,^^*',']t^bu. 
the  liighest  ]ioint  of  the  scale,  i.e.,  where  the  proportion    ■mini'imiw  f 
of  albumin  exceeds  .7  per  cent.,  the  experiment  must  be 
repeated  with  diluted  urine.     And  it  will  save  time  if  the  urine  be 
diluted  at  the  outset,  wherever  it  has  been  shown  by  a  qualitative 
test  to  be  comparatively  rich  in  albumin.      It  occasionally  happens 
that  the  albuminous  precipitate  will  not  cohere,  or  it  uiay  remain  float- 
ing in  the  fluid.     In  such  cases  the  method  is  inapplicable. 

The  quantity  of  albumin  pi'esent  can  be  estimated  only  approximately 
by  this  method.  The  experimente  of  Ckapek^''  have  shown  that  its 
merit  is  enhanced  if  certain  precautions  be  observed  in  its  use.  The 
urine  to  be  tested  should  be  fresh  and  acid,  and  of  low  specific  gravity, 
to  wiiich  end  it  may  be  diluted.     The  fluid  should  not  contain  more 
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than  four  grms.  albumin  to  the  litre,  and  should  be  kept  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  albuminimeter  at  a  moderate  temperature  before 
the  reading  is  taken.  Finally,  the  figures  on  Esbach's  instrument 
are  too  low.  The  best  results  are  obtained  where  the  urine  is  below 
i.oio  specific  gravity,  and  does  not  hold  more  than  0.2  per  cent, 
albumin.  The  conclusions  set  forth  here  are  confirmed  by  Soko- 
low  and  Th.  Geisler,^^^  Cliruttensen^s^^^  albuminimeter  is  applied  on 
the  same  principle,  tannic  acid  being  used  to  throw  down  albumin. 
With  the  instrument  the  process  may  be  performed  more  rapidly,  but 
the  results  are  less  accurate  than  with  Usbach's  (Getslerf-^^  Wavor, 
Federer), 

This  method  is  appropriate  to  the  case  of  transitory  or  febrile  albu- 
minuria, and  it  is  inapplicable  where  the  urine  may  be  supposed  to 
contain  quinine,  anti  pyrin,  or  thallin. 

From  comparisons  made  by  RichteVy  it  appears  that  Esbach's  method 
is  far  less  accurate  than  Brandherg's.  It  is  open  to  very  considerable 
objections,  and  can  be  relied  upon  only  within  broad  limits. 

Noel  Paton  ^^^  employs  the  albuminimeter  to  determine  the  proportion 
of  albumin  in  a  urine.  From  another  portion  of  the  same  urine  he 
precipitates  globulins  with  magnesium  sulphate,  as  Hammarsten  does, 
and  again  tests  the  "  globulin-free  "  urine  with  Esbach's  albuminimeter. 
From  the  difference  in  the  two  results  he  infers  the  quantity  of 
globulins  present  Tliis  plan  is  commended  by  its  author,  but  the 
process  obviously  partakes  of  the  uncertainty  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  use  of  the  albuminimeter. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Hupptrt  and  ZdhSr^^*  have  endeavoured  to  found  a 
quantitative  method  of  estimating  albumin  upon  the  comparative  specific  gravity 
of  the  urine.  Its  efficiency  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested,  but  it  may  prove 
to  be  of  service  clinically. 

2.  Peptonuria. — This  condition  has  been  invested  with  very  great 
interest  since  the  discovery  by  Hofineister  21^  of  a  comparatively  simple 
chemical  test  for  the  detection  of  peptone. 

By  peptone  is  here  meant  Brilcke's  peptone,  not  the  "Kiihne  "  peptone,  which 
hitherto  has  not  been  discovered  in  animals  elsewhere  than  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach. 

From  the  clinical  point  of  view  it  is  immaterial  that  the  bodies  spoken  of  here 
as  peptones  are  chemically  albumoses.  To  be  consistent  in  this  way,  we  should 
substitute  for  peptonuria  the  terms  deutero-albumosuria,  proto-albumosuria,  &c. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary,  in  opposition  to  other  writers  {van  Noorden^ 
Senator^  Stadelmann)^^^^  to  enforce  the  view  that  albumosuria  thus  limited  is  to  be 
distinguished  very  sharply  from  the  other  or  clinical  albumosuria,  since  their 
clinical  significance  is  widely  different.**' 

So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  the  causes  of  peptonuria 
are  quite  different  from  those  to  which  the  other  forms  of  albuminuria 
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are  due.  Neither  nephritis,  circulatory  disturbances,  nor  anasmia  will 
bring  about  the  appearance  of  peptone  in  the  urine.  Its  presence  there 
is  most  commonly— though  not  invariably — associated  with  such  pro- 
cesses as  are  characterised  by  the  collection  and  subsequent  destruction  of 
leucocytes  under  such  circumstances  that  the  products  of  disintegration, 
including  the  peptone  constituent,  of  these  bodies  can  obtain  admission 
into  the  blood-stream,  to  be  subsequently  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 

To  the  condition  arising  in  this  way  the  name  Pyogenic  peptonuria 
has  been  given  (Hofmeister^  Maixner^  v.  Jaksch),^^'^  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  resolution  stage  of  pneumonia,  in  purulent  pleuritic  exudation, 
and,  in  general,  in  suppuration  wherever  situated,  provided  that  the 
conditions  are  favourable  to  the  absorption  of  the  constituents  (peptone) 
of  the  pus. 

Peptone  has  further  been  found  abundantly  in  the  urine  in  purulent 
meningitis,  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  suppuration  of  phthisis — 
briefly,  in  nearly  all  those  states  which  are  attended  with  the  formation 
and  breaking  down  of  pus. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Krehl  and  Mathes^^  lately  by  means  of 
another  method,  notwithstanding  that  these  observers  determined  the  presence 
only  of  albumose,  while  in  the  cases  mentioned  peptonuria  was  established. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  detection  of  peptone  in  the  urine  goes 
far  to  warrant  the  inference  that  suppurative  changes  are  in  progress 
in  some  part  of  the  system,  but  such  an  inference  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
strengthened  by  the  exclusion  of  the  other  known  causes  of  peptonuria. 

Amongst  these  are  cases  of  scurvy  (inorganic  peptonuria),  (v.  Jaksch, 
Boeri)  220 ;  and  W.  Rohitschek  221  has  commented  upon  tlie  occurrence 
of  peptonuria  in  phosphorus  poisoning.  Tissue  destruction  generally  is 
known  to  produce  the  same  condition.  Such  causes  as  these  have  there- 
fore to  be  excluded.  Maixner  222  has  also  shown  that  in  ulceration  of  the 
intestine,  peptone  derived  from  the  food  may  pass  directly  into  the  blood 
through  the  ulcerated  parts,  and  so  give  rise  to  this  condition  (enierogenic 
peptonuria)^  an  observation  confirmed  indirectly  by  those  of  Pacanowski;^^ 
and  Fischel  ^^  has  shown  that  it  is  normally  a  constituent  of  the  urine 
in  the  puerperal  state  (puerperal  peptonuria). 

These  facts  are  mentioned  chiefly  to  show  that  peptonuria  does  not 
always  imply  suppuration ;  but  these  other  conditions  being  excluded, 
it  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign  of  that  process.  It  is,  moreover,  avail- 
able as  a  means  of  prognosis  and  of  testing  the  progress  of  certain 
<liseases  attended  with  the  resolution  of  pus.  Thus,  when  peptone  is 
found  in  the  urine  in  the  course  of  pneumonia,  it  indicates  that  the 
stage  of  resolution  has  begun.  Again,  in  connection  with  abdominal 
tumours  or  pleuritic  effusion,  it  shows  their  purulent  character;   and 
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in  purulent  meningitis  its  manifestation  varies  with  the  severity  of  the 
disease — peptonuria  occurring  together  with  a  relapse,  and  so  on. 

As  a  means  of  discriminating  between  tubercular  and  epidemic  cere- 
bro-spinal  meningitis  and  multiplex  hamorrhagic  encephalitis,^*  the 
presence  of  peptone  in  the  urine  is  occasionally  a  fact  of  crucial 
significance.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  second  disease,  occasional  in  the 
last,  and  its  absence  in  presence  of  the  clinical  symptoms  of  meningitis 
generally  implies  a  tubercular  character.  Obviously,  however,  peptonuria 
may  arise  accidentally  in  the  course  of  tubercular  meningitis ;  and  in 
basing  a  diagnosis  upon  this  condition,  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain 
that  it  is  not  due  to  ulcerative  processes  in  other  organs,  and  especially 
to  exclude  implication  of  the  lungs. 

Again,  in  the  condition  which. has  been  called  "sepsis  occulta,"  and 
which  is  commonly  so  difficult  to  recognise,  peptonuria  is  an  important 
symptom.  By  its  aid  especially  it  will  be  possible  to  distinguish  the 
symptoms  of  septicaemia  from  those  of  latent  disseminated  sarcoma, 
which  present  quite  a  similar  clinical  character  (high  fever,  rigors). 

In  a  case  which  came  under  Prof,  NoihnageVs  care,  there  had  been  rigors  and 
a  high  temperature  maintained  for  a  long  period,  and  no  other  symptoms  what- 
ever. These  were  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  a  deep-seated  abscess.  The  urine 
was  repeatedly-  examined  for  peptone  without  result.  The  post-mortem  showed 
disseminated  sarcomatous  nodules. 

The  author  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  investigating  the 
subject  of  peptonuria,  and  he  feels  warranted  in  asserting  that  its 
clinical  value  as  a  symptom  is  very  great.  It  may  be  that  further 
experience  will  extend  and  distribute  its  import ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  significance  attaching  at  present  to  the  form  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted — that  of  pyogenic  peptonuria — will  not  diminish 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Recent  investigations  tend  in  the 
fullest  manner  to  confirm  this  view.^^o  Peptonuria  is  frequently  met 
with  in  connection  with  syphilis  (Poehl).^^^  Modern  science  furnishes 
an  adequate  explanation  in  many  instances  where  the  condition  is  found  ; 
for,  granting  that  micro-organisms  have  the  property  of  changing  albumin 
into  peptone,  it  is  probable  that  they  can  also  cause  the  latter  to  appear 
in  the  urine  (Mya^  Belfanti,  W,  Rohitsehek).^^ 

Detection  of  Peptone. — The  methods  of  Hofmeister^  Devoto,  and 
ScUkowski  22«  will  be  described  here. 

I.  Hqfmeister's  Method, — The  urine  should  first  be  tested  for  albumin 
by  the  three  processes  described  above  (pp.  291-293).  If  tests  i  and  2 
give  no  result,  and  no  precipitate  forms  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
alone,  the  presence  of  peptone  may  be  shown  by  the  biuret  test  (see  p. 
293),  (r.  Jaksch),^^^  but  only  when  this  body  is  in  great  abundance.  If 
it  is  not  so,  the  result  in  this  case  will  be  also  negative.     A  further 
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preliminary  test  may  be  applied  by  adding  first  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
and  then  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  phospho-tungstic  acids.  If  clouding 
takes  place  either  directly  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  peptone  is  present.  The  inference  is  rendered  still 
more  certain  if,  before  the  application  of  the  test,  a  little  neutral  acetate 
of  leiad  be  added  (to  precipitate  mucin)  until  a  flocculent  precipitate 
appears.  If  the  test  again  gives  positive  results,  peptone  is  present ;  if 
it  remains  negative,  the  urine  is  peptone-free.  This,  however,  only  holds 
good  where  the  urine  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  peptone. 

Hofnieister^s  test  is  more  accurate.  Assuming  that  the  previous 
methods  have  failed  to  disclose  albumin,  the  urine  is  treated  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  filtered.  The  clear  filtrate,  which  should 
amount  to  not  less  than  500  to  600  cc.  in  volume,  is  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  phospho-tungstic  acid  is  added  until  a  precipitate 
ceases  to  form  with  it.     The  fluid  is  then  filtered  without  delay. 

Phospho-tungstic  acid  may  be  prepared  thus  : — Commercial  tungstate  of  soda 
is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  phosphoric  acid  added  until  the  mixture  exhibits 
an  acid  reaction.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  rendered  strongly  acid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  filtered  after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  {ffuppert).  ^^ 

The  precipitate  consists  of  peptone  combined  with  phospho-tungstic 
acid,  and  various  other  substances  (ptomaines,  &c.).  It  is  now  washed 
on  the  filter  with  five  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  100  of  water, 
until  the  fluid  which  passes  through  is  colourless.  In  this  way  the  salts 
are  got  rid  of.  The  precipitate,  while  still  wet,  is  washed  from  the 
filter  with  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  is  received  in  a  watch-glass. 
Barium  carbonate  is  added  until  the  mixture  is  alkaline,  and  the  latter 
is  then  placed  on  a  water-bath  at  boiling-point,  and  heated  for  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  and  the  biuret  test  (p.  293)  applied.  Peptone  is  shown 
by  the  formation  of  a  colour  ranging  from  bluish  red  to  violet,  and 
varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  quantity  present  If  this  be  only 
a  trace,  the  resulting  colour  is  of  a  dirty  red  or  dull  violet.  The  accom- 
panying precipitate  of  baryta  need  not  confuse  the  experiment;  but 
should  any  doubt  exist  as  to  its  result,  the  entire  preparation  may  be 
placed  in  a  test-tube  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
precipitate  then  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  fluid  displays  the  charac- 
teristic tints — from  dull  red  to  violet — if  it  contains  peptone.  If  that 
body  l)e  absent,  it  has  a  greenish  colour. 

If  either  of  the  first  two  tests  (p.  291)  should  show  the  presence  of 
albumin,  whilst  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium after  filtration  causes  only  very  alight  turbidity,  the  albumin  must 
be  removed  by  combination  with  a  metallic  oxide — and  best  with 
oxide  of  iron — in  the  following  manner : — A  solution,  first  of  acetate  of 
soda  and  then  of  perchloride  of  iron,  is  added  to  the  urine.     This  is 
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exactly  neutralised  with  caustic  potash,  boiled,  filtered,  and  allowed  to 
cool.  Tests  I  and  2  are  next  applied.  If  neither  discloses  albumin,  and 
if  also  with  test  2  no  blue  colour  forms,  thus  showing  that  the  fluid 
is  free  from  iron,  the  further  process  is  that  described  above — hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added,  and  a  precipitate  obtained  by  the  use  of  phospho- 
tungstic  acid,  and  so  on,  as  before. 

If,  however,  after  the  precipitation  of  albumin  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, one  of  the  tests  alluded  to  should  show  that  the  fluid  is  not  yet 
free  from  that  body,  the  previous  tests  must  be  repeated  until  the  fil- 
trate exhibits  no  trace  either  of  albumin  or  of  iron.  Should  the  former 
substance  be  present  in  the  urine  in  great  quantity,  it  may  be  removed 
in  large  proportion  by  heat,  and  what  remains  may  be  subsequently  got 
rid  of  in  the  manner  described  above. 

The  application  of  this  method  in  the  case  of  highly  coloured  albu- 
min-free urine  has  the  contingent  advantage  that  it  involves  the 
removal  of  colouring  matters  whose  presence  might  be  a  source  of 
fallacy.  /.  A.  Schulter^^  recommends  that  the  urine  be  first  saturated 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  and  the  filtrate  proceeded  with  as  before. 
The  quantitative  estimation  of  peptone  may  be  efiected  by  the  colori- 
raetric  process  of  Hofineisier  and  Maixner,^^  Other  processes,  as  that 
of  Stculdinann,^^  directed  to  the  same  end,  fail  in  their  purpose,  and 
lead  to  results  which  are  not  trustworthy. 

2.  Devoto^s  Method.  —  This  test  may  be  applied  in  the  following 
manner,  and  the  description  differs  but  little  from  that  given  by  its 
author.  2^ 

This  and  ffofmeister's  test  have  given  identical  results  when  the  author  has 
employed  them  for  the  investigation  of  urine.  When,  however,  they  were 
applied  to  the  examination  of  the  blood  and  the  viscera,  there  was  less  con- 
formity between  them,  UofmeUter's  usually  indicating  peptone  where  Bevoto'g 
failed  to  do  so .»« 

To  200-300  cc.  of  urine  is  added  pure  crystalline  ammonium  sulphate 
in  the  proportion  of  80  grms.  to  100  cc,  and  the  fluid  is  placed  in  a 
beaker  in  a  boiling  water-bath  for  half-an-hour,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  salt  should  have  dissolved.  It  is  then  steamed  for 
half-an-hour  in  a  Budenberg's  steam-steriliser,  the  vapour  being  kept  at 
1 00"  C.  In  this  way  all  the  proteids  (serum-albumin,  globulin,  haemo- 
globin, deutero-albumose,  peptone,  nucleo-albumin)  are  precipitated,  but 
only  serum-albumin,  globulin,  and  nucleo-albumin  (mucin)  are  thoroughly 
(and  haemoglobin  partly)  coagulated.  The  fluid  having  been  heated  to 
100*  C,  is  at  once  filtered.  The  filtrate  should  be  straw-coloured,  and 
free  from  albumin,  as  indicated  by  tests  i  and  2,  p.  291.  A  slight 
cloudiness  appearing  quickly  with  test  2  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
presence  of  albumin.     A  decided  turbidity  or  a  precipitate  would  be  due 
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to  a  proto-albumose,  or  more  probably  hetero-albumose.  Should  the  hot 
filtrate  l)e  cloudy,  or  give  the  proteid  reactions  (pp.  291-293),  the  investi- 
gation has  miscarried,  and  must  be  repeated  from  the  beginning.  The 
residue  on  the  filter  is  washed  first  with  hot  and  then  with  cold  water. 
The  resulting  filtrates  have  a  more  or  less  decided  brownish  tint  These 
are  collected,  and  to  one  portion  of  the  fluid  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide 
of  i)otassium  are  added  to  test  for  albumin.  Shoidd  no  result  be 
obtained,  the  biuret  test  is  performed  with  a  portion  to  which  caustic 
soda  has  been  added  in  excess.  Any  albumin  shown  to  be  present  is 
certainly  peptone.  The  filtrate  from  the  hot  washings  may  exhibit  it, 
but  it  often  happens  that  peptone  first  becomes  recognisable  with  the 
biuret  test  in  the  filtrate  derived  from  the  cold  washings.  Several 
specimens  both  of  the  hot  and  cold  washings  may  be  tested  until  a 
positive  result  is  obtained. 

3.  ScUkowski's  Method,^' — To  50  cc.  of  urine  are  added  5  cc.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  phospho-tungstic  acid  till  a  precipitate  ceases 
to  form.  The  hitter  is  made  to  agglomerate  by  cautiously  heating,  th(» 
overlying  fluid  is  drawn  oflF,  and  the  precipitate  re[>eatedly  washed  with 
water,  dissolved  in  0.5  cc.  of  caustic  soda  solution  (sp.  gr.  0.16), 
heated  till  the  blue  or  greenish  colour  disappears,  and  then  tested  for 
the  ])iuret  reaction. 

This  method  is  expeditious,  and  therefore  eminently  practical.-'^*^  It 
has  been  proved  by  E,  Bobttschek,  in  the  author's  clinic,  to  yield  results 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  other  methods  given  here.  The  urine  to  bo 
examined  must  be  free  from  albumin.  If  not  already  so,  it  should  be 
rendered  free  by  one  of  the  processes  described  at  p.  296  and  p.  303. 

[S.  Martin'^  has  found  that  in  many  cases  of  supposed  peptonuria— especially 
of  peptonuria  in  connection  with  purulent  disease — the  morbid  constituent  of 
the  urine  was  dentero-albumose  and  not  peptone.  The  two  are  distinguished 
by  their  behaviour  in  solutions  with  ammonium  sulphate ;  deutero-albumose  is 
precipitated  by  saturation  with  this  salt,  while  peptone  is  not. 

Macioilliam  ^^  recommends  salicyl-sulphonic  acid  as  a  test  for  albumoses  and 
peptone.  Primary  albumoses  are  precipitated  by  a  saturated  watery  solution  of 
the  acid  ;  the  precipitate  disappears  with  heat,  and  reappears  when  the  liquid 
cools.  iJeutero-alhumose  is  precipitated  by  the  reagent  when  the  fluid  examined 
is  mixed  with  two  to  three  times  its  bulk  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulpliate.  Peptone  is  readily  precipitated  by  salicyl-sulphonic  acid  in  saturated 
ammonium-sulphate  solutions,  and  the  precipitate  clears  up  on  heating,  and 
reappears  when  the  liquid  cools.  The  peptone  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  the 
addition  of  water,  glycerine,  or  excess  of  the  reagent.] 

3.  Albumosuria. — The  distinctive  character  of  this  condition  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  a  single  body,  to 
which  the  name  of  propeptone  or  hemialbumose  had  been  given.  The 
researches  of  modern  times,  however  {Kuhne,  Chittenden^  Herth'^*^), 
have  placed  the  matter  in  a  new  light,  and  the  first  two  observers  have 
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sought  to  show  that  propeptone  is  really  a  mixture  of  four  different 
proteids.  However  this  may  be,  these  interesting  observations  cannot 
as  yet  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  clinical  knowledge. 

Albumose  has  been  found  in  tlie  urine  in  connection  with  various 
diseases — as  osteomalacia,  dermatitis,  intestinal  ulcer,  &c.  (Senator,  Ter 
Gregoriantz,  v.  Jaksch),^*^  In  severe  c^ses  of  osteomalacia,  which  were 
recently  under  treatment  by  Pj-ofessor  Nothnagel,  v.  ffelly,  and  SchaiUa, 
the  author  failed  to  discover  albumosuria ;  neither  has  he  detected  it  in 
advanced  rickets.  Easchkes^*'^  records  a  case  of  senile  osteomalacia  in 
which  a  supposed  albumosuria  occurred. 

Loeb^*^  believes  that  he  has  discovered  propeptone  in  the  urine  in 
measles  and  scarlatina  (in  this  he  is  confirmed  by  Heller  2^^),  and  from 
the  observations  of  Kahler  and  Huppert'^*^  albumosuria  would  seem 
to  be  a  frequent  occurrence  in  inflammation  of  the  medulla  of  bones. 
Later    investigations,    as    those    of    RibbinJi,^^'^    support    this    view. 
Kqppner-*^  has   observed   albumosuria  in  mental  derangement.     The 
clinical  significance  of  this  state  is  modified  by  the  fact  that  Posner  ^*^ 
has  detected  propeptone  in  the  seminal  fluid  (see  Chapter  IX.).     The 
presence  of  albumose,  when  it  occurs  alone,  may  be  determined  by  the 
consideration  of  results  derived  from  the  tests  given  for  the  detection 
of  albumin  generally.     If,  on  the  application  of  tests,  a  precipitate  first 
forms  on  cooling  the  specimen,  or  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  longtime  (vide  supra),  and  if  this  precipitate,  when  separated  on  the 
filter,  is  shown  by  the  biuret  test  to  consist  of  albumin,  a  fresh  specimen 
of  the  urine  may  be  submitted  to  test  2.     In  doing  this,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  add  water,  since  albumose  is  readily  soluble  in  concentrated 
salt  solutions,  and  therefore  in  concentrated  urine.     Whether  with  or 
without  this  precaution,  a  further  precipitate  with  test  2  suggests  the 
presence  of  albumose.     Another  specimen  should  now  be  saturated  with 
common  salt,  and  further  treated  with  acetic  acid.     If  albumose  be 
present,  a  precipitate  forms,  which,  after  the  addition  of  a  large  amount 
of  acetic  acid,  dissolves  when  heated  and  reappears  on  cooling.     A 
nitrogenous  body  resembling  albumose   was  found  by  Thormdhlen^^ 
in  the  urine  in  a  case  of  hydatids  of  the  liver,  with  jaundice  and 
nephritis. 

When  the  urine  holds  albumose  in  conjunction  with  serum -albumin, 
the  latter  must  be  removed  by  boiling  with  acetic  acid  and  chloride  of 
sodium  before  the  tests  are  applied. -^^ 

4.  Globulinuria. — Globulin  probably  never,  or  almost  never,  occurs 
alone  in  the  urine,  but  generally  in  conjunction  with  serum-albumin. 
Consequently  its  import  in  disease  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  latter  body. 
[Serum-albumin  is  usually  present  in  greater  quantity,  but  in  severe 
organic  renal  disease  and  in  diabetes  Maguire  2^2  finds  that  the  proportion 
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of  globulin  to  albumin  is  often  2.5  :  i.  Seriaior^^  asserts  that  more 
globulin  is  present  in  lardaceous  kidney  than  in  other  forms  of  Bright's 
disease.] 

To  Kauder^*  belongs  the  credit  of  discovering  a  simple  method  for 
the  detection  of  this  body  in  presence  of  serum-albumin.  The  urine  is 
rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour,  then 
filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  is  added  its  own  volume  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  ammonium.  If  globulin  be  present  in  any  quantity, 
a  flocculent  precipitate  falls. 

By  an  extension  of  this  method  the  quantitative  estimation  of  globulin 
may  be  effected.  With  this  object  the  precipitate  formed  is  treated  in 
the  manner  described  before  when  speaking  of  the  estimation  of  albumin 
by  weight  (p.  296),  (Pohl).^'^ 

[IlalUbuTion-^  adopts  the  following  method: — The  urine  is  neutral- 
ised and  then  saturated  with  magnesium-sulphate.  If  globulin  be  pre- 
sent, a  precipitate  forms.  This  precipitate  may  be  collected  on  a  filter 
and  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  solution  coagulates  at 
75'  C.  When  the  urine  holds  a  large  quantity  of  globulin,  Sir  William 
Robert^  test  will  serve  for  its  recognition : — A  deep  glass  vessel  is  filled 
with  water,  and  the  urine  is  added,  a  drop  at  a  time.  Each  drop  leaves 
a  milky  track  behind  it ;  and  when  much  urine  has  been  added,  the  fluid 
becomes  opalescent,  and  clears  again  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.] 

5.  Fibrinnria. — Fibrin  is  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  hsematuria 
and  chyluria  {v.  infra).  It  then  usually  forms  coagula.  It  is  found, 
moreover,  as  a  consequence  of  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  urinary 
passages.  The  coagula  occur  most  commonly  in  croup  and  diphtheria, 
and  occasionally  in  tuberculosis. 

To  detect  fibrin  the  clots  should  be  separated  by  filtration,  washed 
with  water,  dissolved  by  boiling  in  solution  (i  per  cent.)  of  soda  or 
(5  per  cent.)  hydrochloric  acid  {Huppert  ^'^)y  and  the  fluid  tested  when 
cold  by  the  process  described  on  p.  292. 

6.  Hsematuria. — The  blood  which  occurs  in  the  urine  may  be  derived 
from  several  sources — from  the  kidney,  renal  pelvis,  ureters,  bladder,  or 
urethra  (see  p.  253). 

In  well-marked  cases,  the  presence  of  blood  is  directly  suggested  by 
the  colour  of  the  urine,  which  varies  from  that  of  an  extract  of  raw 
meat  to  a  ruby-red ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  similar  appearance  may  be  due 
to  haemoglobin  in  solution  (haemoglobinuria),  it  is  never  safe  to  base 
the  diagnosis  of  this  condition  upon  inspection  alone.  It  may  be 
accurately  determined  by — 

I.  Spectroscopic  Examination. — The  freshly  passed  urine,  which,  if 
deeply  coloured,  should  be  diluted  with  water,  will  exhibit  the  two 
a  sorption-bands  of  oxyhsemoglobin  (p.  69,  fig.  37),  and  these,  on  the 
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addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  give  place  to  the  absorption-band 
of  reduced  hcemoglobin.  Lastly,  when  blood  containing  urine  has  stood 
for  some  time,  occasionally  even  in  fresh  urine,  the  spectrum  of  methse- 
moglobin  may  be  looked  for  (p.  72,  fig.  42). 

2.  Heller's  Test.-^ — The  urine  is  treated  with  caustic  potash  and 
boiled.  The  (basic)  earthy  phosphates  are  then  precipitated,  and  to- 
gether with  them  the  haematin  derived  from  the  oxyhcemoglobin  present. 
The  phosphatic  sediment  is  consequently  coloured  a  bright  red.  Should 
it  happen  that  the  urine  contains  abundance  of  colouring  matter  (bile 
pigment,  &c.),  which  renders  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  colour  of  the 
sediment,  the  latter  should  be  separated  on  a  filter  and  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid.  The  solution  then  becomes  red  if  blood  be  present,  and  its 
colour  vanishes  gradually  on  exposure  to  the  air.-^^ 

Rosenthal  ^^  applies  the  test  for  h»min  directly  to  the  dried  preci- 
pitate (see  p.  70).  iS^rwt'e'tf  201  method  serves  well  for  the  detection  of 
blood  pigment.  The  urine  is  treate<l  with  ammonia  or  caustic  potash, 
and  the  fluid  then  rendered  acid  with  tannic  and  acetic  acids.  The 
presence  of  blood  is  shown  by  a  dark-coloured  precipitate,  which,  when 
dried  and  treated  with  a  little  chloride  of  ammonium  and  glacial  acetic 
acid,  should  yield  Teichmann^s  crystals.  This  test  is  very  sensitive,  but 
less  practicable  than  Heller's,  which,  with  the  spectroscopic  examination, 
best  meets  the  requirements  of  the  physician. 

3.  Alm^rCs  Blood  2'estr^'^ — A  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  tincture  of 
guaiacum  and  mature  oil  of  turpentine  is  poured  on  the  surface  of  about 
1  o  cc.  of  the  urine.  The  presence  of  blood  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
at  the  junction  of  the  fluids  of  a  ring  at  first  white  and  afterwards 
turning  blue. 

If,  in  addition,  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  (p.  253),  the  existence  of  haematuria  may  be  inferred,  and 
it  only  remains  to  judge  of  its  origin  on  the  principles  already  laid 
down.     For  its  clinical  significance  the  reader  may  refer  to  p.  253. 

7.  Hsemoglobinuria. — Sometimes  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood 
is  also  found  dissolved  in  the  urine  (see  p.  75).  This  condition  is 
apt  to  arise  in  the  course  of  acute  infectious  diseases,  in  burns,  and  in 
various  forms  of  pois(niing.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  it  is  always  a 
serious,  and  even  ominous  symptom.  It  has  been  observed  in  poisoning 
by  naphthol'-^^^  and  carbolic  acid,-^  and  in  erysipelas.^^  Hsemoglo- 
binuria is  known  as  an  idiopathic  affection  -^^  (paroxysmal  hsemoglo- 
binuria), and  as  such  often  occurs  in  connection  with  severe  syphilis 
[and  also  in  malaria  and  rheumatism,  when  the  attacks  appear  to  be 
determined  by  exposure  to  cold  {Taylor),-^'^ 

The  occurrence  of  hsemoglobinuria  may  be  inferred  when  it  is  made 
evident  by  spectroscopic  analysis  and  the  application  of  Heller's  and 
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Almen's  tests  that  the  urine  contains  blood-colouring  matter,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  microscope  discloses  smaller  or  larger  masses  of  brown 
pigment,  and  either  no  red  corpuscles,  or  so  few  as  are  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  results  obtained.  The  spectroscopic  appearances  are 
usually  those  of  methsemoglobin  (p.  72,  fig.  42);  and  Hoppe-Seyler'^^ 
maintains  that  in  this  condition  the  blood  pigment  is  always  in  the  form 
of  metheemoglobin.^^*  [In  seven  cases  of  paroxysmal  haemoglobinuria 
investigated  by  Halliburton,^^  methsemoglobin  was  the  only  pigment 
present  in  three.  In  the  remaining  four  there  was  found  only  methsemo- 
globin  at  first,  but  in  a  few  hours  the  amount  of  pigment  increased,  and 
oxyhfiBmoglobin  appeared  as  well.  In  such  a  specimen  the  spectra  of 
metheBmoglobin  and  of  oxyhfiBmoglobin  occur  together.  In  three  of 
Halliburton's  cases  serum-albumin  was  present  in  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  and  in  one  its  appearance  preceded  that  of  the  blood  pigment. 
Albuminuria  has  been  observed  to  alternate  with  hsemoglobinuria,  and 
Fagge  has  described  a  paroxysmal  albuminuria  which  he  believed  to  be 
a  mild  form  of  the  latter  (see  p.  288).] 

8.  Nncleo-Albominuria. — Tlie  presence  of  small  quantities  of  nucleo- 
albumin  ^^  in  the  urine  is  not  a  pathological  symptom ;  when  found  in 
greatly  increased  proportion  in  women,  it  is  often  derived  from  the 
vagina.  Such  an  increase,  originating  in  the  urinary  passages,  invari- 
ably points  to  catarrh  of  those  parts.  The  urine  in  question  is  usually 
turbid  when  passed,  and  after  a  little  while  it  deposits  a  bulky  cloud. 
The  latter  is  seen  by  the  microscope  to  contain  leucocytes  and  epithelium 
(p.  253).  When  a  great  quantity  of  mucin  is  passed,  it  forms  a  viscid 
gelatinous  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  urine-glass,  and  no  further 
evidence  of  its  character  is  needed.  Fr,  MuUsr'^*^  found  large  quantities 
in  the  urine  of  leukaemia,  and  Ohemiayer  '^^  states  that  it  is  constantly 
present  in  jaundice.  A,  Ott'^*  has  shown  that  a  variable  amount  of 
nucleo-albumin  occurs  in  every  urine.  According  to  Miirnei',^^^  not 
nucleo-albumin  but  its  antecedents  are  normal  constituents  of  the  fluid. 

For  the  detection  of  nucleo-albumin  chemically,  the  urine  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  when  it  is  rendered  turbid  if  much  nucleo- 
albumin  is  present.  It  may  be  necessary  to  dilute  it  previously,  since 
concentrated  urine,  being  rich  in  salts,  will  retain  nucleo-albumin  in 
solution  even  in  presence  of  acetic  acid.  In  testing  for  the  presence  of 
nucleo-albumin  in  albuminous  urine,  the  great  bulk  of  the  albumin 
should  be  removed  by  boiling  and  filtering  previously,  and  the  filtrate 
allowed  to  cool  before  testing  with  acetic  acid. 

The  best  method  for  precipitating  nucleo-albumin  from  urine  is  by 
the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead  (vide  sujyra), 

A.  Off 8  method  for  the  detection  of  nucleo-albumin  is  very  useful ; 
to  the  urine  is  added  an  equal  quantity  of  saturated  salt  solution,  and 
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Almen'a  tannin  solution  slowly  supplied.     If  nucleo-albumin  be  present, 
even  in  very  small  proportion,  an  abundant  precipitate  will  fall. 

Alms's  tanniu  solution  is  composed  tbos  :  tannin,  5  grms. ;  25  per  cent,  acetic 
acid,  10  cc. ;  40-50  per  cent,  methylated  spirit,  240  cc.*^ 

IL  Carbohydrates. 

1.  Glycosuria. — Although  various  forms  of  sugar  are  occasional  con- 
stituents of  the  urine,  as,  e,g,y  sugar  of  milk  after  parturition,  and  inosite 
and  laevulose  rarely,  the  consideration  of  these  will  nevertheless  hardly 
detain  us,  since  their  manifestation,  from  the  point  of  view  of  frequency 
and  importance,  possesses  but  little  practical  interest  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  hexose  '-^''^  grape-sugar  (glucose,  glycose,  dextrose).  Our  re- 
marks here  will  be  confined  to  the  occurrence  and  tests  for  the  latter 
body. 

(a.)  Physiological  Glycosuria. — It  must  be  mentioned  at  the  outset 
that  normal  urine  contains  a  trace  of  sugar.  The  fact  of  a  physio- 
logical glycosuria  was  long  ago  laid  down  by  r.  Briicke,^'^  and  has 
quite  recently  derived  remarkable  confirmation.'^"®  Wed^nski  has  made 
use  of  Banmann's  discovery  that  benzoyl  cliloride  forms  insoluble  com- 
pounds with  the  carbohydrates;  and  applying  this  to  healthy  urine, 
he  succeeded  in  separating  from  the  precipitate  a  body  which  gave 
all  the  reactions  of  grape-sugar.  The  proportion  to  be  found  in  health, 
however,  is  so  small,  that  it  may  be  neglected  as  a  disturbing  factor, 
even  in  the  most  sensitive  of  the  tests  to  be  described.  [This  question 
of  the  presence  of  traces  of  sugar  in  the  urine  of  health  has  been  much 
discussed  by  English  writers.  According  to  Sir  G,  Johnson  -'^  normal 
urine  is  quite  free  from  sugar;  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Johnson^^  has  shown 
that  when  all  the  uric  acid  and  kreatinin  have  been  removed  from  such 
urine  by  precipitation  with  mercuric  chloride,  all  reducing  action  dis- 
appears and  no  trace  of  sugar  can  be  found.  Patv/,-^^*  by  precipitation 
with  oxide  of  lead,  from  large  quantities  of  urine  obtained  the  reactions 
of  grape-sugar.  His  experiments,  however,  are  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy.'-^^^^  Hallihurton^^^^^  in  view  of  all  the  evidence  at 'present 
available,  inclines  to  the  belief  that  normal  urine  does  contain  sugar  ; 
and  Allen,'^^'^  using  the  same  method  as  G.  S.  Johnson,  also  established 
its  presence  by  the  phenyl-hydrazin  test.] 

{b).  Pathological  Glycosuria. 

(a.)  Transitory  Glycosuria, — i.  Sponianeons.  —  Gvsi'pG-siiga.v  may 
appear  temporarily  in  the  urine  in  the  course  of  many  diseases,  as 
cholera,  intermittent  fever, -^-  [typhus  and  typhoid],  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,^and  scarlatina, -^^  [after  attacks  of  whooping-cough,  asthma, 
and  epilepsy  {Taylor)  ''^*],  in  affections  of  the  brain  involving  the  fourth 
ventricle,  in  diseases  of   the  heart,  liver,  and  lungs,  in  gout,  and  in 
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tertiary  syphilis  (Ord).'^^  It  has  also  been  occasionally  observed  in 
small  quantities  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Glycosuria  in  connection 
with  these  diseases  is,  however,  very  rare.  It  is  commoner  as  an 
effect  of  certain  poisons,  notably  morphia  and  carbon  monoxide  [after 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  ether,  and  amyl  nitrite,  and  in  poisoning 
with  prussic  acid,  mercury,  and  curare.  In  some  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever (morphia,  curare,  chloroform,  &c.),  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
substance  which  reduces  Fehling's  solution  in  the  urine  is  not  sugar, 
but  glycuronic  acid  (Halliburton)^^],  The  author  has  found  grape- 
sugar  in  the  urine  in  two  cases  of  advanced  asphyxia  from  breathing 
irrespirable  gases  (a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen).^*" 

Feeding  with  thyroid  gland  causes  carbohydrates  to  appear  in  the 
urine  (Kfcald,-^  Dening^^),  In  the  author's  hands,  urine  tested  after 
the  administration  of  the  gland,  by  the  ordinary  sugar  tests  gave  no 
result,  while  with  Hoppe-Seyler's  process  it  was  often  otherwise.  ^^ 

2.  Alimentary  or  Induced. — In  certain  diseases  the.  assimilation  of 
sugar  is  impeded  (Ilo/meister),  and  an  alimentary  glycosuria  results. 
This  hap|>ens  in  hepatic  cirrhosis  (MoritZy  KrauSy  Ludrng^  Colasanti) 
and  in  Graves'  disease  (Chrostek),^^  Extensive  disease  of  the  brain  of 
various  kinds,  but  especially  syphilitic,  are  attended  by  the  presence 
of  sugar  iu  the  urine  {Block,  Strasser,  v.  Jaksch).^'-  The  author  2<>* 
has  observed  it  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  liver  was  profoundly  affected ;  again  in  a  case  of  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  occasionally  in  connection  with  neuroses. 
V,  Noorden  '^^^  has  shown  that  glycosuria  is  common  in  persons  with 
fatty  liver.  Alimentary  glycosuria  arises  in  the  course  of  pregnancy 
{v,  Jaksch,  Lanz),'^^  A  consideration  of  these  facts  leads  to  conclusions 
which  may  sometimes  be  of  service  in  diagnosis.  Thus  a  transitory 
glycosuria  arising  in  connection  with  traumatic  neurosis  may  facilitate 
the  recognition  of  the  latter — in  connection  with  phosphorus  poisoning 
it  points  to  serious  involvement  of  the  liver,  and  in  an  obscure  case,  to 
acute  yellow  atrophy.  It  may  even  take  its  place  among  the  signs  of 
pregnancy  (La/is),^^  and  afford  an  early  warning  of  impending  diabetes 
(v,  Noorden),'^'' 

(fS.)  Persistent  Glycosuria, — The  continued  excretion  of  grape-sugar 
in  appreciable  quantities  belongs  exclusively  to  diabetes  mellitus,  and  it  is 
the  most  certain  symptom  of  that  disease.  Its  great  clinical  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  ordinarily  becomes  apparent  at  a  time  when  all 
other  symptoms  of  diabetes  are  wanting.  In  such  cases,  however,  one 
can  be  certain  that  diabetes  exists  only  when,  by  repeated  investigation, 
grape-sugar  is  found,  and  especially  when  its  quantity  is  observed  to 
increase  with  the  administration  of  other  carbohydrates,  as  cane-sugar^^* 
an<l  still  iKjttcr,  starch. 
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Determination  of  Grape-Sugar. 

(a.)  Qnalitative  Tests. — It  is  very  easy  to  detenniue  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  urine ;  but  sometimes,  when 
that  body  occurs  only  in  traces  or  in  very  small  quantity,  the  tests 
hitherto  most  commonly  employed,  namely,  those  of  Mooie  and  Trommer^ 
are  hardly  sufficient  for  its  detection.  We  have  only  recently  become 
acquainted  with  a  method  which  is  in  all  cases  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

1.  Mom'e-Hdler  TestJ^ — The  urine  is  treated  with  liquor  potassse 
and  boiled.  If  sugar  be  present,  it  is  decomposed.  Lactic  acid  and  a 
number  of  volatile  compounds  are  formed,^^  and  vntYi  them  certain 
coloured  substances,  which  im|>art  an  intense  deep-brown  tint  to  the 
fluid.  This  test  is  by  no  means  accurate,  and  conclusions  drawn  from 
it  are  open  to  fallacy,  since  healthy  urine  turns  brown  with  caustic 
potash  from  the  action  of  that  body  u{X)n  nucleo-albumin.  Moreover, 
the  change  of  colour  is  j)roportional  to  the  quantity  of  nucleo-albumiii 
])resent,  ind(ii)endently  of  sugar. 

2.  Tronimer^s  Test.^^^ — The  urine  is  rendered  alkaline  with  caustic 
potash,  and  a  fairly  strong  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  is  added,  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  cupric  oxide  formed  ceases  to  be  dissolved.  Tlie 
mixture  is  then  heated  in  a  test-tube.  If  sugar  be  present  in  greater 
quantity  than  a  mere  trace,  a  yellowish  or  red  precipitate  of  the  sub- 
oxide of  copper  falls  before  the  boiling-point  is  reached,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fluid  loses  colour  somewhat. ^^'-  Tliis  test  is  very  sensitive. 
Trommer  was  able  with  it  to  detect  sugar  to  the  amount  of  o.ooi,  or 
even  o.oooi  per  cent.  Unfortunately  it  is  also  ambiguous.  The  pro- 
perty of  reducing  cupric  oxide  in  alkaline  solutions  belongs  to  a  number 
of  bodies  which  occur  in  healthy  and  morbid  urine.  Amongst  these  are 
uric  acid,  kreatin  and  kreatinin,  allantoin,  nucleo-albuuiin,  milk-sugar, 
pyrocatechin,  hydrochinon,  and  bile  pigments.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  ingestion  of  benzoic  and  salicylic  acids,  glycerine,  and  chloral  leads 
to  the  formation  in  the  system  of  substances  which  possess  a  similar 
reducing  power.  Th.  Lafon^^'^  observed  that  after  the  administration 
of  sulphonal  the  urine  reduces  Feldiiit/s  solution.  Hence  it  happens 
that  the  urine  is  sometimes  thought  to  contain  sugar  on  the  evidence  of 
Trommer's  test  %vhen  none  can  be  found  with  other  methods.  The 
error  is  especially  apt  to  arise  when  the  boiling  is  continued  for  a  long 
time.  Tlie  lest  can  he  depended  oil,  therefore,  only  when  reduction  tah^a 
place  at  a  temperature  below  boiling,  which,  however,  occurs  mdy  when  the 
urine  contains  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  mgar, 

Fehlinffs  fluid  (j>.  319)  may  be  substituted  for  the  copper  sulphate 
and  caustic  jjotash  in  the  i)rocess.  \^Pavy^s  ^^"*  fluiil,  which  is  much  used 
in  England,  is  a  modification  of  Fehling^s.     It  has  the  following  consti- 
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tution : — (i)  neutral  potassic  tartrate  640  grs.,  potassa  fusa  1280  grs., 
water  10  oz.  ;  (2)  cupric  sulphate  320  grs.,  water  10  oz.  The  two 
solutions  are  kept  apart  and  mixed  for  use.  Of  the  mixture  40  to  60 
minims  are  boiled  in  a  test-tube,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  the  suspected 
urine  is  added.  If  heat  be  continued,  the  yellow  precipitate  shows 
itself  in  the  up])er  part  of  the  test-tube,  and  by  adding  more  urine  the 
fluid  will  be  made  to  lose  its  blue  colour  entirely.] 

A  useful  modification  of  Trommer's  test  has  been  suggested  by  IFbrwi- 
MiUler.^^  A  mixture  is  made  of  1.5  cc.  of  a  2.5  per  cent  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  and  2.5  cc.  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  tartrated  soda 
and  potash  (prepared  by  dissolving  100  grms.  of  Rochelle  salts  in  a 
normal  solution  of  caustic  soda),  and  heated  to  boiling-point ;  and  in  a 
separate  test-tube  5  cc.  of  the  urine  to  >)e  tested  are  boiled.  The  boil- 
ing fluids  are  added  together  without  shaking  them,  and  if  sugar  be 
present  in  any  quantity,  the  suboxide  is  precipitated  directly.  Should 
no  such  precipitate  form,  the  process  is  repeated  with  2,  3,  or  4  cc.  of 
the  cupric  sulphate  solution.     This  test  is  said  to  be  very  sensitive. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  power  of  a  urine  to  dissolve  cupric 
oxide  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  since 
the  property  belongs  to  ammoniacal  and  albuminous  urine,  whether  it 
contains  sugar  or  not^®* 

3.  Fermentation  Test, — This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  grape-sugar 
decomposes  in  presence  of  yeast  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  number 
of  other  products  (succinic  acid,  glycerine).  It  is  conducted  in  tlie 
following  manner: — A  test-tube  is  filled  for  two-thirds  of  its  depth 
with  mercury,  and  in  the  remaining  third  with  the  urine,  to  which  a 
little  tartaric  acid  has  been  added.  In  this  is  placed  some  yeast  which 
has  been  carefully  washed.  The  mouth  of  the  test-tube  is  then  closed 
with  the  thumb,  and  it  is  inverted  over  a  vessel  containing  mercury. 
If  sugar  be  present,  fermentation  takes  place  directly,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  collects  over  the  mercury.  Wien  yeast  is  placed  in  normal 
urine  a  limited  fermentation  takes  place  and  some  gas  is  disengaged. 
It  is,  therefore,  well  to  comiMire  the  result  of  fermentation  in  saccharine 
urine  with  a  healthy  specimen  (Moritz^^"^).  There  are  s|)ecial  fermenUi- 
tion  tubes  made  for  such  purposes,  and  the  experiment  is  greatly  facili- 
tated^ by  their  use.^^^  Tliis  test  is  sufficiently  sensitive.  It  will  serve 
to  indicate  o.i  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  urine. ^^^  [According  to  Halli- 
burton,^^^  the  fermentation  test  is  the  best  for  distinguishing  sugar  from 
other  substances  that  reduce  Fehling's  solution  in  the  urine.  These 
substances  are  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  kreatinin,  pyrocatechin,  and 
glycuronic  acid.] 

4.  Phenyl-Hydrazin  Test. — In  this  we  have  a  method  for  the  detec- 
tion of  sugar  which  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  those  already  mentioned. 
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Sevpral  years'  experience  has  convinced  the  author  that  it  is  entirely 
accurate,  simple  in  its  application,  and  in  every  way  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  physician.  It  depemls  upon  the  property  of  phenyl- hjdrazin  to 
form  with  grape-sugar  a  highly  chararteristic  crystalline  compound,"' 
called  phenyl-glucoeazone.  This  body  has  the  form  of  yellow  needlee, 
and  IB  but  little  sohihle  in  water.  The  test  is  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  {«.  J<i/m;Ii1^-)  : — Two  parta  of  phenyl-hydrazin  hydro- 
chloride* and  three  of  acetate  of  soda  are  placed  together  in  a  test- 
tube  containing  6-8  cc.  of  urine.  If  the  salts  do  not  dissolve  when  the 
fluid  is  warmed,  a  little  water  is  added,  and  the  teat-tubu  containing  the 
mixture  is  placed  for  20-30  minutes  in  boUing  water.  After  this  it  ia 
taken  out  and  put  into  a  vessel  containing  cold  water.     If  sugar  be 


present,  even  in  verj'  moderate  quantity,  there  forms  directly  a  yellow 
crystAlline  deposit,  which  may  appear  amorphous  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
which  when  examined  under  the  miscroscope  is  seen  to  contain  yellow 
needles  detached  or  arranged  in  clusters  (6g.  134).  If  the  urine  holds 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  sugar,  the  preparation  should  he  placed 
in  a  conical  glass,  and  the  sediment  examined  carefully.  In  a  case 
where  only  a  mere  trace  of  sugar  exists,  detached  crystals  of  phenyl- 
ghicosBEone  cannot  fail  to  bo  seen.  The  discovery  of  smaller  and  larger 
yellow  scales,  or  of  powerfully  refracting  brown  granules,  must  not, 

*  Twice  u  much  of  the  phenyl -h;d  rutin  uit  a. 
<if  ft  knife.  [ThiB  salt  i*  Mid  tu  caiue  eczema, 
carefully.] 
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however,  be  mistaken  for  evidence  of  sugar.  This  test  gives  very  good 
results  with  every  variety  of  morbid  urine,^^^  and  it  is  equally  applicable 
whether  albumin  bo  present  or  not.  In  the  former  case,  however,  it  is 
well  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  albumin  previously  by  boiling.  Phenyl- 
glucosazone  crystals  melt  at  205°,  and  their  character  may  be  ascertained 
beyond  doubt  by  submitting  them  to  that  temperature.  The  efficiency 
and  utility  of  this  test  is  amply  proved. ^^^  By  its  means  sugar  to  the 
extent  of  o.  i  per  cent,  can  be  detected.  To  verify  the  crystals  their 
melting-point  may  be  sought.  Should  this  prove  to  be  205"*,  they  may 
confidently  be  affirmed  to  be  derived  from  a  combination  of  phenyl- 
hydrazin  with  grape-sugar,  and  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the  latter 
substance.  The  objections  to  its  use  made  by  Geyer,  Moritz^  and 
Luther  ^^^  seem  to  be  without  weight.  Doubtless  the  test  requires 
much  practice,  but  in  expert  hands  highly  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained.  ^'*^ 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  methods,  which  especially  merit  atten- 
tion, other  tests  for  sugar  have  been  suggested,  and  some  of  these  call 
for  description.^^'' 

5.  Bijttger's  Teat^^^ — A  quantity  of  the  urine  is  mixed  with  its  own 
bulk  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  little  basic 
nitrate  of  bismuth  is  added.  The  preparation  is  then  boiled.  If  sugar 
be  present,  it  turns  black  from  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  bismuth. 
This  process  has  no  advantage  which  does  not  belong  to  Trommer's 
test,  and  it  is  less  sensitive.  If  the  urine  contains  the  principles  of 
rhubarb  taken  as  food,  a  black  precipitate  will  fall  independently 
of  sugar. 3^^  In  albuminous  urine,  too,  sulphide  of  bismuth  will 
form  a  similar  black  deposit  ^-^  These  conditions  must  therefore  be 
excluded. 

The  modification  of  Bottger^s  test  by  Nylander^^^  is  more  accurate. 
The  reagent  employed  (called  Ahnen^a  fluid)  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
4  gnus,  of  Rochelle  salts  (tartrated  soda  and  potash)  in  106  grms. 
of  an  8  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda,  warming  the  fluid,  and 
adding  as  much  basic  pernitrate  of  bismuth  as  will  remain  in  solu- 
tion. The  mixture  so  formed  is  added  to  the  urine  to  be  tested  in 
the  proportion  of  i  in  11,  and  the  whole  is  then  heated.  The  fluid 
should  blacken  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  In  this  way  it  is 
asserted^"  that  sugar  in  the  projwrtion  of  o.i  per  cent  can  be 
detected.  It  has,  moreover,  the  ailvantage  of  simplicity,  but  is  also 
oi)en  to  certain  fallacies.^^a  j^^  jg  inapplicable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
case  of  albuminous  urine,  and  the  reaction  occurs  in  presence  of  melanin 
or  melanogen,  or  wliere  the  fluid  contains  a  large  proportion  of  reducing 
su]>stances  but  no  sugar.  ^-* 

6.  Rnhner^s  TesO^ — The  urine  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  acetate  of 
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lead  (sugar  of  lead),  filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  ammonia  is  added  until 
a  permanent  precipitate  forms.  The  fluid  is  then  heated,  but  not  boiled. 
If  sugar  be  present,  the  precipitate  formed  on  the  addition  of  ammonia 
gradually  assumes  a  rose-red  colour,  which  vanishes  slowly  on  standing, 
more  quickly  on  the  application  of  heat  (6o'*-7o''  C),  giving  place  to  a 
yellowish  coffee  colour. 

Ruhner  believes  that  the  precipitate  consists  of  sugar  of  lead.  Milk- 
sugar  does  not  give  this  reaction  when  the  process  is  conducted  as  above, 
but  when  a  solution  of  that  body  is  boiled  for  3-4  minutes  with  acetate 
of  lead,  and  ammonia  then  added,  a  similar  precipitate  forms.  In  the 
author's  experience,  the  best  plan  in  performing  the  test  is  to  heat  the 
precipitate  gradually  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  80°  C.  By  its  use 
Peiizoldt  has  discovered  sugar  to  the  amount*  of  0.01-0.02  grm.  in  10  cc. 
of  urine.  That  writer  employs  a  very  simple  and  practical  modification 
of  Rubner's  test.^^*^  He  adds  to  the  urine  a  few  drops  of  basic  acetate 
of  lead  (subacetate)  and  a  few  of  ammonia,  and  then  warms  the  mixture. 
The  presence  of  sugar  causes  a  red  precipitate  as  before.  This  method 
is  not  less  sensitive  than  the  other. 

7.  Mulder's  Test.  — The  urine  is  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution,  and 
solution  of  indigo-carmine  is  added  until  the  whole  is  freely  coloured.  If  sugar 
be  present,  the  colour  changes  to  yellow  on  heating,  and  becomes  again  blue 
when  the  fluid  is  shaken  up  with  air. 

This  test  may  be  conveniently  applied  thus  :  ^'■^ — Two  pieces  of  filter- paper  are 
taken.  One  is  placed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
other  in  a  solution  of  indigo-carmine.  Both  are  then  dried.  When  wanted  for 
use,  a  small  piece  of  the  indigo-carmine  paper  is  placed  in  about  10  cc.  of  water, 
the  urine  under  examination  is  added,  and  finally  a  large  slip  of  the  paper  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  soda  is  placed  in  the  fluid.  The  result  should  be  as 
above.  The  convenience  of  its  application  in  this  manner  is  the  only  merit  of 
Mulder's  te.*t.  It  is  neither  sensitive  nor  accurate.  [G.  Oliver''^  recommends 
the  use  of  indigo-carmine  papers  alone.  The  test  solution  is  made  from  these 
with  heat,  and  is  again  boiled  with  the  urine.  The  colour  obtained  ranges  from 
violet  to  straw-yellow,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  present.  This  is  not  a 
satisfactory  test.] 

8.  Johnson's  Test  {Picric  Acid). — Both  Johnson  and  Thi6ry^^  have  employed 
picric  acid  as  a  test  for  sugar.  A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  picric  acid  are  added 
to  the  urine,  which  is  then  treated  with  caustic  potash.  If  sugar  be  present, 
the  fluid  a-siimes  a  deep-red  colour  ;  but  a  red  colour  may  also  be  obtained  from 
caustic  potash  and  picric  acid  alone,  or  in  presence  of  kreatinin ;  and  conse- 
quently, as  a  test  for  sugar,  the  process  is  not  trustworthy.**^  [Sir  G,  Johnson 
claims  for  picric  acid  the  advantage  that  solutions  do  not  change  with  keeping. 
When  a  drachm  of  normal  urine  is  boiled  with  the  same  quantity  of  picric  acid 
and  half  a  drachm  of  caustic  potash,  a  claret-red  colour  is  produced,  which  in 
a  test-tube  of  half -inch  diameter  will  transmit  light.  This  colour  is  due  to 
kreatinin.  The  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  glucose  in  addition  will 
render  the  fluid  so  intensely  dark  that  no  light  passes  through.] 

9.  PenzoldVs  Test.^^ — In  this  the  reagent  is  diazobenzol-sulphonic  acid  dis- 
solved in  water,  i :  60,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  but  a  drop  of  caustic  potash  may 
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be  added  to  facilitate  solution.  A  few  cubic  centimetres  of  the  urine  under 
examination  is  placed  in  a  test-glass,  and  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  caustic 
potash.  A  like  quantity  of  the  reagent,  which  should  be  feebly  alkaline,  is  now 
adde<l.  The  process  is  repeated  with  healthy  urine  of  the  same  tint  and  concen- 
tration, and  the  two  specimens  compared.  Both  are  at  first  of  a  reddish-yellow 
colour,  but  whilst  the  healthy  specimen  remains  unchanged,  or  nearly  so,  that 
containing  sugar  becomes  a  bright  claret-colour  after  some  time.  If  sugar  be 
present  in  abundance,  the  fluid  eventually  becomes  dark  red  and  opaque. 

Penzoldt  asserts  that  a  I  per  cent,  sugar  is  appreciable  in  this  way ;  but  for 
practical  purposes  the  test  is  not  to  be  recommended,  since  acetone  and  dia- 
cetic  acid  have  a  similar  reaction.^''^  Moreover,  the  substance  used  is  highly 
explosive.'"" 

10.  MclitcKs  Reactions. — Molisch^^  has  recently  devised  two  methods,  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  believes  that  sugar  can  be  detected  in  the  urine,  whether  of 
health  or  disease. 

(a.)  The  first  depends  upon  the  reaction  of  sugar  with  a-naphthol  and  sulphuric 
acid.  To  obtain  this,  he  takes  i  to  i  cc.  of  the  fluid  containing  sugar — urine 
should  be  highly  diluted  for  the  purpose — places  it  in  a  test-tube,  and  adds  to  it 
two  drops  of  a  15-20  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  a-naphthol.  The  fluid 
becomes  turbid  from  the  precipitation  of  some  of  the  a-naphthol.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  now  added  in  excess,  and  the  whole  is  well  mixed. 
The  presence  of  sugar  is  shown  by  the  transitory  appearance  of  a  blue  colour, 
and  the  formation  of  a  violet-blue  precipitate  on  the  subsequent  addition  of 
water. 

(6.)  This  reaction  is  obtained  with  thymol  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  urine 
which  is  thought  to  contain  sugar  is  highly  diluted,  and  to  J-i  cc.  in  a  test-tube 
is  added  first  two  drops  of  a  15-20  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  thymol,  and 
then  sulphuric  acid  in  excess.  When  the  mixture  is  shaken,  the  momentary 
development  of  a  *'  cinnabar-ruby-carmine  red  "  discloses  the  presence  of  sugar, 
this  colour  giving  place  to  carmine  when  the  fluid  is  diluted  with  water. 

By  this  method  Moliaeh  maintains  that  so  small  a  proportion  as  0.0000 1  per 
cent,  of  sugar  can  be  detected.  Similar  reactions,  however,  may  be  obtained 
with  cane-sugar,  fruit-sugar,  and  maltose.  Seegen^^  has  further  investigated 
the  subject,  and  found  that  chemically  pure  solutions  of  proteids,  and  especially 
of  serum-albumin,  behave  in  like  manner.  The  author  has  repeatedly  performed 
the  test  with  albuminous  urine,  with  the  result  that  the  a-naphthol  reaction  was 
obtained  when  the  fluid  was  diluted  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  that  (i  :  100) 
recommended  by  Molisch  in  the  case  of  sugar.  In  presence  of  albumin,  the  dark- 
violet  coloration  of  the  fluid  was  followed  by  the  deposition  of  a  greenish -black 
precipitate.  The  thymol  and  sulphuric  acid  reaction  with  this  body  was  almost 
identical  with  that  displayed  by  sugar. 

For  these  reasons,  Molisch's  reactions,  which  no  doubt  find  a  valuable  applica- 
tion in  vegetable  physiology,  are  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  test  of  glycosuria. 
The  researches  of  MyJiut  and  v.  Udramky^^  have  made  it  clear  that  Molisch's 
reaction  is  identical  with  the  furfurol  reaction,  which  takes  place  not  only  with 
sugar,  but  with  any  carbohydrate. 

11.  Hoppe-Seyler't  Test.^^ — To  5  cc.  of  a  0.5  per  cent,  solution  of  orthonitro- 
phenyl -propionic  acid  in  caustic  soda  and  water,  are  added  ten  drops  of  urine, 
and  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  fifteen  seconds.  If  sugar  be  present,  a  blue  colour 
deveIoi)s  (formation  of  indigo).  The  reaction  is  not  impeded  by  the  presence 
of  albumin,  but  it  is  yielded  equally  by  la;vulose,  maltose,  and  sugar  of  milk. 
The  test  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  a  small  quantity  of  urine,  and 
is  useful  provisionally,  but  is  not  entirely  to  be  depended  on.  If,  when  the 
fluid  is  cool  after  boiling,  chloroform  be  added  to  it,  the  latter  will  take  up  the 
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indigo  derived  from  sugar  that  may  be  present  in  the  urine  and  assume  a  beautiful 
blue  tint. 

12.  Rtiorcin  7'est, — E,  Fischer  and  W,  L.  Jennings  ^'^  have  used  resorcin  as  a  test 
for  the  carbohydrates  (grape-sugar,  maltose,  cellulose,  &c.)  in  small  quantities. 
If  much  sugar  be  present,  the  urine  should  be  diluted.  To  2  cc.  of  urine  0.2 
grm.  resorcin  is  added  in  a  test-tube,  which  is  put  on  ice  to  cool,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  is  led  into  it.  The  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  several  (twelve)  hours 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  then  diluted  with  water  saturated  with  caustic 
soda,  and  treated  with  Pehling's  solution  and  warmed.  A  reddish-violet  colour 
attests  the  presence  of  carbohydrates.  Normal  urine  is  never  free  from  these 
substances,  and  it  therefore  yields  the  reaction. 

It  remains  to  mention  that  experiments  have  been  instituted  by 
several  investigators  {v,  Brucke^  Seegeriy  Abeles,  ScUkowski^^)  with  the 
object  of  separating  the  sugar  when  it  exists  in  very  small  quantities  in 
the  urine,  and  submitting  it  in  the  concentrated  form  to  the  action  of 
Trommel's,  the  phenyl-hydrazin,  and  other  tests. 

The  separation  and  detection  of  grape-sugar,  as  of  the  carlx)hydrates 
generally,  may  be  effected  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride,  which  with 
the  carbohydrates  forms  insoluble  benzoic  acid  aethers.  For  this  pur- 
j)ose  the  urine  is  treated  with  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  potash.  If 
to  a  litre  of  urine  there  be  added  200  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  soda  solution 
and  10  cc.  of  benzoyl  chloride,  the  nauseous  smell  of  the  latter  disappears 
on  shaking  the  mixture,  and  a  precipitate  results.  The  addition  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  a-naphthol  causes  an  intense  red  colour  if  a  trace  of  benzoyl  com- 
bination with  the  carbohydrate  be  present,  and  the  coloured  fluid  will 
exhibit  a  well-defined  absorption  -  band  in  the  green  part  of  the 
spectrum.  ^^ 

It  is  indispensable  that  both  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  naphthol 
solution  should  be  absolutely  pure.  To  ascertain  that  they  are  so,  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  a-naphthol  in  chloroform  is  prepared,  and  to  a 
drop  of  this  in  a  test-glass  is  added  first  0.5  cc.  of  water,  and  then  i  cc. 
of  pure  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  reagents  are  serviceable,  the  mixture 
assumes  a  yellow  tinge.  A  little  is  next  added  to  the  fluid  to  be  investi- 
gated— i.e. J  to  a  benzoic  acid  aether  precipitate  suspended  in  water.  A 
reddish- violet  ring  is  evidence  of  sugar  or  a  carlx>hydrate  (Luther, 
Roos).^^  This  proceeding,  though  simple,  is  open  to  fallacy,  since  many 
other  substances,  as  albumin,  fats,  &c.,  form  acid  aethers  with  benzoyl 
chloride.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  form  of  the  furfurol  reaction,  and 
partakes  of  its  ambiguous  character.  The  necessity  of  securing  abso- 
lutely pure  reagents  is  a  further  disadvantage  which  detracts  from  its 
value  as  a  clinical  test. 

(/?.)  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Grape-Sugar. 

I.  Titration  Method  (Fehlitig).^*^ — The  principle  upon  which  this 
method  is  founded  depends  upon  the  property  which  grape-sugar  pos- 
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sesscs  of  reducing  cupric  oxide  to  its  suboxide  in  alkaline  solutions.  It 
has  been  applied  in  various  ways,  and  most  of  these  are  to  be  found 
<lescribed  in  the  text-books  of  urinary  chemistry.  Fehling*s  process  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  in  vogue,  but,  in  common  with  most  of  the  others, 
it  is  tedious  and  difficult,  and  consequently  but  little  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  physician.  At  once  the  simplest  and  most  satis- 
factory mode  of  procedure  is  that  adopted  by  Leuhe  and  Salkowski,^^ 

An  opinion  is  first  formed  from  the  density  of  the  urine  as  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  which  it  probably  contains.  It  is  then  diluted  to 
such  an  extent  that  this  shall  not  exceed  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
fluid — 6-10  times  its  volume  of  water  may  be  needed  for  the  purpose. ^^^ 
The  diluted  urine  is  placed  in  a  burette.  Ten  cc.  of  Fehling's  solution 
are  measured  into  a  white  porcelain  capsule,  40  cc.  of  water  added, 
and  the  bluish  mixture  heated  until  it  begins  to  boil.  The  diluted 
urine  is  now  slowly  added,  and  a  precipitate  of  suboxide  (red)  or 
its  hydrate  (yellow)  falls,  whilst  the  fluid  loses  its  blue  colour.  It 
is  important  to  ascertain  the  precise  point  at  which  this  colour  has 
disappeared  entirely,  showing  that  the  fluid  no  longer  contains  free 
sugar.  When  this  is  reached,  i  cc.  of  the  fluid  is  taken  and  filtered 
through  thick  filter-paper.  The  filtrate,  which  should  be  quite  clear, 
is  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  a  little  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
is  added.  The  presence  of  copper  will  be  shown  by  a  brown  colour, 
and  0.5-1  cc.  of  the  diluted  urine  must  then  be  added  until  the  brown 
coloration  no  longer  takes  place.  On  the  other  hand,  should  it  happen 
that  the  fluid  when  tested  is  seen  to  be  free  from  copper,  the  whble 
process  must  be  repeated  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  urine.  Finally, 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  suboxide  of  copper  is  not  precipitated, 
and  passes  through  with  the  filtrate,  the  experiment  is  entirely  frus- 
trated. When  these  points  have  been  attended  to,  the  process  is 
rej)eated,  that  quantity  of  urine  being  taken  at  the  outset  which  was 
found  to  be  requisite.  A  calculation  is  then  made  by  multiplying  the 
number  which  expresses  the  dilution  (in  volumes)  of  the  urine  by  5 
(10  cc  of  Feliling'*s  fluid  correspond  to  0.05  grm.  sugar),  and  dividing 
the  product  by  the  number  of  cc.  of  diluted  urine  employed.  The 
result  is  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  original  urine.  Salkowski^^ 
has  suggested  that  the  cuprous  oxide  forihed  should  also  be  weighed. 
And  Munk^^  recommends  that  a  few  drops  of  a  15.8  per  cent,  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  urine  and  Fehling's 
solution,  to  promote  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  salt. 

Fchlinf/^8  fluid  is  prepared  as  follows: — (i.)  34.639  grms.  of  pure  crystalline 
cuprous  sulphate  are  weighed  out  and  dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
heat,  water  is  then  added  to  500  cc.,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  tightly  stoppered 
flask.     (2.)  175  grms.  of  Rochelle  salts  (potassium  and  sodium  tartrate)  and  100 
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cc.  of  caustic  soda  of  1.34  sp.  gr.  are  dissolTcd  in  500  cc.  of  water,  and  well 
mixed,  and  also  placed  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Wlien  required  for  use,  equal  parts x>f  these  solutions  are  measured  with  a 
pipette,  and  the  mixture  constitutes  Fehling's  fluid. 

[Mr.  MaHind4de  recommends  the  following  formula  :— (i.)  Sulphate  of  copper, 
181  grains  ;  distilled  water  to  6  ounces.  Dissolve.  (2.)  Tartrate  of  potassium, 
neutral,  728  grains ;  caustic  soda,  360  grains ;  distilled  water  to  6  ounces. 
Dissolve. 

Of  a  mixture  of  these  two  solutions  (Fehling's  fluid)  in  equal  volumes,  10  cc 
will  be  decolorised  and  reduced  by  ao5  grm.  of  glucose  or  diabetic  sugar  in 
solution. 

Titration  xcith  Pavi/s  Ammoniated  Cupric  Solution, — ^Thia  is  a 
fluid  composed  as  follows: — Cupric  sulphate,  4.158  gnns. ;  potassic 
sodic  tartrate,  20.4  grnis. ;  caustic  potash,  20.4  gnus. ;  strong  ammonia 
(sp.  gr.  0.880),  300  CO. ;  water,  i  litre.  The  object  of  the  ammonia  is 
to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  suboxide,  and  so  to  render  the  de- 
coloration of  the  copper  solution  more  evident.  In  preparing  the  fluid, 
the  caustic  potash  and  the  tartrate  are  dissolved  together,  the  cupric 
sulphate  by  itself ;  the  two  solutions  are  mixed,  and  when  cold  the 
ammonia  is  added,  and  water  supplied  to  the  specified  bulk.  Ten  cc.  of 
this  solution  are  decolorised  by  0.005  grm.  of  sugar.  Pavy  recommends 
for  clinical  convenience  the  use  of  hermetically  sealed  tubes  of  glass, 
each  containing  10  cc.  of  the  solution.**"] 

2.  By  F('rmentation.- -This  method  of  analysis  was  first  suggested  by 

liohertSy'^^  and  Wonn-MUller  ^®  applied  it  to  determine  the  projwrtion 

of  sugar  in  the  urine  from  the  density  of  that  fluid  before  and  after 

fermentation.     According  to   Womi-MUIler,  this  method  with  the  aid 

of  a  thermometer  and  a  pycnometer  fitted  with  a  graduated  index-scale, 

gives  good  results  where  so  little  as  0.5-1  per  cent,  of  sugar  is  present. 

Roberts  concluded  from  experiments  that  a  difference  of  o.ooi  sp.  gr. 

corres|)onded  to  0.23  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  arrived  at  the  following 

formula : — 

_7>x  0.230 
~~    0.001 

A\'Tiere 

X  =  the  percentage  of  sugar. 

l>  =  the  ditrerence  in  the  density  of  the  urine  before  and  after  fer- 
mentation. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  good  approximate  results  from  the  application 
of  this  method  clinically.  The  following  apparatus  is  required :  Two 
hydrometers  accurately  graduated  to  four  places  of  decimals,  and  each 
provided  with  a  thermometer  carrying  a  fractional  index,  and  capable 
of  registering  ^^^  C.  These  instruments  should  measure  densities 
ranging  between  i. 000-1.025  and  i. 025-1. 050  respectively  up  to  four 
places  of  deciniids. 
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The  first  step  is  to  take  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  urine  at  the  temperature  for 
which  the  hydrometer  in  use  was  constructed.  This  may  be  done  by 
placing  the  test-glaas  containing  it  in  a  vessel  of  water  wliich  may  be 
cooled  or  heated  as  required,  joo-200  cc  of  the  urine  are  then  placed 
in  a  flask,  together  with  some  fresh  yeast  which  has  been  carefully 
washed  on  an  ash-free  filter  to  secure  removal  of  inorganic  impurities. 
The  flask  is  next  closed  with  the  arrangement  represented  in  fig,  135, 
by  which  evaporation  is  prevented.  Fermentation  is  allowed  to  go  on 
for  24-48  hours.  After  this,  the  fluid,  which  should  be  clear,  or  nearly 
so,  is  passed  rapidly  through  a  filter,  and  its  density  again  taken  at  the 
appropriate  temperature,  the  latter  being  secured  and  ascertained  as 
before.  From  the  observations  made,  the  percentage  of  sugar  is  calcu- 
lated by  the  formula  given  above. 
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In  twelve  cases  of  diabetes  this  method  proved  most  valuable.     Its 

simplicity  renders  it  very  suitable  for  clinical  use. 

Tk.  LohnitHit""  has  lately  Introduced  an  aerometer  wblch  makes  the  test 
simpler  of  application ;  clinical  experience  of  this  is  as  jet  wanting. 

Tiia  figures  in  the  following  table  afford  the  means  of  comparing  the  tgsqIib 
obtained  bj   fermentation  and   by   means  of  the   polarimeter  in   a  series  of 

1.  Fennenlation ;      2.22 1    3.55 ;    4.49;      5.38;     6.06;     6.23;     6.0;     6.1 

2.  Folarimetrj- :         2.25;    3.65 ;    4.67 ;     5.60  j     6.01  ;     6.00  j     6.1  ;      s.?"' 
In  the  polarimetric  investigations  the  instruments  of  Lippick  and  Vtntikt-Soliil 

were  used.  It  appears  from  the  table  that  in  seven  instances  approximately 
identical  Hgures  were  obtained,  Nothing  more  is  needed  to  enforce  the  value 
ot  the  fermentation  process  as  a  clinical  test. 
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3.  By  Polarisation. — Grape-sugar  possesses  a  dextro-rotatory  power 
for  polarised  light,  and  upon  this  fact  a  quantitative  test  for  that  body 
is  based.  Such  a  test  must  necessarily  be  open  to  fallacy,  inasmuch  as 
the  urine  in  diabetes  is  apt  to  contain  other  substances,  such  as  iS-oxy- 
butyric  acid  and  IsBvxdose,  which  rotate  light  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  in  applying  it,  to  do  so  both  before  and  after  fer- 
mentation (Hoppe-Seyler,  Killz^  Worm-MiUler,  and  K,  A.  H,  Mdmer)^ 
when  the  difference  in  the  results  will  be  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
grape-sugar  in  solution.  The  advantage  of  the  method  is  that  it  dis- 
penses ^vith  delay.  In  recent  times  it  has  been  invested  with  great 
accuracy  by  the  use  of  a  polarimeter  constructed  on  the  principle  devised 
by  Lippicfi,  This  instrument  is  represented  in  fig.  136.^2  j^  [g  ^jjj. 
ployed  thus : — 

The  graduated  disc  is  turned  towards  the  observer,  and  the  tube 
towards  the  lamp,  and  the  cap  which  covers  the  telescope  and  the 
posterior  end  of  the  apparatus  is  removed.  The  lamp  is  placed  at  a 
distance  (45  cm.)  equal  to  the  length  of  the  instrument  itself.  Car- 
bonate of  soda  is  placed  in  the  cage  attached  to  the  lamp,  and  fused 
until  the  receptacle  is  full.  The  latter  is  then  fixed  in  the  lamp  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  flame  at  the  side  only,  and  a 
screen  is  so  placed  that  the  light  passes  only  through  the  aperture 
in  it. 

The  following  description  will  sufficiently  explain  the  construction  of 
the  instrument : — At  the  hinder  end  of  the  polarimeter  is  a  rod  sup- 
porting the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  behind  this,  in  the  direction  of  the  lamp, 
another  rod,  with  a  notch  marked  upon  it.  The  second  rod  is  fitted 
with  a  screw,  by  means  of  which  it  moves  upon  the  first,  and  can  be 
fixed  in  contact  with  the  latter.  When  the  line  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  adjustable  rod  corresponds  to  the  central  point  (0)  of  the  metallic 
arc,  and  this  with  the  o  of  the  vernier,  the  entire  field  is  dark,  and  by 
rotating  the  arc  (which  is  done  with  the  ivory  lever  in  front)  both 
halves  will  be  obscured  or  illuminated  equally.  In  experimenting  with 
the  instrument,  the  adjustable  rod  is  deflected  slightly  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  It  is  practically  a  lever  attached  to  the  box  containing  a 
Nicol  prism  (d  in  the  section,  which  is  represented  as  seen  from  above), 
and  rotates  the  prism  on  its  axis. 

In  conducting  an  observation,  the  tube  containing  the  urine  or  other 
fluid  to  be  examined  is  placed  in  the  capsule,  and  the  second  rod  is 
moved  right  or  left,  say  as  far  as  the  mark  4.  The  observer  then  looks 
through  the  telescope,  and  adjusts  the  instrument  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  field  is  illuminated  to  the  utmost  in  one-half  at  least ;  after 
which  he  moves  the  telescopic  tube  until  the  vertical  line  dividing  the 
field  into  two  equal  parts  is  rendered  as  narrow  and  well  defined  as 
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possible,  and  the  position  of  the  flame  is  again  looked  to.  The  ivory  lever 
is  now  moved  forward,  and  the  inner  notched  rim  of  the  disc  is  rotated 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  until  both  halves  of  the  field  are  equally  obscure. 
The  lever  is  next  reversed,  and  the  observer  works  the  micrometer  screw 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  disc,  whilst  he  looks  for  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  illumination  of  the  two  halves  of  the  field.  If  this  does  not 
occur,  the  latter  was  either  too  bright  or  too  obscure.  It  may  be 
rendered  brighter  by  increa*»ing  and  inverting  the  angle  between  the 
two  rods  (c,  d)  to  which  the  polarisers  are  connected ;  and  the  less  this 
angle,  the  less  will  be  the  variation  with  equal  differences  of  adjustment. 
When  the  proper  degree  of  illumination  is  obtained,  a  number  of  read- 
ings are  taken  with  different  adjustments. 

The  number  of  degrees  to  the  nearest  J*,  from  the  zero-point  of  the 
disc  to  that  of  the  vernier,  are  read  off;  and  then,  proceeding  in  the 
same  direction,  the  first  line  on  the  vernier  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  a  division  on  the  disc  is  noted.  This  is  easily  found  by  inspecting 
the  divisions  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  one  which  is  assumed  to  be 
correct.  Both  are  on  the  inner  side  of  the  corresponding  marks  on  the 
circle.  The  longer  lines  on  the  vernier  correspond  to  o.oi',  the  short 
ones  to  0.005°.  In  practice,  the  adjustments  should  not  differ  by  more 
than  0.005°. 

The  way  in  which  the  readings  are  taken  may  best  be  shown  by  an 
example  : — Supposing  the  zero-point  of  the  disc  stood  to  the  right  of 
the  zero-point  of  the  vernier,  and  that,  between  the  two,  f**  in  addition 
to  twenty  long  vernier  marks  and  one  short  one  had  been  counted, 
then  +  J",  205  is  written  down.  With  further  readings,  the  vernier 
marks  only  are  noted,  added  together,  and  the  average  taken.  Should 
the  result  again  be  205,  then 

r  =  o  75°>  0.75° +  0.205°=  +0-955''- 

One  long  mark  =  0.01°,  20  long  marks  =  0.200°. 
One  short  mark  =  0.005°,  i  short  mark  =  0.005°. 

Finally,  the  zero-point  is  fixed  by  taking  the  tube  out  of  the  capsule 
mthout  otherwise  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  instrument. 

The  field  of  vision  is  unequally  illuminated,  and  the  mark  no  longer 
distinct.  The  telescope  is  focused  to  show  the  mark,  the  lever  brought 
forward,  the  disc  put  in  with  the  hand,  the  lever  reversed,  and  the 
micrometer  screw  carefully  adjusted.  A  number  of  readings  is  taken, 
and  an  average  struck.  Supposing  this  to  be  =  -  2.045°  (t.e.,  the  zero- 
mark  for  the  present  inclination  of  the  polariser  rods),  the  number  is 
to  be  deducted  from  the  original  reading  ;  thus,  +  0.955  -  (  "  2.045)  = 
0.955  -h  2.045  =  3-0" 
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If  the  urine  was  examined  in  a  tube  two  decimetres  long,  then 

2  Wd  =  3-o°>  aiid  [ajo  =1.5. 

[a]o  being  the  specific  rotating  power  for  grape-sugar  (CgHjgOg),  is 
in  this  case  =    +52.5*. 

52.5°  for  100  grms.  in  100  cc. 

100 
1°  for  T2~e  0^11^8.  in  100  cc. 

100  X  1.5 

1.5°  for grms.  in  100  cc. 

5*25 

The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  case  taken  would  therefore  be 

100  X  1.5 


52.5 


=  2.85  per  cent. 


Care  should  be  taken  tliroughout  the  observation  that  the  position 
of  the  lamp  is  not  altered,  otherwise  varying  results  are  obtained. 
During  the  whole  process,  therefore,  the  same  position  of  the  lamp  and 
instrument  must  be  maintained,  and  all  readings  should  be  taken  con- 
tinuously with  one  filling  of  the  platinum  cage. 

By  carefully  observing  these  precautions,  very  accurate  results  may 
be  obtained. 

The  instrument  will  serve  also  to  show  whether  a  liquid  has  the  power  of 
rotating  light  or  not.  In  the  latter  case,  the  zero-point  of  the  disc  stands  in  the 
same  lateral  position  to  the  zero-point  of  the  vernier  as  the  second  pointer  to  the 
zero-point  of  the  segment  connected  with  the  polariser  (right  or  left),  the  devia- 
tion of  the  zero-point  of  the  disc  from  that  of  the  vernier  being  half  as  great  as 
the  deviation  of  the  two  rods. 

2.  Fructosuria. — Fruit-sugar  (Icevulose)  is  found  sometimes  in  con- 
junction with  grape-sugar  in  the  urine  (K.  Zimmer,  Seegen).^^  The 
latter  will  then  yield  all  the  reactions  of  grape-sugar,  including  that 
with  phenyl-hydrazin.  It  may  happen  under  such  circumstances  that  a 
specimen  of  the  urine  examined  with  the  polarimeter  will  fail  to  rotate 
polarised  light  to  the  right,  or  may  even  rotate  it  to  the  left ;  and  from 
this  fact  the  presence  of  IsBvulose'may  l^e  inferred. 

Lsevulose  taken  as  food  by  diabetics  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  system 
(KulZy  Hay  crafty  Palma),^^  and,  according  to  Hay  craft  and  Palma,  it 
is  eliminated  in  part  as  such  and  partly  as  glucose.  When  adminis- 
tered to  diabetics  it  does  not  appear  in  the  urine.  Observations  by 
V.  Stransky,^^  in  the  author's  clinic,  serve  to  show  that  it  is  changed 
into  other  carbohydrates,  and  especially  into  grape-sugar.  This  appears 
to  occur  also  in  certain  cases  of  abdominal  tumour. 
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3.  Lactosnria. — Milk-sugar  occurs  in  the  urine  of  women  who  are 
nursing. ^^  Its  recognition  can  be  effected  only  by  separation  from  the 
fluid  {Hofmeister),  An  effort  has  been  made  with  the  phenyl-hydrazin 
method  to  transform  this  body  in  the  urine  into  phenyl-lactos^tzone 
(v,  Jaksch  35"),  but  as  a  test  the  expedient  has  not  succeeded. 

The  presence  of  milk-sugar  may  be  inferred  if,  while  no  result  is 
obtained  with  the  phenyl-hydrazin  and  the  fermentation  tests,  evidence 
of  sugar  is  given  by  Trommer's  and  Nylander's  tests,  but  only  after 
prolonged  boiling.  Rubner's  ^^^  test  for  distinguishing  grape-sugar  from 
other  carbohydrates  is  as  follows : — The  urine  is  treated  with  solid  acetate 
of  lead,  well  boiled,  and  ammonia  added,  when  a  rose  colour  develops. 
The  colour  in  the  case  of  grape-sugar  is  a  coffee- brown,  with  chemically 
pure  maltose  light  yellow ;  while  IsBVulose  displays  little  or  no  change. 

In  a  case  of  traamatic  nearosis  where  the  administration  of  grape-sugar  was 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  that  substance  in  the  urine,  milk-sugar  had  a 
similar  result.  The  test  just  described  gave  a  reaction,  and  the  urine  yielded 
right-sided  polarisation.  Experiments  made  with  alimentary  lactosuria  have 
shown  that  the  process  is  a  good  one  for  the  detection  of  lactose.  To  distinguish 
lactose  from  glucose,  Ruizard  **  proceeds  to  decompose  by  hydrochloric  acid,  pass 
the  constituents  into  osazone  (see  p.  314),  and  filter  while  hot.  Glucosazone  wiU 
remain  on  the  filter ;  while  galactosazone  crystallises  out  in  the  cold,  and  can  be 
recognised  by  determination  of  the  melting-point  (i88*-i9i**  C). 

The  same  observer  advocates  another  method.  Acetate  of  copper  is  reduced 
by  grape-sugar,  and  not  by  railk-sugar.  A  solution  after  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (formation  of  glucose  and  galactose)  will  be  reduced  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  To  apply  this  test  to  the  urine,  the  latter  is  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  then  tested  as  above. 

4.  Dextrin. — Dextrin  has  been  seen  in  the  urine  of  diabetes  {E. 
Reichard  ^*'^),  where  it  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  grape-sugar.  In  such 
cases  Reichard  found  that  the  urine  behaved  with  Trommer's  test  in 
all  respects  like  a  solution  of  dextrin,  the  originally  blue  fluid  becoming 
first  gradually  green,  then  yellow,  and  sometimes  dark  brown. 

5.  Animal  Gum. — Landwehr  ^^  has  recently  found  in  the  urine  a 
carbohydrate  presenting  a  close  analogy  to  members  of  the  gum  series. 
To  this  he  has  given  the  name  of  "  animal  gum,"  and  he  believes  that 
it  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  fluid.  The  methods  for  its  detection 
and  isolation  will  be  found  in  the  original  contribution  on  the  subject. 
The  statements  there  made  are  confirmed  by  Wedenski,^^'^  Observations 
by  Haycraft  and  Palma^^  showed  that  maltose  when  administered 
to  diabetics  is  eliminated  partly  as  glucose.  The  presence  in  the  urine 
of  this  substance  is  not  evidence  of  pancreatic  disease.  In  affections 
(as,  for  instance,  carcinoma)  of  the  pancreas  the  administration  of 
carbohydrates  is  not  always  followed  by  their  appearance  in  the  urine. 
The  administration  of  glucose  is  not  followed  by  maltosuria,  and  this 
condition  is  wanting  in  typical  pancreatic  disease.     On  the  other  hand. 
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the  author  has  observed  maltosuria  occasionally  in  various  disorders, 
including  malignant  tumours.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  sometimes 
cane-sugar  taken  as  food  reappears  as  such  in  the  urine. 

Amongst  other  carbohydrates  occasionally  present  in  health  and  disease 
are  maltose  (Le  Nobel,  v,  Ackem  ^**).  A  left-rotatory  carbohydrate  was 
observed  by  Leo  and  Kiilz  ^^  in  diabetic  urine. 

6.  Pentose. — This  substance,  in  the  form  of  arabinose,  rhamnose, 
and  xylose,  has  been  identified  in  the  urine  by  ScUkotoski,^^  Urines 
containing  these  bodies  yield  Trommer's  test  reaction  in  a  more  or  less 
definite  manner.  Fermentation  with  yeast  is  not  obtained,  they  give 
right-sided  polarisation,  and  with  phenyl-hydrazin  crystals  of  pentosazone 
are  formed  and  can  be  identified  by  their  melting-point.  They  can  be 
further  distinguished  by  Tollen^  ^^"^  test :  a  solution  of  phloroglucin  in 
5  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  placed  with  some  urine  in  a  test-tube,  which 
is  held  in  a  beaker  of  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes.  The  fluid,  if  it 
contains  pentose,  froths  red,  and  the  colour  speedily  extends  downwards. 
In  the  absence  of  pentose  such  a  change  is  not  marked.  It  would  seem 
that  traces  of  pentose  occur  in  all  urines,  and  these  substances  are 
associated,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  extends,  with  the  most  various 
conditions. 

They  have  been  found  in  connection  with  the  morphia  habit  (Salkowski, 
Jagtrawitz,  Reals  ^^),  in  diabetes  {KiiJz  and  Vogel  ^^),  and  in  apparently 
healthy  persons  {Blumenthdl^'^),  Lindemann  and  May^^  have  ascer- 
tained that  when  rhamuose  is  administered  about  8  per  cent,  is  eliminated 
in  health  and  about  16  per  cent,  in  diabetes. 

IIL  Choluria. — Of  the  bile  constituents,  the  biliary  acids  and  pig- 
ments chiefly  concern  us  here.  A  third  constituent  of  the  bile,  choles- 
terin,  has  never  yet  been  found  in  the  urine  in  jaundice,  although  it 
occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  other  connections. 

Hoppe-Seyler^"^^  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  biliary  acids  occur  in 
the  urine  of  jaundice ;  but  their  presence  is  of  relatively  little  clinical 
interest,  since  they  can  be  detected  only  by  tedious  chemical  processes, 
but  seldom  suited  to  our  purposa  None  of  the  methods  which  have 
been  sug<(ested  for  the  recognition  of  these  bodies  directly  in  the  urine 
can  be  relied  upon.  That  of  Mackay,  which  is  founded  upon  their 
physiological  properties,  is  perha[)s  the  most  useful  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Where  the  presence  of  bile  acids  in  considerable  propor- 
tion is  suspected,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  method  for  their  detection 
in  the  blood  (p.  88).  The  biliary  acids,  when  isolated,  or  obtained  as 
an  alcoholic  extract  from  the  evaporation  residue  of  the  urine,  may 
also  be  submitted  to  the  furfurol  test.  To  this  end  the  fluid  is  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  0.1  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  furfurol  and 
sulphuric  acid.     The  presence  of  biliary  acids  is  shown  by  a  red  colora- 
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tion.^^     This  reaction,  however,  is  given  by  so  many  substances  that 
its  value  as  a  test  is  slight  (see  p.  232). 

A  fact  of  much  greater  practical  interest  is  the  occurrence  of  bile 
pigments  in  the  urine.  This  results  from  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  recognised.  Their  manifestation  implies,  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  has  been  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts  in  the  liver, 
in  consequence  of  which  substances  secreted  by  that  organ  have  made 
their  way  into  the  lymphatics  and  the  general  circulation,  from  which 
they  are  subsequently  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  This  is  hepaiogenit 
jaundice,  the  commonest  form  of  choluria.  The  conditions  which  cause 
it  are  manifold  and  various.  Of  these,  simple  obstruction  or  narrowing 
of  the  bile-ducts  is  the  most  obvious.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  pressure  under  which  the  bile  is  secreted  is  very  slight,  it  will  become 
apparent  that  other  circumstances — as,  for  instance,  one-sided  immobility 
of  the  diaphragm,  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein,  &c. — will  tend  to  retard 
the  propulsion  of  bile,  and  consequently  to  induce  choluria.  Such 
causes  must  be  discriminated  by  physical  examination,  and  on  other 
grounds. 

The  bile  pigments  of  urine  are  not  in  all  cases  necessarily  derived 
from  the  liver.  It  is  conceivable  that,  with  a  quite  Jnormal  biliary 
function,  these  bodies  may  be  present,  and  they  then  owe  their  origin 
to  blood-colouring  matter  which  has  undergone  certain  changes  (p.  71); 
and  these  changes  may  take  place  either  in  the  blood  proper  {hveinatogenic 
jaundice  ^'^*),  or  sui)ervene  when  the  colouring  matter  has  been  discharged 
in  the  tissues  {Quincke^ s  isogenic  jaiindice),^''^ 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  appearance  of  bile  pig- 
ment in  the  urine  is  a  fact  of  very  extended  import,  and  caution  must 
be  observed  in  inferring  from  it  the  existence  of  hepatic  disease.  Still 
the  latter  is  by  far  its  more  common  association. 

Urine  containing  bile  pigments  is  usually  clear,  deeply  stained  a 
yellow-  or  greenish-brown,  and  when  shaken  shows  a  yellow  froth 
even  when  these  bodies  are  in  very  small  proportion.  The  chemical 
tests  for  bile  pigments  are  very  numerous,  but  it  will  suffice  here  to 
describe  three,  which  alone,  perhaps,  are  entirely  trustworthy. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  the  " cholecyanin  test "  of  Stokvis^^  that  it  is  the  most 
sensitive  of  all ;  but  of  this  the  author  has  no  experience.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  bilirubin  alone,  of  all  the  bile  pigments,  occurs  in  fresh  urine ;  the 
other  pigments,  biliverdin,  bilifuscin,  and  biliprasin,  being  its  oxidation  products. 

I.  Gmelin^s  Test?"^'* — A  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  containing 
nitrous  acid  is  placed  in  a  test-glass,  and  a  little  of  the  urine  under 
examination  is  i)oured  in  a  separate  layer  upon  its  surface.  To  do  this, 
care  will  be  necessary,  and  it  will  be  facilitated  by  slanting  the  test- 
glass  so  that  the  urine  shall  float  on  the  surface  of  the  acid.     If  bile 
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pigment  be  present,  there  is  a  play  of  colours  at  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  acid  and  the  urine,  and  a  green  ring  in  particular  forms, 
indicating  the  production  of  biliverdin.  Gmelin's  test  will  not  serve 
for  urine  which  has  been  treated  with  alcoHol,  since  that  body,  when 
similarly  brought  in  contact  with  nitric  acid,  also  yields  a  beautiful 
bluish-green  ring  {H,  Huppert),^^ 

In  Rosenbach^s^''^  modification  of  Gnielin's  test,  the  urine  is  passed 
through  a  filter,  and  on  the  latter  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  fall, 
when  the  coloured  rings  will  develop  around  it.  This  process  affords 
a  very  sensitive  test,  but  its  results  can  be  relied  upon  only  when  the 
filter-paper  employed  is  known  to  be  absolutely  free  from  impurities 
(colouring  matter)  which  might  account  for  them. 

Dragendorff's^^  method  is  to  place  a  little  of  the  urine  on  a  plaster 
of  Paris  disc,  and  when  the  greater  part  has  been  absorbed,  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid  is  applied  to  the  remainder.  A  parti-coloured  ring  forms 
around,  in  which  the  green  tinge  is  prominent. 

2.  Ultzmann^a  teat  ^^  is  very  serviceable  in  cases  where  the  urine  con- 
tains a  considerable  proportion  of  bile  pigment.  The  urine  is  mixed 
with  solution  of  caustic  potash  (one  part  to  three  of  water)  in  a  test- 
glass,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added.  The  production  of  biliverdin  by 
oxidation  is  indicated  by  the  fiuid  assuming  an  emerald-green  tint. 

3.  Hupperfs  method  ^-  serves  for  the  detection  of  the  merest  traces 
of  bile  pigments.  8  to  10  cc.  of  urine  are  treated  with  milk  of  lime, 
and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  removed  by  filtration,  and  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  in  a  test-glass.  Sulphuric  acid  is  added 
until  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  then  boiled,  when  the 
precipitate  is  decolorised,  if  bile  pigment  is  present,  and  the  liquid 
assumes  a  green  tint.  With  similar  treatment  urine  abounding  in 
indican  deposits  a  bluish-grey  precipitate  at  the  outset,  but  with  the 
subsequent  process  not  a  green,  but,  if  any,  a  yellow  or  reddish  colour 
develops.  Urine  which  contains  haematoporphyrin,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  made  in  this  way  to  exhibit  a  deep  rose  colour  (p.  334). 

4.  Iodine  test:  Kathrein^^  adds  to  the  urine  when  freshly  passed 
— otherwise  it  must  be  warmed — 5-10  drops  of  a  i  in  10  tincture 
of  iodine.  A  well-defined  green  colour  marks  the  presence  of  bile  pig- 
ments. Rosin  ^^^  employs  the  official  tincture  diluted  with  10  per  cent, 
of  alcohol.  This  he  [K)urs  upon  the  surface  of  the  urine.  A  green  ring 
forms  in  this  case. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Zeehuisen  ^^  advises  that  the  urine  be 
always  diluted  to  a  sp.  gr.  1.005  before  testing  for  bile  pigments  or  for 
albumin  or  sugar. 

Ehrlich  ^^  has  devised  the  following  method  for  the  detection  of 
bilirubin  in  the  urine.     The  latter  is  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  dilute 
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acetic  acid,  and,  drop  by  drop,  is  added  a  mixture  consisting  of  i  grm. 
sulphanilic  acid,  15  cc.  hydrochloric  acid,  and  o.i  grm.  nitrite  of  sodium 
to  the  litre.  A  dark  discoloration  takes  place,  which,  on  the  further 
addition  of  glacial  acetic  or  other  acid,  passes  to  a  characteristic  violet 
colour  (bilirubin). 

C,  le  Nohd^^  recommends  that  the  urine  be  mixed  with  zinc  chloride  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine ;  this  produces  dichroism.  It  should  be 
displayed  by  the  urine  of  jaundice,  even  if  all  other  reactions  fail.^^^ 

IV,  Urobilinuria. — Jaffe  ^^  was  the  first  to  discover  urobilin  in  the 
urine.  It  seldom  exists  pre-formed^^  in  the  recently  passed  healthy 
fluid,  but  the  latter  holds  a  chromogen  (see  p.  247)  which  yields  urobilin 
on  the  addition  of  acid. 

According  to  MacMunn^^^  the  urobilin  of  febrile  urine  is  different  from  that  of 
health. 

[Febrile  or  "pathological"  urobilin  {MacMunn)^  like  normal  urobilin,  is  a 
derivative  both  of  bile  and  of  blood  pigment.  It  is  identical  with  or  closely 
resembles  stercobilin.  It  has  a  distinct  spectrum,  and,  chemicallj,  is  a  less 
highly  oxidised  product  than  normal  urobilin  (see  also  p.  71).  The  spectrum 
of  pathological  urobilin  show  three  bands,  one  before  Z>,  one  between  D  and  A*, 
and  one  at  f.]** 

This  body  is  present  in  large  amount  in  the  urine  of  certain  morbid 
states,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  fever,  and  the  various  affec- 
tions which  are  characterised  by  the  disintegration  of  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, as  scurvy  (Kretschy  ^^^),  and  in  Addison's  disease  (Kuminer^^), 

The  increased  elimination  of  urobilin  is,  however,  not  constant  in 
Addison's  disease. 

In  two  cases  investigated  by  the  author  urobilin  was  absent ;  in  another,  now 
under  observation,  and  probably  a  case  of  this  disease,  there  is  a  great  increase 
of  urobilin. 

[Mott^^  and  W.  Hunter  ^^  have  observed  urobilin  in  the  urine  in  pernicious 
anaemia,  and  Hunter  regards  this  as  a  point  of  much  weight  in  diagnosis.  It 
is  also  of  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  urobilin.  The  appearance  of 
urobilin  in  the  urine  is  associated  with  an  excessive  elimination  of  bile  into  the 
intestine  (Hunter),  and  with  evidence  of  increased  destruction  of  corpuscles  in 
the  portal  vein.  At  the  same  time,  the  liver-cells  are  found  to  be  overloaded 
with  iron.  From  these  facts  and  others  ^fott  concludes  that  haemoglobin  is 
acted  upon  by  the  liver-cells  to  form  urobilin  or  an  allied  pigment,  which  is  then 
excreted  by  the  kidney,  while  iron  accumulates  in  the  liver.  Hunter  assigns 
reasons  for  the  view  that  other  organs  besides  the  liver  effect  this  decomposition. 
In  one  of  his  cases  the  substance  found  in  the  urine  was  pathological  urobilin.] 

It  often  happens  in  cases  which  would  be  described  as  slight  jaundice, 
that  a  very  dark-coloured  urine  is  passed,  and  this  is  found  on  examina- 
tion to  be  free  from  bile  pigments,  but  abounding  in  urobilin  {Guhler^ 
Gerhardt).^^'^  This  so-called  "urobilin  jaundice"  occurs  in  connection 
with  hepatic  disease,  most  frequently  with  hepatic  cirrhosis  and  conges- 
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tion  (Hayem).^^  In  twelve  cases  of  atrophic  and  hypertrophic  cirrhosis 
the  author  has  never  failed  to  detect  urobilin;  and  it  is,  doubtless, 
valuable  evidence  of  hepatic  disease  when  supported  by  other  symptoms, 
and  in  the  absence  of  causes  which  are  known  equally  to  produce  uro- 
bilinuria.  Rosabach^^  has  observed  the  latter  in  a  case  of  multiple 
neuritis,  Hunter*^  in  pernicious  ansemia,  Falcone ^^  in  tetanus,  and  it 
follows  inoculation  with  Koch's  tuberculin.  Protracted  chloroform 
narcosis  is  also  recognised  as  a  cause  (CavcUlero,  Kaaf,  and  Mester)^^ 
Grimin  *^  found  urobilin  plentifully  in  the  later  stages  of  digestion. 

It  is  further  a  fact  of  great  clinical  interest  that  the  excretion  of 
considerable  quantities  of  urobilin  has  been  observed  to  attend  on  intra- 
cranial haemorrhages  [Bergmann,  Ktinkel^^\  haemorrhagic  infarction, 
retro-uterine  haematocele,  and  extra-uterine  pregnancy  {Dick).^^ 

These  facts  are  of  some  weight  in  diagnosis.  In  one  instance  where  the 
clinical  symptoms  pointed  to  a  serious  cerebral  disorder,  the  detection  of  uro- 
bilinuria  induced  the  author  to  suspect  haemorrhagic  pachymeningitis,  and  the 
autopsy  subsequently  confirmed  the  inference. 

Apart  from  its  occasional  association  with  liver  complaints,  the  author's 
experience  has  been  that  urobilinuria  occurs  most  commonly  in  the 
course  of  extensive  cutaneous  haemorrhages  due  to  scurvy,  carcinoma, 
the  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  &c. ;  extravasation  under  such  conditions 
was  constantly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  urobilin  in  the  urine,  and 
this  became  more  marked  as  the  process  fell  into  abeyance,  thus  sug- 
gesting the  inference  that  the  blood-colouring  matter  discharged  into  the 
cuticular  tissues  was  again  absorbed  and  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in 
the  form  of  urobilin. **^^  [Cases  of  this  kind  which  occurred  under  Dr, 
Ringer^s  care  are  reported  by  MacMunn,^^'^^  The  individuals  in  whom 
this  process  was  going  on  commonly  exhibited  a  pronounced  yellowness 
of  the  skin.  In  such  of  these  cases  as  afforded  an  opportunity  for  post- 
mortem examination,  the  bile-ducts  were  invariably  found  unimpeded, 
and  during  life  the  urine  was  free  from  biliary  pigments.  In  the  cases 
of  urobilinuria  which  have  come  under  the  author's  notice,  the  skin  was 
very  commonly  tinged  yellow  (jaundiced  ?),  but  this  was  not  Avithout  ex- 
ception, and  in  such  cases  he  has  invariably  found  bile  pigment  in  the 
blood  (see  p.  87).  From  these  facts  it  appears  probable  that  the  blood- 
colouring  matter,  having  been  converted  into  bile  pigment,  re-enters  the 
circulation  as  such,  and  is  excreted  as  urobilin.  Since  there  is  no  uro- 
bilin in  the  blood,  a  "  urobilin  jaundice  "  cannot  be  assumed ;  but  in 
some  cases  bile  pigments  derived  from  the  blood  are  eliminated  as 
urobilin,  and  in  others  bilirubin  formed  in  the  liver  for  some  reason 
enters  the  blood,  and  is  similarly  disposed  of.  [The  researches  of  Mott 
and  Hunter^  noticed  above,  point  to  the  liver  as  the  place  where  normal 
urobilin  is  sometimes  formed.] 
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Recent  investigations  by  Leube  *^  have  made  it  probable  that  under 
some  circumstances  bilirubin  is  reduced  to  urobilin  in  the  kidney. 

Urine  which  contains  much  urobilin  is  characterised  by  its  very  dark 
colour;  but  this  does  not  suffice  to  distinguish  it,  inasmuch  as  other 
substances,  and  notably  an  abundance  of  the  antecedent  of  indigo,  will 
impart  the  same  quality  to  the  water.  Moreover,  it  will  sometimes 
furnish  a  beautiful  yellow  froth  like  that  of  jaundice.  Such  urine  has 
the  property  of  displaying  fluorescence  in  presence  of  ammonia  and 
zinc  chloride.  For  the  detection  of  urobilin  Gerhardt  ^^  suggests  that 
a  chloroform  extract  of  the  urine  should  be  treated  with  solution  of 
iodine,  and  caustic  potash  added,  when  a  beautiful  green  fluorescence 
develops. 

The  test  adopted  by  the  author,^^^  and  recommended  in  preyions  editions  of 
this  work,  has  been  shown  by  fuller  experience  not  to  be  serviceable,  since  the 
reaction  is  obtained  with  hsematoporphyrin  and  uroerythrin  more  readily  than 
with  urobilin. 

Tiie  most  accurate  qualitative  test  for  urobilin  is  that  employed  by 
Qerliardt  and  Midler  *^^  for  the  estimation  of  its  quantity.  A  good  rough 
method  is  that  of  Nencki  and  Rotschy,  Riva  and  Zoja,^^^  who  extract  the 
urine  with  araylic  alcohol.  The  test  as  used  by  the  author  is  conducted 
thus : — Fifty  cc.  of  the  urine  is  shaken  up  with  amylic  alcohol  on  a  separa- 
tion-filter, the  urine  allowed  to  flow  ofl" after  some  hours,  when  the  tap  of  the 
filter  is  closed  and  the  alcohol  pipetted  out.  The  amylic  alcohol  solution, 
which  is  more  or  less  dark  in  colour,  is  now  treated  with  concentrated 
ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  chloride.  If  urobilin  be  present, 
the  fluid  assumes  a  beautiful  fluorescence,  and  with  the  spectroscope 
exhibits  the  absorption-bands  shown  in  fig.  138. 

Riva  and  Zoja  ""^  have  shown  that  the  red  precipitate  formed  in  the  amylic 
alcohol  extract  by  the  addition  of  zinc  chloride,  contains  hajmatoporphyrin  (see 
P-  334)«  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  hajmato- 
porphyrin and  urobilin  occur  together  in  all  urines. 

The  test  with  zinc  chloride  may  be  applied  directly,  a  few  drops  of  the 
concentrated  ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution  being  added  to  the  urine.  The 
resulting  precipitate  settles,  and  if  the  urine  be  very  rich  in  urobilin  the 
clear  fluid  fluoresces.  Occasionally  this  and  all  other  tests  fail,  and  resort 
must  then  be  had  to  the  spectroscope. 

Its  spectroscopic  characters  are  remarkable.  When  acid,  if  rich  in 
urobilin,  it  displays  a  distinct  absorption-band  in  the  green  and  blue 
between  Fraunhofer's  lines  b  and  -^  (tig.  137),  and  usually  extending 
with  diminished  intensity  beyond  F.  When  alkaline,  a  less  well-marked 
band  is  seen  midway  between  b  and  F  (fig.  138).  The  quantitative 
estimation  of  urobilin  may  be  effected  by  means  of  VierordVs*^^  spectro- 
photometer.     Gerhardt   and    Miiller^s  ^^^    process    is    as   follows  : — To 
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loo  cc.  of  urine  are  added  30  cc.  of  a  baryta  mixture  containing  one 
part  of  saturated  barium  chloride  solution  and  two  parts  of  saturated 
barium  hydrate  solution.  The  precipitate  is  removed,  and  one-half — 
amounting  to  65  cc. — of  the  filtrate  is  taken,  or  more  if  the  urine  is 
of  low  specific  gravity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  concentrated, 
it  may  be  diluted  first  to  double  its  bulk.  The  fluid  is  freed  from 
baryta  with  sulphate  of  sodium ;  any  urobilin  adhering  to  the  solution 
of  barium  sulphate  is  collected  by  washing  the  latter  with  weakly 
alkaline  water,  and  the  filtrate  is  made  slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  thoroughly  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  ammonium 
sulphate  precipitate  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  ammonium  sulphate 
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Flo.  137.— Spectrum  of  Urobilin  in  Acid  I'rliie. 
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solution  (saturated),  and  together  with  the  filter  is  placed  in  a  flask  and 
extracted  with  alcohol  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  (or  better,  with 
jether,  alcohol,  i :  2)  until  the  solution  ceases  to  colour.  The  precipitate 
need  not  \yQ  entirely  dry,  but  excess  of  water  can  be  removed  by 
expressing  from  the  filter  on  absorbent  paper.  The  extracts  must  now 
be  collected.  Urobilin  thrown  out  by  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  deposited  on  the  vessel  used,  is  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol, 
and  this  is  added.  The  quantity  of  alkaline  solution  of  urobilin  is 
measured,  the  percentage  of  urobilin  estimated  by  the  spectrophoto- 
meter, and  the  absolute  quantity  calculated  from  this. 

For  the  detection  of  urobilin  Jafft's  method"*  or  Mehu's*^'^  (see  p. 
236),  or  that  of  liiva  and  Zoja*^  just  given,  may  be  employed. 
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V.  HSBmatoporphyrinurla. — HsBmatoporphyrm  is  normally  pre- 
sent in  the  urine  {Garrod\  but  only  as  a  trace.  Its  presence  in  the 
urine  of  diseased  states  has  been  noticed  by  [MacMunn,  Le  Nobel,  and] 
E.  ScUkowskif^^^  and  cases  previously  reported  by  others,  and  amongst 
them  by  Stokvis  and  Quincke,^^^  would  appear  to  be  instances  of  this 
condition.  [(Uro)h8Bmatoporphyrin,  like  urobilin,  may  exist  in  the 
urine  partly  in  the  form  of  a  chromogen,  which  becomes  a  pigment 
on  oxidation  (Halliburton)*'^^]  Viewed  by  reflected  light  the  urine  is 
opaque  and  almost  black — or  in  a  thin  layer,  brownish  red.  The  colour 
is  unchanged  by  boiling.  It  is,  or  may  be,  free  from  albumin^  since 
heematoporphyrin  does  not  contain  albumin.  When  diluted  and  treated 
with  HCl  the  characteristic  spectrum  (Hoppe-Seyler*^)  may  be  seen. 
This  exhibits  four  absorption-bands,  viz.,  two,  narrow  and  faint,  situated, 
one  between  C  and  D,  the  second  between  D  and  E  but  nearer  to  E, 
and  two  broad  and  dark  bands,  of  which  one  overlaps  Z)  to  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum,  while  the  other  lies  between  b  and  F.  These  latter 
may  alone  be  visible,  and  are  alone  evidence  of  hsBmatoporphyrin.  To 
detect  this  substance  chemically,  about  30  cc.  of  the  urine  are  taken  and 
treated  with  alkaline  solution  of  barium  chloride ;  the  mixture  is  filtered, 
and  the  precipitate  washed  first  with  water  and  afterwards  with  absolute 
alcohol ;  the  precipitate  while  still  wet  is  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with 
alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  allowed  to  stand  for  a  while,  and  then 
heated  in  the  water-bath.  The  solution  thus  obtained,  if  haematopor- 
phyrin  be  present,  should  have  a  reddish  colour,  and  when  filtered  and 
examined  with  the  spectroscope,  the  filtrate  should  give  the  two  absorp- 
tion-bands of  haematoporphyrin  {Salkowski).  This  test  is  neither  accu- 
rate nor  trustworthy.  A  better  is  that  of  Riva  and  2kja.*^^  The 
reddish  precipitate  obtained  by  alcoholic  animoniacal  zinc  chloride  in  the 
amy  lie  alcohol  extract  described  on  p.  332  contains  haematoporphyrin. 
If  this  precipitate  be  suspended  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  spectrum  of 
haematoporphyrin  may  be  obtained  from  it ;  or  the  addition  of  acids  or 
alkalies  will  take  up  the  colour  from  the  precipitate.  When  acid, 
alcoholic  and  watery  solutions  will  show  violet  and  exhibit  the  absorp- 
tion-bauds of  haematoporphyrin  in  acid  solution  (see  above).  Garrod*8  *^* 
test  is  more  accurate  and  satisfactory  than  either  of  these,  but  com- 
plicated, and  therefore  most  suitable  when  haematoporphyrin  is  very 
scantily  present,  and  its  detection  is  difficult.  Biva  and  Zoja's  method, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  be  adopted  when  the  object  is  to  demonstrate  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  this  body,  a  deviation  of  greater  clinical 
interest.  The  clinical  significance  of  this  state  is  not  yet  fully  known. 
[MacMu7m*-^  and  Le  Nobel  *^^  have  described  it  in  Addison's  disease, 
acute  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  measles,  pericarditis,  typhoid,  meningitis, 
and  other  diseases.]     In  some  people  it  follows  the  use  of  sulphonal,*27 
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and,  according  to  Herling  and  Schultze,^-^  is  determined  also  by  the 
administration  in  excess  of  trional  and  tetronal.  It  has  been  observed 
also  in  typhoid  {G,  Sohemheim^'^)  independently  of  intestinal  haemor- 
rhage (v,  Jaksch),  and  it  seems  likely  that  a  transitory  haematoporphyri- 
nuria  is  not  uncommon  in  enteric  fever.  Stokvis  *^  has  shown  that  the 
condition  may  result  from  the  absorption  of  blood  from  the  alimentary 
canal  and  its  subsequent  elimination. 

[HsBmatoporphyrin  derived  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  (uro)h8Bmatoporphyrin  derived  from  urine  differ  in 
their  spectra.  MacMunn  has  recently  found  a  pigment,  which  he  re- 
gards as  intermediate  between  the  two,  in  three  specimens  of  urine. 
These  urines  were  of  a  deep  Burgundy-red  colour,  free  from  albumin, 
and  on  the  addition  of  HgSO^  showed  the  spectrum  of  acid  heemato- 
porphyrin.*^^] 

VI.  JEther-Sulphurlc  Acids  and  their  Derivatives  {Indigo- 
Blue^  Indigo-Red^  Skatol,  Phenol,  Parakresol,  Pyrocatechin,  Hydrochinon} 

and  the  Aromatic  Oxy-Acids. 

(a.)  Indicannria. — Indigo-blue  (indigo,  indigotin)  as  such,  is  rarely 
present  in  the  urine,  usually  in  decomposed  urine,  and  hardly  ever  so 
plentifully  as  to  impart  its  colour  to  the  fluid.  It  may  always,  however, 
be  obtained  from  urine  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  salts  of 
indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  (potassium  indoxyl-sulphate).*^^ 

Indol,  a  regular  product  of  bacterial  putrefaction  of  albumin  (see 
p.  234),  is  the  basis  of  indican  (indoxyl-sulphuric  acid).^^^  It  is  oxidised 
to  indoxyl  within  the  system,  and  by  combination  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  present  forms  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid.  The  decomposition  of  in- 
doxyl-sulphuric acid  yields,  besides  indigo-blue,  other  substances  of 
similar  character,  such  as  indirubin ;  but  to  these  no  practical  interest 
attaches  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. ^^* 

With  reference  to  the  clinical  import  of  indicanuria,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  quantity  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  formed  varies 
in  health  with  the  food  ingested,  and  it  is  increased  especially  by 
animal  diet. 

A])art  from  this,  an  undue  proportion  of  indican  in  the  urine  is  a  fact 
of  pathological  interest,  and  there  are  certain  diseases  in  which  indoxyl- 
sulphuric  acid  is  regularly  produced  in  excess. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  starvation  and  wasting  diseases  were 
attended  with  the  separation  of  indican  (Senator  *^'^) ;  but  more  recent 
observation*^*  has  shown  that  this  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that  in 
such  diseases  albuminous  putrefaction  takes  place  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  in  consequence  there  is  an  increased  production  of  indol,  the 
antecedent  of  indican.  The  presence  of  indican  in  the  urine  is  very 
often  a  sign  of  intestinal  putrefaction,  and  its  quantity  in  certain  cases 
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varies  with  the  activity  of  that  process. *^^  It  may  also  accompany  the 
<iecomi)08ition  of  albumin  in  other  cavities.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  pleurisy 
with  abundant  unhealthy  exudation,  the  author  has  found  a  profusion 
of  indican  in  the  urine^  and  when  this  manifestation  arises  in  the  course 
of  peritonitis,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
disease  and  of  the  formation  of  putrid  pus.  [Hocksinger*^  has  recently 
studied  this  subject  in  connection  with  infants.  He  found  that  the 
urine  of  new-boni  children  was  free  from  indican,  and  in  healthy  infants 
it  occurs  only  in  traces.  It  becomes  more  abundant  in  intestinal  dis- 
orders, and  is  always  most  so  when  these  are  attended  by  acute 
diarrhoea.*^®  Tuberculosis,  whether  affecting  the  intestinal  tract  or 
not,  was  always  accompanied  by  profuse  indicanuria.  Hochsinger 
attributes  the  condition  to  decomposition  of  milk-albumin  in  the  in- 
testinal tract]  Qehlig^^  confirms  Hochsingers  statements.  Singer  ^^ 
detected  indican  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  urine  of  urticaria  and 
other  skin  affections. 

Large  doses  of  thymol  were  followed  by  an  increased  production  of  indican 
(Bohland),  Thymol  appears  in  the  urine  as  thymol  sulphuric,  thymol  glycaronic 
thymolhydrochinon  sulphuric  acids,  and  as  the  chromogen  of  a  green  pigment 
{Blum).  The  pigment  discovered  by  BoKLand  is  not  indican  but  a  derivative  of 
thymol  {Blum)**''^ 

In  general,  therefore,  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  large  quantities  of 
indican  implies  that  abundant  albuminous  putrefaction  is  progressing 
actively  in  some  part  of  the  system.  Caution  must  he  observed  in  further 
narromng  the  inference,  as  to  diagnose  a  gangrenous  stippuration,  for 
instance,  since  in  simple  constipation  a  notable  indicanuria  tcill  very 
often  arise. 

Beckmann's^^^  statement  that  the  intestine  is  the  only  source  of 
indican  is  not  to  be  endorsed.  Foetid  pus,  though  not  simple  suppura- 
tion, and  gangrenous  processes,  lead  to  its  formation  on  a  large  scale. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  deep-brown  colour  which  usually 
belongs  to  urine  rich  in  indican  is  not  duo  directly  to  the  presence  of 
indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  but  depends  upon  the  higher  oxidation  products 
of  indol  which  accompany  it.  These  bodies  bear  to  indoxyl-sulphuric 
acid  the  same  relation  that  the  brown,  green,  or  black  colouring  matters 
of  carbolic  urine  do  to  phenol-sulphuric  acid. 

Detection  of  Imlican. — The  methods  employed  for  this  purpose  pro- 
ceed upon  the  principle  of  splitting  up  the  indoxyl-sulphates  of  the 
urine,  and  obtaining  from  them  a  coloured  product — indigo-blue. 

Jaffe^s  Test.^*^ — A  few  cc.  of  the  urine  are  treated  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  hydrocliloric  acid,  and,  drop  by  drop,  a  solution  of  some 
hypochlorite  is  added  by  means  of  a  glass  pipette,  and  shaken  up  with 
the  fluid.    The  chromogen  formed  by  decomposition  of  indoxyl  sulphuric 
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acid  is  oxidised  into  indigo-blue.  Care  must  be  taken  that  hypochlorites 
are  not  in  excess,  since  this  would  alter  and  bleach  the  indigo-blue. 
Siohns**^  recommends  the  admixture  of  a  little  chloroform  in  the 
process,  with  the  object  of  dissolving  the  indigo-blue  as  it  forms.  The 
chloroform  solution  then  takes  a  blue  colour  [and  the  colouring  matter 
is  obtained  as  a  deposit  after  evaporation.  Albumin  if  present  should 
be  removed  before  performing  this  test,  since  it  forms  a  blue  colour 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (Halliburton).^*^] 

Ohermayer  **'*  has  suggested  a  useful  modification  of  Jafft^s  test.  The 
urine  is  treated  with  i  in  5  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  which,  however, 
must  not  be  in  great  excess,  filtered  through  dry  paper,  the  filtrate  mixed 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  fuming  HCl  containing  1  to  2  parts  of  ferric  chloride 
solution  in  500,  and  then  thoroughly  shaken  for  one  to  two  minutes. 
The  indigo-blue  formed  is  then  taken  up  with  chloroform. 

Weber's  Test,^^ — Thirty  cc.  of  urine  are  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  1-3  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  added,  and  the 
mixture  boiled.  The  fluid  assumes  a  dark  colour.  If  allowed  to  cool 
and  then  shaken  up  with  aether,  the  presence  of  indigo-blue  is  shown  by 
the  formation  of  a  ])lue  froth  on  the  surface,  while  the  aether  exhibits 
a  rose  or  violet  tint.  [MacMunn  uses  chloroform  instead  of  aether, 
and  examines  the  violet  fluid  with  the  spectroscope,  which  shows 
an  absorption-band  before  D  (indigo-blue),  and  another  after  D  (indigo- 
red).  This  method  is  preferable  to  Jaffi^a  for  the  detection  of  small 
quantities  of  indigo,  which  are  destroyed  by  the  hypochlorite  (Hallt- 
fmrtony*^] 

Quantitative  Estimation, — The  methods  of  Jaffe  and  Salkowski  are 
the  most  useful.  Their  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  tests  for 
the  presence  of  indican. 

Salkowski' s*^^  Colorimetric  Process  is  perhaps  the  best.  A  rough 
analysis  is  first  effected  by  determining  the  quantity  of  chlorinated  lime 
solution  with  which  indigo  forms  in  greatest  abundance.  If  in  this  way 
it  is  found  that  the  urine  contains  much  indican,  2.5-5  ^^*  ^^^  diluted 
with  water  to  10  cc,  while,  if  there  be  but  little  indican  present,  10  cc. 
of  undiluted  urine  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  experiment  In  either 
case  an  equal  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  that  propor- 
tion of  chlorinated  lime  solution  which  was  found  in  the  preliminary 
reaction  to  be  required.  The  mixture  is  then  neutralised  with  caustic 
soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda  added  to  make  it  alkaline.  The  indigo-blue 
which  forms  is  collected  in  a  filter,  and  then  washed  with  water  until  it 
no  longer  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction,  when  it  is  dried  and  repeatedly 
extracted  by  heating  with  chloroform  until  the  latter  ceases  to  colour 
with  it.  The  chloroform  extract  is  then,  by  the  addition  of  chloroform, 
made  up  to  a  quantity  expressed  by  a  round  number  of  cc,  placed  in  a 
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glass  vessel  with  parallel  sides,  and  the  intensity  of  its  colour  compared 
with  that  of  a  freshly  prepared  chloroform  solution  of  indigo-blue  of 
known  strength.**^  To  one  or  other  of  these,  as  required,  more  chloro- 
form is  added,  until  their  tint  is  adjudged  equal.  From  the  known 
constitution  of  the  standard  the  quantity  of  indigo-blue  derived  from 
the  urine  (2.5-5  ^^  10  cc)  taken  may  be  also  known,  and  its  percentage 
may  be  readily  calculated. 

From  the  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  diet  5-20  mgrms.  of  indigo-blue  can  be  obtained  on  an  average. 

Indigo-Red. — There  is  now  no  doubt  (Rosin  ^^)  that  indigo-red  (indi- 
rubin)  as  well  as  indigo-blue  occurs  in  the  urine.  It  is  formed  together 
with  indigo-blue  when  a  urine  rich  in  indican  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid 
(0.  Roaenbach's  test).  For  its  detection  Rosin  renders  the  urine  alkaline 
with  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  extracts  the  indigo  with  sether.  The 
inferences  which  Rosin  has  drawn  from  the  presence  of  this  Ixxly  in  the 
urine  are  questioned  by  other  observers,  and  Rosenbach's*^^  test  cannot 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  anything  except  that  the  urine  contains  abund- 
ance of  the  indigo  antecedent. 

There  are  certain  other  aromatic  derivatives  of  the  urine  which  will 
engage  our  attention  here,  both  because  they  are  chemically  allied  to 
indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  and  also  because  pathologically  their  production 
is  apt  to  coincide  with  the  manifestation  of  that  substance. 

{b.)  Skatoxyl-Sulphuric  Acid. — This  body  results  from  the  skatol  of 
the  faeces  (Brieger).^^*  It  is  assumed  that  skatol,  by  a  process  analogous 
to  that  undergone  by  indol,  is  oxidised  to  skatoxyl  within  the  body, 
appearing  in  the  urine  as  skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid.  It  is  probable  that 
the  red  colour  which  develops  in  the  urine  in  the  presence  of  acids  is  to 
some  extent  due  to  decomposition  products  of  this  substance.*-'^ 

(c).  Parakresol-  and  Phenol-iEther-Sulphnric  Acid.  —  The  other 
members  of  the  aromatic  group  which  occur  in  human  urine  in  combi- 
nation with  sulphuric  acid  are  phenol  (carbolic  acid),  parakresol,  pyro- 
catechin,  and  hydrochinon.  To  the  latter  we  shall  have  need  to  refer 
again.  The  methods  by  which  these  bodies  may  be  detected  are  highly 
interesting  and  clinically  instnictive. 

Salkowski*^  has  shown  that  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from 
ileus  and  peritonitis,  in  addition  to  a  large  percentage  of  indican,  con- 
tains also  a  considerable  proportion  of  phenol-forming  substance,  and 
Brieger^s^^'^  experiments  have  proved  that  the  elimination  of  the  ante- 
cedent of  indigo  (indoxyl-sulphuric  acid)  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  the  phenol-producing  substances  (phenol,  parakresol-sether- sulphuric 
acid)  with  the  aromatic  oxy-acids  on  the  other,  bear  to  one  another  no 
constant  relation  as  to  activity  ;  and  that  author  found  that  in  diphtheria, 
scarlatina,  and  facial  erysipelas,  phenol  was  formed  in  greatly  increased 
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quantity,  whilst  in  typhoid,  relapsing  and  intermittent  fever?,  small- 
pox, and  meningitis,  it  could  be  ubtained  but  very  sparingly  from  the 
urine.  These  stntements  are  borne  out  by  others.*'''  G.  Hoppe-Seyler  *'" 
has  reported  an  increased  elimination  of  tether-suIphuric  acid  in  cholera. 

Again,  in  all  cases  where  albuminous  putrefaction  is  actively  pro- 
gressing in  tlio  intestine  or  other  organs,  in  addition  to  the  salta  of 
indoxyl-sulpliuric  acid,  phenol  is  increased  in  the  urine ;  and  in  general, 
together  with  plienol,  the  other  members  of  the  aromatic  group  become 
evident  in  connection  with  pidmouary  gangrene,  putrid  bronchitis,  fcetid 
pleuritic  exudation,  and  <le composition  generally  throughout  the  body. 

Detection  of  jfUher-Sulphurie  Acid», — For  tliia  purpose  the  urine  is 
first  treated  with  barium  chloride  in  excess  to  precipitate  simple  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  (ether-sulphtiric 
acid  be  present,  it  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  the  uncorabined 
acid.  This  combines  with  the  barium  present  to  form  sulphate  of 
barium,  and  a  white  precipitate  is  deposited. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  phenols  (phenol,  parakresol)  is 
conducted  in  the  manner  to  be  described  at  p.  340,  and  their  presence 
may  lie  determined  by  the  tests  given  at  p.  185  and  p.  234.  It  must  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  investigations  of  Jiump/*'"'  have  shown 
that  an  accurate  quantitative  analysis  cannot  be  made  by  any  of  the 
methods  hitherto  in  use.  On  the  other  hand,  Kossler  and  Permy's*^^ 
process  gives  good  results,  as  ia  shown  by  Slragser'n  **^  observations  in  the 
author's  clinic.  For  the  comparative  investigation  of  these  substances 
the  original  work  of  Bi-ieger^^  may  be  consulted. 

Qaanlilalive  Enttmation  of  j&herSulp/iaria  Acidg. — The  percentage 
of  this  liody  in  the  urine  may  be  be«t  determined  by  Baumann's*^ 
method  as  modified  by  Salkoivaki.*'^ 

To  300  cc.  of  urine  is  added  a  like  quantity  of  alkaline  barium 
chloride  solution  (two  parts  saturated  solution  of  baryta,  and  one  part 
of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  saturated  in  the  cold).  The  mixture 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  minutes,  and  then  passed  througli  a  thick 
titter  which  has  been  carefully  dried.  Of  the  filtrate,  't-hirJi  must  be 
perfectly  clear,  100  cc.  are  taken  and  rendered  strongly  acid  with  10  cc. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.12),  then  boiled  and  heated  on  the  wnter- 
bath  until  all  the  precipitate  which  forma  has  settled.  The  beaker  may 
be  heated  on  an  iron  plate  coated  with  asbestos,  and  allowed  to  remain 
till  its  contents  are  cold.  The  precipitate  is  next  collected  and  placed 
on  a  Hlter  of  Swedish  paper  which  has  previously  been  washed  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  tho  filter  is  not 
allowed  to  empty  itself  entirely  during  the  process.  With  llie  aid  of  a 
glass  rod  protected  with  a  ring  of  india-rubber,  and  rinsing  with  Ixiiling 
water,  the  entire  precipitate  is  placed  on  the  filter,  and  is  there  washed 
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with  boiling  water  until  the  filtrate  which  passes  through  fails  to  give 
a  precipitate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  thus  showing  the  absence  of 
free  chloride  of  barium.  Should  it  happen  that  the  fluid  passing 
through  the  filter  is  turbid,  this  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  soluble 
substances,  as  phenols  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  compound 
acids.  To  ascertain  their  character  in  this  case,  the  cloudy  filtrate  is 
placed  in  a  beaker  on  the  water-bath  heated  to  boiling-point,  when,  if 
the  turbidity  be  due  to  phenols,  these  pass  off  in  vapour  and  leave  the 
fluid  clear.  WTiere,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  is  caused  by 
the  barium  precipitate  having  passed  through  the  filter,  the  turbidity 
will  not  be  removed  in  this  way,  and  the  experiment  is  spoiled.  The 
precipitate  is  next  washed  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  finally  with  aether, 
and  together  with  the  filter-paper  placed  upon  a  platinum  crucible  of 
known  weight  and  heated  for  a  long  time.  After  this  the  platinum 
crucible  is  raised  to  a  white  heat,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  weighed 
again.  The  calculation  is  made  as  follows : — 233  parts  by  weight  of 
sulphate  of  barium  correspond  to  98  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
(H2SO4),  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  100  ca  of 
the  urine  may  ]ye  computed  by  the  formula — 

98 

*=  «-r;  ^  M  —  0.4206  X  M 
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Where 

X  =  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required. 

M  =  the  quantity  of  barium  sulphate  found. 

If  the  object  be  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acids 
(simple  and  compound),  so  as  to  find  out  their  respective  proportions  in 
the  urine,  the  latter  is  filtered.  Another  100  cc.  are  taken  and  treated 
with  10  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.12),  then  boiled  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  chloride  of  barium  solution  added  in  excess.  The  remain- 
der of  the  process  is  that  described  above.  The  difference  between  the 
total  quantity  and  that  of  aether-sulphuric  acids  obtained  expresses  the 
proportion  of  simple  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine. 

For  the  methods  of  estimating  sulphur  when  present  in  the  urine  in 
other  forms  see  pp.  369,  373. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Phenols. — The  phenols  (phenol  and  para- 
kresol)  which  have  passed  over  in  the  distillation  of  a  known  quantity 
of  urine  previously  acidulated  are  estimated  in  the  form  of  tribromo- 
phenol  by  Landolt's  method,  with  the  precautions  suggested  by  Baumann 
and  Brieger.^^ 

One- fourth  of  the  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  is  mixed  with 
one-fifth  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  distilled.  Distillation  is 
continued  until  the  distillate  ceases  to  colour  with  bromine  water,  after 
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which  it  is  filtered.  All  the  fluid  which  has  passed  through — including 
that  tested  during  the  process — is  now  treated  with  bromine  water 
until  a  permanent  yellow  colour  is  attained.  The  precipitate  is  allowed 
to  settle  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  separated  on  a  filter  which 
has  been  weighed  and  carefully  dried  over  sulphuric  acid;  it  is  then 
washed  with  bromine  water  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  the  dark 
until  it  has  acquired  an  approximately  constant  density.  It  is  then 
weighed  on  the  filter,  and  the  difference  between  the  result  and  the 
weight  of  the  filter  recorded  expresses  that  of  the  tribromo-phenol 
formed.  From  this  the  quantity  of  carbol  in  the  urine  may  be  esti- 
mated thus: — 331  parts  by  weight  of  tribromo-phenol  correspond  to 
94  parts  by  weight  of  carbol,  and  the  following  formula  results  : — 

94 
x=  ~-  y,  M=o.2%XQ  X  M 

331 

Where 

X  =  the  quantity  of  carbol  required. 

M  =  the  quantity  of  tribromo-phenol  found. 

This  method  may  also  be  employed  for  the  analysis  of  vomited  matters  in  cases 
of  carbolic  acid  poisoning  (compare  p.  185). 

Anotlier  method, — The  following  admirable  and  very  simple  method  is 
based  on  the  analytical  process  of  Koppeschaar^  Me»8inger^  and  Vort- 
mann:*^"^ — 500  cc.  of  urine  are  rendered  feebly  alkaline,  and  evaporated 
down  to  100  cc,  the  fluid  received  in  a  distillation  flask,  25  cc.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  fluid  distilled,  water  added  after 
<listillation,  and  the  process  repeated  several  times.  The  distillates  first 
obtained  are  collected  ;  the  later  ones  are  })etter  treated  separately.  To 
each  is  added  calcium  carlx)nate  to  neutralise  the  fluid,  when  it  is  again 
distilled  Tlie  distillate,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  is  placed  in  a  flask 
with  a  ground-glass  stopper,  treated  with  deci-normal  solution  of  soda 
till  it  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  then  the  flask  securely  stop|)ered  and 
immersed  in  l)oiling  water  for  a  long  time.  To  the  fluid,  while  still  hot, 
is  added  15-25  cc.  of  deci-normal  iodine  solution,  and  as  much  more  as 
corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  deci-normal  soda  solution  previously 
added  ;  the  flask  is  again  stoppered  and  well  shaken.  The  fluid  should 
have  a  brown  tint.  After  cooling  it  is  made  acid,  and  the  resulting  free 
iodine  titrated  with  deci-normal  thio-sulphate  solution.  The  process  is 
repeated  with  each  of  the  original  distillates.  Each  cc.  of  the  iodine 
solution  used  represents  1.567  mgrm.  of  phenol  or  1.80 18  mgrm.  of  para- 
kresol,  and  the  total  quantity  of  the  iodine  solution  used  multiplied  by 
the  figure  1.567  or  1.8018  gives  the  amount  of  phenol  or  of  kresol  re- 
spectively in  the  urine  expressed  in  mgrnis.  It  is  })etter  to  estimate  the 
phenols  as  kresols. 
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The  amount  of  phenols  computed  as  kresols  eliminated  in  the  urine 
daily  on  a  mixed  diet  is  0.081-0.122  grm.,  or,  according  to  Strasser^^^ 
0.06-0.08  grm.  The  latter  ohtained  as  the  maximum  quantity  in  a  case 
of  gangrene  of  the  foot  0.40  grm.  estimated  as  kresol. 

(rf.)  P3^ocatechin. — This  body,  like  the  others,  occurs  in  the  urine 
only  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  it  is,  if  not  an  inyariable, 
at  all  events  a  very  frequent  constituent  of  that  fluid.**®  The  urine 
containing  it  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  it  is  colourless  when 
passed,  but  becomes  dark  after  exposure  to  the  air;  and  the  change 
is  expedited  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash.  When  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  becomes  a  powerful  reducing  agent  An  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  silver  exposed  to  it  will  quickly  deposit  metallic  silver 
in  the  cold. 

These  properties,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  presence 
of  pyrocatechin.  To  do  this  it  must  be  isolated,  and  the  following 
method  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  {Baumann).^"^^  The  urine  is  made 
strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  on  the  water-bath,  and, 
when  cool,  extracted  with  aether.  The  sethereal  extract  is  shaken  up 
with  soda  solution  until  it  ceases  to  turn  yellow.  When  the  tether 
has  been  driven  off,  the  fluid  remaining  is  extracted  with  a  small 
quantity  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  water  added,  and  the 
solution  distilled  until  phenol  ceases  to  pass  over  (see  p.  340).  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  aether,  and  the  latter  evaporated  away.  The 
remaining  fluid  is  of  a  syrupy  consistence  and  crystalline  from  the 
presence  of  pyrocatechin ;  to  this,  diluted  with  water,  is  added  a  httle 
sugar  of  lead,  care  being  taken  that  the  salt  is  not  in  excess.  The  sugar 
of  lead  precipitate,  which  contains  all  the  pyrocatechin,  is  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  aether.  Pyrocatechin  passes  over  in 
the  sethereal  extract,  and  when  the  aether  is  distilled  ofi*,  it  remains  as  a 
more  or  less  pure  crystalline  substance.  If  the  character  of  the  latter 
is  not  sufficiently  apparent,  it  may  be  recrystallised  from  benzol  in  the 
form  of  prisms  belonging  to  the  tetragonal  system.  If  some  of  these 
be  dissolved  in  water  in  a  watch-glass  and  a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  be  added,  an  emerald-green  colour  develops, 
and  this  changes  to  violet  on  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia. "^^^ 

(e.)  Hydrochinon.— It  has  been  ascertained  by  Baumann  and  Preusse^'- 
that  hydrochinon  appears  in  the  urine  after  carbolic  acid  poisoning, 
and  these  authors  believe  that  to  its  presence  the  dark  colour  of  that 
fluid  after  the  exhibition  of  carbolic  acid  is  due.  It  is  always  in  the 
form  of  aether-sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine,  and  the  process  for  its  detec- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  for  pyrocatechin.'*"^  The  filtrate,  after  the 
addition  of  sugar  of  lead,  contains  hydrochinon  (v.  supra).  Sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  and  then  carbonate  of  barj'ta ;  the  fluid  is  heated,  filtered, 
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and  the  filtrate  extracted  with  adther.  When  the  latter  is  driven  0% 
crystals  of  hydrochinon  remain. 

The  crystals  of  hydrochinon  belong  to  the  rhombic  system,  and  they 
crystallise  readily  from  their  solution  in  toluol. 

According  to  Baumann  and  Preusse,^'^'^  when  rapidly  heated  in  an 
open  test-tube,  hydrochinon  forms  violet  fumes,  which  condense  as  an 
indigo-blue  sublimate,  and  in  the  application  of  this  property  we  possess 
a  very  suflScient  test  for  its  presence.  When  boiled  with  ferric  chloride 
it  emits  the  odour  of  chinon. 

(/.)  The  Aromatic  Oxy-Adds. — The  aromatic  oxy-acids  which  have 
been  proved  to  exist  in  the  urine  are  paroxyphenyl-acetic  acid,  paroxy- 
propionic  (hydroparacumaric)  acid/^^  paroxyphenyl-gly colic  acid,*"*  and 
oxyamygdalic  acid,*^"  to  which  must  be  added  uroleucic  (trioxyphenyl- 
propionic)  acid  (Kirk^  Wolkow,  and  Baumann^'*^)  and  homogentisic 
(dioxyphenyl-acetic)  acid.  In  view  of  the  significance  which  the  re- 
searches of  Wolkow  and  Baumann  have  conferred  upon  these  latter 
substances,  there  will  be  need  to  refer  to  them  separately  under  the 
head  of  Alkaptonuria, 

Detection  of  the  Aromatic  Oxy- Acids, — Twenty  cc.  of  urine  are  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath  to 
expel  the  volatile  phenols.  The  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  re- 
peatedly extracted  with  sether.  The  aethereal  extract  is  shaken  up  with 
a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  oxy-acids  are  taken  up  by 
the  latter,  whilst  the  phenols  present  are  retained  by  the  »ther.  The 
alkaline  solution  is  now  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted 
with  sether.  The  latter  is  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  water  is  submitted  to  Millon's  test  (p.  294).  A  red  colora- 
tion shows  the  presence  of  aromatic  oxy-acids. 

In  a  similar  manner  an  approximate  quantitative  estimation  of  these 
bodies  may  be  effected.*"® 

VII.  Alkaptonuria* — Although  the  substances  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  under  this  heading  belong  properly  to  the  aromatic  series,  and 
are  oxy-acids,  the  special  clinical  importance  which  attaches  to  them 
makes  it  convenient  to  adopt  Baumann*8  classification,  and  treat  them 
apart.  By  the  term  alkaptonuria  is  meant  the  condition  in  which  the 
uroleucic  acid  of  Kirk  and  the  homogentisic  acid  of  Wolkow  and  Bau- 
mann occur  in  the  urine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  urine  in  certain 
cases  (see  p.  342)  contains  these  acids  in  addition  to  pyrocatechin. 
Bcedeker^^^  gave  to  a  substance  resembling  these;  which  he  dis- 
covered in  the  urine,  the  name  of  alkapton.  A  similar  substance 
was  discovered  by  Ebatein  and  J,  Muller*^  very  abundantly  present 
in  a  child's  urine,  and  Furhringer  and  Fleischer  ^^^  have  obtained 
evidence  of  such  in  cases  of  phthisis.     Interesting  particulars  have 
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been  more  recently  published  by  Gamier  and  Voirin,^^  Geyger,*^^  and 
Embden,^^^  The  urine  has  characters  very  similar  to  those  conferred  upon 
it  by  the  presence  of  pyrocatechin  (see  p.  342).  Bawniann  and  Wolkow 
believe  that  the  production  of  the  acids  in  question  is  due  to  an  ano- 
malous metabolic  process  of  life-long  continuance,  by  which  the  tyrosin 
(paroxyphenylamidopropionic  acid)  of  the  system  is  perverted,  probably 
by  the  action  of  some  definite  micro-organism.  For  the  method  of 
recognising  homogentisic  acid  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  interest- 
ing treatise  of  Baumann  and  Wolkow,^^  The  condition  of  the  urine 
known  as  alkaptonuria  may  be  said  to  exist  when  the  urine  answers  the 
description  given  at  p.  342,  thus  showing  that  it  contains  a  large  amount 
of  pyrocatechin. 

VIII.  InOSituria. — Inosite  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  urine  in 
cases  of  diabetes  insipidus  and  in  albuminuria.  For  its  detection  it 
must  be  separated  from  the  urine.  To  this  end  Cooper-Lan^s  ***  method 
is  the  best.  According  to  Magneune,  *^  inosite  is  obtained  as  hexa- 
hydrobenzol, 

IX.  Melanuria. — The  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  pigmented 
tumours  sometimes  contains  a  substance  to  which  the  name  of  melanin 
has  been  given,  but  of  which  the  chemical  constitution  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently established.  It  is  sometimes  held  in  solution,  and  more  rarely 
suspended  in  the  form  of  small  granules.  It  very  seldom  happens  that 
the  fluid  has  a  dark  colour  when  passed,  but  it  generally  blackens  in- 
tensely when  submitted  to  oxidising  agents  (sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  and  ferric  chloride).  This  fact  would  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  body  in  question  is  not  melanin,  but  a  chromogen — melanogen 
— analogous  to  that  which  precedes  the  formation  of  urobilin.  Such 
urine  turns  dark  on  exposure  to  air.  The  pigment  can  be  partially 
separated  from  the  urine  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead  or  perchloride  of 
iron.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  aether,  and  acetic  and  dilute  mineral 
acids.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated  mineral  acids,  in  boiling 
lactic  and  acetic  acids,  in  concentrated  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and 
soda,  and  in  ammonia.  It  contains  iron,  sulphur,  and  nitrogen.  The 
most  sensitive  test  for  the  presence  of  melanin  is  the  addition  of  bromine 
water  (Zeller),^^^  which  causes  the  urine  to  deposit  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  gradually  blackens. 

More  recent  experience  has  shown  that  a  fairly  concentrated  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron  serves  well  to  detect  its  presence  (r.  Jaksch, 
Pollak).^''  A  few  drops  of  this  reagent  will  cause  the  fluid  to  turn 
grey ;  and  if  more  be  added,  a  precipitate  of  phosphates  falls,  carrying 
the  colouring  matter  with  it,  and  again  dissolves  with  an  excess  of  the 
solution. 

Sodium  nitro-prusside  with  caustic  potash  and  acetic  acid  gives  a  deep 
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blue  colour  {Tkorma}Uen\^^  which  depends  probably  on  the  formation 
of  soluble  and  insoluble  Berlin-blues  {y.  Jaksch). 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Krukcn- 
6m/**  and  Salkowski*^  (see  p.  361),  that  in  Weyl't  test  for  kreatinin,  boiling  with 
acetic  acid  similarly  produces  Berlin-blue. 

It  would  appear  that  in  these  cases  the  blood  also  contains  abundance  of 
pigment  (see  p.  39).  In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  liver  verified  by  autopsy, 
this  was  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  the  urine  disclosed  the  characters 
g^ven  above  (r.  Jakseh).^^ 

The  latter,  however,  cannot  always  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  the 
nitro-prusside  salt  on  melanin  isolated  from  the  urine,  and  the  reaction 
must  7iot  be  regarded  as  a  test  for  melanuria,  or  only  when  other  tests 
(and  especially  that  with  perchloride  of  iron)  have  shown  the  presence 
of  melanin  or  melanogen.  Moreover,  the  Berlin-})lue  reaction  can  be 
obtained  in  urine  which  is  free  from  melanin.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
children  suffering  from  prolonged  constipation,  it  has  been  had  at  the 
same  time  that  the  fluid  was  rich  in  acetone  or  diacetic  acid  and 
indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  (v.  Jaksch),  and  in  a  case  of  diabetes  by  Drescft- 
feldy^^^  when  its  nature  and  the  presence  of  the  substances  just  named 
were  probably  established.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  these 
conditions  also  a  body  is  present  which  gives  Berlin-blue  with  nitro- 
prusside  compounds.  Possibly  this  is  indol.  Investigations  with  that 
body  derived  from  a  preparation  of  picrate  of  indol  gave  the  same  result 
(i\  Jaksch).  The  practical  significance  of  this  condition  is  greatly 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  urine  may  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
melanin  in  wasting  diseases,  whilst  that  derived  from  individuals 
suflfering  from  melanotic  cancer  or  sarcoma  may  be  entirely  free  from 
it  Senator  *^^  has  recently  confirmed  this  view  by  a  series  of  clinical 
observations.  Nevertheless,  as  an  adjunct  in  diagnosis,  the  tests  given 
are  of  undoubted  utility.^^ 

X,  Acetonuria. — Normal  urine  contains  traces  of  acetone  (phy- 
siological acetonuria,  r,  Jaksch,  de  BoecJc,  A,  Slosse),^^  but  this  body 
occurs  in  excessive  proportion  under  certain  morbid  conditions  (patho- 
logical acetonuria).  In  association  with  diseases  we  may  distinguish 
(i)  febrile  acetonuria;  (2)  diabetic  acetonuria;  (3)  acetonuria  ac- 
conijianying  certain  forms  of  cancer  independently  of  inanition ; 
(4)  acetonuria  of  starvation ;  (5)  the  production  of  acetone  in  psychoses ; 
(6)  acetonuria  as  an  expression  of  auto-intoxication;  (7)  acetonuria 
in  derangements  of  digestion ;  ^^  (8)  acetonuria  in  chloroform  nar- 
cosis (Jufe,  Becker).*'-^"^  In  this  connection  the  presence  of  acetone  is 
referred  by  Becker  to  an)uminous  decomposition.  The  occurrence  of 
acetonuria  in  association  with  psychoses  has  lately  been  illustrated  by 
Wagfier*^^  with  a  great  profusion  of  clinical  facts.  The  commonest 
of  these  forms  is  febrile  acetonuria.     It  belongs  to  children  as  well  as 
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to  adults  (Baginsky),^^  It  does  not  belong  especially  to  any  particular 
fever.  In  connection  with  diabetes  the  appearance  of  acetone  in  the 
urine  indicates  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  but  does  not  otherwifte 
affect  the  prognosis.  Of  greater  consequence^*^  are  those  cases  in 
which  much  acetone  is  found  in  connection  with  grave  symptoms  of 
cerebral  irritation,  less  often  of  depression.  Acetonuria  existing  alone 
(auto-intoxication  with  acetone)  tends  to  a  favourable  termination 
(v,  Jaksch).^^^  Finally,  it  should  be  noticed  that  recent  researches  have 
shown  that  an  abundance  of  nitrogenous  food  tends  to  the  production 
of  acetonuria.  The  principal  source  of  acetone  was  shown  by  the 
author  some  years  since  to  be  decomposition  of  proteids  both  of  the 
body  and  taken  as  food.  This  view  has  lately  had  support  from 
Rosenfeld,^^^  It  doubtless  originates  in  other  ways  also,  but  the 
inferences  recently  drawn  from  his  observations  by  Hirsckfdd  ^^  cannot 
be  readily  accepted. 

Detection  of  Acetone. — A  rough  test  for  acetone  is  that  of  Legal.  A 
quantity  of  the  urine  (several  cc.)  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  a 
freshly  made  and  somewhat  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  nitro- 
prusside,  and  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  or 
potash.  The  fluid  develops  a  red  colour,  which  rapidly  disappears,  and 
if  acetone  be  present,  gives  place  to  purple  or  violet-red  on  the  addition 
of  a  little  acetic  acid.  In  the  absence  of  acetone  the  purple-red  tint 
does  not  form  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 

For  purposes  of  greater  accuracy  it  is  necessary  to  distil  the  urine,  and 
to  apply  to  the  distillate  the  tests  presently  to  be  described.  To  do  this, 
one-half  to  one  litre  of  the  urine  may  be  taken,  and  a  little  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  placed  with  it  in  the  retort  to  prevent  the  evolution  of 
gases. 

To  avoid  the  use  of  acid  and  still  guard  against  evaporation,  the  author 
almost  invariably  uses  the  steam-jet.  Steam  is  generated  in  a  tin  kettle 
furnished  with  a  water-gauge  and  safety-valve,  and  led  into  a  flask  contaicing 
the  urine.  The  flask  is  connected  with  the  kettle  and  with  a  distillation 
apparatus  by  air-tight  tubing.  By  proceeding  thus,  errors,  as  from  the  forma- 
tion of  aldehyde  {Satkowski)  ^^  (see  p.  i6o),  are  prevented. 

Of  the  distillate  10-30  cc.  may  be  taken  and  tested  with — 

(i.)  Liehen^8  Test, — To  several  cc.  a  few  drops  of  iodo-potassic  iodide 

solution  and  caustic  potash  are  added.     If  more  than  a  trace  of  acetone 

be  present,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  iodoform  crystals  is  deposited. 

This  test  is  very  reliable,  and  will  serve  even  for  the  detection  of  traces 

of  acetone. 

(2.)  Reynolds'  Test. — This  depends  on  the  property  which  acetone 

possesses  of  promoting  the  solution  of  recently  formed  mercuric  oxide. 

It  is  conducted  as  follows : — The  yellow   precipitate  (mercuric  oxide) 
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obtttineJ  by  the  reaction  of  mercuric  chloriile  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  caustic  potash  is  added  to  the  distillate  from  the  urine,  which  is  then 
filtered,  and  to  the  clear  filtrate  sulphide  of  aiDniomum  ia  cautiously 
added.  If  acetone  be  present,  some  of  the  mercuric  oxide  will  have 
disaoived,  and  a  black  ring  (sulphide  of  mercury)  forms  at  the  plane  of 
contact  with  the  ammonium  sulphide. 

Leiial's  Ted,  already  described,  may  be  applied  also  to  the  urinary 
distiilate,  but  it  is  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  others,  since  parakresol, 
which  also  passes  over  in  distillatiao,  exhibits  a  similar  reaction. ^^ 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Acetone. — This  may  be  etfected  by  v. 
Juhfk's  method  as  modified  by  NenckiJ^  Very  good  results  are  ob- 
tained by  the  process  first  devised  for  scientific  purposes  by  Messinger,^^ 
iipplied  to  the  investigation  of  urine  by  ffuppert,"'^  and  rendered 
available  for  clinical  use  by  v.  Engel  and  Ztewio.'*"  It  is  conducted 
thus  : — The  urine  is  first  examined  by  LerjaVs  test,  and,  according  to  the 
result,  20-50,  or  at  most  100  cc,  are  placed  in  a  flask  and  made  up  to 
100  (X.  with  distilled  water  and  2  cc.  of  a  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion. This  flask  is  connected  by  a  long  glass  tube  with  the  cooler,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  distillation  flask,  and  in  front  of  that  a  bullet 
apparatus  filled  with  urine.  Distillation  is  carried  on  until  j'gtlis  of  the 
original  volume  of  the  fluid  have  passed  over.  A  portion  of  the  residue  is 
submitted  to  Liebejt's  test,  and  if  this  shows  the  presence  of  acetone,  the 
I'esutt  must  be  rejected  and  the  process  commenced  over  again  after  the 
addition  of  more  distilled  water.  To  the  distillate  i  cc,  of  dilute  (i  in  8) 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  the  mixture  distilled.  The  second  distillate  is 
[loured  into  a  flask  of  I  litre  capacity  fitted  with  a  jjolished  glass  st-ipper, 
nod  also,  for  distillation  purposes,  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork,  and 
having  a  bullet  apparatus  full  of  water  in  front  of  it.  When  distilla- 
tion is  completed,  the  flask  is  closed  with  its  glass  stopper  and  the  fluid 
carefully  titrated  according  to  Huppert's  directions  with  ^'gth  normal 
iodide  solution  and  y'jjtli  normal  hyposulphite  solutioiL  These  solutions 
lieing  used,  1  ec.  of  the  iodo-solutiou  corresponds  to  0-967  mgrm.  of 
acetone.  The  researches  which  «.  Mngd  has  pursued  by  this  methoil 
have  greatly  extended  our  previous  knowledge  concerning  the  secretion 
of  acetone,  and  they  have  also  established  the  facts  on  a  secure  basis. 
A.  Jolles"^"  has  devised  a  quantitative  estimation  metho<l,  based  on  the 
Bcetone-phenylhydrazin  test.  Parlalo^'^  employs  the  vaporimeter  for  the 
purpose.  Sapino^'^  advises  that  the  iodoform  in  the  urinary  distillate 
be  dissolved  in  rather,  converted  into  sodium  iodide,  and  the  latter  titrated 
with  silver  nitrate.     This  method  should  give  trustworthy  results. 

XI.  DiaoetUPia.— By  the  term  diaceturia  is  meant  the  condition  in 
which  diacetic  acid  ajipears  in  the  urine.  It  is  always  pathological,"* 
and  occurs  in  diabetes  (Giyrhardt)  and  fevers  {v.  Jalach,  Deiehniiller, 
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Seifert\  and  also  idiopathically  as  a  form  of  auto-intoxication.  It  is 
most  common  in  children  as  a  concomitant  of  fever,^^*  and  is  then  gene- 
rally devoid  of  serious  significance,  but  in  adults  it  is  a  symptom  of 
grave  import.  In  febrile  and  diabetic  states  the  development  of  diacet- 
uria  commonly  forebodes  the  advent  of  coma. 

Urine  holding  diacetic  acid  is  always  rich  in  acetone,  and  in  presence 
of  perchloride  of  iron  develops  a  Bordeaux-red.  This  property,  how- 
ever, does  not  serve  to  distinguish  the  presence  of  the  former  body, 
since  it  belongs  equally  to  a  number  of  substances  which  are  apt  to  exist 
in  the  urine.  ^^^    For  its  detection  the  following  process  may  be  adopted. 

To  the  urine  a  fairly  concentrated  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  is 
cautiously  added,  and  if  a  phosphatic  precipitate  forms,  this  is  removed 
by  filtration  and  more  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  solution  supplied.  If 
the  Bordeaux-red  colour  appears,  one  portion  of  the  urine  is  boiled, 
whilst  another  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  aether. 
If  now  the  urine  which  has  been  boiled  shows  little  or  no  change,  whilst 
the  percliloride  of  iron  reaction  in  the  aBthereal  extract  is  no  longer 
evident  after  24-48  hours;  and  if  at  the  same  time  (on  testing  the 
urine  directly  and  its  distillate)  it  is  found  to  be  rich  in  acetone,  the 
condition  may  be  inferred  to  be  that  of  diaceturia. 

K.  H,  Momer  ^^^  adds  to  the  urine  to  be  examined  sodium  iodide  and 
ferric  chloride  in  excess,  and  boils.  If  diacetic  acid  be  present,  irritant 
fumes  (iodo-acetone)  are  generated.  The  author  has  found  that  urine 
holding  acetone,  though  free  from  aceto-acetic  acid,  behaves  similarly. 
This  test  is  therefore  worthless. 

XII.  Lipaciduria. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  condition  in  which 
volatile  fatty  acids  are  found  in  the  urine  (v.  Jakschy^^'^  v.  Rokitansky  ^^^) . 
These  bodies  occur  there  in  traces  normally,  especially  formic,  acetic, 
and  butyric  acids ;  and  they  may  be  derived  from  healthy  urine  in  con- 
siderable quantity  by  the  use  of  oxidising  agents. ^^^  They  are  also  a 
product  of  alkaline  fermentation.^-^ 

As  a  manifestation  of  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  often 
present  in  quantity  in  the  simple  urine.  Thus,  in  the  urine  of  fevers, 
of  hepatic  diseases  affecting  the  proper  structure  of  the  liver,  and  in 
diabetes,  fonnic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  recently  also  propionic  acid  have 
been  detected. 

|f?^There  is  no  special  diagnostic  significance  attaching  to  this  condi- 
tion ;  in  general,  it  is  determined  by  the  same  causes  which  produce 
febrile  acetonuria. 

For  the  detection  of  fatty  acids  the  urine  is  distilled  with  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  distillate  carefully  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the  residue  extracted  with 
boiling  alcohol,  filtered,  again  evaporated,  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
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solution  submitted  to  the  tests  mentioned  at  p.  235.     The  principal 
reactions  are  shortly  recapitulated  here. 

1.  A  little  of  the  urine  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  An  odour  of 
acetic  aether  indicates  the  presence  of  acetic  acid. 

2.  To  another  portion  perchloride  of  iron  is  added.  The  specimen  assumes  a 
red  tint,  which  disappears  on  boiling,  and  a  rusty  precipitate  remains. 

3.  The  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  white  precipitate,  which  rapidly 
blackens  if  formic  acid  be  present. 

With  reference  to  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  other  organic  acids,  see 

PP-  338,  343. 

XIII.  Lipuria* — Small  quantities  of  fat  are  often  seen  in  the  urine  of 
chronic  nephritis  with  a  very  fatty  state  of  tlie  kidney  (see  pp.  263,  282), 
in  phosphorus-poisoning,^*^^  and  diabetes  mellitus.  Fat  in  large  propor- 
tion was  found  by  Ebstein  ^2-  in  a  remarkable  case  of  pyonephrosis. 

Fat  is  also  a  common  manifestation  in  chyluria,  and  it  is  a  physio- 
logical constituent  of  the  urine  of  pregnant  women. 

Schlossmann  ^-^  observed  fat  in  the  urine  of  children  who  had  been 
taking  castor  or  olive  oil. 

Its  presence  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  urine  containing  it  is 
usually  very  turbid,  and  clears  when  shaken  up  with  aether.  The  fatty 
particles  may  be  separated  by  means  of  Stenbeck's  sedimentator  (see  p.  25  2), 
It  is  apt  also  to  hold  globules  of  fat,  which  are  easily  recognisable  by  their 
j)owerful  refracting  properties ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  this  substance 
to  occur  in  the  form  of  needles,  as  it  does  in  the  faeces  (p.  228),  especially 
in  connection  with  chronic  nephritis  and  septicaemia. ^24 

XIV.  Chyluria. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  simultaneous  appearance 
at  intervals  of  fat  and  albumin  in  the  urine,  apart  from  the  manifesta- 
tion of  other  morbid  constituents,  such  as  casts,  renal  epithelium,  &c. 
The  sediment,  however,  usually  contains  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles 
in  small  numbers. 

The  urine  under  these  circumstances  tends  to  form  coagula  of  fibrin 
on  standing,  and  occasionally  it  gelatinises  throughout.  Hitherto 
chyluria  has  l)een  met  with  almost  exclusively  in  the  tropics,  and  in 
persons  who  have  lived  there  for  a  long  time,  and  it  has  been  shown  by 
Wucherer  and  Letcis  (pp.  67,  68)  to  depend  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
urinary  tract  by  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis.  The  embryo  of  this  parasite 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  urine ;  and  the  chemical  investigations 
of  Grim  ^^^  make  it  appear  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  urine  is  due  to  unnatural  communications  between  the 
lymphatics  and  urinary  passages  affected  by  filaria.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, needs  further  elucidation,  inasmuch  as  chyluria  is  occasionally 
observed  in  persons  who  have  never  lived  in  the  tropics.^-* 

Langgaard  **^^  has  detected  large  quantities  of  cholesterin  in  the  urine 
in  a  case  of  chyluria. 
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XV.  Oxaluria.  —It  has  been  stated  already  that  oxalic  acid  occurs 
in  healthy  urine ;  but  it  is  subject  to  very  great  increase  in  certain 
morbid  states,  and  the  condition  is  then  called  oxaluria. 

Oxalates  may  remain  in  solution  in  the  urine,  and  it  is  important  to 
be  able  to  determine  absolutely  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  present  as 
such.  This  can  be  done  by  a  modification  of  Neubatter's  method  (^iir- 
hringer  and  Czapek),^^ 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Oxalic  Acid,  Neuhauer^s  Method.^^ — The 
urine  passed  within  twenty-four  hours  is  accurately  measured,  and  treated 
first  with  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia,  then  with  acetic  acid  until  it 
has  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  and  afterwards  a  little  alcoholic  solution  of 
thymol  is  added  to  restrain  the  development  of  micro-organisms.  The 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  when  the  white  precipitate 
which  forms  is  separated  on  a  filter,  and  (together  with  the  latter)  is 
placed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  gently  heated,  the  fluid  filtered  off,  and  the 
filter  washed  with  water  until  it  has  no  longer  an  acid  reaction.  The 
collected  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  in  a  capsule  on  the 
water- bath,  then  placed  in  a  strong  glass  cylinder,  and  the  capsule  in 
which  it  was  evaporated  is  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water,  the  washings  being  added  to  the  fluid  in  the  cylinder.  Ammonia 
solution  is  then  poured  upon  the  surface  of  the  latter,  and  the  whole  is 
tinted  with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  litmus.  The  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  considerable  time.  The  precipitate  which  has  formed 
is  obtained  on  a  so-called  ash-free  filter,  the  ash  constituent  of  which 
has  previously  been  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  oxalate  (of  lime) 
which  adheres  to  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  is  removed  on  a  glass  rod 
guarded  with  an  india-rubber  ring,  and  added  to  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter.  The  latter  is  next  freed  from  chlorine  by  washing  with  water, 
and  rinsed  with  acetic  acid.  The  filter  is  then  dried,  and  ignited 
on  a  platinum  crucible,  which  is  heated  to  a  constant  weight  in  the 
blow-pipe  flame.  By  this  means  oxalate  of  lime  is  changed  into  lime. 
Now  as  56  parts  of  lime  correspond  to  90  parts  of  oxalic  acid,  the 
quantity  of  the  former  obtained  when  multiplied  by  1.607 1  shows  the 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  taken. ^^ 

In  healthy  urine  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  passed  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  0.02  grm.  {Fiirlrringer). 

An  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  occasionally  found  in  diabetes,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  proportion  of  sugar  diminishes  (vicarious  oxaluria). ^^^ 

Oxaluria  is  also  known  as  an  affection  sui  generis  (oxalic  acid  diathesis, 
idiopathic  oxaluria),  {Cantani)^^'^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  of  this  condition  as  a  clini- 
cal symptom  is  very  defective,  but  the  author's  experience  induces  him 
to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  J,  Beyhie^^^  and  Caritani,  that  there  are 
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certain  complaints,  characterised  by  pains  in  the  back  and  loins  and 
attended  with  rapid  emaciation,  in  which  the  only  objective  symptom 
besides  is  an  excessive  elimination  of  oxalic  acid  with  the  urine. 
Neidert  ***  observed  in  a  complaint  with  nervous  symptoms  more  than 
0.5  grm.  of  oxalic  acid  per  litre  of  urine;  and  Kisch^^  found  in  nine 
cases  of  extreme  lipomatosis  only  one  in  which  there  was  an  increase  of 
0.040  grm.  in  the  litre.  Abeles^^  has  shown  that  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  eliminated  in  the  urine  is  not  increased  by  the  administration  of 
oxalates  with  the  food. 

XVI.  Cystinuria. — This  is  a  condition  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
clinically  of  little  importance,  since  it  is  only  accidentally  by  the  forma- 
tion of  calculi  that  it  gives  rise  to  trouble.  It  is  usually  chronic  in  its 
course.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Ehstein  ^^-^  has  found  cystin  con- 
currently with  albumin  in  the  urine  of  acute  articular  rheumatism 
(comp.  p.  278). 

The  researches  of  Stadthagen,  Brieger,  v,  Udransky,  and  Baumann^^^ 
have  shown  that  such  urines  also  contain  diamines,  and  in  particular 
putrescin,  cadaverin,  and  a  diamine  which  is  isomeric  with  the  latter. 
These  bodies  occur  at  the  same  time  in  the  faeces  of  such  patients 
(p.  237),  while  both  urine  and  fieces  of  healthy  persons  are  free  from 
them.  It  is  possible  that  they  originate  in  a  special  form  of  intestinal 
infection,  are  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  eliminated  to- 
gether with  cystin  in  the  urine. 

XVII.  The  Uric  Acid  Diathesis.— iVlthough  the  dejwsition  of  a 

very  abundant  sediment  of  urates  in  the  urine  does  not  warrant  the 
inference  that  uric  acid  is  excreted  in  excess,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  certain  processes  in  the  system,  the  chief  evidence  of  which  is 
such  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid,  and  it  is  important  to 
possess  the  means  of  estimating  this  condition. 

Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose,  as  those  of  Fokker 
and  Salkowski,  and  in  recent  years  by  Haycraft,^^^  Czapekf  and  W, 
Camerer,^^  That  of  Fokker^^^^  as  modified  by  Salkotcski,^^  depends 
upon  the  comparative  insolubility  of  urate  of  ammonia.  Those  of  E, 
Salkowski  ^^  and  of  E,  Ltidtoig^*  are  based  on  the  estimation  of  the 
almost  insoluble  double  silver  salt  of  uric  acid.  Hopkins'  method  more 
recently  introduced  excels  the  others  in  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Ludwif/s  process  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  carried  out  com- 
pletely in  twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  and  it  is  further  serviceable  as  a 
qualitative  test  for  uric  acid  in  the  other  secretions,  and  in  the  blood 
as  well  as  in  the  urine. 

For  its  application  the  following  solutions  are  needed  : — 

i.  An  Amnwnifical  Silver  Solution. — This  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
26  grms.  nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled  water,  and  adding  ammonia  until 
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the  brown  precipitate  thrown  down  at  first  is  again  dissolved.  The 
fluid  is  made  up  to  a_litre,  placed  in  a  well-etoppered  flask,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  light 

ii.  A  Magnesia  Mixlure. — A  hundred  grms.  of  crystallised  magnesium 
chloride  are  dissolved  ia  water,  and  a  large  excess  of 
ammonia  added,  and  then  ammonium  chloride  until  the 
precipitate  (magnesium  hydrate)  is  entirely  dissolved. 
The  fluid  so  derived  should  be  tolerably  clear.  It  is 
made  up  to  a  litre,  and  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  tJU 
required. 

iii.  Solution  of  Sodium  or  Polaseiiim  Suiphide. — 
Fifteen  grms.  of  caustic  potash  or  lo  grma.  of  caustic 
Boda  are  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  water,  and  one-half  of 
the  fluid  is  saturated  with  milphuretted  hydn^en,  after 
which  the  other  half  ia  added  to  it.  The  potash  or 
soda  used  must  be  entirety  free  from  nitrates  and 
nitrites,  and  to  this  end  it  is  well  to  use  caustic  soda 
prepared  from  metallic  sodium. 

A  hundred  or  300  cc.  of  urine  are  measured  ofl'  in  a  dry 
glass  cylinder  and  carefully  poured  into  a  beaker  of  200- 
300  cc.  capacity.  Ten  or  30  cc.  (according  as  100  or 
loo  cc.  of  urine  has  been  taken)  each  of  solutions  i.  and 
ii.  are  mixed  together  in  a  measure -glass,  and  ammonia 
is  slowly  added  until  the  precipitate  is  dissolved.  The 
clear  fluid  is  then  poured  from  the  cylinder  in  which 
the  urine  was  measured,  and  added  to  the  latter  in  the 
beaker-glass,  and  the  mixture  stirred  for  some  time. 
The  precipitate  which  forms  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
half-an-hour  or  an  hour,  after  which  it  is  placed  with 
the  fluid  on  a  filter,  and  two  or'thre«  times  the  quan- 
tity of  water,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  has  been  added, 
is  supplied.  For  this  purjwse  Ludwig  employs  an  aspi- 
rator, but  it  ta  not  necessary,  since  filtration  proceeds 
rapidly  enough  without  it 

The  precipitate  and  the  filter  together  are  placed  in 
the  beaker,  and  10  or  20  cc.  (according  to  the  quantity 
of  urine  taken)  of  solution  iii.,  diluted  with  au  equal 
bia  .-0  — LudwigB  quantity  of  water,  is  heated  lo  boiling  in  a  flask,  added  to 
Hiter  (Mtuai  aiu).  the  precipitate  in  the  beaker,  and  the  mixture  frequently 
stirred,  40  cc.  of  boiling  water  8Uj>plied,  and  the  mix- 
ture heated  over  a  flame  until  it  begins  to  boil.  It  is  repeatedly  stirred 
while  allowed  to  cool,  and  passed  throuph  a  filter,  which  is  afterwards 
washed  two  or  three  times  with  boiling  water  and  coUected  in  a  large 
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capsule.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  until  it  has  a 
feebly  acid  reaction,  and  is  then  concentrated  on  the  water-bath  to  a 
volume  of  10-15  cc.  Uric  acid  begins  to  separate  at  this  point  in 
crystals,  which  are  often  of  a  beautiful  white  colour. 

The  best  plan  is  to  continue  evaporating,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
fluid  remaining,  until  the  point  is  reached  when  uric  acid  begins  to  separate  from 
the  hot  solution. 

The  fluid  is  now  allowed  to  cool  for  an  hour,  when  the  separation 
of  uric  acid  will  be  completed.  The  precipitate  is  brought  upon  a 
Lud wig's  filter  arranged  with  glass-wool.  This  instrument  consists  of 
a  glass  tube  about  14  cm.  long  and  2  cm.  in  diameter  in  its  upper 
point,  growing  rapidly  narrower  below,  and  constricted  to  little  more 
than  capillary  calibre  at  a  point  4  cm.  from  its  lower  end  (fig.  139). 
The  lower  end  is  cut  off  obliquely.  The  tube  is  packed  from  the  point 
of  constriction  upwards  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  broad  part  with 
glass-wool,  which  is  best  introduced  by  means  of  a  slender  glass  rod, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  obstruction  is  densest  below,  and  less 
compact  as  it  proceeds  upwards. 

To  facilitate  this,  the  glass-wool  with  which  the  funnel  is  to  be  blocked  may  be 
previously  moistened  with  a  little  rother. 

The  author  prefers  asbestos  to  glass- wool  It  answers  the  purpose  well, 
and  does  not  irritate  the  skin. 

The  upper  end  of  the  instrument  is  closed  with  a  ground-glass 
stopper. 

When  arranged  with  glass-wool  as  described,  the  whole  is  dried  at  no** 
C,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

The  filter  is  fixed  in  a  suitable  support,  and  the  fluid  with  the  uric 
acid  precipitate  is  placed  upon  it.  The  filtrate  is  used  to  wash  out 
the  uric  acid  from  the  capsule  in  which  it  was  formed,  and  this  is 
repeated  until  no  trace  of  the  uric  acid  is  left  in  the  latter,  the  whole 
having  been  placed  on  the  filter.  Finally,  the  latter  is  washed  repeatedly 
with  a  little  water,  and  best  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  after  which  the 
filter  and  precipitate  together  are  dried  at  100*  C.  They  are  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and  small  quantities  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  added  in 
three  portions  of  about  2  or  3  cc,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  removed  by 
the  addition  of  aether,  and  the  filter  dried  at  no''  C.  until  it  attains 
a  constant  weight.  The  diflbrence  between  this  weight  and  that  of  the 
filter  as  previously  ascertained  expresses  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the 
quantity  of  urine  taken.  The  dried  filter  containing  the  uric  acid  may 
be  conveniently  weighed  by  placing  it  in  the  scale  upon  a  little  triangular 
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glass  support  of  known  weight  and  hollowed  into  a  suitable  angle,  iu 
which  the  thin  end  of  the  filter  rests.  The  disturbing  oscillation  of  the 
latter  in  the  scale-pan  may  be  prevented  in  this  way. 

Hophini  Method,^^ — This  method  is  preferable  to  that  of  Ltidung  and 
ScUkowski,  To  loo  cc.  of  urine,  powdered  ammonium  chloride  is  added  to 
saturation.  For  this  purpose  30  grms.  [50  grms.  (Hopkins)]  will  suffice. 
The  mixture  should  be  stirred  occasionally  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool 
place  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then  filtered  through  a  thin  filter 
paper,  and  the  precipitate  thereon  is  washed  three  or  four  times  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  the  filter  expressed,  and  the 
precipitate  rinsed  off  with  a  little  boiling  water  into  a  porcelain  saucer, 
treated  with  5  cc.  of  dilute  (one-fourth)  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to 
one-half  its  bulk  on  the  water-bath,  allowed  to  cool,  passed  through  a 
Ludwig's  filter  of  known  weight,  and  the  process  described  on  p.  353 
gone  through.  The  increase  of  weight  is  that  of  the  uric  acid  in  100  cc. 
of  urine.  The  procedure  differs  from  that  of  Hopldns  only  in  substituting 
an  estimation  by  weight  for  that  of  titration  with  potassium  permanga> 
nate.  Weighing  gives  more  accurate  results.  Two  estimations  should 
be  made  and  the  mean  taken.  This  method,  besides  being  simpler  than 
that  of  Ludmg  and  Salkoxoalci,  avoids  the  ambiguity  occasionally  involved 
in  the  latter  by  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide. 

A  healthy  adult  excretes  0.2-1.0  grm.  of  uric  acid  with  the  urine  in 
twenty- four  hours,  or,  according  to  Herter  and  Smith, ^^  o-5-o«75  gnn. 
The  quantity  is  increased  in  health  by  an  abundant  animal  diet,  and 
pathologically  in  fever,  leuksBmia  (FleiscJier  and  Penzoldt,  Bohland  and 
Sehurz^^'\  pernicious  anaemia,  and  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
with  obstructed  respiration.^*®  A  series  of  observations  which  the  author 
has  made  with  the  Salkowski-Ludtoig  method  in  a  case  of  diabetes  gave 
the  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  as  between  0.9400  and  1.48 14  grm., 
and  this  quantity  was  not  diminished  by  the  administration  of  alkalies ; 
and  a  marked  increase  was  noted,  while  haemorrhage  lasted,  in  a  case 
of  scurvy.^*^ 

The  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  diminished  in  a  number  of  chronic 
affections,  such  as  nephritis,  gout  (after  the  acute  paroxysm),  diabetes, 
and  chronic  arthritis.  A  diminution  was  also  found  by  v,  Bamberger  ^^ 
in  a  case  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Salkowski  and  Spilker^^ 
have  observed  that  taking  alkali  internally  is  followed  by  a  fall  in  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine ;  and  in  sick  children  the  use  of  alcohol 
has  a  similar  effect  (r.  Jdksch).^'^  An  increase  has  been  noted  in  feeding 
with  thymus  gland.^^^  The  observations  of  Kulmau  ^^  and  others  have 
shown  that  the  white  blood  corpuscles  are  instrumental  in  the  elaboration 
of  uric  acid. 

Finally,  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  condition  in  which,  with  emacia- 
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tion  and  certain  subjective  symptoms,  as  hypochondriasis,  &c.,  is  asso- 
ciated an  enormous  increase  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  as  the  only 
objective  manifestation,  and  such  cases  undoubtedly  constitute  what  is 
called  the  uric  acid  diathesis.*** 

XVIII.  Urea  and  Total  Nitrogren.— By  far  the  greater  part— about 
90  per.  cent — of  the  nitrogen  taken  in  with  the  food  is  eliminated  as  urea. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  there  are  in  the  urine  other 
nitrogenous  compounds,  such  as  uric  and  hippuric  acids,  and  other 
amido-acids,  and  ammonia  salts,  but  the  great  bulk  of  nitrogenous  waste 
is  removed  in  the  form  of  urea.  Of  this  body  32-40  grms.  are  daily 
excreted  by  a  healthy  man,  but  its  quantity  varies  considerably  under 
physiological,  and  still  more  under  morbid  conditions. 

Amongst  diseases,  fever  and  diabetes  are  attended  with  increased 
elimination  of  urea.  [Front  **^  has  described  a  morbid  condition  which 
he  calls  azoturia^  and  which  he  ascribes  to  an  excessive  formation  of 
urea.]  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  diminished  in  chronic  affections 
accompanied  by  malnutrition  and  in  diseases  involving  the  proper  struc- 
ture of  the  liver,  where  it  is  elalK)rated  (Schr<">f!er), 

The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  is  lessened  by  taking  alcohol  in  the  case  of 
children  (r.  Jaktch).^'^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increased  excretion  of 
urea  in  children  during  the  febrile  period  of  lobar  pneumonia  (v.  Jakseh).^^ 
Bemabei^^  has  observed  a  diminished  excretion  (hvpoazoturia)  as  a  constant 
occurrence  in  chronic  alcoholism. 

Variations  in  the  output  of  urea  are  an  expression  of  changes  in  nitro- 
genous metabolism  generally,  and  as  such  possess  the  highest  clinical 
interest  It  would  bo  well  if  we  could  measure  the  quantity  of  that 
body  in  the  urine  at  any  given  time,  but  the  processes  by  which  this 
can  ]je  done  are  not  available  for  clinical  purposes.  The  best  and  most 
satisfactory  procedure  is  to  estimate  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  by 
KjeldahVs  method. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  in  the 
course  of  twenty -four  hours  may,  however,  be  effected  by  Hufner's^^ 
method.  In  this  the  urea  is  decomposed  by  means  of  alkaline  hypo- 
bromites,  and  the  nitrogen  given  ofif  as  a  gas  is  collected,  whilst  the 
carbonic  acid  combines  with  caustic  soda  present.  The  apparatus 
required  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure.  It  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  stout  glass  of  100  cc.  contents  (b),  expanding  at  its  middle, 
and  connected  below  by  means  of  a  binder  and  tight-fitting  tap  with  a 
smaller  tube  (a),  also  of  glass,  which  holds  about  5  cc.  It  is  important 
that  the  capacity  of  the  latter,  which  serves  to  receive  the  urine, 
together  with  that  of  the  perforation  in  the  tap,  shall  be  accurately 
known.     To  this  end  the    apparatus  is  carefully  washed  with  water 
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ri&Hed  out  with  alcohol,  and  dried.     The  tap  is  opeiie<l,  and  mercm 
poured  into  the  lower  vessel  so  as  to  overflow  into  the  upper  oni 
tap  is  now  closed,  the  overflow  of  mercury  nhove  it  poured  off,  and  1 
contents  of  A  removed  and  weighed  in  a  vessel  whose  own  weight  £ 
known.     The  result  divided  hy  the  ap,  gr.  of  mercury  (13.59)  gives  t 


cubic  contents  of  the  tube  a.  This  must  be  verified  by  reijeating  thej 
process,  and  if  the  capacity  ascertained  should  vary  each  time,  the  meattfl 
must  be  taken.     It  should  be  calculated  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

In  oaseB  where  the  method  of  weighiDp;  caoDOt  be  coDvenientlj  carried  oat, 
tha  capacitj  ut  the  vessel  destined  to  hold  the  urine  may  bo  ascertaiaed  with 
great  acouracj  thus  ;— This  portion  of  the  apparatns  is  filled  with  a  watery  boIu- 
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tion  o(  some  aniliDe  dye  which  is  Dot  taken  up  by  chloroform,  the  apparatus 
washed  ont  with  ohlorofonn,  and  the  tinted  water  together  with  the  chloroform, 
in  which  little  or  none  of  the  dje  di^iEolvea,  is  placed  in  an  accnratelj  graduated 
burette.  The  chloroform  is  allowed  to  settle  and  the  qnant.ity  of  the  aniline 
fluid  in  the  burette  ia  read  off.  This  process  should  be  gone  through  at  least 
three  times,  and  the  mean  is  taken  of  the  ascertained  results,  which,  however, 
nsnally  agree  well. 

'Hie  renifliniiig  parta  of  the  appamtua  are  a  gloss  bowl  (c)  fitting  by  a 
caoutchouc  stopper  in  its  bottom  upon  the  upper  extremity  of  b,  and  a 
glass  ttibe  30-40  cm.  in  length,  2  cm.  wide,  and  accurately  graduated  in 
0.1  cm.  unite  of  capacity. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  urea  is  formed  either  by  previous 
analysis,  or,  better,  by  inference  from  the  ap.  gr.  of  the  urine,  and  the 
latter  diluted  in  such  n  way  that  a  specimen  ahall  contain  not  more  than 
I  per  cent  urea.  The  vessel  A,  whose  capacity  is  accurately  known,  is 
filled  by  means  of  a  long  fumiel  with  urine,  the  well-grensed  tap  cloaed, 
and  tile  bulbous  vessel  b  washed  well  with  water,  ao  as  to  remove  all 
trace  of  urine  from  ita  surface.  Another  tube,  a]>out  half  a  metre  long, 
may  be  interposed  between  the  upper  end  of  b  and  the  bowl  (c),  with 
the  object  of  prolonging  the  contact  between  the  column  of  urine  and 
the  hy]»bromil«,  and  so  securing  its  complete  decomposition. 

A  freali  solution  of  hypobromite  is  then  made  in  the  following 
manner : — 100  grms.  of  caustic  aoda  are  dissolved  in  250  cc.  of  water, 
the  mixture  allowed  to  cool,  and  35  cc.  of  bromine  added.  The  solution 
must  be  freshly  prepared  for  use,  withheld  from  the  light,  and  kept  in 
a  cool  place.  Tlie  concentrated  fluid  so  prepared  gives  better  results 
than  the  more  diluted  reagent  formerly  in  use  {Pfiiger  and  Selientk)y^ 
With  the  vessel  c  in  position,  b  is  entirely  tilled  with  the  above  solution, 
and  n  eoncontrated  solulii>n  of  common  salt  is  jwured  into  c  to  a  depth 
of  I  cm.  The  graduated  tube  D  is  likewise  filled  ivith  the  common  salt 
solution,  cure  being  taken  to  exclude  aii-bubbles,  and  inverted  in  c  over 
the  laijering  extremity  of  b,  which  piojects  into  the  solution  of  common 
salt  contained  in  that  vessel.  It  is  fixed  by  a  clamp  in  tliis  position. 
Distilled  water  may  be  substituted  for  the  salt  solution. 

The  tap  is  now  opened.  The  relatively  heavier  hypobromite  solution 
sinks,  and  aa  it  doea  so  a  rapid  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  and  lasts 
for  15-30  niinutea.  The  nitrogen  formed  coUeeta  in  the  graduated  tube, 
and  when  it  h»a  ceased  to  be  given  off,  the  latter  is  cloaed  with  the 
thumb  and,  alill  inverted,  placed  in  a  cylinder  of  pure  water.  It  is 
there  held  with  a  clamp,  and  ia  depressed  as  mucli  as  posaible  for  a 
space  of  fifteen  minutes.  After  that  it  is  raised  with  wooden  forceps 
until  the  fluid  in  the  tube  and  that  in  the  cylinder  stand  at  tlie  same 
level.  The  volume  of  contained  gaa  is  then  read  ofl^  and  the  barometric 
pressure  and  temperature  are  noted  at  the  same  time. 
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From  the  volume  of  nitrogen  obtained  in  this  manner  the  weight  in 
grammes  of  the  urea  taken  may  be  deduced  by  the  following  formula : — 

354.3.  760(1+0.003660 
Where 

G  =  weight  of  urea  in  grammes. 

V  =  volume  of  gas  generated  (in  cc). 

t  =  temperature. 

h  =  barometric  record. 

h'  =  tension  of  water- vapour  at  temperature  t. 

The  j>ercentage  of  urea  is  expressed  by  the  product  of  G  x  100 
divided  by  the  volume  of  urine  analysed.  The  number  354.3  is  sub- 
stituted in  the  equation  for  372.7,  since  it  has  been  found  that  from 
I  grm.  of  urea  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen,  namely,  372.7  cc,  is 
never  obtained  in  this  way,  and  that  the  num]:)er  chosen  more  aptly 
represents  the  fact. 

The  value  of  b'  will  be  found  in  Bunsen's  tables,  from  which  the 
following  figures  are  extracted. ^^^  They  express  in  millimetres  the 
tension  of  water-vapour  at  the  corresponding  temperatures,  which  are 
those  most  commonly  existent : — 


lo^'C. 

.    .    9.165 

14"  c. 

.     .  11.908 

18' c. 

•    •  15.357 

22'' c. 

.    .  19.659 

11'' C. 

•     .    9.792 

15**  C. 

.     .  12.699 

19' c. 

.    .  16.346 

23'' c. 

.     .  2a888 

la'^C. 

•     •  10.457 

16'  C. 

.    .  13.536    20' c. 

•   .  17.391 

24"  c. 

.     .  22.1S4 

13**  c. 

.    .  II. 162 

17  c. 

.    .  14.421 

2r  c. 

.    .  18.495 

25''C. 

•    •  23.550 

To  carry  on  such  investigations  uninterruptedly,  at  least  two  sets  of 
apparatus  should  be  available.  The  researches  of  Pfliiger^^  and  his 
pupils  have  shown  that  the  results  obtained  are  not  entirely  accurate, 
but  sufficiently  approximate.  The  method  has  the  advantage  over 
others  presently  to  be  described,  that  it  can  be  carried  out  quickly. 
Moreover,  the  object  of  a  clinical  investigation  is  less  often  to  ascer- 
tain the  ])recise  quantity  of  urea  than  to  determine  its  variations  at 
different  times,  and  this  purpose  the  method  admirably  fulfils. 
Huppert^^*  has  shown  that  by  this  process  one  can  ascertain  approxi- 
mately the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  urine,  provided 
that  the  uncorrected  number  rej)resentinj(  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  as 
obtained  by  Hiifner's  method,  be  multiplied  by  1.136.  In  the  case  of 
a  febrile  urine  the  factor  is  1.18.  Recently  a  number  of  other  apparatus 
of  the  same  kind  have  been  em  ployed.  ^*^''  That  of  Lange  seems  specially 
serviceable.'''^ 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  urea  may  also  be  effected  by  Liebig's 
titration  method,  as  modified  by  Pfliiger.  It  will  be  found  described 
at  length  in  the  systematic  works  of  Huppert^  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  Leube- 
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Scdkowski.^^  The  method  of  Mumer  and  Sjoqvist  ^  is  also  a  good  one, 
but  the  figures  derived  by  it  are  a  little  too  high. 

To  estimate  exactly  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  obtainable  from  the 
urinary  products,  other  methods  are  needed,  as  those  of  Will-  Varrentrapp 
and  J,  KjeldahL"^ 

l^eldahl's  Method. — Five  cc  of  urine  are  placed  in  a  Kjeldahl  flask, 
a  little  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  is  added,  and  then  lo  cc  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  is  heated  over  a  flame  until  all  its  colour 
has  disappeared.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  poured  carefully  into  a 
flask  of  about  a  litre  capacity;  40  cc.  of  a  solution  of  potassium  sul- 
phide (40  grms.  to  the  litre  of  water)  are  first  added,  and  afterwards 
80  cc.  of  a  solution  of  nitrogen-free  sodium  hydrate  (270  grms.  to  the 
litre).     The  flask  is  then  stoppered. 

Gunning^ »  mixtore  (see  p.  363)  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Oxidation 
occurs  then  more  rapidly,  and  the  addition  of  potassium  sulphide  is  unnecessary. 
It  has  the  following  composition  :  10  grms.  pure  potassium  sulphate,  a  5  grm. 
cupric  sulphate,  and  1 5  cc  pure  sulphuric  acid.  Powdered  talc  may  be  added  to 
diminish  the  force  of  decomposition. 

Two  or  three  pieces  of  metallic  zinc  are  introduced,  the  fluid  boiled 
without  shaking,  and  distillation  effected.  The  ammonia  driven  off*  is 
led  into  a  known  quantity  of  ^-normal  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  remnins  coloured  with  May's  litmus  tincture  and  titrated 
with  ^-normal  soda  solution.  The  number  of  cc.  of  ^-normal  acid  solution 
required  to  neutralise  the  ammonia  produced,  multiplied  by  0.0035,  gives 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  5  cc,  and  this  multiplied  by  20  gives  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine. 

The  apparatus  required  is  shown  in  fig.  141  ;  A  leads  on  and  b  leads 
off*  the  current  of  cold  water.  The  ^-normal  sulphuric  acid  solution 
(of  which  30  cc.  generally  suffices)  is  supplied  to  the  receiver  flask  in 
porcelain  beads.  At  the  end  of  distillation,  that  is,  when  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  fluid  in  the  distillation  flask  has  been  driven  off*,  and  the 
boiling  mixture  begins  to  effervesce,  the  beads  and  retort  tube  are  rinsed 
out  with  water,  and  titration  performed.  Two  estimations  should  be 
made. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  determine  the  amount  of  urea  with  reference 
to  the  total  excretion  of  nitrogen,  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  appli- 
cation separately  of  Mom&i'B  and  KjelddliVa  methods. 

The  qualitative  tests  for  urea  are  described  in  the  chapter  on  Blood 
(p.  79).  In  connection  with  urine  they  possess  but  little  practical 
interest. 

XIX.  Kreatinin. — The  formation  of  krcatinin  has  been  shown  to  ])e 
intimately  associated  with  the  decomposition  of  muscle- substance,  and 
the  quantity  produced  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  fleshrmeat 


ci)n^ume<l  as  food,  and,  under  certain  ciKumstani-'es,  to  the  muBcle-vastB  1 
withiu  the  body.  Under  these  circumstaucea  muscle  containB  kreatiii,  J 
which  is  changed  into  kreatinin  as  it  \iBSsea  through  the  body. 


I 


This  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  a  clinical  ittference  is  dmwn  fromil 
the  observation  of  an  incrense  or  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  kreatinin^ 
secreted.     Hitherto  such  inferences  as  were  possible  have  hod  but  i 
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limited  application  to  the  purposes  of  diagnosis.  They  are  insufficiently 
based,  and  rest  for  the  most  part  on  the  experience  of  individual  cases. 
According  to  Neubauer,^'^  the  quantity  excreted  by  a  healthy  man  is 
about  I  gmi.  According  to  Pouchet,^'^^  it  is  i  grm.  in  the  case  of  the 
male,  0.75  grm.  in  that  of  the  female,  while  kreatinin  is  altogether 
absent  from  the  urine  of  sucklings.  This  point,  however,  is  contested 
by  Grocco,^"^^ 

An  increase  in  the  output  of  kreatinin  has  been  observed  in  acute 
diseases  of  all  kinds  while  attended  with  fever,  and  in  diabetes 
(Senator),^'^  and  a  diminution  in  chronic  nephritis  and  diabetes  insipidus, 
in  convalescence  after  acute  diseases,  in  chlorosis,  anaemia,  tuberculosis, 
and  marasmus,*^*  and  as  a  consequence  of  insufficient  feeding. ^'^ 

Kreatinin  is  a  base  which  forms  highly  characteristic  compounds  with 
acids,  such  as  phosphotungstic  and  phosphomolybdic,  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric,  and  with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals. 

Qualitative  Tests, — Kreatinin  may  be  detected  directly  in  the  urine 
by  the  methods  of  Wajl^'^^  and  Jaffe.^'^ 

WeyVs  Test, — For  the  apj)HcAtion  of  this  test  the  urine  should  be 
freed  from  acetone  by  distillation  (p.  346).  A  freshly  prepared  and 
very  dilute  solution  of  nitroprusside  of  soda  and  caustic  potash  is  added. 
If  kreatinin  be  present,  the  fluid  will  take  a  ])eautiful  red  colour  (like 
that  produced  in  LegaVs  test  for  acetone),  which  soon  disappears,  and 
does  not  return  with  the  further  addition  of  acetic  acid. 

Jaffe^s  Test. — A  fairly  concentrated  solution  of  picric  acid  and  a  little 
caustic  i>ota8h  are  added  to  the  urine.  If  the  fluid  l)e  heated,  the 
presence  of  kreatinin  will  be  shown  by  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  red 
coloration.  Acetone  and  grape-sugar  yield  a  similar  reaction.  Picric 
acid  with  caustic  potash  alone  gives  a  sli<(ht  red  colour. 

Quantitative  Estimation.  —  Kreatinin  forms  with  zinc  chloride  a 
double  salt  of  slight  solubility,  and  this  proj>erty  is  made  the  basis  of 
the  quantitative  method,  which  was  first  devised  by  Neulnxuer  ^"^^  and 
modified  by  Salkowski.^''^ 

Two  hundred  cc.  of  urine  are  mixed  with  a  little  milk  of  lime  until 
the  fluid  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  This  is  to  precipitate  phosphoric 
acid.  A  solution  of  calcium  chloride  is  added  until  a  precipitate  ceases 
to  form.  The  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  half-an-hour,  after  which 
the  precipitate  is  filtered  ott*  and  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  and 
the  filtrate  and  washings  (acidulated  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid)  are 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  To  the  residue 
is  added  50-100  cc.  of  78  jier  cent,  alcohol;  the  mixture  is  well  stirred 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  several  (6-8)  hours;  then  it  is 
filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  (which,  if  alkaline,  must  be  rendered  acid 
with  acetic  acid)  10-15  ^^rops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  chloride 
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are  added.  The  latter  is  prepared  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  zinc  chloride  until  a  density  of  1.2  is  attained.  After  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  days  the  precipitate  is  brought  upon  a  filter  of 
known  weight,  and  the  filtrate  as  it  passes  through  is  constantly 
returned  to  wash  the  vessel  which  contained  the  precipitate.  When 
all  the  precipitate  has  been  brought  upon  the  filter  in  this  way,  it  is 
washed  with  90  per  cent,  alcohol  until  the  filtrate  shows  but  slight 
opalescence  with  silver  nitrate;  after  which  it  is  dried  to  a  constant 
weight  at  100**  C.  One  grm.  kreatinin-zinc-chloride  corresponds  to 
0.6242  grm.  kreatinin.  The  amount  of  kreatinin  in  the  quantity  of 
urine  taken  may  therefore  be  known  by  multiplying  the  quantity  of 
kreatinin-zinc-chloride  obtained  by  0.6242."° 

Kolisch^^  suggests  that  kreatinin  may  be  precipitated  by  corrosive 
sublimate  from  the  urine,  and  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  precipitate 
estimated  by  KjddahVs  process;  from  this  the  quantity  of  kreatinin 
may  be  deduced. 

Kreatin,  which  is  closely  related  to  kreatinin,  does  not  occur  as  such  in  the 
urine,  but  it  is  readily  formed  from  kreatinin  in  alkaline  fluids.  Hence  it  follows 
that  alkaline  urine  should  not  be  employed  clinically  for  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  kreatinin. 

XX.  Xanthin  Substances. — In  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned 
at  p.  355,  human  urine  contains  certain  other  nitrogenous  organic  com- 
pounds, by  means  of  which  nitrogen  is  also  eliminated  from  the  system. 
Amongst  these  are  betain,  hypoxanthin  (sarkin),  xanthin,  and  xanthokrea- 
tinin.  The  occurrence  of  these  substances  is  without  great  clinical 
significance  at  present.  Certain  basic  substances  have  recently  been 
isolated  from  urine  by  precipitation  with  phosphotungstic  acid  {Thudi" 
chum  ^%  such  as  urochrome,  urotheobromin,  omichol,  and  reducin.  The 
physiological  action  of  these  substances  is  not  yet  known. 

Salomon'^  has  proved  that  hypoxanthin  is  a  normal  constituent  of 
urine,  and  so  also  are  carnin,  ^uanin,  paraxanthin,  and  heteroxanthin. 
The  relations  recently  shown  to  exist  between  cell  nuclei  and  the  nuclein 
bases  (xanthin,  guanin,  hypoxanthin,  adenin)  \^Ko8ser\  confer  a  clinical 
significance  upon  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  substances  of  the  xanthin 
group.  This  quantitative  estimation  is  effected  best  by  the  process  of 
Kru{jer  and  Wulff.^^  In  this  process  the  uric  acid  and  xanthin  sub- 
stances are  precipitated  together  from  one  portion  of  the  urine  by 
means  of  cupric  sulphate  and  sodium  bisulphide,  and  the  total  nitrogen 
estimated  by  KjeldahVs  method ;  while  from  another  portion  the  uric 
acid  is  estimated,  its  nitrogenous  constituent  computed,  and  this  deducted 
from  the  result  in  the  first  case ;  the  difference  shows  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  derived  from  the  xanthin  bases,  and  from  this  the  quantity  of 
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tlie  latter  in  a  given  volume  of  urine  is  deduced.  The  detiiiia  are  as 
foUowa  : — 100  cc.  of  urine  are  taken,  and  the  uric  acid  is  determined  by 
Hopkins'  method.  Two  ustimations  should  be  made,  and  the  moan  result 
divided  by  thmo.  This  gives  the  ijUttntity  of  nitrogen  combined  as  uric 
acid.  Another  100  cc  freed  from  albumin  is  bested  to  boiling,  and  to 
it  is  added  10  cc.  of  a  50  per  cent,  aodium  bisulpbide  solution  and  10 
cc.  of  a  13  per  cent  cupric  sulphate  solution,  when  tbe  mixture  is  again 
boiled.  Five  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  barium  chloride  solution  are  next  added. 
The  resulting  precipitate  i.s  allowed  to  stand  for  two  hours,  liltered  off, 
washed  with  boiled  water  at  60'  C,  and  submitted  to  Kjeliiahl's  process 
(see  p.  359).  Kiiifffr&nd  WitljI'asfi  Gunnings  mixture  (see  p.  359).  The 
quantity  of  nitrogen  derived  less  that  ascertained  as  the  component  of 
uric  acid,  belongs  to  the  xanthin  substances,  and  this  midtiplied  by 

—7 — —  or  2. 755  gives  the  absolute  amount  of  the  latter  in  1 00  cc.  of 
urine.  A  mixture  in  equal  quantities  of  xanthin,  guanin,  hypoxanthin, 
paraxanthin,  hetoroxantbin,  and  carnin,  contains  36,195  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen.  Further  e.tperience  is  needed  to  show  the  relation  between 
the  eliminntion  of  these  l>odiea  and  definite  diseased  states.'*'  Already 
many  interesting  particidars  have  been  recorded,"" 

It  tnsy  be  mentioned  tliac  Ditrogen  is  set  free  in  the  Bjitem  nnder  cerT.oin 
circumstatiaes,  as  sfler  the  ingestion  of  calcfuni  hjdrate  in  tlie  (otoi  of  boHh  of 
carbonic  acid  {AM  snd  IKuirhtiul),"'  According  to  Ladmg  and  Sai-or  puerperal 
eclftmpaift  is  probably  due  to  the  formailon  of  carbamates  within  tbe  body  of  acid. 

XXI.  Ptomaines  (Putrefaction  Bases)  Intlie  Urine.— It  would 

appear  from  the  investigHtions  of  Fmirliet^™  that  healthy  urine  contains 
traces  of  certain  toxic  suljstauces  of  an  alkaloid  character,  and  according 
to  tbe  researches  of  Binichard,^^  Lipiiie,  and  fruecin,"*  these  bodies 
are  more  abundant  under  morbid  conditions.  They  were  found  by 
A.  Vil/irr»'"'  as  an  invariable  manifestation  in  meaflles,  diphtheria,  and 
pneumonia;  and  in  the  urine  of  cholera  A.  G.  /"oucAeC*"  discovered  an 
alkaloid  which  was  not  identical  with  that  observed  by  him  in  the  fieces 
"f  the  same  disease  (see  i>.  237).  Feltz'"  found  similar  bodies  in  tbe 
urine  of  cancer  patients,  and  Lepitie"^  in  that  of  pneumonia.  Soges  and 
Gnuvie  *°  observed  that  the  toxic  property  of  the  urine  was  lessened  in 
tbe  febrile  period  of  pneumonia  (retention  of  potAsb  salts !).  Ohacrvations 
of  this  kind  liave  lately  been  very  numerous.  Toxines  have  been  found 
in  the  urine  of  scarlatina  and  pneumonia  (Albu)  ;  in  gastric  cancer  and 
Aiidison's  disease  {Eical'l,  Jacuhseii) ;  ***  in  pleurisy,  influenza,  and 
cancer  (Gnffithg).^''  Bouekan)^'^  discovered  that  human  urine  actetl  as 
n  poison  when  injected  within  the  veins  of  animals  (rabbits),  and  he 
referred  the  effects  to  various  aulistances,  among  which   were  animal 
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alkaloids.      For  the  detection  of   the  urinary  alkaloids  the  following 
method  has  been  adopted  by  Tanret,  BoucJiardat,  and  Cardier :  *•• — 

To  the  urine  which  has  been  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  a  solution  of 
the  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium  is  added.  The  precipitate,  which 
contains  the  alkaloids,  is  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
substances,  as  albumin,  mucin,  and  uric  acid,  obtained  with  the  same 
reagent,  by  its  solubility  in  alcohol  at  a  warm  heat. 

Ch.  Botichard  rendered  the  urine  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  and 
derived  a  poisonous  body  as  an  sethereal  extract 

Pouchet  fixed  the  alkaloid  by  combination  with  tannic  acid,  and 
subsequently  precipitated  it  with  oxide  of  lead  from  alcoholic  solution. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  other  observers  mentioned  above  differed 
much  as  to  details.  They  will  be  found  described  at  length  in  the 
original  communications.  That  of  Brieger  (p.  182)  serves  best  for  the 
detection  of  animal  alkaloids  in  the  urine.  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
is  important  that  the  urine  be  previously  concentrated  in  vacuo.  Should 
no  result  be  obtained  with  this,  Gautier's  *"  method  may  next  be  tried. 
Finally,  the  Stas-Otto  method  may  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 
(See  p.  182.) 

The  diamines  of  the  urine  may  be  precipitated  as  benzoyl  compounds, 
and  best  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  potash.  Ban- 
mann  and  Udransky  **^  succeeded  in  separating  several  basic  derivatives, 
amongst  them  cadaverin  (pentamethylendiamine),  putrescin  (tetramethyl 
diamine),  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  third  diamine,  from  the  urine  of  a 
patient  with  cystinuria  and  vesical  catarrh.  Normal  urine  was  found 
to  be  free  from  these  bodies.  The  author  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  observing  the  occurrence  of  similar  poisonous  bases  in  the 
urine  of  health  and  disease,  and  he  has  found  that  normal  urine  and 
that  of  some  diseases,  notably  typhoid,  pneumonia,  leukaemia,  cystic 
pancreas,  and  Weil's  disease,*'*''*  hold  such  only  in  very  small  quantity. 
He  would  venture  to  make  some  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  engaged  with  similar  researches.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  well 
to  follow  the  example  of  Brieger^  Baumann^  and  v.  Udrarisky^  and  with- 
hold the  name  of  alkaloids  from  the  bodies  (diamines)  alluded  to,  which 
are  derived  from  the  system  under  morbid  conditions,  because  all  that 
have  been  recognised  as  yet  are  simply  diamines,  and  because  none  yet 
examined  exhibit  tlie  characteristic  property  of  alkaloids,  namely,  the 
pyridin  radicle.  Next,  it  would  be  desirable  to  discriminate  between 
the  physiological  bases  of  the  urine  (kreatinin,  reducin,  <^'c.),  which  belong 
normally  to  the  fluid,  and  those  which  are  associated  only  with  certain 
diseased  states.  It  is  not  intended  to  ini})ly  that  the  physiological  bases 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  disease 
or  of  poisoning.     (See  below.)     Experience  is  not  wanting  to  make  it 
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8cem  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  retention,  and  still  more 
the  increased  formation,  of  such  physiological  products  in  certain  dis- 
eases may  induce  symptoms  of  the  gravest  character,  and  greatly  imperil 
the  life  of  the  patient 

Again,  it  would  appear  that  in  certain  acute  affections  specific  sub- 
stances of  a  toxic  character,  not  observable  in  normal  urine,  may  be 
excreted  ^vith  that  fluid.  Undoubtedly  the  matter  is  somewhat  obscure. 
The  author's  views  may  be  stated  as  follows.***  It  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish : — 

(i.)  Clinical  (morbid)  symptoms  depending  upon  the  retention  of 
the  physiological  bases  (and  under  this  heading  would  come  uraemia) 
and  certain  of  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  (retentioji-toxicosis). 

(2.)  Clinical  symptoms,  referable  to  the  presence  of  basic  products, 
which  are  formed  in  the  system  (blood,  &c.)  in  disease  and  eliminated 
with  the  urine  (noso-toxicosia).  [Bru8chetti?ii^  has  conveyed  tetanus 
to  animals  (rats  and  rabbits)  by  injecting  the  urine  of  patients  suffering 
from  that  disease — a  fact  which  would  make  it  appear  that  the  poison 
of  tetanus  is  eliminated  by  the  urine.] 

(3.)  Clinical  symptoms  which  are  caused  by  the  formation  of  toxic 
basic  substances  from  morbid  matter,  such  as  pathological  fluids  lodged 
in  certain  parts  of  the  system.  Such  bases  are  absorbed,  and  then  give 
rise  to  manifestations  of  severe  poisoning.  Under  this  heading  would 
come  the  collective  symptoms  of  ammonisemia  (see  p.  89),  and  others 
which  follow  the  absorption  of  gangrenous  pus  (auto-toxicosis).  The 
latter  are  sometimes  characterised  by  the  presence  of  guanin,**  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  formation  of  toxalbumins  has  much  to  do  with 
them.  These  may  readily  be  detected  by  the  methods  of  Brieger  and 
Fraenkeh^' 

(4.)  Clinical  symptoms,  and  consequently  morbid  types,  induced  by 
the  action  of  toxic  bases  taken  into  the  system  with  the  food,  such  as 
the  poison  of  sausages  and  cheese,  p.  181  {exogenic  toxicosis). 

These  distinctions  are  based  partly  upon  clinical  observation  and 
partly  upon  experiments  on  animals.  They  will  serve  as  a  scheme  for 
the  further  elucidation  of  this  very  important  subject. 

If  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  result  of  observations  which 
are  not  yet  completed,  we  have  done  so  because  we  believe  that  the 
careful  investigation  of  the  urine  in  this  direction  will  throw  light 
upon  the  nature  of  some  diseases  which  are  at  present  not  sufliciently 
understood."**^ 

XXII.  The  Ferments  of  the  Urine.— The  appearance  in  the 
urine  of  a  body  resembling  pepsin  was  long  ago  established  by  v, 
Brilcke,^^  SaJili,  Leo,  Gehrig,  Stadelmann,  and  Patella  ***  made  similar 
experiments,  and  confirmed  the  presence  of  pepsin  in  the  urine.     It  has 
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been  asserted  that  trypsin  is  also  an  occasional  constituent  of  that  fluid, 
though  some  observers,  Leo^  Staddmann,  and  Griitzner,^^^  have  failed  to 
find  it. 

With  reference  to  the  pepsin  ferment  of  the  urine,  clinical  interest 
attaches  to  it  from  the  fact  that  it  is  absent  in  typhoid  and  carcinoma 
of  the  stomach,'"  and  according  to  some  observers  (3/^a,  Bdfanti  •**)  in 
nephritis. 

For  the  detection  of  pepsin  Sahli's  method  (adapted  from  those  of 
V.  Wittich  and  Griitzner)  may  be  employed.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
property  which,  as  v,  Wittich  originally  observed,  blood  fibrin  possesses 
of  readily  absorbing  that  body  from  solutions.  To  this  end  a  little 
pure  fibrin  is  placed  in  the  urine  and  allowed  to  rest  there  several 
hours.  It  is  then  removed,  placed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (.2  per 
cent),  and  the  mixture  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30-40*  C.  Any 
pepsin  present  is  precipitated  on  the  fibrin,  and  the  latter  is  slowly 
digested  in  the  acid  fluid. 

Diastatic  ferment  also  is  said  by  Hovoltachiner  and  Rosenberg  to  occur 
in  urine.***  The  researches  of  Breusing^^*  and  observations  made  by 
the  author  tend  to  show  that  the  ferment  in  question  is  in  many  cases 
not  diastase,  but  an  amylolytic  substance.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  author  has  frequently  determined  the  presence  of  diastase 
by  the  usual  methods,  both  in  health  and  disease.  So,  too,  Leo  ®*^  has 
found  diastase  both  in  healthy  and  in  morbid  urine. 

Milk-curdling  ferment  is  occasionally  present  in  the  urine  {HovoU- 
achiner,^^^  Boas^^^"^  Helices), 

As  to  whether  the  urine  contains  a  ferment  capable  of  decomposing 
iirea  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  opinions  differ.  On  the  one 
hand,  MuscvXus^^^  believes  that  he  has  isolated  such  a  ferment,  but 
Leube^^^  has  sought  for  it  in  vain  in  urine  which  was  actually  under- 
going ammoniacal  fermentation.*^ 

B.  Inorganic  Substances. — The  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
urine  are  for  the  most  part  salts  of  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  to  which  must  be  added  carlx)nate8,  silicates,  nitrates  and 
nitrites,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

1.  Chlorides. — The  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  and 
magnesium  ^^^^  are  found  in  the  urine,  and  of  these  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  chloride  of  sodium.  Of  this  salt  10-15  gi^^s.  are  voided 
by  a  healthy  man  in  twenty-four  hours;  but  its  quantity  is  greatly 
influenced,  even  in  disease,  by  the  supply  of  salt  taken  as  food. 

It  is  increased  by  an  abundant  diet  and  as  a  consequence  of  condi- 
tions which  determine  the  retention  of  chlorides  within  the  system ; 
and  diminished  in  fevers,  and  notably  in  croupous  pneumonia.*"  The 
elimination  of  chloride  of  sodium  has  also  been  observed  to  be  less  in 
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cases  of  chronic  nephi'itia,  and  aonietimea  in  cettaiu  iliaeiiscs  of  the 
stomach  {Gluzitieln)."' 

Detection  of  Ghloride*. — The  urine  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added.  A  caseous  precipitate  soluhle  in 
ammonia,  ioBoluble  in  nitric  ucid,  shows  the  presence  of  chlorides. 

QuanMalive  EstimcUiim  of  Cldorides. — Mohr't  method  is  to  treat  the 
urine  with  chromate  of  potash,  and  gmilually  add  nitrate  of  silver, 
when  all  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  silver  to  form  silver  chloride, 
and  the  occurrence  of  a  red  precipitate  (chromate  of  silver)  marks 
tlie  end  of  the  reaction.  Tlie  details  of  the  process  will  be  found  in 
works  on  urinary  chemistry.  Sa//.-oit'ii/r-t'« "=*  modification  of  Volkard'g'^ 
method  is  to  bo  preferred. 

When  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  is 
added  some  of  a  solution  of  suipho-cyanide  of  ammonium,  a  cunly 
white  precipitate  forms,  and  this,  like  cliioride  of  silver,  is  insoluble  iu 
nitric  acid,  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  the  fluid  also  contains  a  ferric  salt, 
a  blood-rod  colour  (ferrocyanide)  forms  at  the  moment  when  the  last 
of  the  silver  is  precipitated.  If  now  the  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium 
solution  is  of  a  known  degree  of  concentration,  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  silver  present  by  noting  tlie  point  at  which  the 
red  coloration  takes  place.  To  apply  this  principle  for  gauging  cldorides 
in  solution  to  the  fluid  containing  them,  a  aiiver  solution  of  a  dcfibit« 
degree  of  concentration  is  added  in  excess,  and  that  |)Ottion  nt  it  which 
is  not  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver  is  measured  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated above. 

The  following  solutions  are  needed  in  the  process  : — 

i.  Pure  tUtric  acid  of  1.2  sp.  gr. 

ii.  Cowentraleii  golulian  of  double  sulphate  of  iron  und  ammimia  free 
from  chlorine.  It  is  necessary  that  this  be  free  from  chlorine,  and  if 
not  already  so,  it  must  be  purified  by  crystallisation. 

iii.  Nitrate  of  silver  solution  ofdejinite  strength.  The  chemically  ]mre 
crystalline  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  29-075  grms. 
to  the  litre.  A  cc,  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  o.oi  grm.  of  chloride 
of  siHlium. 

iv.  Sulpho-ci/anide  of  ammonitti/nuilution.  This  should  be  of  such  a 
strength'^  that  25  cc.  shall  correspond  to  lo  cc.  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion. For  tliis  purpose  6.5-7  gnus,  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium  may 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  more  water  added  to  400  cc.  A  burette  is 
filled  with  the  solution  so  prepared. 

Titration  with  the  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium  solution  is  effected 
thus: — Ten  cc.  of  the  silver  solution  (iii.)  is  placed  in  a  flask  and 
diluted  with  water  to  too  cc ;  4  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (i.)  are  next  added, 
and  after  that  5  cc.  of  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  (ii.). 
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The  mixture  is  well  shaken  up,  and  sulpho-cyaiiide  of  ammonium  solu* 
tion  from  the  burette  is  carefully  added  until  a  slight  but  permanent  red 
coloration  appears.  The  process  is  repeated  several  times,  the  quantity 
of  the  reagent  employed  in  each  case  being  noted  and  the  mean  taken. 

In  accordance  with  the  result  obtained,  the  sulpho-cyanido  of  ammo- 
nium solution  is  diluted  to  such  a  point  that  25  cc.  shall  correspond  to 
10  cc.  of  the  silver  solution.  Thus,  if  the  terminal  reaction  (red  colour) 
occurs  after  the  addition  of  22  cc,  the  following  formula  may  be  ap- 
plied to  determine  the  volume  to  which  a  litre  of  the  solution  must  be 
diluted: — 22:  25  =  1000:  x,  and  a;  =1136. 3.  To  the  litre  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  therefore,  136.3  cc  of  water  must  be  added  in 
order  that  25  cc.  shall  correspond  to  10  cc.  of  the  silver  solution  (iii.). 

The  remainder  of  the  process  is  as  follows : — Ten  cc  of  urine  are 
measured  out  with  a  pipette  and  placed  in  a  graduated  flask  of  100  cc. 
capacity ;  50  cc.  of  w^ater  are  added,  and  then  successively  4  cc  of  the 
nitric  acid  (i.)  and  15  cc.  of  the  silver  solution  (iii.).  The  flask  is  closed 
with  a  glass  stopi)er,  and  well  shaken  up  until  a  precipitate  ceases  to 
form  and  the  fluid  tends  to  clear ;  the  flask  is  then  filled  to  the  mark 
100;  its  contents  passed  through  a  dry  paper  filter  and  received  into  a 
dried  measure  cylinder  or  a  flask  holding  80  cc  The  80  cc  of  fluid 
thus  obtained  are  poured  into  a  larger  flask  of  some  250  cc  capacity; 
5  cc  of  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  (ii.)  are  added,  and 
the  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium  solution  (iv.),  prepared  in  the  manner 
already  indicated,  is  gradually  supplied  from  a  burette,  until  the  terminal 
reaction  is  shown  on  shaking  the  fluid  by  a  faint  but  abiding  red  colora- 
tion. The  quantity  of  the  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium  used  to  efiect 
this  is  now  read  ofi*.  Experience  has  shown  that  15  cc  of  the  silver 
solution  is  more  than  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  chlorine  from  urine 
strongly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  that  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate 
remains  in  solution.  The  excess  of  silver  may  be  measured  volumetric- 
ally  by  means  of  the  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium  solution,  and  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  calculated  from  the  difference 

The  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  grammes  in  one  litre  of  the 
urine  may  be  ascertained  by  the  following  formula  : — 

Where 

X  =  the  quantity  of  NaCl  in  a  litre  of  urine  in  grms. 
R  =  the  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  solution  used  in  cc. 

The  formula  is  derived  thus  : — 

Ten  cc.  of  the  silver  solution  correspond  to  25  cc.  of  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  consequently  15  cc.  of  the  former  to  37.5  cc. 
of  the  latter.     For  100  cc.  of  the  fluid  examined,  therefore,  are  needed 
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37.5  cc.  of  the  sulpho-cyanide  solution  less  by  five-fourths  of  the  tottil 
quantity  of  the  latter  employed.  Since  80  cc.  of  the  titration  fluid, 
i.e.  sulpho-cyanide,  was  \ised,  consequently  100  cc,  being  the  volume 
of  the  original  fluid,  will  require  five-fourths  of  the  quantity  read  off 
(on  the  burette). 

Now  25  cc.  of  the  sulpho-cyanide  correspond  to  10  cc.  of  the  silver 
solution,  and  therefore  i  cc.  of  the  former  to  0.4  cc.  of  the  latter. 

One  cc.  silver  solution  corresponds  to  0.0 1  grm.  sodium  chloride ; 
0.4  cc.  silver  solution  corresponds  to  0.004  g^^^-  sodium  chloride. 

Therefore,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  chloride  in  the  volume  (10  cc.) 
of  urine  tested,  the  expression  [37. 5 -y  R]  must  be  multiplied  by  0.004, 
or  by  o.4  =  y\y  for  1000  cc.  (litre)  of  the  urine. 

2.  Sulphates. — Sulphuric  acid  is  present  in  the  urine  both  as 
simjile  (preformed)  sulphuric  acid  and  as  aether-sulphuric  (compound 
sulphuric)  acid  (see  p.  293).  The  combinations  of  the  latter  acid  have 
been  already  spoken  of.  Further,  the  urine  contains  sulphur  as  sulpho- 
cyanides,*'*-'^  hypo-sulphites  (thio-sulphates''®),  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(see  also  p.  373). 

The  total  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  by 
a  healthy  adult  under  oixlinary  conditions  of  diet  is  about  2  grms.,  of 
which  o.  I  grm.  is  in  the  form  of  sether-sulphuric  acid  compounds. 

Sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  and  calcium  sulj)hate8  are  found  in 
the  urine  (see  pp.  277,  281).  But  little  clinical  significance  attaches 
to  a  general  increase  or  diminution  in  the  output  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
disease.  Of  far  greater  imjwrt  are  changes  of  the  relative  quantities 
of  simple  and  of  SBther-sulphuric  acids  (see  p.  335). 

Thus  a  urine  rich  in  indigo  compounds  contains  little  of  the  pre- 
formed sulphuric  acid,  and  in  carbolic  acid  i)oisoning  this  may  entirely 
disappear. 

Defection  uf  Sim])le  Sulphuric  Add. — The  urine  is  filtered  if  turbid, 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  added. 
A  fine  precipitate,  barium  sulphate,  forms.  This  reaction  never  fjiils 
with  the  normal  fluid. 

Estimation  of  Simple  Sulphuric  Acid. — This  may  be  eflected  by 
detennining  first  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  present,  and  then 
that  of  ffther-sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the  methods  indicated  at 
p.  339.  The  difference  will  be  the  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid 
sought. 

Estimation  of  the  Total  Quantity  of  Sulphur. — Where  it  is  of  conse- 
quence to  ascertain  the  total  quantity  of  suljihur  in  the  urine,  the  best 
j)lan  is  to  evai)orate  the  alkaline  urine,  either  the  whole  or  a  known 
proj)ortion  of  it,  on  the  water-bath,  then  to  fuse  the  incinerated  residue 
with  saltpetre  and  soda  (Heffer^'--'),  to  extract  the  fused  mass  with 
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boiling  water,  and  to  proceed  further  as  directed  in  the  process  for 
determining  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  on  p.  340.  The  extract 
is  treated  with  barium  chloride,  and  the  sulphur  estimated  as  barium 
sulphate. 

3.  Phosphates. — The  phosphoric  acid  of  the  urine  is  combined 
partly  with  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium,  and  jmrtly  with  lime 
and  magnesia.  Being  a  tribasic  acid,  it  forms  three  classes  of  salts — 
acid,  neutral,  and  basic.  Of  these,  the  acid  phosphates  of  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths  and  the  neutral  and  basic  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  are 
soluble  in  the  urinary  fluid.  The  neutral  phosphates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  are  but  little  soluble  therein,  and  their  basic  phosphates  still 
less  so. 

Upon  this  fact  depends  the  deposition  of  phosphatic  sediment  when  the  urine 
is  boiled.  The  acid  and  neutral  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  changed  in 
the  process  into  the  insoluble  basic  salts.  The  phosphorus  salts  occur  partly  in 
solution  and  partly  as  a  crystalline  deposit  (see  pp.  276,  282). 

Two  to  three  grms.  of  phosphoric  acid  are  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours. 

According  to  Lennmcdmy^  the  amount  is  the  same,  in  proiK)rtion  to 
the  body  weight,  in  children  as  in  adults. 

It  appears,  especially  from  the  researches  of  French  authors, ^''^  that 
in  certain  morbid  states  the  phosphatic  constituent  undergoes  notable 
increase,  and  that  consequently  a  condition  of  phosphaturia,  analogous 
to  that  of  oxaluria,  may  properly  be  spoken  of ;  and  further,  that  this 
condition  may  take  the  place  of  glycosuria  in  diabetes.  The  subject, 
however,  is  still  under  discussion.  A  diminished  elimination  of  phos- 
phates was  observed  by  Stokvis  ^*  in  arthritis ;  and  r.  Jaksch,  unlike 
other  observers,  has  found  that  in  some,  though  not  all  cases  of  lobar 
pneumonia  amongst  children,  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  eliminated 
during  the  continuance  of  fever  was  increased  as  compared  with  the  non- 
febrile  period.^*^  Leiinmalm^  has  studied  this  subject  in  connection 
with  children. 

A  phosphatic  sediment  does  not  imply  phosphaturia/**'^  The  diagnosis 
of  this  condition  can  be  safely  based  only  upon  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid,  and  this  is  effected  best  by  Ne uhatier^ 8  ^^vcicihoA 
of  titration  with  a  solution  of  uranium  oxide  (see  below). 

Detection  of  Pho8})hates. — The  urine  is  treated  with  caustic  potash 
and  heated.  The  phosphates  are  precipitated  as  earthy  phosphates.  By 
the  addition  of  ammonia  they  may  be  precii»itated  without  heat. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  alkalies, 
the  urine  i^s  treateil  with  ammonia  and  filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  magne>ia  (a  mixture  of  sulj^hates  of  magnesia 
and  amm^onia)  is  added,  whereby  the  phosphates  are  precipitated  as 
triple  phosphate. 
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Another  method  is  to  treat  the  filtrate  (vide  supra)  with  acetic  acid, 
when  the  further  addition  of  uranium  sohition  yields  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate. 

Tiie  same  filtrate  with  perchloride  of  iron  solution  gives  a  white 
precipitate,  which  becomes  yellow  on  the  addition  of  more  of  the  per- 
chloride. 

Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid. — To  urine  which  contains  the  phos- 
phates as  acid  phosphates,  uranium  acetate  or  nitrate  is  added  in  solution 
until  an  excels  of  the  reagent  first  becomes  appreciable.  If  the  nitrate 
be  used,  free  nitric  acid  forms,  and  causes  a  part  of  the  precipitated 
uranium  phosphates  to  redissolve.  To  prevent  this,  in  practice  a  little 
sodium  acetiite  is  added  to  the  urine  before  titration  with  uranium 
nitrate.  As  an  indicator  a  little  tincture  of  cochineal  is  employed. 
Tliis  yields  a  green  precipitate  in  presence  of  a  uranium  salt  in  excess. 
[Instead  of  the  cochineal  fluid  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  (i  in 
lo)  may  l)e  used.  This  reagent  deposits  a  deejvbrown  precipitate  with 
a  mere  trace  of  a  uranium  salt] 

This  test,  however,  is  less  sensitive  in  presence  of  acetate  of  soda  than 
in  simple  watery  solutions.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  definite 
quantity  of  the  salt,  and  to  take  care  that  the  proportion  is  maintained 
in  preparing  the  titration  fluid. 

The  solutions  required  for  the  process  are  : — 

i.  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Soda, — A  hundred  grms.  of  acetate  of  soda 
are  dissolved  in  800  cc.  of  water,  100  cc.  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of 
acetic  acid  added,  and  the  mixture  made  up  to  a  litre.  Five  cc.  are 
employed  with  50  cc.  of  urine, 

ii.  Cochineal  Tincture/'^"^ — A  cold  infusion  is  made  of  a  few  grms.  of 
cochineal  in  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of  a  fluid  composed  of  3-4  part<<  of  water 
with  I  of  alcohol,  and  the  solution  filtered  for  use. 

iii.  Solution  of  Uranium  Oxide. — About  20.3  grms.  of  commercial 
uranium  oxide  purified  and  well  dried  is  dissolved  in  pure  acetic  acid, 
or  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  preparation 
made  up  to  a  litre.     Of  the  mixture  i  cc.  indicates  5  mgrms.  of  1*2^5. 

iv.  A  Solution  containing  a  Definite  Qua^itittj  of  Phosphoric  Acid. — 
Fifty  cc.  should  contain  precisely  o.i  grm.  P.jO...  The  preparation  is 
made  by  dissolving  10.085  grms.  of  neutral  phosphate  of  soda  in  a  litre 
of  wat<ir.  The  commercial  salt  should  be  crystallised  from  solution  to 
obtain  it  free  from  chlorine,  so  that  no  precipitate  forms  with  nitrate 
of  silver  and  nitric  acid.  The  crystals  are  then  placed  on  paper  in  a 
funnel,  the  neck  of  which  is  stop|)cd  with  glass  wool,  and  allowed  to 
«lry  there  until  the  mother  liquid  is  no  longer  found  to  adhere  to  them. 
A  known  weight  is  then  taken  and  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  and  a  portion 
of  the  powder  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
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finally  incinerated.  266  gmis.  of  sodium-pyropliosphate  (Xa^P^O-)  corre- 
spond to  716  grms.  Xa2HP04+ 12H2O.  Consequently  that  quantity 
of  the  dried  crystiils  which,  when  incinerated,  yields  266  grms.  corre- 
sponds to  716  grms.  of  pure  phosphate  of  soda. 

Titration  Process. — Fifty  cc.  of  the  phosphoric  acid  solution  (iv.)  are 
measured  into  a  flask,  5  cc.  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  (i.)  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  cochineal  tincture  are  added,  the  mixture  boiled,  and 
the  uranium  solution  (iii.)  gradually  supplied  until  the  mixture  becomes 
slightly  but  permanently  green  on  shaking.  In  the  process  a  high 
temperature  should  be  maintained,  to  promote  the  formation  of  uranium 
phosphates.  [When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  used  as  the  indicator, 
the  addition  of  the  uranium  solution  is  suspended  when  a  precipitate 
ceases  to  form.  The  fluid  is  again  heated,  and  a  drop  is  tested  by  adding 
to  it  a  drop  of  ferrocyanide  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  The  further  supply 
of  uranium  solution  is  regidated  by  the  earliest  appearance  of  a  brown 
colour  in  the  specimens  successively  tested.] 

The  uranium  solution  is  now  diluted,  according  to  the  quantity  found 
to  be  necessary,  as  above,  in  such  proportion  that  20  cc.  shall  just 
suflBce  for  the  titration  of  50  cc.  of  the  phosphoric  acid  solution. 

Now,  50  cc.  of  the  phosphoric  acid  sohition  represent  o.i  grm.  PgO^, 
and  consetiuently  20  cc.  of  the  diluted  uranium  solution  also  correspond 
to  o.  I  grm.  PoOr,. 

The  titration  process  is  rei)eated  with  the  urine  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  before  :  50  cc.  are  t^ken,  5  cc.  acetate  of  soda  and  a  little 
cochineal  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  and  the  terminal  reaction 
sought. 

Every  cubic  centimetre  of  the  uranium  oxide  solution  employed  in 
titration  represents  5  nigrnis.  VX)^  Hence  the  phosphoric  acid  con- 
tained in  50  cc.  of  urine  may  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  cubic  centimetres  of  uranium  oxide  solution  used  by  0.005.  The 
result  is  the  (quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  grammes  contained  in  50  cc. 
of  urine.  It  is  advisable  in  each  case  to  make  two  such  investigations 
and  to  take  the  mean  of  their  results. 

4.  Carbonates. — The  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia 
are  sometimes  present  in  the  urine.  The  latter  salt,  however,  is  found 
in  large  quantity  only  as  a  result  of  alkalint*  decomposition.  Hehitz 
has  proved  that  ammonium  salts  may  be  detected  in  every  specimen  of 
urine,  whether  decomposed  or  not.  They  may  be  shown  best  by  the. 
addition  of  milk  of  lime  in  a  test-tube,  when  ammonia  is  given  oif,  and 
if  a  piece  of  reil  litmus  paper  be  moistened  and  held  over  the  mouth  of 
the  test-tuV)e,  it  becomes  blue.  Ammonium  carbonate  in  considerable 
quantity  occurs  only  in  decomposing  alkaline  urine  (see  p.  250).  The 
method  described  on  j).  164  will  serve  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
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aininonia,  in  which  Xenrici  and  Zaleski^^  have  recently  made  some  very 
judicious  modifications. 

Test. — The  presence  of  carbonates  in  the  urine  is  sliown  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  colourless  gas  on  the  addition  of  acid,  an<l  this  gas  will  render 
baryta  water  turbid.*^^ 

6.  Nitrates  and  Nitrites. — Nitrates  and  nitrites  occur  in  the  urine 
i^chmMri),*^*^  Nitric  acid  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  water  and 
foo<l  ingested  (Iiohinan7iy**^ 

Nitrites  occur  in  decomposing  urine,  and  are  derived  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  nitrates  in  urinary  fermentation.  Rirhter^^'-  has  discovered  these 
salts  in  fresh  urine  of  patients  sufTering  from  acute  gastric  and  intestinal 
<'atanh, 

Teds  for  Nitrites : — 

(a.)  Solution  of  iodide  of  starch  paste  in  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  or  zinc  and  starch  iodide,  or  the  methods  descril)ed  at  p.  94.*^^ 

{h.)  Metadiamido-benzol  is  coloured  a  deep  yellow  by  nitrites. 

('•.)  Karplns*^*^^  employs  the  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  jwtassium 
t**st  {Schiiffer^s  nitrit*  reaction).     This  yields  a  deep-yellow  colour. 

Strih)i})€ll^^  found  hyposulphurous  acid  in  a  case  of  typhoid.  The 
urint?  became  turbid  from  tiie  separation  of  sulphur  on  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  i)lau  adopted  by  S(iI/iou'ski  and  Pn'sch  '"'**'  is  to 
ilistil  the  urine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  deposit  of  sulphur  takes 
l»lace  in  the  upi)er  part  of  the  condensing  tube.  If  sulphur  be  present 
in  small  quantity,  this  has  the  appearance  of  a  faint  blue  exhalation.  It 
should  be  mentioned  further  that  urine  contains  traces  of  silicic-acid 
( /ye /jfer ''"*')  and  iron  salts. 

6.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  (Hydrothionuria).— Sulphuretted 

hydrogen  is  rarely  j)re6ent  in  the  urine,  but  it  can  always  be  obtained 
from  it  by  heating  with  niineml  acids.''-*^  It  has  been  ascertained 
(Bet::,  Setiafor^  Ottavio  St*'/awf  ^*''^)  that  when  retained  in  the  system 
in  consiilerable  quantity  it  may  produce  toxic  elFects  (auto-intoxication). 
In  the  great  majority  of  (;ases,  according  to  Miiller^^  and  others 
{RnnetiJteim^  Gtitzwaiiy  Karpliii<\  hyilrothionuria  is  due  to  a  sulphuretted 
iivdnj^'en  fermentation  of  the  urine,  caused  bv  the  action  of  certain 
micro-organisms.  In  one  instance  of  hydrothionuria,  diplococci  were 
ol)tained  from  tluj  urine,  which  failed  to  stain  by  CJram's  methoil,  and 
these  had  the  projM'rty  of  setting  up  sulphuretted  hydrogen  fermenUition 
in  t<terilistMl  normal  urine.  t><ivur**'*^  met  with  this  <*onilition  in  a  case 
of  prolonged  eclamptic  c(mia. 

This  gas  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  its 
presence  ilejK^nds  upon  an  abnormal  communicatitm  l>etween  the  urinary 
passages  and  the  gut  Bttz  further  maintains  that  it  may  pass  by 
endosmosis  fiom  the  intestine  into  the  urine ;  and  it  woidd  appear  also 
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that  the  gas  may  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine  by  the  blood,  and  so 
find  its  way  into  the  urine.  This,  according;  to  Miiller,  is  a  rare  event, 
and  happens  only  when  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  so 
great  as  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  general  poisoning. 

Tests. — The  urine,  which  should  be  acid,  is  placed  in  a  flask,  which 
is  closed  by  a  tight-fitting  cork.  From  the  latter  depends  a  strip  of 
blotting-paper  soaked  in  sugar  of  lead  and  caustic  soda.  If  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  be  present,  the  paper  turns  black. 

Fr,  Midler  recommends  the  following  plan  : — A  current  of  air  is  passed 
through  the  urine,  and  directed  by  means  of  a  fine-pointed  glass  tube 
upon  a  strip  of  blotting-paper  soaked  in  alkaline  sugar  of  lead  solution. 
If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  present,  the  paper  is  blackened.  UrnU 
Fischer's  ^^''  test  is  also  applicable  to  the  urine.  Some  particles  of 
p-amido-dimethylanilin  are  added  to  a  few  cc.  of  water,  and  a  little  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  one  or  two  drops  of  a  yellow^  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron  supplied.  The  reagent  is  poured  on  the  surface  of 
the  urine  to  be  tested,  when,  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  present,  a  blue 
ring  (methylene-blue)  forms  at  the  })lace  of  contact  of  the  two  fluids. 
This  ring  often  takes  some  minutes  to  develop.  Acconling  to  Kat'plus/^ 
mercaptan  is  sometimes  found  in  urine. 

7.  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen. — This  body  was  first  ol>served  in  the 
urine  by  Schoiihein/"'^     Its  pnjsence  there  has  no  pathological  import. 

Test. — Dilute  solution  of  indigo  is  bleached  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
in  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron  solution.'^'"'  Tetra-jmper  (see  p.  155) 
immersed  in  the  fluid  will  show  the  presence  of  ozone  by  taking  a  blue 
colour. 

8.  Gases  of  the  Urine. — The  urine  contains  a  small  proportion 
of  gases,  which  may  be  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  air-pump.  They  aie 
chiefly  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.'^'"'  In  rare  instances  gases 
have  been  voided  in  considerable  quantity  with  the  urine,  and  this  has 
been  due  to  a  morbid  communication  between  the  alimentarv  canal  and 
the  urinary  passages.  Decomposition  within  the  bladder  is  another 
cause  of  gas- formation.  Fr.  MiiUer  '**^'  records  the  case  of  a  man  of  si.xty, 
with  glycosuria  and  cystitis,  where  the  urine  held  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
carlx)nic  acid,  and  j>robably  niethan.  Senator  ^'''  has  published  a  similar 
case. 

IV.  CHABAGTEBS  OF  THE  URINE  IN  DISEASE. 

I.  The  Urine  in  Febrile  States.— in  fever  the  urine  is  diminished 
in  quantity,  acid,  deeply  coloured,  and  of  high  sp.  gr.  On  standing,  it 
often  deposits  an  abundant  sediment  (^f  urates.  Microscopically  it 
exhibits  a  profusion  of  crystals  of  uric  acid  and  urates,  and  a  few 
hyaline  cast^,  with  scattered  leucocytes,  renal  epithelium,  or  fungi  on 
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their  surface.  It  commonly  contains  a  small  quantity  of  albumin 
(febrile  albuminuria)  or  acetone  in  variable  proportion,  Diacetic  acid 
may  l)e  present  when  the  disease  is  of  an  acute  infectious  character,  or 
when  its  subject  is  a  child.  In  the  first  case  it  betokens  great  danger  ; 
not  so  in  the  latter. 

The  presence  of  peptone  (p.  300),  with  or  without  serum-albumin  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  clinical  symptoms  of  a  puerperal  or  hematogenic  origin, 
indicates  the  formation  and  absorption  of  pus  within  the  system. 

According  to  Ehrlich^^  it  is  characteristic  of  the  urine  in  typhoid, 
measles,  and  acute  tuberculosis  to  yield  a  deep-red  colour  with  diazo- 
benzol-sulphonic  acid.  Authorities  differ  much  as  to  the  diagnostic 
value  of  this  reaction.  On  the  one  hand,  the  opinion  of  Ehrlich  is 
supported  by  E.  B,  Gohhchmidt,^''  while  PenzoUIt,^'  Pefri,^'^  Zanil>oni 
and  Tes/iari*'^'  dissent  from  it.  Ehrlich  obtains  the  reaction,  not  with 
diazo-benzol-sulphonic  acid  itself,  but  with  sulphanilic  acid.  Fifty  cc. 
hydrochloric  acid  are  made  up  to  1000  cc.  with  water,  and  sulphanilic 
a(!id  a<lded  to  saturation.  To  200  cc.  of  the  mixture  5  cc.  of  a  i  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  are  added,  and  the  resulting  fluid  is 
added  to  the  urine  in  equal  parts.  The  mixture  is  then  rendered 
alkaline  with  ammonia.  Ehrlich  **^  has  recently  recommended  that 
live  to  six  times  the  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  should  be  added  to 
the  fluid  to  be  tested,  and  the  reagent,  j>repared  as  alx>ve,  then  added 
drop  by  droj)  to  the  filtrate.  Normal  urine  gives  a  yellow  colour,  while 
the  urine  of  fever  patients,  ^c,  turns  scarlet.**'*^  The  author's  exi)erience 
would  induce  him  to  disclaim  for  this  test  any  clinical  importance  what- 
ever, and  hf  would  especiaUtj  eiijoin  the  nccfssity  of  aroidijuj  inferences 
hasid  upon  the  appearance  of  the  reaction  indicated.  He  Inilieves  that 
the  colour  when  obtained  is  always  due  to  the  presence  of  acetone,  and 
In*  prefers  to  regard  the  process  rather  as  an  uncertain  indication  of 
that  body  than  as  a  test  for  anything  else.''^^  The  observations  of 
L.  Muiisim  and  Horst  OefirV'^'^^  prove  that  the  reaction  in  (question 
dei*ends  always  upon  the  presence  of  diacetic  acid. 

It  will  l>e  seen  from  this  brief  statement  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
urine  will  s(?rve  to  make  evident  the  details  of  acute  processes  earlier 
and  more  readily  than  the  methods  formerly  at  our  disposal.  (Jther 
lines  of  investigation  are  appropriate  to  certain  acute  affections ;  thus, 
ff)r  instance,  in  pneumonia  and  malaria*^''  the  jiresence  of  chlorides  will 
be  sought. 

II.  The  Urine  in  Disorders  of  the  Circulation  (Congestion). 

— Cndor  such  conditions  the  urine  in  its  physical  chara(!ters  closely 
resembles  that  of  fever.  It  is  diminished  in  (juantity,  of  acid  reaction, 
and  hi;^h  sp.  gr.  (i. 025-1. 035).     It  commonly  deposits  urates. 
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Chemically  it  may  be  distinguished  from  fever  urine  by — 

(i.)  The  absence  of  acetone  and  diacetic  acid. 

(2,)  The  presence  of  albumin  in  greater  quantity. 

Microscopically,  and  especially  when  the  congestion  is  chronic,  the 
urine  exhibits  some  leucocytes  and  altered  red  blood-corpuscles,  often 
also  hyaline  casts  and  cylindrical  aggregations  of  urates  (see  p.  259, 
fig.  100),  waxy  and  a  few  granular  casts  and  renal  epithelium.  Such 
constituents  indicate  secondary  changes  in  the  kidney  of  a  chronic 
inflammatory  character. 

[The  Urine  of  Phthisis. — Hale-Wkiu'^  has  pointed  out  that  the  urine  of 
phthisis  exhibits  two  peculiarities.  Such  urine  remains  acid  for  a  very  long 
time,  occasionally  for  several  months,  and  contains  few  bacilli,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  yeast-like  organisms.  The  persistence  of  acidity  is  probably  due  to 
a  form  of  acid  fermentation.  The  urine,  when  kept  for  a  long  time,  turns  very 
dark  in  colour,  some  specimens  becoming  quite  black.  The  cause  of  this  change 
is  not  known.] 

III.  The  Urine  in  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 
1.  Renal  Affections. 

(a,)  Acute  Nephritis. — In  tliis  disease  the  urine  is  at  first  diminished 
in  quantity — 500-800  cc.  or  less  being  passed  in  twenty-four  hoiurs — 
of  acid  reaction,  and  high  sp.  gr,  (i.oi  5-1.025).  The  sp.  gr.  rarely 
attains  to  so  great  a  height  as  in  the  urine  of  congestion.  It  ranges  in 
colour  from  blood-red  to  that  of  a  watery  extract  of  meat,  and  the 
presence  of  blood-pigment  in  considerable  quantity  may  l)e  determined 
by  Heller's  test  or  by  spectroscopic  examination.  In  tho  hitter  case,  if 
the  urine  be  fresh,  the  characteristic  bands  of  methaemoglobin  may  be 
visible. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  large  quantities  of  albumin. 

Microscopical  investigation  of  tJie  sediment  affords  the  clue  to  the  con- 
dition.    It  exhibits — 

(i.)  Red  blood-corpuscles  in  variable  proportion.  These  are  for  the 
most  part  altered,  and  present  the  appearance  of  washed-out  discs 
(phantom  corpuscles). 

(2.)  Some  leucocytes.  These  are  always  less  numerous  than  the 
phantom  cells  just  mentioned. 

(3.)  Epithelium.  Chiefly  small  polyhedral  uninuclear  cells  from  the 
urinary  tubules,  with  a  few  others  derived  from  the  renal  pelves  and 
bladder. 

(4.)  Casts.  These  arc  (a)  formed  of  blood-cori^uscles ;  (/')  formed  of 
leucocytes ;  (c)  formed  of  renal  epithelium ;  (d)  hyaline,  more  or  less 
thickly  beset  with  epithelial  cells  and  red  or  white  blood -corpuscles. 

Such  are  the  microscopical  constituents  of  the  sediment  at  the 
outset  of  an  acute  nephritis,  as  in  the  first  and  second  days  of  the 
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nephritis  of  scarlatina  and  erysipelas.  They  alter  their  character  as 
the  disease  progresses,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  and  side  by 
side  \vith  those  described,  appear  the  metamorphosed  casts,  granular  and 
waxy,  &c. 

When  in  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis  an  acute  exacerbation  takes 
place,  the  urine  possesses  a  similar  character  to  that  described  above. 
But,  as  before,  the  description  applies  with  full  force  only  to  the  earlier 
j)erio<l  of  the  attack.  If  death  from  uraemia  or  oedema  of  the  lungs 
does  not  ensue,  the  physical  characters  of  the  urine  tend  gradually  to 
return  to  those  of  health.  It  is  more  abundant,  the  contained  blood 
grows  less,  and  then  a  light  flesh-water  tint  alone  declares  the  existence 
of  acute  nephritis.  Albuminuria  becomes  less  marked,  and  finally  ceases 
with  the  approach  of  health.  The  other  signs,  recognisable  only  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  disappear  with,  or  shortly  after,  the  cessation 
of  the  albuminuria.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  justify  the 
diagnosis  of  nephritis  the  formed  material  of  the  urine  must  be  present 
in  omsi'Jerable  (/uanfift/. 

The  occurrence  of  micro-organisms  has  been  noticed  at  p.  269. 

{b.)  Chronic  Nephritis. — The  urine  is  normal  in  (iiiantity,  or  some- 
what lessened  (i 200-1 500  cc.  daily),  acitl,  and  of  normal  sp.  gr.  It 
usually  contains  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  albumin.  Micro- 
scopically the  sediment  is  very  variable  in  (iharacter,  but  renal  epithelium 
is  never  absent,  and  the  cells  are  often  fatty.  There  are  metjimorphosed 
casts  of  different  kinds,  esi)ecially  granular  casts,  and  hyaline  casts 
covered  with  blood-corpuscles  or  renal  epithelium  (p.  260).  These  are 
of  special  imiwrtancre  in  diagnosis. 

The  occurrence  of  casts  composed  of  fatty  matter  or  overlaid  with 
fat-<Tystals  indicates  a<lvanced  fatty  degeneration  of  the  renal  tissue 
<p.  263). 

It  occasionally  happens  that,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  chronic  nephritis 
present,  no  trace  of  casts  or  epithelium  can  be  found  in  the  urine.  This  occurs 
mo>t  often  in  long-standing  and  very  chronic  cases.  Sehncald*^  has  called 
attention  to  the  occasional  absence  of  casts  from  the  urine  of  nephritis,  and 
believes  that  thi-^  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  solution  by  pepsin  (see  p.  266)  in 
aciil  urine.  To  guard  against  this,  he  suggests  that  the  urine  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  only  for  a  short  time  and  at  a  low  temperature.  To  obtain  the  deposit 
by  means  of  the  sedimentJitor  would  undoubtedly  add  an  element  of  certainty. 
(riainr'*'*'  has  shown  that,  as  the  result  of  moderate  indulgence  in  alcohol,  the 
non-albuminous  urine  of  healthy  persons  may  contain  abundance  of  leucocytes 
and  ca.^t.>  of  all  kinds.  These  he  ascribes  to  irritation  of  the  kidney  by  alcohol. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  rare  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  the  urine 
is  altn^^ether  normal.  J^tncart*^'^  has  repeatedly  found  the  urine  free  from 
albumin  in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis. 
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(c.)  Contracted  Kidney. — The  quantity  of  urine  is  very  greatly  in- 
creased— 4000  to  5000  CO.  being  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Its 
reaction  is  acid  and  sp.  gr.  low  (i. 008-1. 01 2  and  less).  In  this  respect, 
however,  exceptions  are  not  uncommon.  The  author  has  met  with 
cases  in  which  the  quantity  of  the  excretion  was  diminished  and  the  sp. 
gr.  proportionally  increased.  It  is  pale  in  colour,  and  contains  but  little 
albumin,  sometimes  only  a  mere  trace.  The  sediment  is  usually  scanty, 
and,  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  exhibits  generally  but  a  few 
hyaline  and  some  granular  casts. 

It  is  to  be  obsierved  that  even  those  cases  in  which  only  a  trace  of  albumin  is 
to  be  found  (small  red  kidney  of  RibbeH)  often  run  a  particularly  unfavourable 
course. 

(d.)  Amyloid  Kidney. — In  this  condition  the  urine  presents  charac- 
ters which  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  of  contracted  kidney, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  increased  (though  sometimes  normal)  in  quantity,  of 
acid  reaction,  and  low  s[».  gr.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  contains  more 
albumin. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  sediment  shows  hyaline  casts  in 
comparative  abuudance  and  some  epithelium.  The  microscopical  ap- 
pearances, however,  are  subject  to  much  variety,  and  the  author  has 
observed  cases  which  were  hardlv  to  be  distinf;uished  from  those  of 
chronic  nephritis.  The  amyloid  reaction  (iodo-potassic-iodide  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  i^'c.)  with  the  casts  cannot  be  depended  upon,  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  often  obtained  when  the  post-mortem  appearances  show 
no  amyloid  degenerati(m  of  the  kidneys,  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  absent 
in  many  cases  where  the  symptoms  (enlarged  spleen  and  liver,  <fcc.)  |K)int 
to  this  condition. 

(^.)  Uraemia. — The  urine  in  cases  where  the  symptoms  of  uraemia 
supervene  is  always  rich  in  albumin,  and  microscopically  resembles 
that  of  nephritis.  It  is  scanty  in  a  degree  that  sometimes  amounts  to 
anuria ;  and  even  when  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  we  often  find  that 
its  sp.  gr.  is  still  below  the  healthy  standard.  Again,  the  quaiifift/ 
excreted  way  remain  unaltered,  hid  the  sp.  (jr.  in  such  cases  is  ahrays 
greatly  reduced. 

"When  the  urine  is  of  this  character,  it  would  seem  to  hold  poisonou.'^ 
bases  in  smaller  quantity  than  ordinarily.^"- 

What  has  been  said  here  applies  only  to  typicxil  forms  of  renal  disease.  The 
appearances  are  moditied  according  to  the  various  anatomical  perversions  of  the 
kidney  structure  upon  which  they  depend. 

Investigations  which  the  author  has  made  as  to  the  character  of  the 
urine  of  children  suffering  from  nephritis  show  that  the  important  con- 
stituents of  the  excretion,   urea,  uric  acid,   sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
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acid,  are  constantly  diminished  in  quantity.  In  adults,  according  to 
Miinzer,  the  urea  is  less,  and  the  total  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  always 
reduced.  F.  Noorden  and  Rittei'^'^  observed  a  remarkable  variation  in 
this  respect  in  renal  disease.  According  to  Kornblum^^'^^  nitrogenous 
metabolism  is  much  impeded  in  nephritis. 

2.  Pyelitis  CalCUlOSa. — The  urine  passed  during  the  paroxysms 
(►f  this  affection  is  diminished  in  quantity,  contains  mucin  in  abundance, 
blood  and  pus  in  variable  proportions,  and  concrete  masses  of  uric  acid 
or  urates.  After  the  paroxysms  the  urine  is  passed  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  then  pale  in  colour  and  of  low  sp.  gr.,  and  exhibits  probably  a 
llocculent  precipitate  of  mucin.  Persistent  polyuria  is  common.  When, 
as  commonly  happens,  the  condition  is  complicated  with  catarrh  of  the 
ureter  and  bladder,  a  more  or  less  abundant  purulent  sediment  forms 
indepen<lently  of  the  attack. 

According  to  /.  Fischl,^''^  the  urine  at  the  commencement  of  this 
diser.se  always  contiiins  casts,  both  hyaline  and  granular,  and  this 
authority  regards  their  presence  as  of  great  importance  in  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  of  pyelitis  and  cystitis.  In  addition,  there  occur  plugs 
of  cylindrical  form  composed  of  conglomerated  white  blood-corpuscles. 
These  are  probably  derived  from  the  renal  pelves,  and  indicate  an  exten- 
sion of  the  processes  to  the  kidney  proper,  or  pyelonephritis.  When 
the  latter  condition  is  established  l)y  the  appearances  of  pyelitis,  then 
tlie  presence  of  nephritis,  and  granular  casts,  renal  epithelium,  <V:c.,  may 
be  observed. 

3.  Ureteritis  Membranacea. — in  a  case  which  was  under  the 
author's  care,  investigation  of  the  urine  disclosed  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance. The  patient  was  a  woman  with  renal  calculus  causing  pain.  The 
urine  held  abundance  of  carbonate^  and  sulphate  of  calcium  and  triple- 
phosphate,  and  in  it  were  long  spiral  bo<lies  of  large  size,  which  macro- 
scopically,  microscopically,  and  chemically  exactly  resembled  Cur srhmt inn's 
spirals.  There  was  no  pus.  The  condition  was  probably  an  affection  of 
the  ureter  analogous  to  enteritis  membranacea,  and  it  might  bo  appro- 
priat(;Iy  called  urt'teritis  memhranaceaS'*^  These  membranous  bodies 
continued  to  be  discharged  for  some  days. 

4.  Cystitis. — In  uncomplicated  cystitis  the  urine  is  generally  pale, 
of  normal  sp.  gr.,  and  has  an  acid  reaction,  unless  wiien  alkaline  fermen- 
t^ition  takes  j)lace  within  the  bladder.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  turbid, 
and  deposits  on  standing  a  more  or  less  abundant  deposit  of  fat-laden 
and  swollen  leucocytes  and  triple-phosi)hate  crystals.  Microscopically, 
moreover,  pus  cells  and  epithelium  of  various  fonns  are  to  be  seen. 
Amongst  the  latter,  certain  cells  from  the  deeixjr  layers  of  the  mucous 
lining,  provided  with  one  or  two  finger-shaped  processes,  are  especially 
noticeable  (see  p.  253).      In  connection  with  ichorous  or  ha?morrhagic 
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cystitis,  red  blood-corpuscles  and  pigment  masses  appear  in  the  urine. 
The  complication  of  cystitis  with  an  affection  of  the  ureter  cannot  be 
determined  by  chemical  and  microscopical  investigation,  but  its  presence 
must  be  diagnosed  from  the  existence  of  the  other  clinical  symptoms. 

Schnitzler^'^'^  has  observed  that  the  urine  in  cases  of  cvstitis  often 
contains  a  bacillus,  pure  cultivations  of  which,  when  transferred  to  the 
bladder  of  animals  (rabbits),  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  the  disease.*^'' 
Esckerirh  <^"^'  and  others  have  shown  that  cystitis  may  he  induced  by  the 
Bacterium  coli  commune. 

Similar  indications  may  be  produced  by  a  purulent  urethritis,  and 
confusion  in  this  resjwct  is  to  be  guarded  against. 

The  condition  which  has  been  designated  as  ammoniaemia,  and  which  depends 
upon  the  absorption  of  ptomaines  from  the  bladder,  is  often,  but  not  always, 
accompanied  with  cystitis.  In  this  connection  the  urine,  when  freshly  voided,  is 
undergoing  alkaline  fermentation  (see  p.  250). 

5.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

(a.)  Tubercnlar  Ulceration. —  Chemically  and  microscopically  the 
urine  in  this  condition  resembles  that  of  cystitis  or  pyelitis.  It  is 
pale,  of  normal  sp.  gr.  and  quantity,  contains  a  variable  proportion  of 
albumin,  and  an  abundant  sediment,  which  consists  principally  of 
swollen  and  fat-laden  pus-cells.  The  diagnosis  must  rest  chiefly  upon 
the  recognition  of  tubercle-bacillus  by  the  methods  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  examination  of  the  sputum  (p.  121).  In  chronic 
tubercular  affections  the;  micro-organism  is  to  be  seen  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  urine,  as  in  the  specimen  represented  in  fig.  114,  and,  as 
in  this  case,  it  tends  to  cohere  in  groups  shaped  like  the  letter  S  (comp. 
p.  270).  The  precise  localisation  of  the  airectitm  must  rest  upon  other 
grounds. 

{h.)  Miliary  Tuberculosis. — In  this  affection  the  urine  is  often  un- 
changed. It  is  apt,  however,  to  contain  blood  at  intervals,  and  may 
be  distinguished  from  nephritis  by  the  absence  of  casts  and  renal  epi- 
thelium. Tu])ercle-bacilli  anj  necev  to  be  found  in  ^(rimclernhh  qnantify 
in  the  sediment ^^^^ 

6.  Calculus  and  Tumours  of  the  Bladder.— These  are  to  be 

8usi>ected  when  copious  intermittent  hfeniorrhages  take  place,  and 
when  the  blood  which  is  passed  with  the  urine  separates  from  it  and 
is  deposited  in  a  thick  layer  at  the  bottom  of  th(»  receiving  vessel.  The 
subjectiv(e  symptoms,  pain,  iVc,  are  usually  sufficiently  distinctive  (see 
p.  284). 

7.  Catarrhal  Urethritis. — The  urine  in  catarrhal  urethritis  is 
altotjether  unchanged,  except  that  the  first  flow  contains  pus.  The 
ati'ection  is  rarely  met  with.  Borkhart  •'^^  ascribes  it  to  infection  with 
non-specific  vaginal  .secretion. 
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8.  Gonorrhseal  Urethritis. — The  ajiiMMiranccs  ua-  tin.-  smuc  us  ill 
eimiiie  uretliritia,  bm  pus  is  usually  very  cojiioiia,  It  would  nptHMir 
that  in  all  unsea,  while  tbe  infectiou  is  recent,  specific  micro-nrgiuiiams, 
gonococci,  ore  to  be  found.  These  were  Jiscovered  by  A'ci'ttwr.  Tlioy 
nre  diminutive  roll-8ha|)ed  cocci,  aggregated  In  large  groups,  which  often 
<:lo9ely  paek  the  exfoliated  eiiilheliuni  cells  of  tlm  urethra  and  cover 
their  surface  {Nei^ter,  Biimm,  Boekfiart).'*-  More  receiit  Qxjterinncu 
tended  at  first  to  lessen  the  cliLical  aignifiiMiice  of  these  fornii  (u.  Z^wl, 
Harldegen,  Wendt),"^  siuce  bodies  altogether  resembling  gonococci 
hnve  been  found  to  be  present  in  llie  genital  trail  under  the  most  dis- 
similar conditions.  The  researches  of  H'er/Aeim***  in  Schauta's  clinic, 
however,  have  quite  lately  established  their  specific  character  hnywnd 
any  doubt     According  to  Itoiix,"^  the  supposed  gonorrhwal  microbe 
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may  be  distinguished  from  other  funus  by  the  fact  that  it  duex  not  t^lnin 
with  Gram's  method.  C.  &/i !«::'« ""^  process  is  as  follows: — Tlic  pre- 
pared cover-glasses  are  plac«d  in  a  semi-Batunited  solution  of  methylcno- 
blue  holding  5  p«r  cent,  carbolic  acid,  and  left  in  it  for  5-to  minutes. 
They  are  then  removed  and  washed  in  distilled  water,  to  which  acetic  acid 
has  been  added  in  the  pro[)ortion  of  five  drops  of  the  dilute  atid  to  10  cc 
of  water.  After  this  they  are  given  the  contrast-stain  in  a  very  ililuto 
solution  of  safranin.  This  method  furnishes  good  specimens,  hut  there 
is  no  reason  to  prefer  it  to  staining  with  carbol-fiichain,  by  whicli  the 
specimens  figured  here  were  obtained.  Fig.  141  representfl  gonorrlueal 
pus  from  a  case  of  old  infection ;  fig.  143  shows  gonoitrM^ci  from  a  pre- 
parntion  of  Dr.  Koluhn.  made  with  the  pus  two  days  after  tlie  infecting 
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[M'Cana'"*  recomniends  as  a.  cultivation  medium  lor  Ihe  gonoooccus.  the  fluid 
taken  with  aseptic  precautioaa  from   an  ovsritm   cyst.]     KfreAcim  "^  emplovs  ■ 
peptone-Hgar-boaillon  aeaaoned  wiTh  human  hlood,  and  in  Suiiiickntider'i''" 
pericnce  the  additiou  to  the  nctrlent  snbstotioe  of  steriliBed  udae  promotea   I 
eiuberant  development.     The  gonococci   produce  on  such   media  transparent    i 
duwdrop-tike  oultDrvs.     'fhej  fail  to  propagate  on  agar,  and  this  fact  is  HVkil- 
able  for  diagnosis. 

The  uwurcL-nce  o(  gonoL-occi  threiids  aud  hyaline  epithelium  oocurriug   ] 
in  the  uriuiiry  aediment  of  tliis  condition  ia  worthy  of  notice,"" 

IV.  The  Urine  in  Diseases  of  the  Alimentary  Canal- — 

Diseases  of  the  aliiuenliiry  canai,  for  tlie  most  [lart,  do  not  speoiailj- 
affect  the  urine  pathologically  ;  but  in  general  it  may  lie  stated,  thai    i 
where    they   are   attended    with    iucreaaed    alhuminous   deeomixiaitioH 
within  the  intestine,  that  fluid  ia  apt  to  c^mtnin  a  large  amount  of  indi- 
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two  i1a;>  niter  iiirwUnn). 


vAo.  Carcinoma  of  the  stomach  with  ulceration  is  oecaaioiially  attestetl 
by  the  appearancfl  of  peptone  in  conaiderahle  quantitiea  (Ma'.rutr).  In 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  atomac.h,  and  especially  in  dyspepeia,  the  acidi^ 
ijf  the  urine  is  apt  to  he  much  lessened 

V.  The  Urine  in  Hepatic  Affections.— It  may  lie  stated  in  | 

general  that  in  al!  diseases  which  seriously  involve  the  proper  stntc- 
tnre  of  the  liver,  the  excretion  of  urea  is  diminished,  and  even  in  ceitain 
severe  forms  (acute  yellow  atrophy)  entirely  suppressed  {Seliultx«n 
and  S/'eiis).""  It  is  then  to  some  extent  represented  hy  other  nitro- 
genous metabolites  which  appear  in  the  urine  ns  Icucin  and  tyroain  •■ 
(comp.  p.  279),  and  together  with  these  certain  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances. Oxyamygdalic  acid  (Sehvllsen  and  fliVwf,  Rdhmana'''*),  lactic  j 
acid,  and  the  volatile  fatty  aciiU  are  often  eliminated,  oa  in  cancer  and 
syphilis  affecting  the  liver  (v.  Ja/tsfhy"^ 
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Diseases  which  cause  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  are  attended 
with  the  presence  of  bile-pigments  in  the  urine  (see  p.  328). 

In  atrophic  cirrhosis  the  latter  is  scanty,  rich  in  urates,  and  almost 
or  entirely  devoid  of  biliary  colouring-matters,  but  often  contains  a 
high  percentage  of  urobilin.  In  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  it  is  often  quite 
normal  in  quantity,  s<mietimes  increased,  and  exhibits  abundance  of 
bile-pigment. 

The  appearance  of  sugar  and  albumin  in  connection  with  disease  of 
the  liver  is  too  uncertain  to  be  of  service  in  diagnosis.  According  to 
Kraut*  and  Ludm(/y^^  the  ingestion  of  carbohydrates  (grape-sugar)  when 
the  liver  is  diseased  is  attended  by  glycosuria.  This  seems  to  imply  a 
profound  change  in  the  structure  of  the  hepatic  cells,  and  alimentary 
glycosuria  is  to  be  met  with  in  atrophic  affections  of  the  liver  of  what- 
ever kind.  In  cirrhosis  the  urine  often  holds  grape-sugar  in  small 
quantity.®^''  The  chemical  cimstitution  of  the  urine  in  hepatic  disease 
generally  exhibits  much  variety.  ^^  Luiffi  IMlati^-^  has  oljserved  that 
its  toxic  proi>erties  are  increased. 

VI.  The  Urine  in  Diabetes  Mellitus.— In  this  disease  the  urine 

is  pale  and  clear,  and  in  colour  often  inclines  to  green.  Its  quantity 
is  enormously  increased,  as  much  as  12-15  litres  being  passed  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  sp.  gr.  high,  ranging  from  1.030-1.050.  It  is  usually  rich 
in  the  indigo-forming  substance,  and  invariably  contains  a  greater  or 
less  prt>portion  of  grape-sugar  (p.  310).  Towards  the  close  of  the 
disease  albumin  in  considerable  quantity  is  apt  to  make  its  apj^earance 
(Sfoki'is).'''^  Exceptional  cases  of  diabetes  are  met  with  in  which  the 
([uantity  of  urine  is  not  increased,  and  its  sp.  gr.  is  even  lowered.  When 
dial)etes  is  complicated  by  acute  disease,  the  excretion  of  sugar  may 
«Mitirely  cease,  as  has  been  pointt»d  out  by  i?.  /;.  Erifjel  '^^  in  a  contribution 
from  the  author's  clinic.  In  certain  mild  cases  of  diabetes,  glycosuria 
(K'curs  only  after  the  ingestion  of  carbohydrates  in  large  quantities. 

The  author  has  met  with  one  case  of  diabetes  uiellitus,  in  the  practice  of 
Trofe-isor  Nothnagel,  in  which  the  urine  contained  much  acetone,  and  showed  a 
>p.  gr.  of  1.003.  It  was  also  found  to  hold  more  than  0.3  per  cent,  sugar  in 
solution. 

<  )ther  substances  that  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  urine  of 
diabetes  are  acetone  in  large  quantity,  diacetio  acid,  and  a  number  of 
other  organic  acids,  such  as  /3-oxy-])utyric  acid,"^-  fatty  acids,"^"'  S:c. 
[The  urea  of  dialectic  urine  is  in  excess  of  the  nomial — uric  acid  is  nn- 
affiMrtod  or  diminished  {^Taylor).  Ammonia,  according  to  Stadehnann^ 
is  ]>resent  in  large  quantity,  but  it  is  neutralised  and  the  urine  remains 
acid  in  consequence  of  the  /i-oxy-butyric  acid  which  it  contains.] 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  /i-oxy-butyric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  of 
<liabetes,  and  of  other  conditions,  as  febrile  states,  some  notice  of  the 
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method  of  detecting  that  body  is  called  for.  The  following  method  by 
KiUz  is  the  best.'^  The  grape-sugar  in  the  urine  is  fermented  with 
yeast,  the  fluid  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence. The  latter  is  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  distilled,  and  the  distillate  collected  in  a 
test-glass.  If  /3-oxy-butyric  acid  be  present,  crystals  of  a-crotonic  acid 
separate  on  cooling  from  the  contents  of  the  test-glass,  and  may  be 
recognised  by  determination  of  their  melting-ix)int  (72"  C).  Should 
no  such  crystals  form  in  the  process,  the  distillate  is  shaken  up  with 
Aether,  and  the  crystals  which  deposit  on  evaporation  of  the  aether  are 
tested  to  ascertain  their  melting-point 

[The  researches  of  Stadelniann  and  others  point  to  /3-oxy-butyric  acid  as  the 
toxic  agent  in  diabetes.  It  yields  diacetic  acid  on  oxidation,  and  this  breaks 
up  into  CO-j  and  acetone.] 

Diabetic  urine  contains  other  carbohydrates,  fruit-sugar,"**^  dextrin, 
(fee.  Albuminuria  is  apt  to  arise,  and  in  a  series  of  thirty- two  cases 
examined,  albumin  was  found  thirteen  times  (/;.  Jaksch),  The  occur- 
rence of  coma  is  almost  always  attended  by  the  presence  of  albumin, 
and  the  quantity  of  sugar  at  the  same  time  diminishes.  Acconiing 
to  Knlz,'^"^  casts  occur  at  the  commencement  of  diabetic  coma.  In  the 
author's  experience  the  casts  are  surprisingly  numerous  in  this  con- 
dition. They  are  insoluble  in  aether  and  chloroform,  colour  mahogany 
brown  with  iodo-potassic-iodide  solution,  and  acquire  a  light-blue  tint 
on  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid. 

VII.  The  Urine  in  Diabetes  Insipidus.— Marked  polyuria  is  the 

characteristic  symptom.  Sixteen  to  twenty  litres  may  be  passed  in  the 
day.  The  urine  is  clear  and  almost  colourless,  of  greatly  reduced  sp.  gr. 
( 1. 000 1 -1.004).  I^  contains  neither  albumin  nor  sugar,  although  it 
sometimes  yields  a  small  proportion  of  indican  and  inosite. 

In  a  typical  case  of  diabetes  insipidus  the  nitrogen  constituent  of  the  faeces 
was  remarkably  small. 

VIII.  The  Urine  in  Anaemia. —The  fluid  is  pale,  of  low  <ip.  gr.,  and 

neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction.  [Though  pale  when  passed,  it  sometimes 
turns  a  deep-red  colour  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  {Tdijlor).  Tliis 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a  chromogen  (see  \\  247).]  In  the  later 
stages  of  a  severe  anaemia  albumin  may  be  found,  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  except  for  a  few  hyaline  casts,  tissue  elements  are  entirely  aV>8ent 
from  the  sediment  (Bamberger's  haematogenic  albuminuria). 

[The  urine  of  pernicious  anaemia  is  of  low  sp.  gr.  and  very  highly 
coloured.  It  contains  (i)  pathological  urobilin;  (2)  granules  of  blood 
pigment,  microscopically;  (3)  excess  of  iron.  These  charactei-s  are  of 
much  importance  in  diagnosis  {Hnnfer).'^'' 
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According  to  Hunter,  the  elimination  of  iron  by  the  urine,  while  diminished  in 
chlorosis,  is  greatlj  increased  in  pernicious  anaemia.  He  estimates  the  daily  out- 
put as  follows :  In  health,  5.6  mgrms. ;  in  chlorosis,  1.7  mgrm. ;  in  pernicious 
ansemia,  32.2  mgrms.  The  same  observer  has  found  diamines  in  the  urine  of 
this  disease."***] 

In  leukaemia  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is  increased.""  Prus'^^  has 
observed  leucin,  and  lactic  acid  is  also  found  in  the  urine.""  The  urine 
is  rich  in  nucleo-albumin,""  but  seldom  contains  peptone. '^^^  Histone 
has  been  found  by  Kolisch  and  BuriauJ^* 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  describe  the  method  by  which  the  lactic 
acid  may  be  detected. 

Detection  of  Lactic  Acid, — SchMi^a  process :  "^^ — The  urine  passed  in 
twenty-four  hours  is  collected,  and  a  precipitate  thrown  down  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead.  To  the  filtrate  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  added, 
and  it  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  boiled  with  alcohol, 
filtered,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  or  driven  off  on  the  water-bath.  The 
residue  is  freely  treated  with  phosphoric  acid  and  extracted  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  Schwartz's  apparatus  (see  p.  81).  The  dark-brown  oily 
fluid  in  the  receiver  is  freed  from  aether  by  evaporation.  The  residue  is 
dissolved  in  water,  boiled  with  excess  of  zinc  carbonate,  and  filtered. 
The  remaining  zinc  carbonate  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  the  filtrates 
collected,  concentrated  on  the  water-bath,  treated  with  69  per  cent, 
alcohol,  filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  aether  is  added  till  a  precipitate  ceases 
to  form.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  resulting  crystals 
inspected.  Their  appearance — small  prisms — and  content,  as  shown  by 
analysis,  of  water  and  of  zinc,  will  serve  to  identify  the  zinc  salt  of  lactic 
acid. 

Cdatanti  and  Moseatelli^^^  assert  that  sarcolactic  acid  appears  in  the  urine 
normally  after  great  bodily  exertion.  Heutt^^^  failed  to  detect  lactic  acid  in  the 
urine  either  of  health  or  in  osteomalacia.  Schtitz^^'^  failed  to  find  lactic  acid  in 
hepatic  disease,  pernicious  anaemia,  and  leukaemia.  Munzer  and  Palma  ^^*  deter- 
mined the  presence  of  the  acid  in  carbonic  oxide  poisoning. 

IX.  The  Urine  of  Toxic  States. 

1.  Poisonings  with  Acids. — Poisoning  with  strong  mineral  acids  ^^ 
— nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric — is  generally  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  blood  and  albumin  in  the  urine.  The  symptoms,  however,  are 
often  very  transient.  Toxic  nephritis  may  ensue,  and  this  especially 
when  sulphuric  acid  was  the  poison.  The  urine  is  then  scanty,  of  high 
sp.  gr.  and  acid  reaction.  Chemically  and  microscopically,  it  presents 
the  characters  of  that  of  acute  nephritis  (see  p.  376).  In  every  case  of 
poisoning  with  acids  which  the  author  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, the  urine  possessed  the  property  of  dissolving  cupric  sulphate  in 
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alkaline  solution,  and  reducing  it  when  subsequently  boiled,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  most  sensitive  tests  besides  gave  no  indication  of 
sugar. 

2.  Poisoning  with  Alkalies. — After  poisoning  with  caustic  potash, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  condition,  the  urine  passed 
during  the  first  few  hours  contains  albumin,  invariably  in  severe  cases, 
but  very  often  also  when  the  symptoms  are  slight.  Its  chemical  and 
microscopical  characters  at  the  same  time  are  not  otherwise  those  of 
nephritis.  Its  reaction  is  feebly  acid,  seldom  neutral,  very  rarely 
alkaline.  It  possesses  the  reducing  property  in  a  marked  degree,  while 
no  evidence  of  sugar  can  be  obtained  with  the  phenylhydrazin  reaction 
and  other  tests.  Where  the  toxic  agent  has  been  chlorate  of  potash, 
acute  nephritis  is  apt  to  follow.  The  detection  of  this  salt  in  the  urine 
may  be  effected  by  the  method  described  at  p.  175. 

3.  Poisoning  with  Metals  and  Metalloids. 

(a.)  Lead  Salts. — In  acute  lead-poisoning,  especially  when  attended 
with  colic,  large  quantities  of  albumin  are  often  transitorily  present  in 
the  urine ;  more  frequently  still  a  true  renal  albuminuria,  due  to  secondary 
nephritis,  occurs.  The  presence  of  lead  may  be  determined  directly  by 
the  method  described  in  connection  with  the  vomit  (see  p.  176). 

(b.)  Salts  of  Mercury. — The  urine  in  mercurial  poisoning,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  albumin,  and  very 
often  blood.  The  symptoms  of  nephritis  are  usually  sooner  or  later 
developed.  This  is  esi)ecially  true  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate."^^ 

Mercury  may  be  detected  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  vomit  (p.  1 7  7), 
or  in  the  urine  Filrbriii'jers  process  may  be  employed, '^-'-  or,  better  still, 
Ludwig'a  method. ^-^ 

Five  hundred  cc.  of  urine  are  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  (1-2  cc.)  in  a 
beaker  and  heated  to  50-60°  C.  Three  grms.  of  granular  zinc  or  finely  divided 
copper  are  then  placed  in  the  fluid,  which  is  shaken  up  for  half  a  minute.  The 
metal  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  the  supernatant  fluid  poured  off,  and  the  sedi- 
ment obtained  upon  a  filter,  where  it  is  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried 
at  60°  C.  The  powdered  metal  is  then  placed  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  of  8-10 
mm.  diameter,  closed  at  one  end,  covered  with  a  plug  of  asbestos,  upon  which 
again  is  put  a  layer  some  5-6  cc.  deep  of  granular  oxide  of  copper ;  then  another 
asbestos  plug,  and,  finally,  another  layer  of  granular  zinc,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously dried  and  well  heated.  When  the  tube  is  filled  in  this  way,  it  is  drawn 
out  to  capillary  calibre  at  a  point  some  millimetres  behind  the  last  asbestos  plug, 
and  a  bulbous  expansion  is  made  at  the  end.  The  cupric  oxide  is  first  heated  to 
a  dull  red,  the  layer  of  zinc  to  a  lesser  degree,  and,  finally,  the  powdered  metal 
containing  mercury. 

The  mercury  is  deposited  as  a  metallic  powder  in  the  capillary  tube.  The 
latter  is  then  broken  off  above  the  last  of  the  asbestos  rings  by  letting  wat«r  drop 
on  it ;  a  few  particles  of  metallic  iodine  are  placed  in  the  first  part  of  the 
tube  while  still  hot,  and  jthe  other  expanded  end  of  the  capillary  is  connected 
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with  an  lispirator  (Bshm's  air-pump  serves  best).  The  iodine  vapour  impinges 
on  the  mercury,  and  mercuric  iodide  forms,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
colour.'^ 

Wdf  and  Nega"^^  have  employed  a  modification  of  this  process.  Organic 
matter  is  first  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  copper 
as  a  thin  foil  is  introduced  to  receive  the  metal  (mercury)  instead  of  granular 
zinc  or  powdered  copper.  The  method  is  said  to  be  very  satisfactory.  That  of 
Alt  "^  is  still  more  simple.  WinUmitz"^^  has  devised  a  method  for  the  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  mercury  in  the  urine. 

Almin't"^^  method  is  the  following  : — About  300  cc.  of  the  urine  to  be  tested 
are  taken,  a  little  caustic  soda  and  some  sugar  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled. 
The  phosphatic  sediment  which  falls  carries  the  mercury  with  it.  When  it  has 
entirely  settled,  the  fluid  is  decanted  off,  the  sediment  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  a  piece  of  fine  copper  of  brass  wire  placed  in  the  fluid,  which  is  then 
maintained  at  a  moderate  heat  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  After  this  the  wire  is 
removed,  boiled  in  alkaline  water,  and  dried  with  blotting-paper.  It  is  then 
placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  small  calibre,  which  is  broken  a  few  millimetres  in  front 
of  the  wire,  fused  at  the  end,  and  heated  over  a  small  flame.  The  mercury  sub- 
limes, and  is  deposited  in  small  globules,  which  can  be  readily  recognised  with 
the  microscope.  The  reagents  employed  in  the  process  should  be  previously 
tested  for  such  mercury  as  they  may  themselves  contain  (see  p.  177). 

(c.)  Salts  of  Copper. — In  poisoning  with  copper  salts,  the  urine  i* 
always  reduced  in  quantity.  It  usually  contains  albumin,  and  very  often 
also  blood.  As  to  whether  acute  nephritis  can  originate  in  this  way, 
some  doubt  exists.  Experiments  on  animals  would  seem  to  favour  the 
assumption.  To  detect  the  poison  in  the  urine,  the  method  described  at 
p.  178  will  serve. 

{d,)  Arsenic. — In  acute  arsenical  poisoning  albumin  and  sometimes 
blood  in  considerable  quantities  appear  in  the  urine.  In  one  case  the 
author  has  observed  all  the  signs  of  acute  nephritis.  The  urine  pos- 
sesses the  reducing  property,  but  sugar  cannot  otherwise  be  made  evi- 
dent. The  effect  on  the  urine  of  chronic  arsenic-poisoning  is  but  little 
understootl.  Albuminuria  would  seem  occasionally  to  occur  in  this 
connection. 

For  the  detection  of  arsenic,  see  chapter  on  the  vomit  (p.  178). 

{e.)  Phosphorus. — At  the  outset  of  a  case  of  phosphorus-poisoning  the 
urine  is  not  notably  changed  as  to  quantity  or  sp.  gr.  Later  it  contains 
albumin,  but  not  usually  in  considerable  quantity,  occasionally  blood, 
and  very  commonly  casts  of  diflferent  kinds.  Hyaline  casts,  with  bile- 
stained  lining  cells  of  the  renal  tubules  adhering  to  them,  are  seen, 
and  also  casts  formed  of  renal  cells  that  have  undergone  fatty  degenera- 
tion, but  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  are 
seldom  present,  and  in  some  instances  where  they  have  been  described  it 
is  probable  that  the  substances  observed  were  really  composed  of  the 
lime  and  magnesia  salts  of  the  higher  fatty  acids,  the  formation  of  which 
in  various  morbid  states  was  pointed  out  by  the  author  some  years  ago.^-*^ 
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Hsematoidin  crystals  are  met  with.  E,  Schutz'^^  has  recorded  a  case  in 
which  large  quantities  of  fat  were  voided.  Sugar  and  carbohydrates 
are  not  as  a  rule  eliminated  in  any  large  amount,  but  the  author  has 
shown  that  the  typical  phosphorus-liver  leads  to  alimentary  glycosuria. 
Maixner  and  the  author  "'^^  have  found  peptone  in  a  few  cases,  and 
according  to  W.  Bobitschek'*^^  a  transitory  peptonuria  is  a  common 
incident  in  phosphorus-poisoning.  Munzner,''^'-  working  in  the  author's 
clinic,  has  ascertained  that  in  the  earliest  stage  of  this  condition  the 
excretion  of  nitrogen  is  lessened  and  quickly  falls  to  a  very  low  figure. 
0.  Storch'*^^  obtained  similar  results  from  experiments  on  animals  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1865.  Uric  acid  is  but  little  diminished,  and  con- 
sequently the  change  is  chiefly  in  respect  of  urea.  There  is  a  remarkable 
formation  of  ammonia,  which  serves  to  neutralise  the  great  excess  of 
acidity  due  U\  acid  products  of  the  decomposition  of  proteids.  Chlorides 
are  scanty.  Phosphorus  is  as  early  as  the  second  day  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nitrogenous  increase,  and  to  the  extent  of  50  or  even  90 
per  cent,  then  diminishes  until  death,  or  in  favourable  cases  the  amount 
rises  again  as  convalescence  approaches.  This  is  true  also  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Fatty  {v.  Jaksch)  and  lactic  {Schultzen-RieM  and  Munzer)  acids 
are  also  excreted.  "^^ 

4.  Poisoning  with  Alkaloids. 

(a.)  Morphia. — In  acute  poisoning  with  morphia  the  urine  is  com- 
monly found  to  contain  sugar.  In  chronic  morphinism,  again,  it  has  a 
powerful  reducing  action,  and  sugar  may  sometimes  be  found  with  other 
tests  (see  p.  311).  [The  reducing  property  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
glycuronic  acid  {HaUihurton),^  For  the  detection  of  morphia  in  the  urine 
the  method  described  at  p.  180  may  be  adopted.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  morphia  does  not  appear  in  the  urine  in  all  cases  of 
morphia-poisoning  or  morphinism,  and  its  absence  does  not  prove  that 
the  alkaloid  has  not  l^een  taken.  The  researches  of  Donath  "*^  have 
shown  that  it  may  disappear  entirely  within  the  system. 

{h.)  Nicotin. — The  toxic  effects  of  nicotin  are  not  associated  with  any 
special  changes  in  the  character  of  the  urine.  For  the  detection  of  the 
alkaloid  see  p.  181. 

{c.)  Atropin. — Little  that  is  definite  is  known  of  this  condition. 

Atropin  may  be  isolated  from  the  urine  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
describe*!  in  connection  with  the  vomit  (p.  181).  As  a  test  for  its 
presence  a  little  of  the  urine  may  be  placed  in  an  animal's  eye,  and  the 
mydriatic  effect  watched  for.  This  will  be  obtained,  according  to  de 
Ruitter  and  Doriflers^'''^^  when  the  urine  contains  the  alkaloid  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  130,000  of  water.  In  cases  of  poisoning  with 
deadly  nightshade  berries  (Atropa  belladonna),  the  urine  has  a  peculiar 
fluorescence  {A,  Paliauf''^'^},  due  to  the  presence  of  scopoletin.     This 
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does  not  occur  in  poisoning  with  the  pure  alkaloid,  and  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  affords  an  indication  as  to  the  source  of  the  poison. 

(cL)  Ptomaines  (Exogenic  Toxicosis). — The  phenomena  of  poisoning 
with  ptomaines  need  further  investigation.  In  a  case  (of  sausage- 
poisoning)  which  was  recently  under  the  care  of  Professor  Noihytagel, 
albuminuria  and  the  signs  of  nephritis  supervened.  Subsequent  experi- 
ence has  convinced  the  author  that  kidney  trouble  regularly  occurs  in 
the  later  stages  of  ptomaine-poisoning. 

5.  Poisoning  with  EthyliC  Alcohol.— Chronic  alcohol-poisoning 
appears  to  produce  nephritis  and  arterio-sclerosis."^^  In  the  acute  condi- 
tion the  poison  can  be  found  only  as  the  merest  trace  in  the  urine. "^^ 
To  recognise  its  i)resence  the  urine  must  be  distilled  by  means  of  a 
steam-bath,  and  the  distillate  treated  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  184. 

6.  Chloroform  Poisoning^. — In  this  condition  the  urine  is  gener- 
ally of  high  sp.  gr.  It  often  contains  a  trace  of  albumin  and  some 
sugar  [or  glycuronic  acid  (HaUihurfo7i).y*^  According  to  Kast  and 
MesterJ*^  the  urine  after  the  prolonged  administration  of  chloroform 
contains  an  organic  sulphur  compound  and  urobilin,  and  is  highly 
toxic.""*-  For  the  detection  of  chloroform  the  urine  is  distilled  by  means 
of  a  steam-bath  to  prevent  frothing,  and  the  tirst  drops  of  the  distillate 
are  submitted  to  Hoffmann's  or  Vitali's  test  (see  p.  185).  The  results 
obtained  in  this  way  are  equally  useful  with  those  of  Marechal^s  meth(;d.""*^ 

?•  Carbolic  Acid  Poisoning. —When  large  (quantities  of  carlx)lic 
acid  have  been  administered  through  the  mouth  or  absorbed  from  a 
wound,  the  voided  urine  assumes  a  dark-green  colour,  which  changes 
to  black  on  standing.  This  colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chinon,  a  derivative  of  phenol,  which,  while  still  within  the  system,  is 
in  part  transformed  into  coloured  oxidation  products  (Baumann  and 
Preusse).'**  Pure  phenol  is  never  present,  but  even  in  the  severest 
cases  is  found  only  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  (p.  338).  Hence 
the  characteristic  reaction  of  carbolic  acid — a  violet  coloration  with 
S(»lution  of  perchloride  of  iron — cannot  be  obtained  with  the  urine. 
The  latter  contains  a  small  quantity  of  albumin,  and  commonly  also 
haemoglobin  (p.  308).  A  further  evidence  of  the  condition  depends 
upon  the  diminished  proportion  of  simple  sulphuric  acid  which  it  con- 
tains. When  chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  healthy  urine  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  falls ;  but 
when  from  any  cause  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  uncombined 
form  is  lessened,  this  precipitate  fails,  or  is  represented  by  a  mere  tur- 
bidity. If  now  in  this  case  the  urine  be  filtered  and  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  so  as  to  decompose  the  phenol-sulphuric  acid  (see  )>.  339), 
with  the  re[)roduction  of  simple  sulphuric  acid  a  copious  precipitate  of 
barium  sulphate  forms. 
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Inasmuch  as  phenol-sulphuric  acid  is  nonnally  a  constituent  of  the 
urine,  it  serves  hut  little  purpose  in  eases  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  the  phenol  which  passes  over  as  trihromo-phenol 
(see  p.  340)  in  the  process  of  distillation.  A  better  plan  is  to  determine 
the  relative  proportion  of  simple  and  compound  sulphuric  acid  present 
(see  p.  369).  If  it  be  found  that  the  latter  is  increased  while  the  first 
is  diminished,  and  if  at  the  same  time  such  affections  as  promote  the* 
elimination  of  a»ther-sulphuric  acids  (active  albuminous  decomposition) 
can  be  excluded,  this  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  carbolic  acid 
poisoning. 

The  same  method  will  serve  for  the  detection  of  all  the  aromatic 
substances  which  appear  in  the  urine  as  aether-sulphuric  acids  in  cases 
of  poisoning  or  after  the  administration  of  drugs. 

8.  Poisoning  with  Nitro-Benzol  and  Aniline. 

(a.)  Nitro-Benzol. — In  cases  of  iK)isoning  with  this  substance,  the 
urine  has  the  odour  of  nitro-benzol,  and  generally  contains  a  substance 
which  has  the  property  of  rotating  polarised  light  to  the  left,  and  of 
reducing  cupric  sulphate  in  alkaline  solution."*"^  There  is  a  slight  increase 
in  the  amount  of  ammonia  and  of  acetone  excreted  (Miinzer  and 
Palma,''*^  Btmde  ""*").  Traces  of  sugar  are  found,  and  Strnsser  has  obtained 
alimentary  glycosuria. 

{b,)  Aniline. — The  recorded  observations  of  cases  of  poisoning  with 
aniline  show  that  th(?  character  of  the  urine  varies  considerably.  It  is 
usually  dark  in  colour  and  highly  concentrated  (Grandhornme).'*^  In 
one  instance  (Fr.  MiiUer  "*^)  it  was  free  from  sugar,  albumin,  and  blootl, 
and  exhibited  the  reduction  phenomenon  in  a  marked  degree.  -.Ether- 
sulphuric  acids  were  notably  increased.  An  aethereal  extract  was  found 
to  contain  aniline  ]>y  its  yielding  a  violet  colour  in  presence  of  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  (see  p  186).  Milller  is  of  opinion  that  this  substance 
is  in  part  eliminated  as  para -amido- phenol-sulphuric  acid. 

9,  Poisoning  with  Carbonic  Oxide  Gas.— The  urine  passed  in 

this  condition  invariably  contains  grape-sugar"^^  (see  p.  311)  and  an 
uncertain  proportion  of  albumin.  The  quantity  of  sugar  varies  directly 
with  the  intensity  of  the  poisoning,  and  is  increased  by  administration 
of  carbohydrates.  According  to  Miinzer  and  Pahna,''^^  the  output  of 
uric  acid  is  much  greater  than  normal  ;  that  of  ammonia  and  acetone 
but  little  increased.     Lactic  acid  is  present. 

V.  THE  DETECTION  OF  CERTAIN  DRUGS  IN  THE  URINE. 

1.  Iodoform  and  Salts  of  Iodine  and  Bromine.— After  the 

exhibition  of  iodoform,  whether  internally  or  by  outward  application, 
iodides  and  iodates  may  be  detected  in  tlie  urine.     So  too  with  iodine 
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when  applied  externally  as  the  tincture,  or  taken  by  the  mouth  as  iodide 
of  potassium,  it  may  be  readily  recognised  in  that  fluid,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  thyroid  extract  has  the  same  effect. ''^■- 

To  test  for  iodine :  (a. )  the  urine  is  treated  with  a  little  fuming  nitric 
acid  or  chlorine  water,  and  shaken  up  with  chloroform.  If  a  salt  of 
iodine  be  present,  the  metal  is  set  free,  and  dissolves  in  the  chloroform, 
with  the  formation  of  a  red  colour.  (6.)  Savdland'*^^  treats  the  urine 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  nitrite,  and  separates  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  (c.)  Jnllea^  test :  "^ — Concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  in  equal  quantity  to  the  urine,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  a  little  chloride  of  lime  solution  is  poured.  At  the  line  of  junction 
there  forms  a  brown  ring  which  turns  blue  on  the  addition  of  starch 
solution. 

The  quantitative  estimation  may  be  effected  best  by  HamacJifs''^^ 
methou,  in  which  all  the  iodine  is  converted  into  palladium  iodide.^^ 
Iodine  ajipears  in  the  urine  very  shortly  after  it  has  been  taken  into  the 
system.     A  quarter  of  an  hour  will  suffice  for  its  manifestation  there. 

Bromine  salts,  when  very  abundant,  may  be  detected  thus : — The 
urine  is  treated  with  chlorine  water,  and  shaken  up  with  chloroform, 
when  bromine  dissolves  in  the  latter,  with  the  production  of  a  yellow 
colour.  It  will  usually  be  found  necessary,  however,  to  evaporate  the 
urine  previously,  then  to  incinerate  it  carefully,  and  to  test  the  colour- 
less watery  extract  from  the  ash  in  the  manner  described  above. 

2.  Salicylates— -Salol  and  BetoL— Salicylates  also  very  quickly 
pass  into  the  urine.  The  latter  then  exhibits  a  remarkable  reducing 
power,  and  yields  a  violet  colour  in  presence  of  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron.  This  reaction  depends  partly  upon  the  presence  of  salicylic 
acid  and  partly  upon  that  of  salicyluric  acid,  into  which  the  latter  is 
changed  within  the  system.  This  reaction  is  not  readily  prevented  by 
boiling.  The  body  on  which  it  depends  is  taken  up  by  eether  from 
acidified  urine,  and  can  be  detected  in  the  sethereal  extract  by  means 
of  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  The  reaction,  unlike  that  of  diacetic 
acid  (see  Diaceturia),  does  not  disappear  on  standing.  It  is  well  in 
testing  for  it  to  precipitate  the  phosphates  with  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  and  filter,  and  then  test  the  filtrate  with  more  of  the  reagent. 

The  exhibition  of  salol  (phenyl-rether  of  salicylic  acid)  imparts  a 
similar  character  to  the  urine,  which  also  on  standing  acquires  a  tint 
varying  from  dark  green  to  black,  like  that  following  the  use  of  car- 
bolic acid. 

The  use  of  betol  (naphthalol,  salicylate  of  /?-naphthol-8ether)  does  not 
impart  any  special  colour  to  the  urine,  which,  however,  yields  the  per- 
chloride of  iron  reaction.  Both  salol  and  betol  appear  in  the  urine  as 
sulphuric  acid  combinations  (v.  Jaksch)'^^ 
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8.  Quinine,  Kairin,  Antipyrin,  Thallin,  Antifebrin,  Phena- 
eetin,  and  Lactophenin. 

(a.)  Quinine. — This  alkaloid  is  said  by  Kemer"^^  to  be  eliminated  as 
dioxyquinin.  It  renders  the  urine  dark.  For  its  detection  a  large 
quantity  of  the  fluid  is  taken,  treated  with  ammonia,  and  shaken  up 
with  aether.  The  latter  is  then  distilled  off  or  evaporated,  and  quinine 
remains  in  the  residue.  It  is  dissolved  in  acidulated  water,  and  the 
addition  of  chlorine  water  and  ammonia  causes  an  emerald-green  tint  to 
develop. 

(b.)  Kairin. — Under  the  influence  of  this  drug  the  urine  acquires  a 
brown  colour,  which  becomes  brownish  red  with  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron.  The  substance  ui)on  which  this  reaction  depends  may  be 
extracted  with  aether  from  acidified  urine.  The  reaction  in  the  aethereal 
extract  remains  even  after  the  lapse  of  weeks.  The  addition  of  strong 
acids  to  the  urine  destroys  the  reaction,  and  it  is,  moreover,  impaired 
by  prolonged  boiling.  According  to  v.  MenngJ^^  kairin  is  eliminated 
as  kaiiin-potassium  sulphate. 

(c.)  Antipyrin  imparts  a  darker  tint  to  the  urine,  which  gradually 
becomes  a  purple-red  when  treated  with  perchloride  of  iron.  If  the 
urine  be  acidulated  and  extracted  with  aether,  a  substance  is  obtained 
which  colours  brown  with  perchloride  of  iron.  This  reaction  is  gradually 
lost  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  It  is  impaired,  but  not  destroj'ed, 
by  boiling  the  urine.  It  is  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  acids.  Elsti- 
mation  of  the  quantities  of  simple  and  of  £ether-sulphuric  acids  in 
appropriate  instiinces  has  shown  that  antipyrin  is  eliminated  as  a  sul- 
phuric acid  combination  {v.  Jalcsch). 

(d.)  Thallin. — The  urine  after  the  administration  of  thallin  is  usually 
a  brownish  green  when  viewed  in  bulk,  greenish  in  a  thin  layer. 
Treated  with  perchloride  of  iron,  it  presently  exhibits  a  purple-red  tint, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  hours,  if  undisturbed,  passes  into 
a  In'ownish  red.  If  a  little  mineral  acid  be  added  and  the  fluid  be 
shaken  up  with  ajther,  the  latter  takes  up  a  substance  which  colours 
brown-red  with  jjerchloride  of  iron.  The  coloration  does  not  vanish 
when  the  specimen  is  allowed  to  stand,  but  rather  l)ecomes  more 
marked.  AVhen  the  pure  thallin  urine  is  shaken  up  with  sether,  the 
aethereal  extract  contains  a  body  which  colours  green  with  perchloride 
of  iron  (thallin)."^*^  The  tint  in  this  ca.se  disappears  on  prolonged 
standing.  The  red  colour  obtained  with  perchloride  is  lost  by  boiling 
for  a  few  seconds.  It  is  likewise  destroyed  by  mineral  acids.  Thallin 
is  partly  eliminated  in  the  form  of  chinanisol. 

(e.)  Antifebrin. — The  physical  character  of  the  urine  is  unaffected 
even  by  large  doses  of  antifebrin.  Chemically  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  F.  Miiller  that  it  contains  more  than    the    normal    proportion    of 
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8ether-8ulphuric  acids ;  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
antifebrin  is  changed  within  the  system  to  paraamidophenol-sulphuric 
acid.  Where  the  drug  has  been  exhibited  in  large  quantities,  it  may 
be  recognised  in  the  urine  {F,  MiUler  "**)  thus : — The  fluid  is  boiled  with 
one-fourth  its  bulk  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  it  has  cooled, 
a  few  cc.  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  added,  and  then  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  chromic  acid.  If  paraamidophenol  be  present, 
the  specimen  develops  a  red  colour,  which  gives  place  to  blue  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia. 

For  the  detection  of  antifebrin  Yvoiv^^  recommends  the  following 
method  : — The  urine  is  shaken  up  with  chloroform,  and  the  residue  from 
the  extract  is  heated  with  a  little  mercurous  nitrate.  If  antifebrin  be 
present  an  intense  green  coloration  takes  place.  AVhen  antifebrin  has 
been  separated  from  the  urine,  as  by  shaking  it  up  with  sether  and 
acid,  it  can  also  be  recognised  by  the  addition  of  chloroform  and  caustic 
potash.  Antifebrin  is  excreted  for  the  most  part  in  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid  {Fr,  MiUler,  Monier,  v.  JakscJi),  According  to  Murner,''^'^ 
this  body  is  in  part  oxidised  to  acetylparaamidophenol  within  the 
system,  and  eliminated  as  aether-sulphuric  acid. 

(/.)  Phenacetin  (acetphenetidin). — The  colour  of  the  urine  is  un- 
affected by  tliis  lx)dy,  even  in  large  doses.  It  rotates  polarised  light 
to  the  left  (glycuronic  acid  combination,  Fi:  MiUler"''^),  and  exhibits 
the  paraamidophenol  reaction  described  above.  It  contains  no  free 
phenacetin,  but  the  presence  of  phenetidin  may  be  shown  by  changing 
it  into  its  diazo  compound,  which  then  yields  a  purple  coloration  with 
naphthol  or  yellow  with  phenol  {Midler),  The  process  is  as  follows : — 
To  a  specimen  of  the  urine  two  drops  each  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  of 
sodium  nitrite  solution  (i  per  cent.)  are  added.  The  further  addition 
of  an  alkaline  watery  solution  of  a-naphthol  and  a  little  caustic  soda 
causes  a  beautiful  red  colour  to  develop,  and  this  passes  into  violet  if 
hydrochloric  acid  be  supplied.  Under  the  same  conditions  i>henol  gives 
a  citron-yellow  in  alkaline  and  a  rose  colour  in  acid  solution.  AVhen 
large  doses  of  the  drug  have  been  taken,  the  urine  gradually  takes  a 
brown-red  tint  in  presence  of  perchloride  of  iron  solutions  and  oxidising 
substiinces,  changing  slowly  to  black  on  standing  for  a  long  time.  Ac- 
cording to  UhaldiJ^'^  the  ingestion  of  phenacetin  is  attended  by  an 
increase  in  th«i  amount  of  combined  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine. 

(fj.)  Lactophenin. — This  substance  turns  the  urine  dark,  and  the 
colour  deepens  on  standing.  It  gives  the  paraamidophenol  reaction. 
Xo  change  occurs  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride.'^ 

4.  Chrysophanic  Acid. — The  administration  of  infusion  of  senna 
or  of  preparations  of  rhubarb  imjjarts  a  reddish-brown  colour  to  the 
urine,  which  may  be  present  in  the  freshly  voided  fluid  or  develoj)  on 
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standing.  This  gives  place  to  red  on  the  addition  of  alkalies  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  When  boiled  with  alkalies  the  resulting  phosphatic  sedi- 
ment is  not  red,  but  yellow ;  and  if  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  the  solution 
also  colours  yellow,  changing  to  violet  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  in  this 
respect  differing  from  the  precipitate  of  blood  pigments,  which  is  also 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  gradually  bleaches  when  exposed. 

5.  Santonin. — Santonin  taken  internally  colours  the  urine  yellow, 
which  again  gives  place  to  red  on  the  addition  of  alkalies.  Its  presence 
may  be  discriminated  from  that  of  rhubarb  (Mutik)  ^*^  from  the  fact  that 
the  red  colour  developed  by  the  latter  in  presence  of  alkalies,  though 
permanent,  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  reducing  agents  (granular  zinc, 
sodium  amalgam),  whilst  that  due  to  santonin  persists  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. Chrysophanic  acid  is  precipitated  with  baryta  water.  The 
precipitate  is  red,  and  leaves  a  colourless  filtrate.  The  latter  is  yellow 
if  santonin  be  present.  The  addition  of  alkaline  carbonates  turns  the 
urine  red,  rapidly  if  it  contain  rhubarb,  very  slowly  and  gradually  in  the 
case  of  santonin. 

G.  Hoppe-Seyler'^^^  has  suggested  the  following  method  for  the  dis 
crimination  of  chrysophanic  acid  and  santonin : — The  urine  is  treated 
with  caustic  soda  and  extracted  with  amylic  .alcohol.  If  the  colouring 
matter  of  santonin  be  present,  it  passes  over  with  the  alcohol,  and  the 
specimen  is  decolorised.  The  colouring  matter  of  chrysophanic  acid 
derived  from  the  exhibition  of  rhubarb  or  of  senna  is  little  or  not  at  all 
taken  up  by  amylic  alcohol  in  presence  of  the  alkali. 

6.  Tannin. — When  tannin  has  been  taken  medicinally  in  large  doses, 
the  urine  turns  dark  green  with  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 

7.  Naphthalin. — Naphthalin  in  large  doses  causes  the  urine  to 
assume,  especially  on  standing  for  a  long  time,  a  dark  tint,  like  that 
due  to  carbolic  acid. 

According  to  PenzoldtJ^^  a  dark-green  colour  develops  rapidly  in 
presence  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

8.  Copaiba  Balsam. — Copaiba  balsam  in  the  urine  yields  a  red 
colour  with  hydrochloric  acid,  changing  to  violet  when  heated.  If 
ammonia  or  caustic  soda  be  added  to  the  urine,  a  light-brown  colour 
with  a  blue  fluorescence  develops  (Edlefsen)J''^ 

When  boiled  with  an  acid  the  urine  gives  a  precipitate  which  is 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  after  the  use  of  oil  of  turpentine  the 
urine  sometimes  gives  a  precipitate  with  acids.  It  has  also  a  charac- 
teristic odour  of  violets. 

^Fyrtol  imparts  a  similar  odour,  and  when  the  urine  is  superimposed 
upon  nitric  acid  a  red  ring  gradually  develops. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

INVESTIGATION  OP  EXUDATIONS,  TRANSUDATIONS, 

AND  CYSTIC  FLUIDS 

Fluid  may  l)e  effused  into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body  as  a  conse- 
([uence  of  inflammation  or  of  disturbances  in  the  circulatory  system. 

Under  appropriate  circumstances  a  portion  of  such  fluid  may  be 
drawn  off  by  puncture  or  in  some  other  way,  or  a  spontaneous  o()ening 
may  occur,  and  in  either  case  the  fluids  so  obtained  may  be  submitted 
to  examination.  In  this  way  much  useful  information  may  be  secured 
for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis.  A  question  arises  at  the  outset  as  to 
whether  the  fluid  is  an  inflammatory  product  (exudation),  or  the  result 
of  impediment  to  the  circulation,  or  derived  from  the  degeneration  of 
certain  organs  (transudation). 

A. -EXUDATIONS. 

An  exudation  may  be  purulent,  sero-purulent,  putrid,  hsp.morrhagic, 
or  serous.  All  such  fluids,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  imply, 
of  course,  an  inflammatory  origin.  Upon  its  other  characters,  and 
especially  upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  elements  which  it  contains, 
more  precise  inferences  may  l)e  based  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  them. 

I.  Purulent  Exudations. 

I  NAKED-ETE  APPEABANOES.— Pus  (honum  et  lauilahUe)  is 
a  turbid  fluid  of  var}'ing  consistence  and  high  sp.  gr.,  with  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  ranging  in  colour  from  grey  to  a  greenish  yellow.  It 
may  accumulate  in  natural  cavities  (exudations),  or  be  effused  amongst 
the  tissues  (phlegmon),  or,  finally,  it  may  be  secreted  from  the  surface 
of  a  wound.  On  standing  in  a  cool  jilace  it  separates  into  two  layers, 
the  ui»per  of  which  is  of  a  light-yellow  colour  and  tolerably  transparent, 
and  the  lower  opaque  from  the  deposit  of  pus-cells.  It  is  often  brown 
or  brownish  red  from  admixture  with  blood.  Putrid  pus  can  always 
be  discriminated  by  its  nake<l-eye  i)ropertie8.  It  is  thin,  green,  or 
brownish  red,  and  emits  an  extremely  i>enetrating  odour  of  in<lol  and 
skatol. 

3>5 
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It  is  apt,  especially  when  derived  from  the  intestinal  tract,  to  contain 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  sense  of  smell. 
The  gas  may  find  its  way  from  the  alimentary  canal  without  any  obvious 
channel  of  communication,  or  may  be  generated  independently  through 
the  agency  of  micro-organisms.  The  chemical  determination  of  this 
gas  has  been  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

n.  MIOBOSOOPIOAL  OHABAOTEBS. 

1.  White  and  Red  Blood-Corpuscles  and  Epithelium.— When 

pus  is  submitted  to  microscopical  examination,  it  discloses  a  multitude 
of  cells  which  entirely  resemble  white  blood-corpuscles.  When  derived 
from  a  perfectly  fresh  specimen,  these  cells  exhibit  the  contractile  pro- 
perty, and  the  mahogany  coloration  obtained  with  solution  of  iodine 
and  iodide  of  potassium  or  ammonium  attests  the  presence  of  glyco- 
gen. This  reaction  is  obtained  best  with  fresh  pus  from  the  surface 
of  a  wound.  The  dead  cells  are  shrunken  and  very  granular,  or  may 
appear  as  decomposed  or  decomposing  particles  of  protoplasm. 

In  addition  to  this,  giant  pus-corpuscles  and  fat-laden  cells  are  occa- 
sionally observed.  No  special  significance  attaches  to  their  presence. 
They  have  been  seen  in  the  pus  from  an  abscess  of  the  gum  (Boettcher  ^), 
in  hypopyon  (Bizzozero^)^  and  in  the  contents  of  suppurating  ovarian 
cysts  (v.  Jaksch). 

Some  red  blood-corpuscles  are  nearly  always  present  in  freshly  secreted 
pus,  and  when  blood  in  considerable  quantity  has  been  eflfused  and  after- 
wards its  elements  disintegrated,  the  discharge  may  be  more  or  less 
amply  tinged  by  admixture  with  blood  pigment  or  haematoidin  crystals. 

Fatty  particles  and  globules  are  seldom  wanting,  either  free  or  com- 
bined with  tlie  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  The  epithelium  elements  are 
comparatively  few.  In  cancerous  exudation  from  the  pleural  cavity 
vacuolated  epithelial  and  fatty  endothelial  cells  are  commonly  to  be 
met  with. 

2.  Fungfi. — ^lodern  research  ^  has  established  the  fact  that  the 
formation  of  pus  in  animal  organisms  is  eflfected  almost  entirely  through 
the  agency  of  micro-organisms,  and  that  such  bodies  can  nearly  always 
be  detected  in  the  discharge  with  the  aid  of  the  staining  methods  (p.  427) 
which  the  recent  advances  of  science  have  placed  within  our  reach,  >vhere 
the  microscope  alone  fails  to  disclose  their  presence. 

Important  experiments  upon  animals  ^  have  shown  also  that  suppura- 
tion may  be  caused  by  certain  chemical  substances,  as  cadaverin,  crotun 
oil,  Arc,  independently  of  micro-organisms ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
human  system  may  be  similarly  affected  by  them.  The  products  of 
bacterial  life,  toxines,  and  i)hytalbumins  ai)i)ear  also  to  play  an  imjwrtant 
part  in  the  process  of  suppuration. 
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1.  Micrococci. — Miltwocci  of  Tnrying  form  an<l  she  are  very  often 
to  be  seen  in  fresh  pua.^  Pig.  144,  which  represents  the  appearance  uf 
a  specimen  tnken  from  a  pleural  exudation  and  stained  by  Gram's 
methoi],  affords  an  appn^priate  illustration.  They  Rre  usually  arranged 
in  clittins  (Streptococci),  oceasionnUy  in  pairs  (Diplococci), 

PdKsel,'  proceeding  on  Koch's  method,  has  cultivated  no  less  than 
eight  different  forms  of  fungi  from  pus.  WTien  suppuration  has  cou- 
tinued  for  a  long  time  in  a  cavity  excluded  from  the  air,  microorganisms 
are  somotimea  wanting  in  the  pus.  Briefer''  has  observed  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  aureus  and  Streptococcus  pyugenes  in  pus  from  a 
woman  with  puerperal  fever.^  The  presence  of  micro-organ  isms  hitherto 
mentioned  is  evidence  of  suppuration  in  the  course  of  septic  processes 
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(comp.  p.  53).  Biijiciil'  lately  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the 
effect  of  grape-sugar  upon  the  ti^ues  is  to  promote  the  development  of 
Staphylococcus  aureus  by  diminishing  their  resistance,  and  so  to  favour 
the  formotion  of  pus.  The  tendency  of  diabetics  to  undergo  suppurative 
processes,  .'<o  long  n  matter  of  clinical  obi^rvation,  is  explained  in  this 
way. 

A  bins  colour  hai  occnsionnlly  been  observed  on  the  surface  of  auppumting 
woanda.  This  1»  prodoced  by  colonies  of  Biicillus  pvocynnogeiius  or  of  a  fungus 
resembling  it.  The  colotuiog  matter  has  been  isolated  from  such  pus  in  combina- 
tion nilh  bydrocbloric  acid." 


The  detection  of  pathogenic 
portance. 


fungi 
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2.  Tnbsrcle  BadUns  — The  tubercle  batillus  bos  often  been  dis- 
covered in  tubercular  pus  '^  but  the  auth  r  has  sometimes  failed  to  find 
it  even  ia  the  fresh  discharge  Its  presence  of  course  is  conclusive  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  but  its  ab  eiice  does  not  imply  that  no 
tubercle  is  present  It  would  appear  thai  under  certain  conditions  the 
bacillus  rapidly  disappears  from  fresh  discha^es  (MelsrhntAoff).^^ 

3.  Bacillas  of  BypMliH — The  bacillus  diacoiered  hy  Lugtgarten^*  ia 
the  pus  of  syphilis  affords  a  valuable  indication  of  this  disease  j  but 
caution  must  be  observed  in  identifying  it  since  Ahare-  and  Tavel^^ 
have  shown  that  certain  secretions  as  the  smegma  pneputiale  and 
vulvare,  are  apt  to  contain  forms  which  closelj  resemble  the  venereal 
microbe.     Such  forms  are  to  he   discriminated  bj    the   behaviour    of 


stained  pre]>avations  in  presence  of  alcohol.  In  the  case  of  the  bacillus 
of  syphilis,  these  are  with  difficulty  and  very  slowly  bleached  by  alcohol, 
whilst  tlie  microbe  of  smegma  readily  loses  its  colour  under  the  action 
of  that  substance. 

An  imi>orta]it  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  tlie  bacillus  of  syphilis 
was  recently  made  by  Kameti,^''  who  found  the  micro-organism  in  the 
Bputuin  of  a  child  of  nine  years.  The  character  of  Lti^tr/arteii'e  bacillus 
has  been  much  questioned  of  late,  and  others  have  regarded  certain 
cocci  as  the  specific  excitants  of  syphilis  (Kassowilx,  Hoehsinger,  Divee, 
Ta(iucki). 

For  the  detection  of  the  liacillus  of  syphilis  Luet'jarlen  '*  proceeds  as 
follows  : — The  cover-glass  preparation  is  immersed  in  an  Elirlich-Weigert 
gentian-violet  fluid  for  12-24  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature.     It 
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is  then  removed,  hnaed  for  some  minutes  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
placed  for  ten  seconds  in  a  i^  pei  cent,  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  after  which  it  is  treated  with  a  watery  solution  of  pure 
sulphurous  acid,  and  finally  washed  with  water.  Should  it  happen 
after  this  that  the  preparation  still  shows  colour,  it  is  again  placed  tu 
permanganate  of  potash  for  three  or  four  seconds,  and  afterwards  in 
sulphurous  acid  until  all  colour  has  disappeared,  the  remainder  of  the 
process  also  being  repeated.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  other  microbes, 
both  pathogenic  and  innocuous,  are  stained  by  Lustgarten's  process  as 
well  as  that  of  syphilis. 

De  Giacomi  '^  has  suggested  a  method  which  is  very  serviceable  for 
the  detection  of  the  bacillus  of  syphilis.  In  this  the  dried  cover-glass 
preparation  is  warmed  for  some  minutes  in  an  aniline-water  fuchsin 
fluid,  then  washed  with  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  perchloride  of 
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iron  solution  have  been  added,  and  finally  decolorised  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  that  salt.  The  bacillus  then  remains  of  a  red  colour,  while 
all  other  micro-organisms  are  bleached. 

4.  ActiaomycoB. — This  parasite  was  first  discovered  by  Bollinger  '^  in 
cattle,  and  afterwards  in  man  by  Ponfieii^^  and  Itrael."^  In  the  former 
it  gives  rise  to  tumours  of  considerable  size,  but  in  man  its  proliferation  is 
usually  associated  with  chronic  inflammation  and  the  production  of  pus. 

It  would  appear  from  numerous  comniunicatious  that  have  been  made 
in  recent  years  that  actinomycosis  is  a  disease  of  very  wide  distribution, 
and  that  amongst  its  symptoms  is  a  severe  form  of  angina,  till  lately 
ol>scure,  to  which  the  name  of  angina  Ludnvici  has  Iraen  given. ^' 

[It  usually  affects  the  inlealinal"  tract,  but  primary  actinomycosia  of  tlie 
apice^i  of  the  luii^  has  been  met  wilb,'*  and  fix  cases"  have  been  recorded  in 
which,  the  disease  had  ita  seat  in  the  brain.     One  of  these  by  Orlow^  Is  of 
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exceptional  interest.  Amier4on^  of  NottiDgham  has  lately  recorded  a  cam 
of  actinomycosis  of  the  face  and  neck,  which  was  saccessfuUj  treated  by 
operatiOD.] 

The  pus  of  this  disease  is  thin,  viscous,  and  somenhat  tenacious,  and 
discloses  to  the  naked  eye  small  nodules  of  a  grey  or  yellow  colour,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  poppy-seed.  Under  a  low  power  of  the  microscope 
these  particles  appear  as  a  dense  bunch-like  agf^regation  of  spherules. 
which  under  a  higher  magnifying  power  ate  seen  to  consist  of  pear- 
shaped,  and  radially  arranged  masses,  which  have  a  considerable  refrac- 
tive power  {figs.  146,  147).  Towards  the  centre  of  such  masses  the 
individual  elements  diniiiiish  in  size  and  fade  into  a  fine  network  of 
ramifying  fibres.  If  one  of  the  nodules  be  bruised,  it  shows  in  the  first 
place  numerous  detached  club-shaped  forms,  having  a  radiating  disposi- 
tion toward  the  periphery  (fig.  146),  and  passing  gradually  at  the  centre 
into  a  sort  of  detritus  -  and  in  addition  to  these  are  a  variety  of  other 


objects  club-slniwd  and  of  indeterminate  ij  peirance  (degeneration  types 
of  the  futigu*)   Ij  in^  ipart 

There  was  for  a  long  time  much  djubt  is  to  the  b  tanical  character 
of  \ctinom\Lei  Recently  howe\er  it  hi«  lieen  estabhsbed*"  that  it 
helonj,*!  to  the  cln->s  of  fission  fungi  beint;  a  fission  alga  (CHdothrix). 
The  charat  tens  tie  cliiVshaped  bodies  must  be  regarded  is  degeneration 
form^  of  the  fungus  In  unstained  microicopicil  preparations  they 
ma}  be  seen  "imetmies  to  fade  into  the  centnl  fine  network  and  even 
oceasionall>  to  be  enclose  1  m  its  mesbe  (fi^  147)  [Crookshank^ 
believes  that  Actinomyces  is  a  fungus  intermediate  between  the  fission- 
and  the  higher  fungi;  and  W.  HiW^  refers  it  to  the  Basidiomycetes.] 

■\Vith  the  aid  of  staining  methods  (Gram's  is  the  best)  the  individual 
threads  of  the  network  are  readily  distinj,iiishable.  Tliey  present  a 
jagged  or  undulating  contour,  and  result  from  the  cohesion  of  a  aeriea 
of   minute   spherical   organisms,  connected   together  by  a  remarkably 
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delicate  envelope.  The  centre,  to  which  all  the  constituent  threails  of 
a  group  converge,  is  occupied  only  by  a  very  dense  network  of  this 
formatiou  (lig.  148). 

The  peur-Bliaped  bodies  above  alluded  to  may  be  luore  clearly  defined 
by  Btaiiiing  with  Weiyert'g^  process.  For  this  purpose  a  solution  is 
made  by  adding  together  jo  cc.  aiisolule  alcohol,  5  cc.  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  and  40  cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  to  the  mixtiue  so  much  of 
the  so-called  Krenuh  extract  of  litmus  as  will  give  the  fluid  a  dark-red 
colour,  remaining  ruby-red  after  repeated  filtering  (Wetl/'g"^  litmus 
solution).  In  this  solution  the  cover-glass  preparations  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  lightly  rinsed  with  alcohol,  and  placed 
for  two  or  three  minutee  in  a  3  per  cent,  gentian- violet  fluid,  which 
should  be  boiled  Ijefore  use,  and  filtered  after  cooling. 

If  the  specimen  be  now  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  whilst  the 
central   mass   of    Actinomyces  ia   colourless,    the    fungus   threads    are 


(j-k 


no.  148,— Prcpiir«Hon  1 


stained  a  ruby-red.  Baraneki^  advocates  staining  with  picro-ciinnine. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  character  of  this  fungus  can  be  determined 
by  a  simple  microscopical  examination.  The  physical  qualities  of  tlie 
pus,  and  the  discovery  in  it  of  groups  of  Actinomyces  or  the  club- 
shaped  degeneration  forms  of  the  parasite,  are  points  which  will  aid  the 
diagnosis.  In  particular  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  Gram's 
staining  method,  and  to  observe  the  minute  structure  of  the  ultimate 
threads  of  the  fungus,  as  noticed  nljove  (comp.  p.  400).  Hiywitt^  has 
obtained  pure  cultivations  of  Actinomyces  by  means  of  Buehiier'ii''*  method 
(p.  432).  Seen  with  the  naked  eye,  theae  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
cultivations  of  tuljiTcle-W-'illus, 

5.  Bacillus  of  Olandera. — The  specific  micro-organism  may  be  found 
in  the  pus  from  tlie  ulcerated  nasal  passages  in  glanders.  The  metliod 
described  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  the  blood  (]}.  52)  will 
serve  for  ite  recognition  here. 
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Another  method  has  recently  been  suggested  {Loffler).^  An  anilii^e- 
water-gentian-violet  fluid  or  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene- 
blue  may  be  employed,  and  immediately  before  use  it  is  added  to  its 
own  bulk  of  a  (i  :  10,000)  solution  of  potash.  In  the  fluid  which  results 
the  cover-glass  preparation  is  immersed  for  five  minutes.  It  is  then 
removed  and  placed  for  a  second  in  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid, 
tinged  slightly  yellow  with  oo-tropaeolin.  By  means  of  another  mix- 
ture, containing  two  drops  of  concentrated  sulphurous  acid  &nd  one  of  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  10  cc.  of  water,  the  alkaline  stain- 
ing fluid  may  be  decomposed  and  the  preparation  freed  from  colour.  In 
this  way  the  micro-organisms  are  very  beautifully  stained. 

.  The  bacillus  of  glanders  may  also  infest  the  pus  from  an  abscess. 
In  any  case,  its  character  may  usually  be  sufficiently  determined  in 
stained  specimens  by  means  of  the  microscope.  When  necessary,  how- 
ever, all  doubt  may  be  removed  by  observing  the  result  of  inoculating 
animals  with  the  microbe.  In  the  intermediate  process  of  cultivation 
certain  characteristic  properties  are  disclosed.  When  the  various  other 
micro-organisms  which  are  nearly  always  present  in  the  pus  have  been 
eliminated  by  Koch's  method  (p.  435),  the  pure  plate-cultivation  crop 
made  in  nutrient  agar-agar  at  37''  C.  has  the  appearance  of  a  greyish- 
white  drop.  The  pure  cultivation -product,  when  inoculated  upon 
animals,  as  the  mouse  or  guinea-pig,  induces  glanders.  When  engrafted 
on  the  potato  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35"  C.  the  bacillus  forms, 
in  two  or  three  days,  a  thin  greasy  coating  of  a  brown  colour.  In 
coagulated  blood-serum  at  a  low  temperature  it  develops  after  two  or 
three  days  in  the  form  of  small  scattered  transparent  drops  which  have 
a  colour  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  serum.  The  fungus  is 
readily  cultivated  in  glycerine  agar-agar  ^^  and  in  nutrient  milk-peptone.^ 
When  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time  longer,  the  cultivations  are  said  to 
develop  spores,  but  this  point  is  not  established  (Baumgarten).^ 

6.  Bacillus  of  Anthrax. — Opportunity  occasionally  oflers  of  exa- 
mining the  pus  derived  from  a  carbuncle  in  anthrax.  The  specific 
micro-organism  is  that  described  at  p.  48.  A  certain  familiarity  with 
its  life -habits  will  often  facilitate  its  recognition,  especially  where  it 
can  be  obtained  only  in  very  small  numbers.  The  process  by  which 
these  have  been  studied  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  employed  for 
other  pathogenic  microbes.  Thus  the  elimination  of  other  forms  is 
effected  by  Koch's  plate  (nutrient  agar-agar  and  nutrient  gelatine) 
and  inoculation  methods  (see  p.  435).  AVhen  cultivated  in  a  nutrient 
gelatine  medium,  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  develops  in  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours,  and  forms  minute  points  which  are  scarcely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  With  a  lens  the  colonies  are  seen  to  be  dark  figures 
with  an  irregular  undulating  outline.      Their  peculiar  shape  becomes 
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more  evident  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  later  the  culti- 
vation liquefies,  and  from  the  dark  central  point  it  stretches  in  wavy 
strings  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  i)]ate. 

The  fungus  does  not  liquefy  agar-agar.  When  cultivated  on  steri- 
lised potato,  it  forms  a  whitish-grey  slimy  patch  of  uneven  surface,  and 
extending  but  a  few  millimetres  from  the  site  of  inoculation.  Blood- 
serum  cultivations  form  a  superficial  coating  of  white  colour.  Nutrient 
gelatine  test-tube  cultivations  take  the  form  of  delicate  white  threads 
much  interwoven,  and  gradually  liquefy  the  gelatine ;  drop-cultivations 
of  anthrax-bacillus  in  nutrient  broth  take  the  shape  of  long  threa<ls,  in 
which,  after  a  time,  lustrous  spots  (spores)  develop  at  regular  intervals 
(comp.  p.  49). 

If  the  bacillus  be  imparted  by  inoculation  to  such  animals  as  the 
mouse  or  guinea-pig,  the  animals  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  splenic  fever, 
and  the  micro-organism  may  be  obtained  from  their  blood.  ^® 

7.  Bacillus  of  Leprosy. — The  nodes  which  are  apt  to  form  on  various 
parts  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  in  leprosy  occasionally  break 
down  and  ulcerate,  with  the  formation  of  an  abundant  thin  pus.  In 
this,  as  indeed  in  the  growths  of  leprosy  generally,  large  numbers  of 
bacilli  may  be  found  (A,  Hansen,  Neisser).*^  They  have  the  form  of 
minute  rods  4-6  At-  long  and  i  ai-  in  breadth,  and  have  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  (see  p.  124).  Like  the  latter,  they 
stain  in  alkaline  fluids,  and  are  not  bleached  by  subsequent  exposure 
to  acids.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  comparative  readiness  with 
which  they  stain,  and  by  more  easily  taking  up  the  colouring-matter 
from  a  simple  watery  solution  of  aniline  dye.**^  For  their  detection  in 
the  pus  a  suitable  dry  cover-glass  preparation  must  be  made  (see  p.  123), 
stained  with  Ziehl-Neelsen's  carlx)l-fuchsin  fluid,  and  again  decolorised 
in  acid  (best  with  nitric  acid)  alcohol.  [Ehrlich^s,  WeigerVa,  and  Gibbes* 
methods  also  serve.] 

Melcher  and  Ortmann^^  claim  to  have  produced  leprosy  in  animals 
(rabbits)  by  inoculation  with  diseased  tissue;  and  Bordoni-Uffreduzzi^^ 
to  have  cultivated  the  fungus  from  the  spinal  cord  of  lepers  by  inocula- 
tion in  glycerine  i>eptone-serum,  glycerine  blood-serum,  and  glycerine 
agar-agar.  According  to  the  latter,  when  cultivated  by  surface  inocula- 
tion of  nutrient  substances,  it  forms  ribbon-like  cultivations  with  irregular 
borders,  and  of  a  light-yellow  colour.  On  glycerine  agar-agar  it  develops 
in  small  round  whitish -grey  cultivations,  somewhat  elevated  at  the 
centre,  thinned  at  the  edges  and  having  a  jagged  outline. 

[These  statements  need  further  confirmation.  The  attempt  to  culti- 
vate the  l)acillus  of  leprosy  has  been  made  without  decided  success  by 
many  pathologists  both  in  England  and  abroad.  Patrick  Manson  **  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  its  literature  includes 
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contributions  by  Campaiia,'^  Kanthack  nnd  Barclay,*''  lieavan  Rake 
and  Biichmaglar,*'  Stailaro*^  anii  Bi/ron**  Dr.  P.  S.  Ahrahant,  the 
Secretory  of  the  English  Leprosy  CommiMion,  to  whom  the  editur  is 
indehted  for  a  personal  communication,  baa  examined  specimens  of  the 
cuitivnlions  obtained  by  aorae  of  these  obsen-era,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
tliat  lliey  ate  gruwtlia  of  a  micro-organism  of  the  skiu  trhich  haa  Dothing 
to  do  with  lei'rosy.] 

8.  BacUlofl  of  Tfltaniifl. — Li  view  of  the  fact  that  the  liacillus  is 
futuid  in  the  pvis  from  woimda  in  cases  of  tetanus,  and  that  much 
importance  attaches  to  its  recognition,  some  description  of  it  is  required 
here.^  It  occurs  ue  delicate  slender  roda  which  have  often  a  terioinal 
spore,  and  thus  present  the  ai>i>earBnce  of  bristles  (see  fig.  149).     They 


nloD  f,  Ztii$  (Frum  Kocti). 


stain  with  all  the  aniline  dyes,  and  also  with  Gram's  fluid.  To  obtaiiv-fl 
pure  ciiUivatioDH  from  pus,  the  cultivations  first  derived,  which  contaiitf 
fungi  of  different  kinds,  are  heated  to  So°  C.  in  a  water-bath  for  from 
a  half  to  one  hour  during  a  few  days,  after  which  they  are  inoculated  I 
on  gelatine  plates  to  which  1.5  to  i  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar  has  beeo  ■ 
added,  and  these  are  kept  in  a  hydrogen  atmosphere  (Kitamto^i)  aim 
20-25°  ^-  "^''^  resulting  colonies  are  somewhat  dense  at  the  centre 
with  a  more  delicate  and  uniform  perijihery  radiating  from  it 
preparation  becomes  fluid  iji  time,  and  gas  is  evolved. 

If  a  pure  cultivation  be  inoculated  under  the  surface  of  gelstiiuiifl 
growth  begins   near  the  surface  of  the  gelatine,   and   the   resultin 
cultivation  is  marked  with  faint  radiating  etrie,  or  sometimes  as  thoi 
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like  processes  projecting  from  it.  Development  is  more  rapid  in  agar- 
agar.  After  exposure  of  the  bacilli  for  thirty  hours  to  a  temperature 
of  37"  C.  the  spores  already  mentioned  make  their  appearance. 

A  notice  of  the  micro-organisms  of  pus  would  not  be  complete  without 
taking  account  of  the  Cladothrix  observed  by  Eppinger^-  and  others  as 
occurring  in  abscesses.  The  author  has  recently  detected  Cladothrix 
bodies  in  pleuritic  exudation,  and  inoculated  them  upon  animals  without 
result. 

The  number  of  micro-organisms  capable  of  inducing  suppuration  is 
very  great.  It  includes  the  typhus  bacillus, ^^  Bacterium  coli,^  Gono- 
coccus,^  and  various  cladothrices.  Certain  yeast  fungi  also,  as  Buase  *• 
has  shown,  may  set  up  formidable  and  even  fatal  pyogenesis. 

8.  Protozoa. — Little  is  known  as  yet  as  to  the  presence  of  these 
parasites  in  i)U8.  Kunstler  and  Pitres^'^  found  numerous  large  spores 
with  ten  to  twenty  crescentic  corpuscles  in  the  pus  from  the  pleural 
cavity  of  a  man.  These  bodies  closely  resembled  the  coccidia  which 
occur  in  the  bodies  of  mice  (comp.  pp.  106,  209).  Litfen^  observed 
cercomonads  in  the  puncture-fluid,  derived  probably  from  the  lungs. 
Ncvfse  ^^  has  reported  the  presence  of  amoebflB  in  the  pus  from  a  hepatic 
abscess,  and  KartuUa"^  has  observed  them  in  the  matter  from  sub- 
maxillary suppuration. 

4.  Vermes. — Filariae  have  been  observed  occasionally  as  occurring 
in  the  pus  of  tropical  abscess  of  the  liver.^^  In  temperate  climates  also 
abscesses  result  from  an  invasion  of  hydatids,  and  in  such  cases  the 
pus  contains  entire  echinococcus  cysts,  or  fragments  of  the  membrane 
and  booklets.  Babesiu^-  found  filaria  in  the  gastro-splenic  omentum. 
They  were  probably  the  same  as  GrasaVa^'^  Filaria  inermis.  With 
these  should  be  mentioned  the  bodies  resembling  filaria  which  Sarcani  ^ 
rejwrts  as  found  by  him  in  the  suppurating  parotid  of  a  woman. 

It  may  be  meDtioned  here  that  v.  Borulzyn»ki  ^  distinguishes  the  cholesterin 
of  human  faeces  from^ther  forms  and  gives  it  the  name  of  coprosterin. 

5.  Crystals. 

1.  Cholesterin. — Crystals  of  cholesterin  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  in 
fresh  j)us — more  commonly  in  that  derived  from  cold  abscesses,  and  most 
abundantly  in  foetid  discharges  and  in  suppurating  ovarian  cysts.  For 
their  character  and  recognition  the  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  131,  228,  283. 

2.  Hsmatoidin. — This  body  exhibits  the  same  variety  of  form  here 
as  in  the  sputum,  the  urine,  and  the  faeces  (pp.  131,  227,  275).  Its 
presence  invariably  points  to  a  previous  haemorrhage.  It  is  specially 
abundant  in  the  case  of  suppurating  hydatid  cysts. *^ 

3.  Fatty  Needles. — These  are  of  very  many  shapes  and  forms,  occur- 
ring sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes  in  groups  and  clusters.     Tliey  are 
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the  outcome  of  a  degenerative  process,  and  show  that  the  pus  in  which 
they  are  found  has  been  long  formed.  Very  perfect  margarin  needles 
may  be  obtained  from  gangrenous  pus  (fig.  150). 

4.  Triple  Phosphate. — Crystals  of  triple  phosphate  are  a  common 
constituent  of  the  pus  (see  p.  276).  Crystals  of  carbonate  and  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  are  also  met  with,  and  most  commonly  in  foetid  pus. 

m.  OHEMIGAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PUS— It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  much  aid  accrues  to  diagnosis  from  the  chemical  examination 
of  the  purulent  discharges.  The  albuminous  substances  which  may 
commonly  be  recognised  are  serum-albumin,  globulin,  and  especially 
peptone  {Hofmeister^'*)  in  large  quantity.  Fat  also  is  found.®*  The 
peptone  is  derived  from  the  cells,  not  from  serum.  For  the  means  of 
detecting  these  bodies  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  291. 

Fresh  pus  always  contains  glycogen,  and  traces  of  grape-sugar  are 
seldom  wanting.  In  testing  for  the  latter,  the  pus  should  be  boiled 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sodium  sulphate,  to  free  it  from  albumin, 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  in  the  manner  previously  described 

(P-  312). 

In  cases  of  jaundice  the  pus  may  contain  bile-pigments  and  biliary 
acids. 

Considerable  quantities  of  nuclein,  fats,  cholesterin,  and  a  number 
of  inorganic  salts,  notably  phosphate  and  chloride  of  sodium  {Miescher^ 
Naunyn^^)^  are  constantly  to  be  found. 

In  three  specimens  of  pleuritic  exudation  which  he  has  investigated 
the  author  found  abundance  of  acetone,  and  it  would  appear  from  a 
private  communication  of  Professors  Baumann  and  Baumler  that  that 
body  is  commonly  a  constituent  of  pus.  In  another  specimen  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  Dr,  R.  Paltauf  whose  attention  had  been  attracted 
by  the  evident  odour  of  acetone,  it  was  found  by  the  author  to  be  plen- 
tifully present ;  and  the  researches  of  others  have  shown  that  acetone 
is  frequently  present  in  large  proportion  in  exudation  fluid.  Foetid 
pleural  exudation  often  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  method 
for  its  detection  is  described  at  p.  373.  There,  as  in  certain  forms  of 
hydrothionuria,  fungi  possessing  the  property  of  liberating  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  may  be  isolated  from  the  fluid. 

GiiUmann''^  found  indigo-producing  substances  in  exudations.  Tlie 
author  has  repeatedly  established  the  presence  of  fatty  acids, — acetic, 
formic,  and  butyric  acids.  Pus  contains  further  a  trace  of  uric  acid  and 
several  xanthin  bases.  Much  interest  attaches  to  the  occasional  presence 
of  guanin  {v.  Jah'sch).''^ 
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2.  Skbo-Purolbst  Exudatioks. 

SGri>puruleDt  closely  resemble  the  purulent  diEchat^es  in  their  chemi- 
cal, physical,  and  morphological  character.  They  are  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  relatively  smaller  proportion  of  extractives  which  they 
yield.     They  iavariably  point  to  antecedent  inflammation. 


3.  Putrid  Exudations. 

Dischai^es  of  this  character  are  brown  or  brownish -green  in  colour, 
and  have  a  penetrating  and  disagreeable  odour.  Their  reaction  is 
usually  alkaline.  Microscopically  they  exhibit  much-shrunken  leuco- 
cytes and  an  abundance  of  crystals,  chiefly  of  fat,  and  of  cholesterin 
and  haematoidin  in  lesser  proportion.  They  also  contain  a  profusion  of 
fission-fungi  of  different  kinds  (see  fig.  144). 


m  PiiMd  Emiireiiii  (vye-|>lece  III.,  ob)ei:tiv«  BA,  ttdeherl). 


4.  H^MOBBHAQic  Exudations. 


A  hfemorrhftgic  exudation  contains  an  abundance  of  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, and  often  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  dissolved  hnmoglobin. 
Endothelial  cells  loaded  with  fut  are  almost  invariably  to  be  found, 
and  when  those  occurring  in  pleuritic  fluid  exhibit  the  glycogen  re- 
action in  a  marked  degree,  they  favour  the  assutuptlon  of  carcinoma 
(Quinc/ce).''^  A  positive  diagnosis  upon  this  jmint  results  from  the 
further  discovery  of  cancer-celk 

In  the  absence  of  determinate  (spcciflc)  elements,  as  cancer-cells, 
tubercle-lMicillus,  Ac,  no  very  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  hiemorrhagic  character  of  the  discharge,  since  many  different  pro- 
cesses may  lie  as.soeiated  with  the  effusion  of  blood.  Still  in  the  case 
of  pleuritic  lluid,  where  scurvy  and  cancer  of  the  pleura  can  be  excluded, 
the  appearances  would  point  to  tuberculosis. 
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5.  Serous  Exudations. 

Fluids  of  this  class  are  almost  quite  clear  and  more  or  less  deeply 
tinged  yellow ;  they  coagulate  on  standing  (for  twenty-four  hours), 
and  yield  a  clot  which  is  usually  rich  in  fibrin.  Microscopically,  they 
exhibit  scattered  red  blood-corpuscles  in  usually  fairly  good  preserva- 
tion, but  sometimes  much  attenuated,  a  number  of  leucocytes,  some 
fatty  globules  and  endothelial  cells,  separately  or  in  groups.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  are  sometimes  cells  ranging  from  7-30  /x  in  diameter,  and 
formed  of  very  small  droplets.  These  may  contain  two  or  three  large 
cavities  (Bizzozero).'*^ 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  micro-organisms  very  frequently 
infest  the  serous  exudations,  but  the  subject  calls  for  further  elucida- 
tion. It  would  appear,  at  any  rate,  that  fungi  occur  oftener  in  them 
than  in  the  transudations  which  so  closely  resemble  them  in  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  The  fluid  obtained  from  the  pleural 
cavity  in  tubercle  of  the  pleura  with  breaking  down  of  tissue  may 
contain  the  specific  bacillus  of  that  disease.  In  cases,  however,  where 
no  discharge  of  tubercular  matter  has  taken  place  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  the  tubercle-bacillus  will  not  be  found. 

Cholesterin  crystals  occur  in  serous  discharges  of  old  standing. 
Chemically,  serous  exudation  fluid  contains  serum-albumin  and  globulin, 
but  no  peptone.  Sugar  in  small  quantity  is  invariably  present,"*  and 
acetone  from  time  to  time.  A  notable  fact  is  the  frequent  or  perhaps 
invariable  occurrence  of  uric  acid  in  exudations  of  this  kind. 

The  density  of  the  fluid  is  clinically  a  fact  of  much  consequence. 
It  may  be  estimated  by  means  of  a  pycnometer,  or  with  an  accurate 
aerometer,  regard  being  had  at  the  same  time  to  conditions  of  tempe- 
rature.    The  sp.  gr.  will  usually  be  found  to  exceed  1.018  {Reuss).'^ 

6.  Chylous  Exudations. 

Peritoneal  exudation  is  commonly  characterised  by  the  abundance 
of  fatty  matter  which  it  contains.  This  also  is  especially  true  of  dis- 
charges depending  upon  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  appearance  of  chyle,  however,  is  sometimes  misleading,  since  it 
has  been  shown  that  this  character  belongs  in  general  to  pathological 
fluids  of  low  sp.  gr.,  especially  to  such  as  owe  their  origin  to  passive 
congestion  {F.  A,  Hoffmann).''^ 

Doulenrjier'*'^  draws  a  distinction  between  chylous  and  chyliform 
exudation,  limiting  the  first  of  these  terms  to  the  case  in  which  chyle 
is  actually  discharged  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  while  the  second  im- 
plies only  that  the  fluid  has  the  properties  of  chyle.     Chylous  effusion 
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is  very  rich  in  fat.  A  specimen  of  chylous  pericardial  fluid  was  found 
by  Hasehroek^^  to  contain  10  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

For  the  discrimination  of  the  difierent  forms  of  pleuritic  effusion,  the 
bacteriological  evidence  is  of  much  importance. '^^  Tims  the  absence  of 
micro-organisms  points  to  a  tubercular  origin  when  the  exudation  is 
purulent ;  sero-fibrinous  exudations  are  also  usually  free  from  fungi,  and 
cases  of  empyema  occur  in  which  only  Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  and 
still  more  often  Streptococcus  pyogenes  (Ludwig  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria) 
are  found.  Exudations  occurring  in  the  course  of  pneumonia  often  ex- 
hibit FraenkeFs  pneumonia-coccus.  The  bacteriological  investigation  of 
pus  in  other  organs  also  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  as  is  proved  by 
the  researches  of  Wertheim  in  Schauta^ 8  clinic. 

In  general  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  determine  whether  a  particular 
fluid  effused  into  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  body  is  due  to  inflamma- 
tion (exudation)  or  to  simple  obstruction  (transudation).  In  such 
cases  a  probable  conclusion  may  be  based  upon  the  sp.  gr.  of  the 
fluid  (MehUf  A.  Beuss).^^  A  further  point  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  fact  that  inflammatory  fluids  are  relatively  rich  in 
fibrin  (for  the  estimation  of  this  body  see  p.  307)  and  in  dry  residue 
products. ®2  A  large  percentage  of  proteids  points  the  same  way.  For 
the  estimation  of  these,  KjeldahPs  process  may  be  adopted.®^  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  neither  the  sp.  gr.  nor  an  abundance  of  pro- 
teids is  absolutely  distinctive  of  an  inflammatory  origin  (A.  Ott)^^ 
and  these  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  particulars  to  form 
a  just  conclusion.  The  author  in  collaboration  with  Ott  has  ascertained 
that  pus  holds  about  8  per  cent,  albumin ;  transudations  contain  less, 
4-5  per  cent. ;  exudations  more  than  this,  6-8  per  cent 
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Transudation  fluids  may  be  serous,  sanious,  or,  in  rare  instances, 
chylous.  Their  sp.  gr.  is  in  general  lower  than  that  of  inflammatory 
eff'usion  into  the  same  cavity.  They  are  always  alkaline,^  and  for  the 
most  part  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Microscopically  they  exhibit  but  few  tissue  elements — fewer  than,  but 
in  other  respects  similar  to,  those  of  serous  exudation.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  serous  pleuritic  eff'usion  a  large  quantity  of  endothelium 
is  often  detached.  This  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  endothelial  pro- 
liferation in  a  new  growth  (carcinoma),  unless  blood  be  also  present, 
when  such  an  inference  acquires  additional  support.^  Chemically, 
transudation  products  exhibit  much  albumin,  and  generally  sugar. ®^ 
For  the  detection  of  the  latter  the  process  detailed  at  p.  312  may  be 
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employed.     They  are  always  free  from  peptone.     Paijkull  ^  states  that 
nucleo-albumin  is  absent  from  non-inflammatory  transudations. 

Such  fluids  are  distinguished  from  exudations  chiefly  by  their  low 
sp.  gr.  and  the  difficulty  with  which  they  coagulate.  The  distinction, 
however,  is  not  easy  to  make  in  many  instances.®^ 

The  author  would  observe  that  in  six  specimens  of  transudation  flaid  and  serous 
exudation,  which  were  entirely  free  from  blood-corpuscles  and  dissolved  blood- 
pigment,  he  succeeded  in  separating  no  small  quantity  of  urobilin.  This  body 
is  commonly  to  be  found  in  transudations  and  exudations,  and  uric  acid  is  always 
present  in  them.  In  the  transudation  from  a  case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  Motca- 
telii  recently  found  allantoin.***  For  the  detection  of  uric  acid  the  process  de- 
scribed at  p.  82  may  be  applied.  The  occurrence  of  urobilin  in  exudations  and 
transudations  has  been  established  by  Ajello, 
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The  pliysician  has  often  to  decide  whether  a  particular  specimen  of 
fluid  withdrawn  from  the  body  by  aspiration  or  puncture  is  inflamma* 
tory  in  its  origin  or  due  to  passive  congestion,  and  finally  whether  it 
is  derived  from  a  cyst.  Such  a  question  is  least  apt  to  arise  in  explora- 
tion of  the  pleural  cavity,  but  in  connection  with  abdominal  symptoms 
it  is  frequently  very  urgent  to  be  able  to  give  a  definite  answer.  And 
this  is  not  always  easy ;  at  times,  indeed,  it  is  impossible. 

The  cysts  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  this  way  are  hydatid  and 
ovarian  cysts,  and,  in  rare  instances,  cystic  kidney  and  pancreatic  cysts. 

1.  Hydatid  Cysts. — The  fluid  obtained  by  puncture  from  a  hydatid 
cyst  is  clear,  alkaline,  and  usually  of  low  sp.  gr.,  i. 006-1. 010.  It  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  a  reducing  substance  (grape-sugar),  very 
little  albumin,  and  abundance  of  inorganic  salts,  as  sodium  chloride.^ 
Succinic  acid  and  inosite  have  also  been  detected.  The  microscopical 
appearances  are  very  characteristic.  Amongst  these  are  the  booklets 
(see  also  p.  129)  and  portions  of  echinococcus  membrane,  so  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  transverse  striation  and  uniformly  granular  inner 
surface  (p.  129,  fig.  63).  Scolices  may  also  be  seen,  and  are  known  by 
the  two  circles  of  booklets  and  four  suctorial  discs  on  the  anterior  aspect 
(head)  and  the  sack-like  hinder  part,  which  is  separated  from  the  head 
by  an  annular  constriction.  If  the  cysts  have  suppurated  or  be  filled 
with  blood,  as  sometimes  happens,  chemical  examination  will  usually 
throw  but  little  light  upon  their  character.  An  absolute  diagnosis  is 
possible  only  when  booklets  or  shreds  of  membrane  have  been  seen  in 
the  fluid.  Consequently  it  is  well  to  receive  the  latter  in  a  conical  glass, 
and  to  carefully  examine  the  sediment  for  these  bodies. 

Hydatid  cysts  often  contain  haematoidin  crystals  (see  p.  227). 
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2.  Ovarian  Cysts. — The  fluid  obtained  from  ovarian  cysts  is  re- 
markably variable  in  its  character. 

It  is  generally  to  be  distinguished  from  inflammatoiy  and  congestion 
fluids  by  its  high  sp.  gr.,  which  ranges  from  i.oio  to  1.026.  Its 
reaction  is  alkaline,  and  it  has  little  tendency  to  coagulate. 

It  is  further  marked  by  the  great  abundance  of  tissue  dibri*  which 
it  contains,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  cells  which  prejwnderate, 
information  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  kind  of  cyst  from  which  it  has 
been  taken. 

Instances,  however,  occur  in  which  the  fluid  from  an  ovarian  cyst 
shows  nothing  bj  which  it  may  be  known  from  that  of  ascites,  and, 
exceptionally,  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  even  lower  than  that  of  a  transudation 
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fluid.  According  to  Sehalx,  Owmerom,  and  Wedplialen,  ^^  a  low  sp.  gr. 
with  little  albumin  points  to  a  cyst  of  the  broad  ligament 

When  htemorrhage  has  taken  place  into  the  cyst,  its  contents  may 
vary  in  colour  from  red  to  a  chocolate-brown,  and  be  very  turbid.  The 
microscopical  examination  of  ovarian  fluid  shows  a  very  variable  quan- 
tity of  red  and  white  blood -corpuscles,  and  many  forms  of  epithelium, 
squamous,  columnar,  and  ciliated  (fig.  151,  a,  h,  e).  These  cells,  how- 
ever, are  rarely  well  preserved,  but  are  for  the  most  part  far  advanced  in 
fatty  degeneration,  and  often  with  difliculty  recognisable.  Colloid  con- 
cretions (fig.  J51,  /),  in  all  probability  derived  from  epittielium,  are 
invariably  found  in  the  so-called  colloid  cysts. 

Certain  forms  of  ovarian  cysts  may  be  readily  differentiated  by  a 
copicul  examination  of  their  contents.     Thus  in  dermoid  cysts 
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may  be  seen,  besides  squamous  epithelium,  hairs,  and  crystals — choles- 
terin,  fatty,  and  hsematoidin.  Chemical  investigation,  too,  throws 
much  light  upon  the  character  of  an  ovarian  fluid.  It  will  be  found 
as  a  rule  to  contain  albumin,  and  always  metalbumin  (paralbumin), 
and  it  is  this  body  principally  which  renders  it  turbid  and  stringy 
(Hammarsten),^ 

To  Test  fo)'  Metalbumin. — The  fluid  is  mixed  with  three  times  its 
bulk  of  alcohol  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is 
filtered,  the  precipitate  squeezed  out,  and  suspended  in  water,  which 
is  again  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  opalescent,  and  has  the  following 
characters : — (a.)  On  boiling  it  becomes  turbid,  but  does  not  form  a 
precipitate,  (b,)  No  precipitate  forms  with  acetic  acid,  (c.)  Acetic 
acid  and  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  render  the  fluid  thick  and  impart 
to  it  a  yellow  tint,  (d.)  Millon's  reagent,  on  boiling,  yields  a  bluish- 
red  colour,  (e.)  Concentrated  sulphuric  and  glacial  acetic  acid  yield  a 
violet  colour  {Adamkieicicz),  (/.)  Huppeii^^  has  pointed  out  that  when 
the  fluid  containing  metalbumin  is  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  it  yields 
reducing  substances,  and  this  he  regards  as  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
properties.  It  must  be  noted  that  metalbumin  is  a  constituent  of  other 
pathological  fluids  besides  that  of  an  ovarian  cyst.  Tliese  cysts,  and 
especially  dermoid  cysts,  also  hold  a  considerable  quantity  of  cholesterin 
in  solution.  Cystic  fluids  have  been  frequently  shown  to  contain  dias- 
tatic  ferment  in  appreciable  quantity.^^ 

3.  Cystic  Kidney. — In  all  cases  where  a  sufficient  specimen  can  be 
obtained,  the  fluid  from  a  cystic  kidney  (hydronephrosis)  may  be  at 
once  identified  on  the  ground  of  its  chemical  properties  and  microscopical 
appearances.  An  important  point  is  the  presence  of  renal  epithelium, 
and  this  should  be  carefully  sought  for.  Then  the  determination  of 
urea  and  uric  acid  in  large  quantity  indicates  a  connection  with  the 
kidney ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  bodies  occur  more  or 
less  plentifully  in  ovarian  cysts,  or  may  be  supplied  to  them  when  they 
communicate  with  the  urinary  tract  by  an  abnormal  channel. 

It  has  been  said  that  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance attaches  to  the  presence  of  epithelium  from  the  urinary  tubules ; 
and  inasmuch  as  this  usually  occurs  very  sparingly  in  the  fluid  from  a 
cyst,  the  latter  after  removal  by  puncture  should  be  allowed  to  settle 
and  the  sediment  carefully  examined.  Such  of  the  clinical  symptoms 
of  cystic  kidney  as  call  for  notice  here  are  very  various.  P.  Wagner  ^'^ 
observed  that  the  urine  is  often  scanty.  Albuminuria  and  intermittent 
haematuria,  symptoms  of  sufficiently  vague  import,  also  occur. 

4.  Pancreatic  Cysts. — The  fluid  from  a  pancreatic  cyst  is  of  low 
sp.  gr. — I.OIO-I.OI2  {Karexcski'^),  1.022  {Hofmeister^\  1.028  (r. 
Jalcsch  ^^^) — and  usually,  though  not  always,  has  an  admixture  of  blood. 
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In  the  author's  experience  the  blood-pigment  is  in  the  form  of  methse- 
moglobin.  There  is  also  present  abundance  of  cholesterin.  Of  proteids 
there  is  serum-albumin ;  rarely  mucin  is  found.  Metalbumin  is  absent. 
The  fluid  also  contains  diastatic  ferment,  but  the  fact  has  by  itself  no 
weight  in  diagnosis,  since  that  body  is  very  frequently  met  with  else- 
where (see  p.  238).  It  is  only  when  the  sugar  resulting  from  its  action 
is  found  to  be  maltose  that  any  significance  attaches  to  its  presence 
(see  p.  327). 

Such  a  fluid  has  the  property  of  digesting  albumin  without  the  addi- 
tion of  acid,  and  it  is  this  property  which  lends  itself  chiefly  to  the 
purpose  of  diagnosis.  To  test  it,  according  to  Boas^^^^  the  fluid  may  be 
added  to  milk,  and  after  precipitation  of  the  casein  the  biuret  test  is 
applied.  If  the  reaction  is  obtained,  the  fluid  is  shown  to  have  the 
peptonising  property,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
pancreas,  since  no  other  cystic  fluid  is  known  to  dissolve  albumin  in 
alkaline  solution.  Of  less  moment  is  the  proi>erty  of  sUch  fluids  to 
emulsify  fat  and  to  disengage  carbon  dioxide  gas  on  the  addition  of 
acids.  The  importance  of  the  characters  here  described  is  in  most  cases 
greatly  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  and  the  older  the  cyst,  the 
less  do  its  contents  exhibit  the  physiological  peculiarities  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice  (Woljier).^^'^  It  follows  that  where  the  clinical  symptoms 
point  to  a  cyst  of  the  pancreas,  it  is  not  admissible  to  reject  the  inference 
on  the  ground  that  the  fluid  is  devoid  of  the  tryptic  character,  and  to 
this  extent  the  diagnostic  value  of  these  chemico-physiological  observa- 
tions is  necessarily  curtailed. 


D.--THE  SECRETIONS  FROM  FISTULJE. 

Where  these  consist  of  a  purulent,  or  simply  serous  fluid,  discharging 
through  an  unnatural  outlet,  their  diagnosis  may  be  based  upon  the 
considerations  already  dealt  with  under  the  headings  Transudations  and 
Exudations.  A  greater,  or  at  least,  at  present,  a  more  physiological 
interest  attaches  to  the  appearances  in  those  cases  where  fluids  are  dis- 
charged by  an  unnatural  opening,  which  might  be  assumed  to  communi- 
cate with  the  intestine,  because  the  fluid  closely  resembles  the  intestinal 
fluid  in  its  physiological  properties,  while  fuller  investigation  shows  that 
it  is  derived  from  cavities  lined  by  secreting  glandular  epithelium. 

The  author  has  analysed  the  secretion  from  a  case  of  this  kind  which 
Professor  Wolfler  observed  and  operated  upon.  The  fluid  had  an  acid 
reaction,  and  contained  albumose  and  peptone  in  considerable  quantity, 
pepsin,  and  a  ferment  which  changed  maltose  into  grape-sugar;  no 
diastatic  ferment. ^^^ 
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The  maltose  employed  in  this  research  gave  Trommer's  reaction  only  very 
faintly  (see  p.  312).  When  it  acted  upon  the  secretion  atj40*'  C,  both  Trommer's 
and  Nylander's  testsjgave  positive  results. 

Small  quantities  of  free  [hydrochloric  acid  were  perhaps  also  present 
— the  Congo-red  and  benzo-purpurin  tests  gave  feeble  results — but  there 
was  no  sugar,  urea,  bile-pigment,  or  urobilin.  Of  inorganic  salts  there 
were  chlorides. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  fluid  in  many  of  its  characters 
resembled  the  mixed  secretion  of  the  intestinal  tract. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  SECRETIONS  OP  THE  GENITAL  ORGANS 

L    THE  SEMINAL  FLUID 

1.  Naked-Eye  Appearances  of  the  Semen.— The  semen  is 

a  thick,  white,  and  somewhat  opaque  fluid,  of  slightly  alkaline  reac- 
tion. It  is  tolerably  tenacious,  and  resists  the  pressure  of  the  cover- 
glass.  It  owes  this  property  to  the  presence  in  it  of  a  gelatinous 
substance,  which,  under  the  microscope,  appears  to  be  hyaline,  and 
encloses  innumerable  cavities  of  various  sizes.  The  semen  has  a  peculiar 
wlour,  which  is  derived,  according  to  Fiirhrinyer^^  from  the  prostatic 
fluid,  and  depends  upon  the  large  proportion  of  compounds  of  Schreiner's 
base  (aethylenimin)  (see  p.  130)  which  it  contains. 

2.  Microscopical  Examination  of  the  Semen.— The  sperma- 
tozoa, which  are  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  semen,  are  thread- 
like bodies  about  50  yu.  in  length,  and  provided  with  a  head  4.5  /t^  long, 

and  compressed  in  one  plane,  so  as  to  appear  club-shaped  when  seen 
from  the  side.  They  exhibit  very  lively  movements,  but  their  motility 
is  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  water,  drying,  &c.  They  are 
present  only  in  semen  and  in  fluids  with  which  the  latter  is  mixed,  and 
obviously  they  may  possess  a  great  interest  in  the  diagnosis  of  certain 
morbid  conditions.  It  may  happen  that  the  physician  will  have  to 
examine  the  semen  to  settle  a  question  of  sterility.  A  persistent 
absence  of  spermatozoa  (azoospermia)  will  show  that  the  individual  is 
incapable  of  procreation,  and  this  may  occur  whilst  the  other  signs  of 
sexual  power  are  retained.  Of  forty  cases  of  sterile  marriages,  Kehrer  ^ 
found  that  azoospermia  was  the  cause  in  fourteen.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  the  persistent  condition  from  the  temporary  absence 
of  spermatozoa,  which  occurs  as  a  result  of  excessive  and  repeated  inter- 
course. Under  such  circumstances  the  fluid  ejaculated  consists  almost 
entirely  of  prostatic  secretion  (Furhringer),^ 

In  addition  to  spermatozoa,  the  semen  exhibits  certain  cells — large 
and  small,  finely  granular  testicle-cells,  with  one  or  more  nuclei — some 
columnar  and  squamous  epithelium,  a  few  large  round  hyaline  bodies, 
lecithin  corpuscles,  and  stratified  masses  of  amyloid  substance,  which 
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are  finely  granular  within,  and  usually  enclose  a  central  kernel — these 
are  derived  from  the  prostatic  secretion  ;  and,  finally,  a  few  leucocytes — 
which  usually  hare  two  nuclei — and  spermatic  crystals.  Some  red 
blood-corpuscles  may  also  be  seen. 

Certain  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  and  especiall7  tubercle-bacillns,  ma^  be 
present  in  tLe  secretion  Trom  the  genital  tract.  Tbey  are  usually  discharged  with 
the  urine.  The  seat  of  tlie  disease  may  be  determined  in  such  cases  bj  other 
signs,  as  swelling  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis,  kc.  (comp.  p.  270). 

In  some  pathological  conditions  the  semen  may  be  coloured  a  chocolate- 
brown  from  the  presence  of  a  <juautity  of  amorphous  blood- pigment. 
This  liapjiens  especially  in  old  {teople  and  in  persons  who  have  often 
sufTered  from  orchitis. 

A  very  particular  interest  attaches  to  the  si>ermatic  crystals.  In  their 
appearance   and   chemical    properties    they   very   closely    resemble    the 


Fie.  i;i.— Mii.'roicopli,-*l  appearance  of  the  lemen  (human)  eye-plecc  ItI.,u1i]ectlTeSjk.  ArirAcrl. 
a.  SpennaCotua ;  b.  Coluniiiar  epithelium  cellt;  r.  Bodies  enclosing  lecithin  grannlei:  d. 
'  .  Testicle;  cells ;  t,  Aujlold  curpiiaclea; 

oallc  crystali ;  g.  n^ino  glolniles. 


crystals  which  have  been  already  described  as  occurring  in  the  blood, 
sputum,  and  fieces  (see  p.  130).  Furin-in<jer  has  shown  that  while  the 
basic  compound  is  derived  from  the  prostatic  fluid,  the  pjiosphoric  acid 
combined  with  it  is  furnished  by  the  other  coini>onent  of  the  semen — 
the  spermatic  or  testicular  secretion.  The  crystals  form  immediately 
and  in  great  nbtindflncc,  when  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium 
phosphate  {[NH^J^HPOj)  is  added  to  the  pure  prostatic  fluid,  and  their 
presence  in  lar^'e  numbers,  therefore,  under  all  circumstances,  indicates 
prostatorrbcea  (see  p.  415). 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  such  crystals  are  not  characteristic  of  the 
semen,  and  the  admixture  of  that  secretion  with  some  fluid  or  in  a  dried 
discharge  can  lie  established  only  on  the  discovery  of  spennatozoa.  For 
this  purjiose,  when  dried,  they  must  be  dissolved  out  in  water  from  the 
discharge  containing  them. 

3.  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Semen.— But  little  iuforma- 
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tion  can  be  derived  ill  thia  way.  According  to  Mieteliei;  the  funda- 
mental constituent  of  spermatozoa  is  auclein.  Globulin  and  serum- 
albumin  liave  been  found  in  the  semen,  and  it  is  very  rich  in  inorganic 
substances.     Pomer  *  asserts  that  albumose  is  also  present. 


n.  8EOKETIONS  OF  THE  SEXUAL  OBaAlTB  OF  THE  FEUALE. 

1.  Mammary  SeCPetion  (the  Milk).— During  the  entire  period  of 
gestation,  and  especially  from  the  third  months  of  pregnancy  onwards, 
a  thin,  whitish,  and  more  or  less  turbid  fluid  may  be  obtained  by  pressure 
from  the  breast.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  and  the  existence 
of  such  a  secretion  is  by  itself  strong  evidence  of  pregnancy. 

The  fluid  in  question,  when  examined  microscopically,  presents  in 
the  first  place  a  great  number  of  strongly  refractive  bodies  of  very 
irregular  size.     These  are  called  colostrum-corpuscles ;    they  are  fatty 


in  character,  and  are  usually  aggregated  in  groujia.  In  addition  to 
these  are  to  be  seen  a  few  leucocytes  and  some  epithelial  cells  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ducts. 

Immediately  after  confinement  the  colostrum -corpuscles  disappear 
from  the  milk,  and  eight  or  ten  days  after  jtarturition  arc  no  longer 
to  Ije  found.  Cxemy  *  supposes  that  colostrum-corpuscles  are  lymphoid 
cells  whose  function  it  is  to  take  up  and  alter  the  unused  milk-globules, 
which  they  then  transfer  from  the  acini  of  the  gland  to  the  lymphatics. 
In  their  place  is  seen  a  profusion  of  fatty  globules  of  irregular  dimen- 
sions, and  together  with  these  certain  particles  {Hojipe-Se'iiler)  which 
consist  of  casein  and  nuclein. 

In  diseases  of  the  breasts,  and  especially  in  cases  of  abscess  and 
inflammation  during  suckling,  the  milk  is  apt  to  exhibit  an  inter- 
mixture of  leucocytes. 

Micro-oi^anisms  occur  in  the  secretion  in  connection  with  certain  morbid 
states.     Thus  Escherich "  found  fungi  in  the  milk  of  a  woman  suffer- 
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ing  from  septicsBmia,  and  these  on  cultivation  proved  to  be  pathogenic. 
Pathogenic  Staphylococci  have  also  been  isolated  by  Koch's  cultivation- 
process  from  the  milk  of  a  woman  with  facial  erysipelas  (Karlinski)J 
Similarly  the  author  has  detected  micro-organisms,  and  especially  cocci, 
which  stained  by  Gram's  method,  in  the  milk  of  a  patient  with  puerperal 
septicaemia.^  Further  observations  on  the  presence  of  fungi  in  human 
milk  have  been  published  by  M,  Kohn  and  H,  Neumann.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  milk  may  contain  the  bacillus  of  tubercle, 
and  indeed  almost  any  of  the  pathogenic  fungi.  For  the  detection  of 
tubercle  bacillus  the  method  of  Amell  Kunt  ^^  may  be  employed. 

The  milk  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  has  been  known  to  be  infested  by  non- 
pathogenic micro-organisms  (Bacillus  cjanogenns  and  Micrococcus  prodigiosus), 
from  which  it  may  derive  an  abnormal  blue  or  reddish  tint  {Nedtenj  Hueppe).^^ 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  milk  varies  under  different  condi- 
tions both  of  health  and  disease.  The  milk  of  sick  women  is  generally 
less  rich  in  fat,  and  the  proportion  of  lactose  is  diminished,  Neither 
bile-pigments  nor  biliary  acid  have  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
in  the  secretion  of  jaundice  {v.  Jaksch),^^  The  albuminous  constituents 
of  human  milk  are  serum-albumin,  casein,  and  nuclein.  It  also  contains 
milk-sugar  and  fats.  For  the  detection  and  estimation  of  the  latter,  the 
method  described  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  chapter  on  urine  may  be 
employed.  Special  processes  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  the  milk 
may  be  found  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  and  TJiier/elder's  work ;  KjeldahVa 
process  is  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  albumin. 

The  examination  of  the  milk  of  wet-nurses  is  a  point  of  practical 
interest  for  the  physician.  It  should  be  tested  carefully  as  to  its  naked- 
eye  and  microscopical  characters,  and  in  all  cases  chemically  analysed. 
In  addition  to  this,  information  may  be  derived  from  the  employment 
of  the  bacteriological  methods.  And  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the 
milk,  whether  of  healthy  or  diseased  women,  should  be  submitted, 
wherever  possible,  to  Koch's  plate-cultivation  processes,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain the  absence  of  fungi. 

2.  Vaginal  Secretion. — This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  a 
thin  fluid  with  an  acid  reaction.  It  contains  a  few  large  leucocytes, 
each  with  a  single  nucleus,  and  squamous  epithelium  cells,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  covered  with  microbes.  In  vaginal  catarrh  the 
number  of  leucocytes  is  greatly  increased,  and  some  red  blood-corpuscles 
may  be  visible. 

In  cases  of  ulcerating  carcinoma  implicating  the  vagina  or  the  vaginal 
portion  of  the  uterus  a  copious  foetid  discharge  takes  place,  and  in  this 
the  characteristic  large  cells  of  cancer  may  be  found  (fig.  154)' 

Hmismann  ^*  detected  fatty  needles  in  the  vaginal  mucus.* 
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Among  the  parasites  which  have  been  found  in  thia  aituation  are  :— 
1.  Tsast  and  FiBsion-Fnnci. — Various  fungi  belonging  to  these  classes 
infest  the  vagina.  Thrush-fungus  vegetations  also  have  been  seen  there. 
The  vaginal  secretion  normally  ( Winter  '^)  and  during  confinement 
{DikleHein  and  SawiecAin"*)  contains  fission-fungi,  as,  e.g.  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  albus,  aureus,  and  citreua.  E.  Bumm,"  on  the  other 
liand,  maintains  that  the  secret  ion  in  health  is  free  from  patho- 
genic micro-organisms.  In  purulent  catarrh  (gonorrhcea)  the  micro- 
organisms which  cause  infection  in  the  male  are  found,  but  not  always 
in  proportion  to  the  virulence  of  the  contagion,  because  the  vaginal 
secretion  possesses  bnctericiilal  properties.  Finally,  it  is  sometimes 
important  to  examine  the  secretion  for  tubercle-bacillus  and  gonococci 
by  the  prescribed  methods. 


Of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  vaginal  mucus  little  is  known.  It 
has  Ijeen  said  to  contain  trimethylamiu  {HHiier)}^ 

2.  Trichomonai  Taginalis. — This  parasite  is  an  infusorium  of  oval 
shape,  nnd  about  10  n.  in  length.  It  has  a  long  caudal  appendage,  three 
dngella,  and  a  lateral  row  of  cilia. 

3.  The  Uterine  Secretion. 

1.  Henstmation. — At  the  outset  of  menstruation  there  is  an  increased 
ilischarge  of  vaginal  secretion.  Later  on  there  is  mixed  with  this  an 
abundance  of  red  blood-corpuscles  and  prismatic  epithelial  cells  laden 
with  fat  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus.  The  proportion  of  blood-cells 
begins  to  diminish  after  a  few  days,  and  leucocytes  preponderate  towards 
the  close  of  the  period.  At  this  time  also  epithelium  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fatty  detritus  are  discharged, 

2.  The  Lochia. — The  fluid  discharged  during  the  first  few  days  after 
l>arturition  is  thin  and  of  a  red  colour.     In  addition  to  red  and  white 
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blood-corpuscles  it  exhibits  uterine  and  vaginal  epithelium.  Later, 
whilst  the  red  corpuscles  diminish  in  number,  the  leucocytes  and  epithe- 
lium increase,  and  the  discharge  assumes  a  grey  or  even  white  colour.  ^^ 
Microbes  are  always  plentifully  present,  even  in  the  absence  of  septi- 
caemia. According  to  Doderlein,^  healthy  lochia  are  free  from  fungi, 
while  in  disease  he  found  them  without  exception  to  contain  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes.     These  statements  are  confirmed  by  Thomen,^^ 

A  point  of  special  importance  in  diagnosis  is  the  examination  of  the 
uterine  secretion  for  the  pathogenic  fungi,  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made.  The  secretion  may  be  removed  for  the  purpose  by  means 
of  a  tampon. 


CHAPTER  X 

METHODS  OF  BACTERIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

The  great  practical  importance  which  this  subject  has  acquired  of  late 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  physician  should  be  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cesses for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  micro-organisms. 

In  all  cases  where  micro-organisms  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of 
disease,  his  first  task  will  be  to  detect  them  in  the  secretions  or  natural 
fluids  by  means  of  the  appropriate  methods  for  staining  them. 

When  this  is  done,  it  remains  in  many  instances  to  discover  the 
micro-organisms  in  particular  situations,  cells  or  tissues,  so  as  to  exclude 
a  mere  misleading  coincidence. 

Farther,  the  micro-organisms  are  to  be  cultivated  outside  the  system ; 
so  that,  where  their  morphological  character  and  their  behaviour  to 
staining  substances  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive,  the  requisite  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn  from  their  mode  of  growth  and  development. 

Finally,  it  is  possible  by  experiments  ujwn  animals  to  settle  definitely 
whether  the  transmission  of  a  pure  cultivation  of  the  micro-organisms 
will  produce  symptoms  more  or  less  closely  resembling  those  attributed 
to  their  agency  in  man. 

The  staining  methods  at  our  disposal  and  the  perfection  of  our  optical 
instruments  in  many  cases  render  the  detection  of  micro-organisms  easy, 
hui  their  cultivation  and  the  transferring  of  them  to  animals  is  often 
very  difficult.  Thus  in  the  case  of  many  diseases,  micro-organisms  have 
been  discovered  under  such  circumstances  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  were  the  exciting  cause,  while  every  effort  towards  their  cultiva- 
tion and  transmission  to  animals  has  failed  of  success.  This,  however, 
has  been  achieved  in  the  case  of  a  num})er  of  pathogenic  fungi,  as,  for 
instance,  the  bacilli  of  glanders,  anthrax,  tubercle,  cholera,  leprosy, 
tetinus,  actinomycosis,  and  typhoid  fever. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  diagnosis  to  pursue  the  inquiry  in  every 
instanr-e  through  its  entire  course  (detection,  cultivation,  and  transmis- 
sion to  animals);  Imt  in  some  diseases,  as  tuberculosis,  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  the  characteristic  effect  of  staining  substances.  In  others, 
again  (as  relapsing  fever  and,  occasionally,  anthrax),  a  simple  micro- 
scopical examination   will   serve,  without  the  application  of  staining 
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processes.     In  doubtful  cases  of  anthrax,  the  diagnosis  may  be  settled 
securely  by  the  direct  transmission  of  the  blood  to  animals. 

With  reference  to  Asiatic  cholera,  the  mere  detection  of  the  fungus 
in  the  stools  is  never  sufficient,  but  it  must  be  isolated  by  Koch's 
cultivation  methods,  when  it  will  be  recognised  by  its  mode  of  growth. 
With  the  progress  of  science  we  may  learn  to  know  a  definite  fungus 
as  the  cause  of  each  of  the  infectious  diseases;  but  even  then,  when 
all  the  conditions  indicated  above  have  been  complied  with,  our  labour 
will  not  have  ended.  It  will  remain  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with 
the  life-history  of  the  parasites,  so  as  to  determine  the  sources  of 
nitrogen  and  of  carbon  and  the  inorganic  salts  upon  which  they  depend 
for  their  growth.  It  is  only  when  this  is  done  that  a  secure  foundation 
will  be  laid  for  a  system  of  rational  therapeutics.^ 

A  short  account  will  be  given  here  of  the  methods  employed  in  such 
researches.  It  will  naturally  begin  with  a  description  of  the  apparatus, 
and  in  the  first  place  of  the  microscope. 

I— THE  MICBOSCOPE. 

The  shape,  size,  and  adjuncts  of  the  body  or  stand  of  the  microscope 
itself  are  in  general  of  little  moment.  Habit  will  determine,  in  most 
cases,  whether  the  tube  used  shall  be  worked  by  a  screw  or  with  the 
hand.  For  the  examination  of  plate -cultivations,  however,  the  former 
will  be  chosen.  Neither  is  it  essential  that  the  stand  should  be  jointed, 
but  it  18  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  faultless  in  its  construction.  It 
must  also  be  capable  of  adjustment  for  use  with  the  most  powerful  objec- 
tiveSf  and  with  an  Abbess  condenser  or  equivalent  arrangement. 

The  stage  must  be  sufficiently  large  and  firm,  and  the  opening  in  it 
as  large  as  possible,  so  that  a  plate-cultivation,  for  instance,  may  be 
inspected  easily  with  a  low  power. 

For  bacteriological  investigations,  as  has  been  already  observed,  an 
Abbe's  or  other  condenser  adjusted  movably  to  the  microscope-stand 
is  needed.  The  principle  of  such  an  instrument  is  this :  The  rays  of 
light  reflected  from  the  mirror  of  the  microscope  are  passed  through 
the  principal  axis  of  a  lens  interposed  between  the  mirror  and  the 
objective  in  such  a  direction  that  they  fall  upon  the  object,  which  thus 
receives  a  cone  of  light  as  highly  concentrated  as  possible.  If  narrow 
diaphragms  be  introduced  between  the  mirror  and  the  collecting  lens, 
an  illumination  of  the  image  is  obtained  similar  to,  but  probably  some- 
what more  intense  than,  that  where  narrow  cylindrical  diaphragms  are 
used.  The  edges  of  the  image  are  in  all  cases  well  defined,  even  in 
unstained  preparations,  and  such  a  condenser  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  for  histological  work.     If  the  diaphragms  be  removed  and 
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an  open-condenser  light  consequently  employed,  the  outlines  disappear 
and  become  entirely  undistinguishable  {Koch)r  Under  these  circum- 
stances nothing  else  can  be  distinctly  made  out  with  uncoloured  pre- 
parations. With  stained  preparations,  however,  it  is  far  otherwise, 
and  in  this  lies  the  valuable  application  of  the  open-condenser  light  as 
discovered  by  Kocli,  The  outlines,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  for  their 
appearance  on  a  distinction  in  the  refractive  properties  of  the  object 
(corresponding  to  a  structural  difference  amongst  its  parts)  and  those 
jwrtions  which  are  but  lightly  stained,  are  lost  to  view,  while  the 
deeply-stained  particles,  as  the  coloured  nuclei  of  cells  (granulations), 
and  especially  fungi  coloured  with  aniline  or  other  dyes,  become  more 
exquisitely  defined.  In  this  way  micro-organisms  may  readily  be  seen 
and  recognised,  even  when  very  sparsely  present  in  a  preparation.  The 
apparatus  is  indispensable  far  bacteriological  research.* 

In  addition  to  a  suitable  stand  and  a  condenser,  good  objectives  are 
needed. 

First  a  weak  objective,  magnifying  about  60  to  80  diameters,  for  the 
inspection  of  plate-cultivations;  and  in  addition  it  is  very  advanta- 
geous to  have  a  good  powerful  dry  objective.  There  are  many  objects, 
as  fresh  blood,  fresh  milk,  or  fresh  pus,  for  the  examination  of  which 
immersion  lenses  are  not  suitable.  For  such  purposes  Zeiss's  lenses  F 
or  D,  or  Reichert's  8a,  may  be  recommended.  With  these,  especially 
if  a  condenser  be  also  used,  many  bacteriological  preparations,  as  those 
of  tubercle-bacillus  from  the  sputum,  may  be  adequately  investigated. 
For  very  delicate  preparations,  and  in  particular  where  minute  details 
of  stnicture  are  to  be  made  out,  an  immersion-system  is  needed.  The 
water-immersion  systems,  formerly  much  in  use,  have  been  superseded 
of  late  by  the  oil-immersion  (homogeneous  immersion)  lenses  made  by 
Stephenson  and  Abbe  and  Zeiss,  which  are  to  be  preferred  on  account 
of  the  better  definition  and  clearness  of  the  image  which  they  produce. 
Instead  of  water,  there  is  interposed  between  the  front  lens  of  the 
objective  and  the  object  (cover-slip)  a  fluid  having  the  same  refractive 
index  as  glass.  For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  fennel-  and  castor-oils 
may  be  used.  Reichert  employed  with  his  lenses  a  mixture  of  vase- 
line and  olive-oil,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  odourless,  and  of 
penetrating  less  readily  within  the  lenses.  At  present  concentrated 
cedar-oil  is  most  in  use.  Such  a  system  has  the  further  advantage 
that  it  does  not  require  correction- collars  to  be  used,  as  do  dry  lenses, 
and  that  powerful  eye-pieces  may  be  employed  with  it.     It  is  very 

*  The  best  results  are  obtained  with  the  instruments  supplied  by  Hartnaek  (Pots- 
dam), Seibert  and  Krafft  (Wetzlar),  Leitz  (Wetzlar),  and  especially  by  Zeist  (of  Jena). 
C.  Reichert  of  Vienna  supplies  with  his  little  microscopes  IV.  and  V.  a  condenser 
which  is  very  suitable  for  clinical  purposes. 
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advantageous  also  to  place  a  drop  of  oil  on  tlie  under  surface  of  the  I 
slide  which  carries  the  object,  between  this  and  the  collecting  lens  of 
the  condenser. 


Of  less  moment  is  the  choice  of  an  eye-piece.     In  general,  for  every 
form  of  investigation,  except  bacteriological  research,  eye-pieces  of  loiv  J 
magnifying  power  should  be  taken.     For  the  rest,  the  eye-pieces  II,  1 
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and  V.  an  su]i[iHeil  by  the  firms  of  Reicliert  nnJ  Zeiaa  will  serve  for 
all  cases.  The  periseopic  eye-piecea  of  Seilwrt  and  Kmfil  are  very 
excellent.* 

All  olijective  of  crown-  tind  flint-glass  was  first  adopted  by  Dr.  Scliott 
of  Jena.  It  is  an  admirable  contrivance,  and  has  beuotne  indispensable 
for  many  purpows,  as  in  photographing  micro-orgunisms,  where  a  well- 
defined  achromatic  outline  ia  required.  Zeiss  has  given  such  the  name 
of  apochromatic  objectives.     The  corresponiiing  conipensatiun  eye-pieces 


Sji,  Mirror, 


fhoidd  be  used  with  them.  Their  chief  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
ibey  give  a  clear  and  well-defined  image  with  eyepieces  of  greater 
strength    than  could    fonnerly    be   used.      Apochromatic  objectives  of 

•  The  nuthor  ha>  tor  many  year*  employeil  »n  iininamBQt  made  by  BcidliBrt,  »aA 
he  bu  found  it  to  MTve  well  In  every  kiii<l  of  microscopicHl  work,  hiitoln^ickl  itnd 
bacteriolcigicBl.  Its  part*  itre  m  foUawi : — Eye-piecei  II.  and  IV.,  nbjectiTeit  4,  8a, 
»n(tnil-immenion,'(:  » imftll  •t>ni)  with  cocdemirr  {Abbe'i)aDdcylindor-diaphragm. 
lu  pries  wu  207  florint  without  the  oil-iiniueniin,  which  cost  107  florins,  Very 
good  «nd  inexpeneive  ■yatedia  cif  leaaeB  mb  rtltri  made  by  Plflsit  of  Vienna. 
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excellent  construction  are  supplied  by  Eeicbert  The  images  of  thai 
most  dcticnte  objects  obtained  with  Reichert's  homogeneous  immerBioii  I 
objective  of  2  mm,  focal  length,  and  even  with  the  working  eye-piece  1 
I  a,  are  clear  and  distinct  in  their  smallest  details.  There  is  one  dis- 1 
advantage  attending  the  use  of  these  lenses.  They  need  a  finer  | 
adjustment  than  the  usual  mechanism  afTords,  and  the  image  becomes  1 
indistinct  with  the  slightest  movement  of  tlie  instrument.     It  has  theu  ^ 


to  be  focused  anew.  This  defect  ia  apt  to  produce  misleading  appeaisS 
aaces,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  otliorwise  excellent  apochro-  I 
matio  objectives  supplied  by  Zeiss  are  so  far  in  need  of  improvement.  / 
Reichert's  hemiapochtomatic  lenses  are  cheap  and  easy  to  work  with. 

[For  bacteriological  work,  it  is  au  advantage  to  have  a  microscope  witlkl 
a  stand  to  which  an  Abbe's  condenser  can  be  fixed  under  the  stage,  ff 
Fig.  155  shows  a  convenient  form  made  by  Reichert  of  Vienna.     Othe] 
makers  furnish  somewhat  similar  stands.     Abbe's  condenser  is  place 
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under  the  stage,  and  the  tube  of  the  microscope  is  provided  with  a 
"  revolver "  or  "  nose-piece,"  to  which  lenses  of  different  magnifying 
powers  are  fixed. 

In  an  Abbe's  condenser  (fig.  156)  the  illuminating  apparatus  is  a 
condenser  system  of  very  short  focus  (the  section  of  the  lenses  is  shown 
in  fig.  157),  which  collects  the  light  reflected  by  the  mirror  (Sp) — the 
plane  side  of  the  mirror  being  used — into  a  cone  of  rays  of  very  large 
aperture,  and  projects  it  on  the  object.  For  ordinary  work  the  cone 
of  light  is  reduced  by  means  of  diaphragms,  the  most  convenient  form 
being  that  known  as  the  "iris  diaphragm,"  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
any  size  (fig.  157,  d).  Oblique  illumination  can  be]  obtained  by  placing 
the  diaphragm  eccentrically,  which  is  done  by  means  of  the  rack-and- 
pinion  movement  (e). 

When  very  exact  definition  is  required,  apochromatic  lenses  are 
employed.  They  are  expensive,  but  the  objectives  are  so  constructed 
as  to  secure  the  union  of  three  different  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  one 
point  of  the  axis.  The  images  projected  by  them  are  nearly  equally 
sharp  with  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  As  there  is  very  great 
concentration  of  light  by  these  objectives,  they  permit  of  the  use  of 
very  powerful  eye-pieces,  thus  giving  high  magnifying  power  with  rela- 
tively long  focal  length.  A  series  of  covipensating  oculars  are  used 
with  these  lenses.  The  eye-pieces  of  extremely  low  power  are  called 
"searchers,"  while  the  ordinary  or  working  eye-pieces,  beginning  with 
a  magnifying  power  of  4,  are  classified  as  4,  8,  12,  18,  and  27.  With 
these  eye-pieces  great  magnifying  power  is  obtained,  partly  by  the  lens, 
but  also  by  the  ocular  used.] 

II.  THE  DETEOTION  OF  MIOBO-OBaANISMS. 

In  many  cases  the  object  to  be  examined  may  be  placed  under  the 
microscope  without  preparation  of  any  sort  The  characteristic  micro- 
organisms will  then  become  visible.  This  is  so  with  the  spirillum  of 
relapsing  fever,  anthrax-bacilli  in  the  blood,  &c.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  special  processes  are  necessary  for  the  detection  of  micro- 
organisms. The  details  of  some  of  the  processes  for  the  prei)ara- 
tion  of  specimens  have  been  gone  into  in  the  chapters  on  the  Bloody 
Sputum,  &c.,  which  the  reader  will  consult  for  information  concerning 
theuL 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  we  give  here  a  brief  summary  of  the 
methods  in  use,  and  point  out  the  particular  purposes  to  which  each  is 
applicable.  The  principles  upon  which  all  of  them  are  based  were 
worked  out  by  Koch,  Ehrlich,  and  Weigert ;  and  almost  every  day  some 
new  process  or  a  modification  of  the  old  familiar  methods  is  made 
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known.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  book  to  attempt  an 
account  of  all  the  methods  which  have  been  suggested,  and  the  various 
modes  of  applying  them.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  has 
appeared  in  the  more  important  and  systematic  essays  dealing  with  the 
subject.  Those  of  Giinther^  and  Unna^^  esj^cially  the  latter,  com- 
prise an  accurate  and  exhaustive  accoimt  of  the  methods  for  staining 
fungi.  Particularly  good  results  in  the  staining  of  micro-organisms  in 
sections,  which,  however,  lies  beyond  our  province,  have  been  obtained 
with  Kuhne^s^  processes.  They  have  been  tested  by  RiUe^  a  pupil  of 
the  author,  and  have  been  found  most  valuable  for  dry  cover-glass 
preparations  as  well.  The  methylene-blue  method^  and  Kuhne^s"^ 
modification  of  Gram's  method  (staining  with  alcoholic  solution  of 
Victoria-blue)  are  very  serviceable  in  the  examination  both  of  sections 
and  of  the  secretions. 

In  the  examination  of  the  blood  and  secretions  for  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms it  is  in  general  best  to  proceed  with  the  use  of  basic  aniliiie 
dyes  as  described  at  p.  45.  Should  it  happen  that  no  result  is  obtained 
in  this  way,  greater  certainty  may  be  secured  with  Litfflers  methoil 
(p.  47),  which  is  especially  suitable  for  detecting  the  bacilli  of  typhoid 
fever  and  glanders,  and,  finally,  with  Gram's  method  (p.  47).  All  the 
fungi  hitherto  discovered  stain  with  this,  except  the  hacilli  of  typhoid, 
influenza^  and  cholera^  and  gonocochi.  The  bacillus  of  hen-cholera  is  also 
unaffected  by  it. 

Giinthers  method  (p.  51)  is  very  serviceable  for  staining  the  spirillum 
of  relapsing  fever.  The  investigation  of  the  blood  and  secretions  for 
tubercle-bacillus  should  be  carried  out  precisely  in  the  manner  laid  down 
by  Koch  and  Ehrlich  (p.  122).  Staining  with  basic  aniline  dyes  serves 
well  for  the  detection  of  fungi  in  the  Iniccal  cavity,  the  nasal  secretion, 
and  the  gastric  contents  ;  but  for  examining  the  buccal  secretion  Gram's 
or  Giinther's  method  may  also  be  adopted  with  advantage,  since  they 
render  visible  the  very  delicate  Spirochaete  buccalis  (p.  93)  and  capsulo- 
<^occi.  The  bacillus  of  influenza  stains  best  with  a  weak  Ziehl-Neelsen 
(carbol  fuchsin)  solution.  The  apparatus  devised  by  Hofmeuter^  is 
useful  for  the  making  of  preparations  on  a  large  scale. 

In  searching  for  the  fungi  of  the  alimentary  canal,  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic, all  the  processes  hitherto  mentioned  should  be  employed 
where  a  thorough  investigation  is  aimed  at,  and  the  observer  should  not 
forget  to  add  a  little  iodo-potassic-iodide  solution  to  a  drop  of  the  fluid 
under  examination  (see  p.  196). 

In  examining  the  urine,  the  best  results  are  secured  with  Gram's  or 
PViedliinder's  method  (p.  127).  By  their  aid  the  author  has  detected  in 
various  specimens  of  urine  from  persons  both  in  health  and  disease  an 
unexpected  profusion  of  difTerent  forms  of  fission-fungi. 
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The  micro-organisms  which  occur  in  pus  stain  most  readily  with  Gram's 
method,  or  its  modification  already  referred  to  (Victoria-blue).  LcitHer's 
and  Friedliinder's  methods  are  applicable  to  the  same  purpose. 

To  stain  the  spores  of  micro-organisms  a  preparation  is  made  in  the 
manner  indicated  at  p.  46,  but  exposed  for  a  longer  time  to  the  heat. 
It  may  be  passed  through  the  flame  about  ten  times  (Hueppe),^  When 
this  is  done  the  bacilli  lose  their  staining  properties,  whilst  the  spherical 
objects,  if  they  consist  of  spores,  take  up  colouring-matter.  It  is  still 
better  to  employ  the  process  of  double-staining.  The  preparation  is  first 
stained  in  a  hot  Ziehl-Neelsen  fuchsin  solution,  then  decolorised  with 
nitric  acid,  and  again  stained  with  methylene-blue.  The  spores  then 
appear  red  and  the  bacilli  blue.^^ 

Sj)ecial  processes  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the 
fiagella  which  some  bacteria  present.  These  have  been  worked  out  by 
Lo0er,  Kiindler^  Neuhaus^  and  Trenkman,^^  As  a  mordant  Loffler 
employs  a  fluid  composed  as  follows :  solution  of  tannin  (tannic  acid  20 
parts,  water  80  parts)  10  cc. ;  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ferric  sulphate, 
5  cc. ;  watery  or  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin,  methyl- violet  or  wool- 
black,  I  cc.  The  staining-fluid  is  neutral  saturated  anilin-water-fuchsin 
solution.  The  method  of  proceeding  will  be  described  here.  The  cover- 
glasses  are  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  washed  with  water 
and  then  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ammonia  in  equal  parts,  and 
afterwards  polished  with  a  cloth  which  should  be  free  from  grease. 
Then  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  a  platinum  needle  carrying  a 
particle  of  the  pure  cultivation,  and  the  latter  is  spread  out  finely  and 
divided  upon  their  surface,  after  which  they  are  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
air.  They  are  next  grasped  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the 
observer  and  passed  through  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  A  drop  of  the 
mordant  is  now  supplied  to  the  preparation,  the  cover-glass  is  again 
warmed,  and  after  a  minute  the  preparation  is  rinsed  first  with  water 
and  then  with  alcohol.  A  drop  of  the  staining  fluid  is  next  added,  and 
the  preparation  is  heated  and  washed  with  water  as  before. 

m.  OXJLTIVATION  OF  MIORO-OBQANISMS. 

A.  Methods  of  Sterilisation. — When  tlie  presence  of  micro- 
organisms has  been  ascertained  with  certainty  by  the  processes  described 
al)Ove,  the  next  task  is  to  secure  their  development  outside  the  system, 
in  other  words,  to  cultivate  them.  To  this  end  the  first  requisite  is 
tlie  means  of  sterilisation.  The  essential  cowlition  that  mtuft  he  secured 
in  all  such  cult irat ion  researches  is  the  absolute  freedom  0/  the  instruments 
and  vessels  emplof/ed  from  fuufji  and  (jerms  cajxible  of  development. 

In  the  case  of  metallic  instruments,  the  necessary  cleanliness  may  be 
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attained  best  and  most  readily  by  raising  them  to  a  red  heat  in  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner.  Glass  vessels,  such  as  test-tubes,  flasks, 
&c.,  should  bo  purified  as  far  as  possible  by  washing  first  with  distilled 
water,  then  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution  (i  :  looo),  and  rinsing 
out  with  alcohol  and  sether,  after  which  they  may  be  sterilised  in  a  dry 
heat.  This  can  be  done  best  by  a  sterilising  apparatus  for  temperatures 
over  200°  C. ;  but  if  such  an  apparatus  cannot  be  had,  it  may  also  be 
done  by  heating  the  vessels  cautiously  over  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's 
burner.  In  the  latter  case  they  should  first  be  carefully  dried,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  glass  from  cracking,  and  the  mouth  of  each  should  be 
closed  with  a  compact  plug  of  sterilised  cotton-wool  before  heat  is 
applied. 

It  is  very  important  to  heat  the  sterilised  vessel  again  immediately 
before  using  it,  having  previously  ascertained  that  the  plug  is  at  once 
sufficiently  compact  and  easily  extracted. 

The  plug  may  be  made  of  fine  glass-fibre,  or,  still  better,  of  asbestos,  instead 
of  cotton-wool. 

Test-tubes  which  are  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  use  are  purified  in  the 
manner  described,  fitted  with  a  plug,  and  then  placed  in  wire  baskets, 
and  sterilised  in  a  dry  heat. 

The  sterilisation  of  the  nutrient  fluids  presently  to  be  mentioned 
may  be  effected  by  boiling  them  in  glass  flasks,  furnished  with  a  plug 
of  cotton-wool,  in  those  cases  where  the  constitution  of  the  fluid  is  not 
altered  by  heat.  To  sterilise  nutrient  gelatine  and  agar-agar  solution 
(see  p.  433),  these  substances  are  repeatedly  boiled  in  the  vapour  steri- 
lisation apparatus.  Too  frequent,  and  especially  too  continued,  boiling 
should  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  these  two  substances,  lest  they  should 
remain  fluid  after  cooling. 

When  potatoes  are  employed  as  the  nutrient  substance,  they  are  first 
freed  from  sand  with  a  brush,  placed  for  an  hour  in  a  5  per  cent,  corrosive 
sublimate  solution,  finally  sterilised  (boiled)  by  steam  at  boiling-point, 
and  cut  into  strips  with  a  sterilised  knife.  Where  the  vapour  steri- 
lisation apparatus  devised  by  Koch  cannot  be  had,  a  Papin*s  digester 
with  a  perforated  tray  will  serve.  It  is  more  difficult  to  sterilise  those 
nutrient  substances  that  will  not  bear  a  heat  of  100  **  C.  without  their 
parts  coagulating  and  so  becoming  opaque.  In  their  case,  Koch  recom- 
mends that  they  should  be  sterilised  by  intermittent  heating.  This 
plan  is  especially  useful  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  blood-serum  from 
fungi  and  germs. 

To  prepare  sterilised  blood-serum,  Koch  proceeds  as  follows : — The 
part  of  the  animal's  skin  through  which  the  blood  is  to  be  taken  is 
shaved,  and  thoroughly  cleansed  by  washing  it  with  solution  of  corrosive 
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sublimate,  alcohol,  and  aether.  The  underlying  blood-vessel  is  freely 
exposed,  and  opened  with  sterilised  instruments.  The  blood  is  then 
made  to  flow  directly  from  the  artery  in  a  sterilised  glass  cylinder, 
which  is  filled  to  the  brim  and  placed  in  a  refrigerator  or  upon  ice  for 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  so  as  to  allow  the  corpuscles  to  settle. 
The  clear  amber-coloured  serum  that  has  separated  after  twenty-four 
hours  is  drawn  off  in  sterilised  pipettes  and  placed  in  test-tubes  pre- 
viously sterilised  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  These  are  heated 
to  58'  C.  for  two  to  six  hours,  and  finally  the  serum  is  made  to 
coagulate  by  heating  it  to  65'*-68''  C. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  the  largest  possible  inoculation  surface, 
it  is  desirable  to  procure  the  coagulation  of  the  fluid  in  the  test-tube 
with  its  surface  inclined  very  obliquely  to  the  latter.  This  end  may 
be  attained  by  using  a  tin  vessel  with  double  walls  between  which  water 
may  be  retained,  covered  on  top  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  having  at 
its  anterior  end  two  movable  feet  which  can  be  fixed  by  screws.  Or 
instead  of  this  the  test-tube  may  be  fixed  by  a  clamp  at  an  oblique 
angle  in  a  pot  filled  with  water.  For  many  purposes,  and  especially  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  pathogenic  fungi  occurring  in  man,  human  blood- 
serum  should  be  employed.  To  procure  human  serum  the  author  has 
adopted  the  following  plan  : — The  skin  is  first  thoroughly  cleansed  in  the 
manner  already  described,  and  a  puncture  is  made  in  it  with  a  cupping- 
blade  previously  sterilised  by  exposure  to  a  heat  of  200°  C.  The  blood 
is  taken  in  a  cupping-glass  similarly  sterilised,  and  poured  into  small 
test-tubes  also  sterilised.  The  remainder  of  the  process  is  carried  out  as 
before.  Human  serum  has  proved,  in  the  author's  experience,  to  possess 
notable  advantages  over  that  of  animals.  It  remains  clearer  after  coagu- 
lation, and  is  firmer.  Where  human  blood-serum  cannot  be  had,  transu- 
dation fluid  or  serous  exudation  may  be  taken  instead.  In  that  case  it 
is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  former.  A  very  useful  modification 
of  the  process  for  the  preparation  of  blood-serum  and  of  blood-serum 
plates  has  been  devised  by  Unna.^^  To  the  blood-serum  of  the  calf, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  added  drop  by  drop,  until  the  mixture,  which 
was  at  first  a  brownish-yellow,  becomes  clear.  For  this  purpose,  a 
quantity  equal  to  about  half  the  volume  of  the  serum  will  be  required. 
The  mixture  is  neutralised  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  passed  through  a  wet  filter  packed  to  one-fourth  of  its  depth 
with  well-calcined  diatomaceous  earth.  The  fluid  which  first  passes 
through  is  usually  turbid,  and  must  be  refiltered ;  and,  finally,  the  clear 
filtrate  is  sterilised  in  the  usual  manner.  For  making  plate -cultivations 
(Jnna  recommends  the  admixture  of  10  per  cent,  gelatine  or  6  per  cent, 
agar-agar. 

B.  Nutrient  Substances. — By  the  methods  described  at  p.  427  we 
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are  enabled  to  detect  micro-organisms ;  and  the  measures  that  must  be 
taken  to  render  the  fluids  and  nutrient  substances  as  well  as  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  research  free  from  fungi  have  also  been  indicated. 

It  does  not  suffice  to  place  a  fungus  or  the  germs  of  fungi  at  random' 
in  solid  or  fluid  nutrient  substance  duly  sterilised  in  order  to  ensure 
their  successful  cultivation;  but  there  is  for  each  of  the  pathogenic 
and  non-pathogenic  fungi  an  appropriate  soil,  which  difiers  widely  in 
its  chemical  constitution  in  difierent  cases.  The  researches  of  Pasteur  ^* 
in  connection  with  yeasts,  of  Niigeli  ^*  and  Buchner  ^^  with  bacteria  and 
moulds,  of  A.  Sclmltz  ^^  with  moulds,  of  the  author  ^'  with  the  Micro- 
coccus ursea,  and  of  Hueppe  ^^  with  the  lactic  acid  bacillus,  have  shown 
that,  in  addition  to  a  supply  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  each  fungus 
requires  certain  inorganic  salts  for  its  growth.  And  further,  there  is 
in  each  case  some  particular  temperature  at  which  the  fungus  thrives 
best  (optimum  temperature). 

It  is  only  when  all  these  conditions  have  been  secured  that  cultiva- 
tion can  be  made  successfully. 

To  draw  unequivocal  conclusions  from  researches  of  this  sort,  it  is 
above  all  necessary  to  apply  Koch's  process,  presently  to  be  described, 
for  obtaining  pure  cultivations  of  the  fungus  which  is  being  investigated, 
and  to  implant  these  upon  solid  or  fluid  nutrient  substances. 

1.  Nutrient  Fluids. — The  use  of  fluids  as  nutrient  substances 
entails  uncertainty  in  the  result,  since  the  microscope  cannot  be  em- 
ployed to  examine  them.  Still  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  a  pure 
cultivation  in  a  fluid  if  it  be  sterilised,  and  if  a  cultivation  known  to- 
be  pure  be  planted  in  it. 

The  process  is  then  the  same  as  for  the  preparation  of  pure  cultiva- 
tion by  Koch's  method,  which  will  be  described  presently. 

The  composition  of  the  nutrient  fluid  must  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  fungus  to  be  cultivated. 

Thus  yeasts  grow  best  in  a  somewhat  acid  saccharine  fluid.  Moulds 
require  a  medium  holding  free  acids  in  considerable  quantity.  Feebly 
alkaline  fluids  are  the  best  for  certain  non-pathogenic  bacteria.  Fluids 
of  definite  constitution  for  the  cultivation  of  bacteria — as  those  of 
Pasteur,  Cohn,  and  the  author — agi'ee  in  that  they  all  contain  nitro- 
genous and  carlxjnaceous  matter  and  inorganic  salts. 

Although  it  is  true  that  by  cultivation  in  nutrient  fluids  much  useful 
information  has  been  obtained  concerning  the  life-history  of  some  of 
the  fission-fungi,  the  method  is  not  employed  for  the  investigation  of 
pathogenic  micro-organisms,  partly  because,  as  has  been  said  already, 
there  always  remains  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  cultivations  obtained 
with  them  are  in  reality  pure  cultivations,  and  partly  because  it  would 
seem  that  pathogenic  fungi  thrive  badly  in  fluids.     The  author  has  en- 
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deavoured,  without  success,  to  obtain  pure  cultivations  of  pneumonia-cocci, 
Streptococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and  other  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  on 
sterilised  nutrient  fluids  of  the  most  varied  constitution. 

Control  experiments  have  proved  that  non-pathogenic  fnngi  developed  readily 
in  such  nutrient  fluids,  while  the  t^me  fluids,  maintained  under  like  conditions, 
when  infected  with  pathogenic  fungi  remained  sterile.^" 

2.  Solid  Nutrient  Substances. — As  in  the  case  of  nutrient  fluids, 
the  chemical  constitution  of  solid  nutrient  substances  will  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  biological  character  of  the  fungus  under  cultivation. 

1.  Blood-Semm, — The  blood-serum  of  animals  is  required  for  certain 
pathogenic  fungi,  e./;.,  tubercle-bacillus;  gonococci  are  cultivated  in 
human  serum.  The  method  of  preparation  has  l)een  sufficiently  de- 
scribed. 

2.  B.  Koch's  Peptone-gelatine  Bouillon. — This  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner : — 500  grms.  of  good  meat,  free  from  fat  and  freshly 
minced,  is  rubbed  up  with  1000  grms.  of  distilled  water  and  placed  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  refrigerator.  It  is  then  strained  through  linen, 
the  resulting  fluid  made  up  to  1000  cc,  and  10  grms.  of  dry  peptone,  5 
grms.  of  common  salt,  and  100  grms.  of  white  edible  gelatine  are  added. 
The  fluid  is  heated  in  a  flask  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  It  is  then 
accurately  neutralised  with  soilium  carbonate,  and  boiled  for  half-an- 
hour  to  an  hour,  when  a  specimen  is  tested  for  its  reaction ;  after  this 
the  fluid  is  filtered  through  a  hot-water  funnel  and  poured  into  test- 
tubes  sterilised  in  the  manner  directed  (see  p.  430),  and  sterilised  for 
ten  minutes  a  day  for  three  days. 

The  test-tubes  may  now  be  kept  for  weeks  or  months  at  the  ordinary 
temi)erature  before  they  are  used ;  but  when  this  is  done,  an  india- 
rubber  cap  should  be  placed  over  each  above  the  plug  of  cotton-wool, 
to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  gelatine.  Keeping  the  nutrient  gelatine 
thus  for  a  long  time  in  the  test-tubes  has  this  advantage,  that  when 
through  an  accident  in  its  preparation  germs  have  obtained  admission 
to  the  fluid,  the  resulting  cultivations  are  made  evident  by  clouding  in 
the  gelatine,  which  will  not  then  be  employed  for  cultivation  research. 

Koch's  nutrient  gelatine,  which  may  l)e  modified  at  will  by  the  addi- 
tion of  organic  or  inorganic  substances,  will  serve  for  the  cultivation  of 
all  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic  fungi  which  grow  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  a  room.  It  cannot  bo  used  at  higher  temperatures  (over 
25**-30°  C),  which  cause  it  to  melt,  and  for  micro-organisms  which 
liquefy  gelatine  rapidly. 

3.  Agar- Agar. — In  many  investigations,  especially  for  fungi  which 
require  a  temperature  not  lower  than  blood-heat  to  develop  well,  or 
which  liquefy  gelatine  rapidly,  agar-agar  may  be  used  with  advantiige 
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instead  of  gelatine  as  a  nutrient  substance.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same 
way  as  nutrient  gelatine  fluid,  only  that  instead  of  gelatine  1.5-2  per 
cent  of  finely  divided  agar-agar  is  added  to  the  fluid.  Unfortunately 
it  is  difficult  to  prepare  a  perfectly  pure  and  clear  agar-agar  solution  in 
this  way,  and  that  substance,  even  when  added  in  small  particles,  filters 
badly  through  the  hot- water  funnel.  Schottelim^^  and  Richter,^^  how- 
ever, have  modified  the  process  in  such  a  manner  that  a  clear  nutrient 
agar-agar  may  be  easily  obtained. 

4.  Potato. — Enough  has  been  said  about  the  sterilisation  of  potatoes 
employed  for  nutrient  material  (p.  430).  Their  use  is  of  great  service 
in  studying  pathogenic  fungi,  many  of  which  develop  on  potato  in  a 
highly  characteristic  manner  (see  pp.  202,  402). 

Starch  to  which  suitable  nutrient  salts  have  been  added  forms  a  solid 
nutrient  substance,  which  is  very  useful  and  easily  sterilised.  Together 
with  gluten  and  bread  it  is  esi>ecially  good  for  the  cultivation  of  moulds. 
Por  the  latter  also  boiled  blood  clots  may  be  employed  with  advantage.^^ 
Both  starch  and  blood  may  l)e  easily  and  effectually  sterilised  by  a  current 
of  steam. 

Recent  investigators  have  in  many  instances  somewhat  modified  the 
constitution  of,  and  the  method  of  preparing,  nutrient  substances. 
Thus  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  peptone  gelatine  or  agar-agar  has  been 
tried  successfully.  All  the  modifications  suggested  cannot  be  noticed 
here.23  The  use  of  stained  nutrient  solids  and  fluids,  however,  demands 
notice. 

According  to  Birch- Hirschfeld^-^  living  anthrax-bacilli  can  be  procured 
stained  by  inoculating  from  a  pure  cultivation  of  the  fungus  upon  15  per 
cent,  nutrient  gelatine  which  contains  in  6  cc.  i  cc.  of  a  watery  solution 
of  fuchsin  or  methylene-blue.  The  cultivation  should  remain  for  twenty- 
eight  hours  at  35 ''-40°  C.^^ 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  also,  stained  (benzo- 
purpurin)  nutrient  substances  are  useful. 

The  application  of  this  i)rinciple,  as  by  the  addition  of  neutral  tincture 
of  litmus,2^  or  other  substances,  to  show  the  formation  of  free  acid  or 
acid  salts,  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  nature  of  pathogenic  and 
non-pathogenic  fungi.  The  addition  of  a  little  watery  solution  of 
Congo-red  or  benzo-purpurin  to  nutrient  substances  has  proved,  in  the 
author's  hands,  a  valuable  expedient  in  the  study  of  the  biological 
character  of  micro-organisms.  If  the  material  examined  contains  acid- 
forming  fungi,  the  cultivations  upon  stained  nutrient  soil  take  a  colour 
ranging  from  a  pale  to  a  blackish  blue,  and  their  presence  is  discernible 
with  the  naked  eye.  The  method  is  particularly  appropriate  for  the 
study  of  micro-organisms  from  the  intestine  under  normal  and  patho- 
logical conditions. 
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C,    Preparation   of  Koch's   Pure   Cultivations,— Although 

Klehs  -"  and  Brefeld  ^  had  already  suggested,  and  themselves  adopted, 
the  use  of  solid  nutrient  substances  for  the  investigation  of  fungi,  it 
was  Koch  who  grasped  the  significance  of  these  methods,  and,  by  sub- 
mitting the  cultivations  in  fluid  and  solid  media  to  the  control  of  the 
microscope,  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  bacteriology. 

To  this  observer  we  owe  not  only  the  knowledge  of  many  funda- 
mental facts  in  bacteriology,  such  as  result  from  the  discovery  of  the 
bacillus  of  tubercle  and  of  cholera,  but  nearly  all  the  cultivation  and 
staining  methods  in  use  are  derived  from  his  researches  and  those  of 
his  pupils. 

The  methods  now  to  be  described  have  for  their  object  as  far  as 
possible  to  separate  the  individual  germs  from  a  mass  of  fungi,  and  to 
promote  their  development  apart  from  one  another  in  solidifying  fluids. 
This  may  be  done  by  Koch's  processes  for  obtaining  plate-cultivations 
on  glass  slides  and  test-tube  cultivations.  It  is  usually  expedient  to 
make  plate  and  test-tube  (deep  inoculation)  cultivations  together. 

1.  Plate-Oultivations. — A  test-tube,  in  which  from  5-8  cc.  of  solidified 
nutrient  gelatine  has  been  placed  as  directed  above,  is  put  into  warm 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  gelatine  is  quite  fluid. 
Care  is  now  taken  that  the  plug  in  the  mouth  of  the  test-tube  is  freely 
movable  by  rotating  it  a  little  if  necessary.  The  test-tube  is  held 
obliquely  between  the  thumb  and  index-finger  of  the  left  hand,  the 
plug  with  the  upper  end  between  the  second  and  third  fingers  (Koch's 
"grasp").  A  little  of  the  fungoid  material  is  taken  with  a  freshly- 
sterilised  platinum  needle,  and  placed  on  the  gelatine,  so  as  first  to 
touch  its  edge  and  then  to  mix  with  the  fluid.  In  doing  this,  draughts 
of  air  must  be  excluded  from  the  room.  In  the  same  way  one  or  more  ' 
drops  of  this  first  dilution  are  placed  in  nutrient  gelatine  in  another 
test-tube  (second  dilution),  and  if  a  provisional  inspection  has  shown 
that  the  fluid  under  examination  is  very  rich  in  fungi,  the  process  is 
rei)eated  again  (third  dilution).  It  may  then  be  assumed  that  the 
germs  in  the  nutrient  gelatine  are  actually  isolated.  The  infected 
gelatine  is  next  poured  out  on  to  glass  plates  about  14  cm.  in  length 
and  1 2  cm.  broad,  and  caused  to  solidify  quickly.  This  may  be  done  in 
a  few  muiutes  by  the  application  of  cold.  The  glass  plates  are  prepared 
in  the  following  manner : — They  are  first  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
water,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  alcohol,  and  placed  immedi- 
ately before  use  in  iron  cages  in  the  steriliser,  where  they  are  heated 
for  a  long  time  at  100 "-150°  C.  They  are  taken  out  when  cool,  and 
laid  u^K)!!  a  large  sheet  of  plate-glass  made  cold  with  ice.  This  should 
have  a  polished,  even  surface,  and  must  also  be  accurately  level 
when  used,  an  end  best  attained  by  mounting  it  on  a  tripod  stand 
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with  a  spirit-level  visible  beneath  the  glass.  Such  an  accessory,  however, 
is  not  essential,  and  it  may  be  disi)enseil  with  if  a  little  care  be  taken. 

Recently  the  use  of  the  glass  plate  cooled  on  ice  has  been  supplanted 
in  many  laboratories  by  that  of  a  polished  plate  of  iron  about  20  cm.  in 
diameter  and  8  cm.  thick,  which  is  carefully  j-terilised  beforehand.  This 
is  placed  upon  the  tripod  and  adjusted  with  the  spirit-level.  An  iron 
plate  was  first  employed  in  Lichtheim's  laboratory  at  Berne,  and  it  is 
very  suitable  to  the  jmrpose  in  hand,  because  with  it  nutrient  fluids 
solidify  very  quickly.  In  warm  weather,  as  in  the  summer,  the  iron 
plate  must  be  previously  cooled  on  ice,  but  ordinarily  this  precaution 
is  unnecessary.  The  author  has  employed  such  a  plate  exclusively  in 
his  bacteriological  work  during  the  last  four  years,  and  found  it  most 
serviceable. 

The  nutrient  gelatine  is  poured  upon  the  plates  in  the  following 
manner : — The  small  glass  plates  uix)n  which  nutrient  gelatine  is  to  be 
spread  are  laid  upon  the  glass  plate  made  cold  with  ice  or  on  the  iron 
plate,  and  that  edge  of  the  test-tube  over  which  the  gelatine  is  to  flow 
is  heated.  When  the  edge  has  cooled,  the  gelatine  is  poured  here  and 
there  over  the  cold  surface  of  the  plates,  and  spread  out  upon  them  as 
evenly  as  possible  by  means  of  the  sterilised  edge  of  the  test-tube,  care 
being  taken  that  the  edges  of  the  plates  are  left  free.  The  plates  are 
then  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  When  solidification  is  complete,  they 
are  placed  on  sterilised  wet  blotting-paper  in  a  glass  dish  of  about  30 
cm.  diameter,  which  has  been  previously  well  purified  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  another  bell-glass  is  put  over  them. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  sterilised  and  wet  blotting-paper,  a  jet  of  super-heated 
steam  is  directed  upon  the  filter-paper  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass  dish  for  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes.  In  this  way  the  bell-jar  as  well  as  the  filter-paper  are 
sterilised,  and  the  latter  is  saturated  with  sterilised  vapour. 

In  such  a  vessel  six  plates,  or  even  more,  can  be  put,  with  a  glass 
partition  between  each  pair. 

Instead  of  plates,  E.  Esmarch-^  has  recently  employed  test-tubes, 
which  will  serve  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  plate-cultivations.  With 
these  the  process  is  as  follows.  Some  of  the  fungoid  material  is  placed 
in  the  fluid  nutrient  gelatine  in  the  test-tube  in  the  manner  already 
described,  and  mixed  with  it  as  intimately  as  possible.  The  test-tube, 
covered  with  an  india-rubber  cap  above  the  plug  of  cotton- wool,  is  then 
held  as  vertically  as  possible,  and  with  the  sterilised  plug  and  cap 
directed  somewhat  upwards,  under  a  stream  of  cold  water,  and  in  this 
position  is  made  to  rotate  upon  its  long  axis.  After  a  little  while  the 
nutrient  gelatine  has  solidified  in  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  test-tube. 
This  process  has  considerable  advantages.  Cultivations  so  made  can  be 
inspected  not  only  with  weak  (Reichcrt  IV.),  but  also  with  powerful 
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objectives ;  they  are  less  likely  to  be  contaminated ;  individual  cultiva- 
tions may  be  removed  with  a  little  care  even  under  the  microscope,  and 
less  annoyance  is  apt  to  arise  from  the  unpleasant  odour  which  the 
cultivations  often  give  rise  to  than  is  the  case  when  plates  are  used. 
To  these  the  name  of  cylinder-cultivations  may  be  appropriately  given. 
On  a  plate  or  in  a  test-tube  so  prepared,  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
interval,  there  appear  little  punctiform  colonies,  which  are  already 
sufficiently  distinguishable  from  one  another,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
gelatine  is  often  partly  liquefied  and  gives  off  a  disagreeable  smell.  If 
now  a  minute  particle  be  taken  from  each  of  the  colonies  by  means  of 
a  sterilised  platinum  needle  and  submitted  to  the  same  process  over 
again,  pure  cultivations  will  be  had  of  all  the  fungi  which  develop  in 
nutrient  gelatine. 

At  the  same  time,  by  placing  the  entire  plate  under  the  microscope 
and  examining  it,  it  will  be  possible  to  study  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  fungi,  and  also  to  determine  whether  in  any  given  case  the  cul- 
tivations are  pure  or  contaminated  by  admixture  with  other  fungi. 
Certain  distinctions  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  cultivations  can 
also  be  recognised  with  the  naked  eye,  and  by  removing  a  particle  on 
a  platinum  needle  from  an  individual  developing  cultivation  under  the 
microscope  and  transferring  it  directly  to  a  test-tube  (cultivation  by 
deep  inoculation),  a  definite  fungus  may  be  cultivated  in  a  little  time 
and  with  little  trouble. 

Cultivations  with  nutrient  agar-agar  are  made  in  the  same  way  as 
with  nutrient  gelatine.  The  former  substance  should  be  used  in  all 
cases  of  fungi  which  contain  spores  and  where  the  growing  fungi  cause 
nutrient  gelatine  to  liquefy  quickly  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  making  culti- 
vations from  the  faeces,  and  in  cultivating  micro-organisms  which  require 
a  high  temperature  (^7*  and  upwards)  for  their  growth. 

The  cultivations  are  placed  in  an  incubator  such  as  Koch  and  others 
(d'Arsonval)  have  devised.  The  construction  of  these  is  the  same  in 
all  cases.  The  incubator  has  double  walls  enclosing  a  compartment 
for  water,  with  arrangements  (thermostats)  by  which  the  internal 
temiMjraturo  may  be  maintained  constant  to  within  0.2"  C.  Experi- 
ence, and  especially  Koch's  researches,  have  shown  that  a  number  of 
pathogenic  fungi,  as,  for  instance,  the  bacillus  of  tubercle,  will  thrive 
only  at  a  de Unite  and  continuous  temperature.  To  aid  in  securing 
this,  various  thermostats  have  been  constructed  recently.  Of  these,  the 
author  uses  the  thermo -regulator  of  L.  Mtyer,^^  The  principle  of  the 
instrument  is  to  regulate  the  supply  of  gas  for  heating  the  incubator 
by  conducting  it  through  an  oethereal  atmosphere  confined  by  a  mer- 
curial valve,  so  that  more  or  less  gaa  is  conducted  to  the  jet  according 
to  the  temperature  required  in  the  incubator. 
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This  instrument  answers  well.  Such  a  thermostat  has  been  in  use 
for  several  months  in  Professor  NothnageFs  clinic.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  variation  in  gas-pressure,  the  temperature  recorded  never 
varied  by  more  than  0.2°  C. 

2.  Cultivation  by  Deep  Inoculation.— A  particle  of  the  fungoid  mass 
is  taken  on  a  sterilised  platinum  needle  and  implanted  on  nutrient 
gelatine  or  agar-agar  in  a  test-tube  by  removing  the  sterilised  plug 
with  the  mouth  of  the  tube  downwards  and  plunging  the  inoculating 
needle  into  the  nutrient  substance.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the 
fungus  develops  in  a  very  characteristic  manner  in  the  gelatine.  This 
proceeding  is  adopted  only  when  a  pure  cultivation  has  been  obtained 
with  plates,  and  it  is  then  of  service  in  the  further  study  of  the  micro- 
organism. R,  Fischl^^  has  removed  the  cylinder  of  gelatine  from 
the  test-tube  with  a  cork-borer,  and  Neisser  ^^  by  the  action  of  heat ; 
and  by  subsequently  hardening  it  in  alcohol  or  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  these  observers  were  able  to  observe  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus  in  microscopical  sections. 

3.  Oultivations  on  Glass  Slides. — A  sterilised  platinum  needle  is 
infected  with  a  particle  from  the  fungoid  fluid  in  the  manner  indicated 
on  p.  430,  and  drawn  across  the  surface  of  nutrient  gelatine  spread  upon 
a  slide  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fungi  lodge  in  the  furrow.  After  a 
few  days  colonies  of  fungi  develop  in  the  line  of  inoculation. 

4.  Cultivation  in  Hanging  Drops. — Koch  was  the  first  to  adopt  this 
method  of  cultivation.  With  it  the  growth  of  the  micro-organisms 
can  be  observed  directly  under  the  microscope.  It  is  carried  out 
thus : — A  glass  slide  with  a  hollow  surface  is  taken,  and  the  edge  of 
the  concavity  is  smeared  with  a  little  vaseline,  or  a  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  vaseline  and  one  of  paraffin  may  be  used  instead,  as  Birch- 
Hiraclifeld  recommends.  A  drop  of  sterilised  broth  is  then  placed  on 
a  clean  cover-glass  infected  from  the  bacterial  fluid,  and  covered  with 
the  slide  in  such  a  way  that  the  drop  is  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the 
cell  The  sterilised  broth  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  nutrient 
gelatine,  except  that  the  addition  of  gelatine  is  omitted.  For  micro- 
scopical examination  an  oil-immersion  lens  with  an  Abbe's  condenser 
and  narrow  diaphragm  should  be  used.  And  where  fungi  are  studied 
in  this  way,  the  edges  of  the  drop  should  be  observed  with  special  care, 
since  it  is  there  that  the  morphological  characteristics  of  the  micro- 
organisms are  best  marked. 

5.  Cultivation  by  Exclusion  of  Air. — A  number  of  micro-organisms 
develop  only  in  the  absence  of  air  (oxygen),  and  the  processes  for  their 
cultivation  have  been  worked  out  by  Koch,  Hesse,  Buchner,  Oruber, 
and  others. 

Koch  seals  up  the  test-tube  cultivation  with  plates  of  mica,  Hesse  with 
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oil.  Gruher  exhausts  the  air  with  an  air-pump  and  fuses  the  vessel. 
Buchner  ^^  employs  a  solution  of  pyrogallol  and  caustic  potash  to  absorb 
oxygen.  When  this  is  to  be  done,  the  test-tube  cultivation,  suitably 
pre[)ared,  is  placed  within  a  second  larger  test-tube,  which  contains  the 
solution,  and  which  is  then  closed  at  the  top  with  an  air-tight  caoutchouc 
cap.  For  cultivations  in  hanging  drops,  Buchner^s  method  is  recom- 
mended by  Ntkiforoff.^*  The  exclusion  of  air  from  plate-cultivations  is 
best  effected  by  Blucher's  ^  contrivance. 


IV.  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  PURE  CULTIVATIONS  TO 

ANIMALS. 

This  constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  bacteriological  study.  It 
may  be  conducted  in  many  ways. 

(rt.)  The  animal  is  placed  in  a  closed  chamber,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  saturated  with  sterilised  water  containing  the  bacteria  by  means  of 
a  spray  producer.  ExiMjriments  of  this  kind  are  very  valuable  for  the 
study  of  infectious  diseases  and  of  inhalation  remedies. 

(ft.)  The  pure  cultivation  of  a  definite  fungus  is  given  to  the  animal 
with  its  food.  In  doing  this  the  chief  precaution  necessary  is  to 
see  that  the  food  itself  is  innocuous.  Koch's  plan  is  to  enclose  the 
cultivation  in  a  small  starch  capsule  provided  with  a  lid,  and  to 
place  this  on  the  back  of  the  animal's  tongue.  Most  of  the  bacteria 
that  are  devoid  of  spores  appear  to  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
free  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  on  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  neutra- 
lise the  acid  by  the  administration  of  alkalies,  such  as  Koch  used 
in  his  cholera  researches,  or  to  perform  laparotomy  with  strict  anti- 
septic precautions,  and  to  introduce  the  cultivation  directly  within  the 
duodenum. 

(c.)  Cutaneous  inoculation.  The  hair  having  been  removed  from 
some  part  of  the  body,  as  the  ear,  which  the  animal  cannot  easily  reach 
with  its  tongue,  a  superficial  wound  is  made  there,  and  a  portion  of 
the  cultivation  is  lodged  within  it. 

{(l.)  In  mice  the  inoculation  is  best  made  subcutaneously  at  the  root 
of  the  tail.  Or  the  purpose  may  be  effected  by  infecting  subcutaneously, 
or  within  one  of  the  natural  cavities,  by  means  of  Koch's  modification 
of  Pravaz's  syringe.  In  this  instrument  a  disc  of  cork  is  substituted 
for  the  india-rubber,  which  will  not  bear  the  great  heat  necessary  to 
ensure  sterilisation.  A  part  of  the  cultivations  suspended  in  water  is 
sucked  into  the  syringe,  and  the  fluid  injected  beneath  the  animal's 
skin.  A  simple  glass  cannula  with  a  compressible  india-rubber  bulb 
will  also  serve. 
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V.  SOHEME  OF  A  BAOTERIOLGGIOAL  INVESTiaATION. 

1.  The  fluid  to  be  examined  is  taken  from  the  body  with  sterilised 
instruments  and  under  the  requisite  precautions,  and  a  drop  is  inspected 
microscopically,  either  with  a  powerful  dry  system  or  a  homogeneous 
immersion  objective ;  narrow  diaphragms  and  an  Abbe's  condenser 
being  also  used.  Dry  preparations  are  made  and  stained.  In  doing 
this,  solutions  of  the  basic  aniline  dyes  are  used,  or  one  of  the  other 
methods  (p.  428),  as  those  of  Gram,  Friedlander,  &c.,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  fungi  supposed  to  be  present. 

2.  Another  drop  of  the  flui<l  is  added  to  fluid  nutrient  gelatine  or 
agar-agar  to  obtain  plate- cultivations. 

The  plate-cultivations  are  examined  with  the  microscope  after  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  seen  whether  they  contain  fungi  which 
are  identical  with,  or  resemble  in  their  mode  of  growth,  others  already 
known  or  under  observation. 

Should  it  appear  that  no  pure  cultivations  have  yet  formed,  other 
plates  are  made  from  those  already  prepared,  until  one  is  obtained  in 
which  a  single  fungus  develops. 

3.  Drop-cultivations  are  made,  and  their  growth  observed  directly, 
^loreover,  these  are  nourished  on  various  substances,  such  as  potatoes, 
gluten,  &c.,  and  their  behaviour  to  diflerent  nutrient  fluids  and  under 
different  conditions  of  temperature  is  studied. 

4.  Pure  cultivations  so  obtained  are  transferred  to  different  animals, 
and  the  morbid  symptoms  induced  are  observed.  If  such  symptoms 
are  analogous  to  those  occurring  in  the  human  system  in  presence  of 
the  same  micro-organism,  they  may  be  assumed  to  be  due  in  both  cases 
to  the  agency  of  the  latter. 

When  this  is  done,  however,  the  resources  of  bacteriology  are  not 
yet  exhausted.  The  biological  characteristics  of  the  fungi  remain  to  be 
investigated  as  to  what  sources  of  nitrogen,  what  sources  of  carbon, 
and  what  inorganic  salts  they  require.  It  is  only  in  thi-*  way  that 
we  can  arrive  at  just  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of  infectious 
diseases,  and  attain  to  rational  methods  of  anti-bacterial  treatment. 
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'^  E.  Emiarchy  Zeitschr.  fiir  Hygiene,  i.  293,  1S86. 

^  See  H.  Rohrbecky  Chemiscbes  Centralbl.,  xvii.  (3),  705,  1886 ;  and  Deutsche 
med.  Wochenschr.,  xiii.  1089,  1S87. 

3»  R.  Pischly  Fortschr.  der  Med.,  v.  663,  1S87. 

^-  Neisst'Ty  see  (25). 
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■^  Nikiforoffy  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene,  viii.  489,  189a 

^  Blacker,  ibid.,  viii.  499,  iSqo.—Ncssc,  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene,  xi.  237,  1S91. 
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Abbe's  condenser,  426 
AbbeZeisSf  counting  cell,  10 
Abscess,  pulmonary,  142 
Absorption  bands,  69,  333 
Absorption,  rate  of,  in  stomach,  165 
Accidental  albuminuria,  291 
Acetic  acid,  133,  162,  233 

—  acid  in  faices,  233 

acid  in  gastric  juice,  162 

acid  in  sputum,  133 

acid  in  urine,  348 

—  acid,  tests  for,  349 
acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 


test  for  albumin,  292 
Acetonaimia,  90 
Acetone,  auto-intoxication  with,  345 

estimation  of,  346 

in  blood,  90 

in  pus,  406 

•: in  urine,  345 

tests  for,  346 

Acetonuria,  345 
Acetpbenetidin,  392 
Acetylparaamidophenol,  393 
Acholic  stools,  242 
Acid,  acetic,  133,  162,  233,  345 

a-crotonic,  384 

aether-sulphuric,  335,  339 

albumin,  292 

6-oxybutyric,  86,  384 

benzoic,  312 

butyric,  133,  162,  233 

capric,  233 

caproic,  133,  234 

carbolic,  tests  for,  234 

carbolic,  estimation  of,  341 

chrjsophanic,  393 

diacetic,  347 

diazobenzol-sulphonic,  375 

formic,  233,  348 

hippuric,  277 

homogentisic,  343 

hydrochloric,  150 

hvdrocvanic,  186 

hydroparacumaric,  343 

hyposulphurous,  373 

inaoxyl -sulphuric,  335 

isobutyric,  233 

lactic,  86,  160,  382,  38 5 

metaphosphoric,  293 


Acid,  metatungstic,  184 

nitric,  175 

nucleic.  287 

oleic,  234 

oxalic,  175,  350 

oxyamygdalic,  382 

palmitic.  234 

paraamido-phenol-sulphuric,  390 

parakresol-ajther- sulphuric.  338 

paroxy-phenyl-acetic,  343 

paroxy-phenyl-propionic,  343 

phenol-aether-sulphuric,  338 

phosphates,  370 

phosphomolybdic,  184 

phosphotungstic,  184 

phosphoric,  370 

picric,  294,  299 

pigments,  37 

pimaric,  292 

pinic,  292 

propionic,  234 

prussic,  186 

salicylic,  312,  391 

salicyl-sul phonic,  294 

sarcolactic,  86,  385 

skatoxyl-sulphuric,  338 

stearic,  234 

succinic,  410 

sulphanilic,  375 

sulphuric,  174,  335,  369 

uric,  81,  232,  351 

urolcucic,  343 

valerianic,  234 

I   Acid-forming  fungi,  434 

Acidity  of  gastric  juice,  148 

of  urine,  250 

'  Acids  in  faeces,  234 

aromatic  oxy-,  343 


I 


organic  in  blood,  86 


organic,  in  faeces,  234 

organic,  in  gastric  juice,  150 

organic,  in  sputum,  133 

organic,  in  urine,  348,  385 

poisoning  with,  174,  385 

volatile  fattv,  133,  162.  233,  348, 

38s 

Actinomyces,  399 

in  buccal  secretion,  93 

in  pus,  399 

in  sputum,  128 


503 
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Actinomyces  in  urine,  271 

Acate  bronchitis,  134 

enteritis,  239 

gastritis,  169 

nephritis,  376 

yellow  atrophy,  382 

Addison's  disease,  urine  in,  330,  333 

iEther-sulphuric  acids,  335,  337 

tests  for,  339 

estimation  of,  339 

^thylinimin,  415 

Agar-agar,  cultivations  in,  402,  433 

nutrient,  433 

Ague,  parasites  of,  56 

Albumin,  estimation  of,  in  urine,  296 

in  cysts,  405 

in  fseces,  231 

in  gastric  juice,  168 

in  pus,  405 

in  sputum,  133 

in  transudations,  408 

in  urine,  288 

tests  for,  291  ;   FUrbringer'Sy  293  ; 

Uindenlaixg^Sj  293 ;  HeJUrs^  293 ; 
Heynsiui*,  293 ;  Johruoti'Sy  294 

Albuminate,  292 

Albnminimeter,  299 

Albuminous  putrefaction,  339 

Albuminuria,  288 

accidental,  291 

Bri'jht  on,  288 

causation  of,  287,  2S9 

cyclical,  287 

experimental,  289 

febrile,  289 

ha*matogenetic,  290 

in  boys,  287 

intermittent,  288 

of  anaemia,  289 

paroxysmal,  288 

pathological,  288 

physiological,  286 

remittent,  287 

renal,  289 

Stexoart  on,  286 

Albumose  in  semen,  416 

Albumosuria,  305 

Alcohol,  detection  of,  184 

Alcoholic  poisoning,  184 

Alimentary  canal,  diseases  of,  faeces 
in,  239 

canal,  diseases  of,  urine  in,  382 

canal,  diseases  of,  vomit  in,  169 

Alkalies,  poisoning:  with,  175,  386 

Alkaline  stools,  188 

urine,  249 

Alkalinity  of  the  blood,  2,  4 

of  the  blood,  changes  of,  in  dis- 
ease, 4 

of  the  blood,  estimation  of,  2 

of  the  blood.  Hay  craft  and  WiUiam,' 

son's  test  for,  3 

of  the  blood.  Kraut*  test  for,  5 

of  the  blood,  Liebreich's  test  for,  2 


Alkalinity  of  the  blood,  ZurUz*  test  for,  2 

of  the  urine,  250 

Alkaloids,  animal,  181,  389 

poisoning  with,  180,  388 

Stas-Otio  tests  for,  180 

Alkapton,  343 
Alkaptonuria,  343 
Allantoin,  312,  410 
Almen*8  fluid,  315 

test,  309,  387 

AWt  test  for  mercury,  387 

Alum-carmine,  106 

Alveolar  epithelium,  112 

Amido-acids,  355 

Ammonia,  urate  of,  in  sediment,  283 

in  gastric  juice,  164 

in  vomit,  175 

Ammoniacal  fermentation,  250 

silver  solution,  351 

Ammoniaemia,  90 

Ammonia-salts,  in  gastric  juice,  164 

estimation  of,  164 

in  urine,  280,  283 

in  vomit,  175 

poisoning  with,  175 

Ammonio  -  magnesia    phosphate,    ite 

Triple  phosphate 
Amoeba  coli,  210 
Amoebae  in  urine,  27 1 
Amorphous  hsematoidin,  71,  275 

sediment  of  urine,  273 

Amphoteric  urine,  250 
Amyloid  concretions,  415 

kidney.  378 

Anaemia,  albuminuria  in,  290 

blood  in,  42 

infantum  pseudoleukaemica,  38 

pernicious,  blood  in,  42 

secondary,  43 

urine  in,  384 

a-naphthol,  318 
Anchylostoma  duodenale,  221 
Anchvlostomiasis,  222 
Angina,  croupous,  100 

diphtheritic,  loi 

foUicularis,  106 

Ludovici.  399 

Anguillula  intestinalis,  226 

stercoralis,  226 

Aniline,  122,  181 

dyes,  45,  428 

poisoning  with,  185,  390 

poisoning,  urine  in,  390 

tests  for,  185 

tests  for  hydrochloric  acid,  151 

-water  gentian-violet,  122 


Animal  alkaloids,  181,  389 

alkaloids,  tests  for,  181,  389 

gum,  326 

of  faeces,  209 

of  urine.  271 

parasites  of  blood,  56 

Annelida,  219 
Anthelmintics,  219 
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Antbomria  canicularis,  227 
Anthomyiffi  in  faeces,  227 
Anthracosis  of  lung,  144 
Anthrax,  bacillus  of,  48,  402 

bacillus  of,  detection  of,  48,  4-^2 

bacillus  of,  in  blood,  48 

bacillus  of,  in  pus,  402 

Antifebrin  in  urine,  392 

test  for,  393 

Antipyrin  in  urine,  392 
Antisepsis  of  urine,  251 
Anuria,  245 

Apochromatic  lens,  425 
Areolar  tissue  in  stools,  192 

tissue  in  vomit,  167 

Aromatic  oxy -acids,  343 
Arsenic  detection  of,  1 78 

poisoning  with,  178,  387 

Arthritis,  83,  354 
Ascaridse  in  feces,  219 

in  nose,  107 

in  sputum,  129 

in  urine,  273 

Ascaris  lumbricoides,  219 

mystax,  221 

Ascites,  chylous,  408 

Asiatic  cholera,  bacillus  of,  198 

faeces  in,  241 

Aspergillus  fumigatu.s,  120 
Asphyxia,  72 
Asthma,  135 

bronchial,  115 

Atrophic  cirrhosis,  urine  in,  382 
Atrophy,  gastric,  170 
Atropin,  detection  of,  181,  388 

in  urine,  388 

poisoning  with,  181,  388 

Aurantia,  35 

Auto-intoxication  with  acetone,  345 

with  diacetic  acid,  347 

with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  373 

Automatic  pipette,  3 
Autotoxicosis,  365 
Azoospermia,  415 
Azoturia,  355 

Bacilli  in  blood,  45 

in  buccal  secretion,  92 

in  exudations,  396 

in  faeces,  198 

--  in  gastric  juice  and  vomit,  168 


—  in  milk,  418 

—  in  nasal  secretion,  107 

—  in  sputum,  121 
in  urine,  267 


in  vagina,  419 

Bacilluria,  sec  Bacteriuria 
Bacillus  crassus  sputigenus,  92 

cyanogenus,  419 

LustijarUn'gj  398 

of  ar^hrax,  48,  402 

of  Asiatic  cholera,  198 

of  cholera  infantum,  189 

of  cholera  nostras,  203 


Bacillus  of  decaying  teeth,  92 

of  diphtheria,  loi,  104 

of  Finkler  and  Prior,  203 

of  glanders,  52,  401 

of  hay,  206 

of  hen-cholera,  428 

of  hydrophobia,  55 

of  influenza,  55 

of  lactic-acid,  238 

of  leprosy,  403 

of  septicaemia  of  the  mouse,  196, 

399 
of  smegma,  398 

of  syphilis,  398 

of  tetanus,  55,  355 

of  tubercle,  51,  121,  208,  398 

of  typhoid,  52,  92,  204 

of  whooping-cough,  128 

pyocyanogenus,  397 

salivarius  septicus,  92 

septicus  sputigenus,  92 

subtilis,  196 

Bacteria,  see  Fission-fungi 

Bacterial  colonies  or  casts,  259 

decomposition  of  urine,  267 

Bacteriological  methods,  421 

Bacteriology,  422 

Bacterium  coli  commune,  55,  204,  206, 
209,  405 

termo,  196 

Bacteriuria,  idiopathic,  269 

Halantidium  coli,  196,  211 

Bamberger  8    hsematogenetic     albumi- 
nuria, 290 

Basic  aniline  dyes,  45,  428 

phosphate  of  magnesia,  276 

phosphatic  earths,  284 

Basidiomycetes,  400 

Basophil  granules,  37 

Baumann  and  i'dramkifs  method,  183 

Bence  Jones  on  alkaline  urine,  250 

Benzoic  acid  in  urine,  310 

acid  aethers,  318 

Benzo-purpurin,  152 

test  for  HCl,  152 

test-papers,  152 

Benzoyl -chloride  test  for  sugar,  86,  318 

for  diamines,  364 

for  carbo-hydrates,  318 

—  for  cellulose,  86 


Beri-beri,  224 
Berlin-blue  reaction,  345 
Bctain,  359 
Betol,  391 

Bettelheiin's  granules,  41 
Bidder  and  Schmidt's  method  for  esti- 
mating HCl,  154 
BiederCs  boiling  method,  125 
Bilberries,  amylic  alcohol  extract  of,  154 
Bile  acids  in  blood,  87 

acids  in  faeces,  189 

acids  in  pus,  406 

acids  in  urine,  327 

acids,  tests  for,  87,  328 
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Bile  pigment  in  blotxi.  8; 

Blood,  lactic  acid  in,  86 

pigment  in  cjsta,  412 

organic  acids  of,  86 

pigment  in  ticces,  189,  137 

in  pus,  406 

peptone  of,  78 

—  in  semen,  417 

proteids  of,  78 

pigment  in  arine.  328 

protozoa  in,  56 

pigment  in  vomit,  169 

reaction  of,  2 

pigment,  tegts  tor,  329 

sarcolactic  acid  in,  86 

BilifuBCin,  358 

—  specific  gravity  of,  5 

Blliprasin,  328 

sugar  in,  83 

Bilirclim,  rr.  2  75.  4' 7 

urea  in,  79 

fom..Uof,7l 

otic  acid  in,  81 

Bilivprilin  in  blcHXi,  89 

Blood-colouring  matter,  relation  of,  lo 

in  f»ces,  190 

bile-pigment,  71 

inBpntnm.  133 

Leucoovtes 

in  urine,  318 

Blood- corn uEcl PS,   red,    apparatus    for 

--—  in  vomit,  169 

counting,  ,0 

Biolo^  of  micrO'Oigaaifius,  421 

chan^«in,7 

Jtisiuiitli  iTvslals  in  fseces,  130 

in  buccal  secretion,  91 

Biuret,  79 

in  cysts,  410 

Binret-test,  70.  293 

infffices,  193,237 

«,;--'o».'.  diromo-cvtomeltr,  16 

—  in  pas,  396 

Bladder,  Ciliti.lua  of,  jSo 

In  sputum,  [11,  143 

catarrh  of,  379 

epithelium  of,  255 

in  urine,  252,  307 

foreign  bodies  in,  885 

tests  for,  307 

Blood-pigment.  71 

Blennorrhcca,  255 

detection  of  changes  in,  72 

Blood,  the,  1 

in  fieces,  193,  237 

—  in  gastric  jaice,. 7. 

nlkalinity  qf,  2.  4 

Blood-platelets.  7 

animal  parositM  of.  ^6 

Blood-serum,  lutein  in,  71 

bile  substances  in.  S7 

spectrum  of,  71 

carbolijdrBtes  in,  Sj 

sterilised.  431 

cellulose  in.  86 

Blue  milk,  418 

chemical  chances  in,  60 

Bodo  urinarius,  271 

colonrof.  I 

Bothriocephains  cordatus,  216 

colouring  matter  of,  69 

— -  latus,  ais 

lipiiloides,  216 

- — ■  estimation  of  sugar  in,  8j 

. fatty  acids  in.  85 

ja-osybulyric  acid,  SS.  383 

fibrin  of,  7S 

tesM  for,  384 

formed  elements  of,  7 

Brandbrr'i'i  method,  296 

— —  fungi  of,  45 

Braun'$  method  for  eBilmation  of  HCl 

glycogen  in,  85 

'57 

hiemoglobin  of.  69 

Bread  in  Ibe  nntrition  of  fungi.  434 

■  in  auffimia,  42 

Briigtr't    method    for    separatiOD     0 

—  -in  carcinoma,  31 

ptomaines,  iSj 

in  chlorosis,  42 

Brliihl  on  albiimiouria,  288 

in  dyspnrea,  73 

Briiiiant-KTeen  tests  for  HCl,  ttl 

in  fiBces,  193,  237 

Bristle-bacillus  55 

in  fever.  44 

Bromide  of  potasMum,  detection  of,  in 

in  malaria,  56 

uiine,  390 

of    potassium,  detection    of,    in 

saliva,  96 

in  pneumonia,  78 

Bromine  sails  In  urine,  390 

in  iioisoning,  73 

Bronchial  asthma,  ii; 

in  pus,  396 

catarrh,  134 

in  renal  disease,  71 

Ilronchiect»>is,  135 

—  -in  sputum,  111,  143 

sputum  of,  132 

in  urine,  252,  307 

Bronchitis,  acate,  134 

—^  in  vomit,  171 

chronic  135 
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Bronchitis,  plastic,  135 

putrid,  135 

Broth,  nutrient.  434 

Browning's  spectroscope,  76 

Buccal  secretion,  91 

secretion,  chemical  constitution 

of,  93 

epithelium  in,  91 

secretion,  ferment  of,  92 

secretion,  fungi  of,  92,  97 

secretion  in  disease,  95 

secretion,  nitrites  of,  94 

secretion,  physical  characters  of, 

91 

secretion,  sulphocyanide  of,  96 

urea  in,  95 

BujwiiVs  staining  process,  201 

Bunsen's  tables,  358 

Butyric  acid,  detection  of,  233 

acid  in  fseces,  233 

acid  in  gastric  juice,  162 

acid  in  sputum,  133 

acid  in  urine,  233.    See  alto 


Carbonic  oxide,  detection  of,  73 

oxide  haemoglobin,  73 

oxide  haemoglobin,  spectrum   of, 


acids 


Fatty 


Cadaverin,  237,  364 

Calcium  carbonate,  crystals  of,  229 

phosphate  in  faeces,  229 

phosphate,  crystals  of,  229,  277 

sulphate,  crystals  of,  229,  277 

sulphate  in  fseces,  229 

sulphate  in  urine,  277 

Calculus,  380 

Calliphora  erythrocephala,  227 

Calomel,  245 

Cancer,  blood  in,  31 

of  alimentary  canal,  248 

of  stomach,  171 

urine  of,  248 

Capric  acid,  233 

Caproic  acid  in  faeces,  233 

acid  in  sputum,  133 

Carbohydrates  in  blood,  83 

in  faeces,  232 

in  gastric  juice,  164 

in  urine,  310 

Carbol-fuchsin,  124 

-gelatine,  205 

Carbolic  acid,  estimation  of,  340 

acid  in  fajces,  230,  234 

acid  in  urine,  340 

acid  in  vomit,  185 

acid  poisoning,  185,  389 

acid,  tests  for,  185,  230,  389 

Carbolo-chloride  of  iron  test  for  lactic 

acid,  160 
Carbonate  of  lime  in  faeces,  229 

of  lime  in  sputum,  133 

of  lime  in  urine,  274 

of  magnesia  in  sputum,  133 

Carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  270 

in  sputum,  133 

of  urine,  274 

test  for,  274 


73 


oxide  poisoning,  73 


see 


Carburet  ted  hydrogen  in  faeces,  237 
Caries  of  teeth,  92 
Casein  in  faeces,  193 

in  milk,  417 

Casts,  cellular,  258 

chemistry  of,  266 

classification  of,  258 

"detritus,"  258 

examination  of,  265 

fatty,  263 

granular,  261 

hyaline,  264 

metamorphosed,  258 

of  micrococci,  259 

organised,  258 

staining  of,  266 

unorganised,  258 

urinary,  257 

waxy,  263 

Cat,  round  worm  of,  221 
Catarrh,  bronchial,  134 

gastric,  169 

nasal,  107 

vesical,  379 

Catarrhal  urethritis,  380 

Caustic    potash,    poisoning    with. 

Poisoning  with  alkalies 
soda,  poisoning  with,  see  Poisoning 

with  alkalies 
Cellulose  in  blood,  86 
Cercomonads  in  faeces,  210 

in  pus,  405 

in  sputum,  128 

in  urine,  271 

Cercomonas  intestinalis,  210 
Cerebral  haemorrhage,  urine  in,  333 
Cerebro- spinal  fluid,  108 

meningitis,  310 

Cestoda,  212 

Charcot-Leyden  crystals,  131,  227 

Cheese-maggot,  227 

spirillum  of,  203 

Chemical  examination  of  blood,  69 
examination  of  buccal  secretion, 

93 
examination  of  cystic  fluids,  410 

examination  of  faeces,  230 

examination  of  gastric  juice,  146, 

166 

examination  of  milk,  417 

examination  of  pus,  406 

examination  of  semen,  416 

examination  of  sputum,  133 

examination  of  transudations,  410 

examination  of  urine,  286 

examination  of  vomit,  174 

Chinanisol,  392 

Chloral  in  urine,  312 

Chlorate  of  potash  in  blood,  74 
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Chlorate  of  potash,  poisoning  with,  74 

of  potash,  spectrum  of,  74 

Chloride  of  ammonium  in  urine,  366 

of  barium,  155 

of  gold  test,  184 

of  magnesium  in  sputum,  154 

of  magnesium  in  urine,  366 

of  platinum  test,  184 

of  potassium  in  urine,  366 

of  sodium  in  blood,  90 

of  sodium  in  faeces,  238 

of  sodium  in  urine,  36iS 

of  zinc  solution,  360 

Chlorides,  estimation  of,  366 

in  fseces,  238 

in  sputum,  134 

in  urine,  366 

tests  for,  366 

Chloroform,  poisoning  with,  185 

tests  for,  185 

Chlorophyll,  192 

Chlorosis,  blood  changes  in,  42 

urine  in,  385 

Cholsemia,  87 
Cholecyanin  test,  329 
Choleglobin,  71 
Cholera,  Asiatic,  198,  241 

Asiatic,  bacillus  of,  198 

infantum,  bacillus  of,  189 

nostras,  bacillus  of,  203 

-red,  202 

Cholesterin  crystals,  detection  of,  131 

crystals  in  faeces,  228 

crystals  in  pus,  405 

crystals  in  sputum,  131 

crystals  in  urine,  283 

tests  for,  235 

Chololithiasis,  190 
Choluria,  327 
Chromocytometer,  16 
Chromogens  of  urine,  247 

of  urobilin,  247 

Chromometer,  20 
Chronic  bronchitis,  135 

enteritis,  239 

gastritis,  169 

inllammation  (non-tubercular)   of 

l"ng,  137 

nephritis,  377 


Chrysophanic  acid,  393 
Chyliform  exudation,  408 
Chyluria,  349 
Ciliated  epithelium  in  cysts,  410 

epithelium  in  sputum,  112 

Cladothrix,  405 

Claret,  colouring  matter  of,  150 
Claude  Bernard's  method,  84 
Clostridium  butyricum,  196 
Coagulated  albumin,  193 
Coating  of  the  tongue,  99 
Coccidia  in  pus,  405 
Coccidium  perforans,  210 

oviforme,  106 

Coccus  salivarius  septicus,  92 


CochiU'China  diarrhoea,  225 
Coffin-lid  crystals,  see  Triple  phosphate 
Colica  mucosa,  189 
Colloid  cysts,  411 
Colour  of  blood,  i 

of  exudations,  395 

of  faeces,  237 

of  sputum,  139 

of  transudations,  409 

of  urine,  247 

scale  for  urine,  249 

tests  for  albumin,  293 

Colouring  matter  of  bile,  70,  237 

■■  matter  of  blood,  69 

matter  of  faeces,  237 

matter  of  urine,  247 

Colostrum,  417 
Comma-bacillus,  198 
Compensation  eye-piece,  426 
Compound  sulphuric  acids,  335 
Concretions  of  faeces.  191 

of  nasal  secretion,  108 

of  urine,  281,  284 

Condenser,  Ahbe'Sj  426 

Congo-red  test  for  HCl,  152 

staining    micro  -  organisms   with, 

Connective  tissue  in  sputum,  118 

tissue  in  stools,  193 

I  tissue  in  vomit,  167 

Contracted  kidney,  378 

Copaiba  balsam,  393 

Copper,  poisoning  with  salts  of,  176, 

3S6 
ComiVi  marrow  cells,  42 
Corpora  amylacea  in  sputum,  119 
Correction  collars,  426 
Cover-glasses,  preparation  of,  48,  119 
Croton  oil,  395 
Croup,  gastric,  174 
Crystals,  calcium  carbonate,  229 

calcium  phosphate,  229,  277 

calcium  sulphate,  229,  277 

Charcot- Lcyden,  13 1,  227 

cholesterin,  131,  228,  235,  283,  405 

cystin,  278 

fatty,  131,  228,  405 

hippuric  acid,  277 

haemin,  71 

haematoidin,  71,  131,  227,  405 

haemoglobin,  69 

in  blood,  69 

indigo,  282 

in  faeces,  227 

in  pus,  405 

in  sputum,  130 

in  urine,  274 

leucin  and  tyrosin,  132,  279 

magnesium  phosphate,  276,  283 

margarine,  131 

oxalate  of  lime,  132,  229,  274 

phenyl-glucosazon,  84,  314 

Roussins^  I  Si 

spermatic,  416 
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Crystals,  sulphide  of  bismuth,  230 

Teiehmann'Sf  70 

triple    phosphate,   132,  229,   276, 

282,  406 

tyrosin,  132,  278 

urate  of  ammonia,  283 

uric  acid,  274 

xanthin,  278 

Crystalline  sediment  of  urine,  274 
Cultivation,  cylinder-,  437 

by  exclusion  of  air,  438 

drop-,  438 

in  depth  of  nutrient  substances, 


438 


on  glass  slides,  438 

on  surface  of  nutrient  substances, 


436 


plate-,  435 


Cm rirAmanH*«  spirals,  115,  190 

spirals,  Troup  on,  115 

Cupric  oxide,  reduction  of,  312 
Cutaneous  inoculation,  439 
Cyanide  in  stomach,  165 
Cyanotic  induration  of  kidneys,  263 
Cylinder-cultivations,  437 
Cylindroids,  265 
Cyrtoneura  stabulans,  227 
Cysticercus  cellulosap,  213 
Cystic  kidney,  412 
Cystin,  278 
Cystinuria,  351 
Cystitis,  379 
Cysts,  colloid,  411 

contents  of,  410 

dermoid,  411 

hydatid,  410 

of  broad  ligament,  41 1 

ovarian,  411 


pancreatic,  412 


Cytometer,  17 

Dahlia,  acid  solution  of,  37 
Dammar  varnish,  45 
D*Ar8<mv€U*s  incubator,  437 
Deneket  spirillum,  203 
Deposit  on  teeth,  99 
Dermatitis,  urine  in,  305 
Dermoid  cysts,  411 
"Detritus"  casts,  258 
Detritus  in  faeces,  194 
Deutero-albumose,  304 
Dextrin  in  faeces,  232 

in  urine,  326 

Dextrose,  tee  Grape-sugar 
Diabetes,  blood  in,  85 

insipidus,  384 

mellitus,  383 

Diabetic  acetonuria,  345 
Diacetic  acid,  tests  for,  347 
Diaceturia,  346 
Diamines  in  sputum,  135 

in  urine,  364 

tests  for,  364 

Diaphragms,  425 


Diastase,  238 

in  urine,  366 

Diastatic  ferment  of  cysts,  412 

ferment  of  fasces,  238 

ferment  of  saliva,  94 

ferment  of  urine,  366 

Diathesis,  uric  acid,  351 

Diazobenzol,  184 

Diazobenzol-sulphonic  acid,  375 

Diazo  reaction,  EhrlicKs,  375 

DickinsoH  on  coating  of  tongue,  99 

Differentiation  of  proteids  in  urine,  287 

Digestion,  stages  of,  162 

Digitalis,  245 

Dilatation  of  stomach,  173 

Dioxyquinin,  392 

Diphtheria,  bacillus  of,  loi,  IC4,  105 

detection  of,  102 

gastric,  174 

Diplococci  in  ozsena,  108 

in  pneumonia,  140 

in  pus,  397 

Dipteral  larvse,  227 

Disseminated  sarcoma,  302 

Distoma  eggs  in  blood,  67 

eggs  in  urine,  272 

felineum,  219 

haematobium,  66 

haematobium  in  blood,  66 

haematobium  in  sputum,  129 

haematobium  in  urine,  272 

bepaticum,  216 

lanceolatum,  217 

pulmonale,  129 

Rathonisi,  218 

sinense,  219 

spathulatum,  219 

Westermannii,  1 29 

Diuretin,  245 

Dochmius  duodenalis,  221 

Double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia 
solution,  367 

Dragendorjf^i  test  for  bile-pigment,  329 

Dreschfeld't  test  for  HCl,  154 

Drop-cultivations,  438 

of  cholera-bacillus,  200 

Drosophila  melanogastra,  227 

Drugs,  effect  of,  on  the  stools,  188 

Dry  measurement,  43 

Duodenal  ulcer,  171 

Dysentery,  240 

Dyspepsia,  acid  in,  148 

urine  in,  382 

Dyspnoea,  blood  changes  in,  72 

Eabtht  phosphates,  284,  370 
Echinococcus  in  sputum,  129 

in  urine,  272 

cysts  in  faeces,  213 

cysts  in  sputum,  129 

cysts  in  urine,  272 

booklets  from  cysts,  410 

booklets  in  faeces,  213 

booklets  in  gastric  juice,  174 
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Echinococcus  booklets  in  urine,  272 
Ehrlich's  granules,  35 

staining  method,  45 

test  for  bilirubin,  329 

test  for  typhoid  urine,  375 

triacid  mixture,  36 

Ehrlieh-Weifjert  fluid,  42 

Eggs  of  helmintha:  in  blood,  67 

of  helminthae  in  faeces,  216 

of  helminthse  in  sputum,  129 

of  helminthae  in  urine,  27 1 

Elastic  fibres  in  faeces,  193 

fibres  in  gastric  juice  and  vomit. 


167 


fibres  in  sputum,  118 


Embolic  lipaemia,  86 

nephritis,  259 

Emerald-green  test  for  HCl,  130,  151 
Emulsifying  ferment,  167 
Emphysema,  urine  in,  24S 
Endocarditis,  53 
Enteritis,  acute,  239 

chronic,  239 

membranacea,  189 

mucosa,  189 

ulcerative,  240 


Entero-colitis,  monadines  in,  210 
Enterogenic  peptonuria,  301 
Entozoa  in  faeces,  210 

in  nose,  109 

in  urine,  271 

Eosin,  35 

Eosinophil  granules,  35 

Epileptic  urine,  casts  in,  264 

urine,  spermatozoa  in,  267 

Epithelium,  alveolar,  112 

ciliated,  1 1 2 

in  buccal  secretion,  91 

in  exudations,  396 

in  faeces,  194 

in  gastric  juice,  145 

in  nasal  secretion,  108 

in  sputum,  1 1 1 

in  transudations,  409 

in  urine,  255 

in  vaginal  secretion,  418 

obsolete  in  faeces,  194 

of  male  urethra,  256 

renal,  256 

vesical,  255 

Eristalis  arbustorum,  227 
Erysipelas,  streptococcus  of,  53 
Erythro-dextrin,  t«st  for,  164 
Esbach's  albuminimeter,  299 
Esmarch's  cylinder-cultivations,  437 
Eustrongylus  gigas,  272 

EwaliVs  test  for  HCl,  150 
Exogenic  toxicosis,  364 
Experimental  albuminuria,  2S9 
Exsiccator,  50 
Exudations,  395 

chylous,  408 

haemorrhagic,  407 

purulent,  395 


Exudations,  putrid,  407 

sero-purulent,  407 

serous,  408 

tec  also  Pus 

Eye-piece,  426 
periscopic,  427 

F-ECES,  the,  188 

albumin  in,  231 

bile-pigment  in,  189 

blood  in,  193 

carbohydrates  in,  232 

carbolic  acid  in,  234 

chemistry  of.  230 

colour  of,  188 

colouring  matters  of,  237 

concretions  in,  191 

connective  tissue  in,  193 

crystals  of,  227 

detritus  of,  194 

epithelium  in,  194 

fats  in,  235 

ferments  in,  238 

foreign  bodies  in,  191 

formed  elements  of,  193 

fungi  of,  195 

hydatids  in,  213 

in  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal, 

239 


insects  in,  227 

microscopical  characters  of,  191 

mucin  in,  190,  230 

naked-eye  characters  of,  188 

Don -pathogenic  fungi  of,  195 

parasites  of,  194 

pathogenic  fungi  of,  198 

proteids  of,  231 

ptomaines  in,  237 

quantity  of,  188 

reaction  of,  188 

urea  in,  232 

worms  in,  211 

Fat  crystals,  131,  228 

crystals  in  fa?ces,  228 

crystals  in  pus,  405 

crystals  in  sputum,  131 

crystals  in  vaginal  secretion,  418 

crystals  in  urine,  274,  282 

crystals,  separation  of,  131 


Fat  iu  blood,  86 

in  faeces,  235 

in  sputum,  131 

in  urine,  282,  348 

Fatty  acids  in  blood,  85 

acids  in  pus,  40(6 

acids  in  urine,  347 

in  vomit,  169 

acids,  non -volatile,  of  faeces,  235 

acids  of  sputum,  132 

acids,  tests  for,  347 

acids,  volatile,  of  blood,  85 

acids,  volatile,  of  faeces,  232 

casts,  263 

needles,  tee  Fat  crystals 
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Favus  of  stomach,  173 
Febrile  acetonuria,  345 

albuminuria,  291 

states,  urine  of,  374 

urobilin,  333 

Pchlin^*8  fluid,  319 

titration  method,  318 

Ferment,  diastatic,  94,  167 

emulsifying,  167 

inverting,  167 

milk-curdling,  147 

of  saliva,  94 

of  sputum,  134 

Fermentation  test  for  sugar,  313 
Ferments  of  fseces,  238 

of  gastric  juice,  147 

of  urine,  365 

pancreatic,  167 

Ferric  salts  in  sputum,  133 

Ferrocyanide  solution,  372 

Fibres,  elastic,  in  fseces,  193 

elastic,  in  gastric  juice  and  vomit, 

167 

elastic,  in  sputum,  114 

Fibrin,  estimation  of,  in  blood,  78 

estimation  of,  in  exudations,  406 

estimation  of,  in  urine,  306 

of  blood,  78 

Fibrinous  coagula  in  sputum,  117 

coagula'in  urine,  285 

Fibrinuria,  306 
Filaria  inermis,  405 

sanguinis  hominis,  67,  272 

FilarisB  in  blood,  67 

in  pus,  405 

in  urine,  272 

Finkler- Prior  bacillus,  203 
Fission-fungi  of  blood,  45 

of  fajces,  195 

of  sputum,  119 

of  urine,  267 

of  vaginal  secretion,  418 

of  vomit,  168 

Fistula?,  secretions  from,  413 
Flagella,  staining  of,  429 
Fluke,  66 
Foreign  bodies  in  faeces,  191 

bodies  in  urine,  285 

Formic  acid,  detection  of,  233 

acid  in  blood,  86 

acid  in  faeces,  233 

acid  in  gastric  juice,  162 

acid  in  urine,  345 

acid  reaction  in  gastric  juice,  162 

FrankeVt  pneumonia-coccu9,  127 
Fretenius  and  Babel's  test  for  lead,  176 
Friedidtidcr's  method  for  staining  fungi, 

162 

pneumonia-coccus,  163 

Fr6kdt8  reagent,  180 

Fructosuria,  325 

Fruit-sugar,  325 

Fuchsin  for  staining  micro-organisms, 

37 


Fuchsin  test  for  HCl,  151 
Fungi  in  oza^na,  108 

of  blood,  45 

of  buccal  secretion,  92,  97 

of  faeces,  195 

of  nasal  secretion,  108 

of  pus,  396 

of  serous  exudation,  408 

of  sputum,  119 

of  urine,  267 

of  vaginal  secretion,  418 

of  vomit,  168 

spores  of,  51,  402,  429.    See  aUo 

Micro-organisms 
Fungoid  plugs,  121 
Furbr inker's  test,  293 
Furfurol,  86,  88,  231,  320 

test  for  bile  acids,  231,  328 

test  for  carbohydrates,  86,  320 

test  for  urea,  80 

Fusiform  degeneration,  194 

Gabbett's  staining  method,  125 
Gall-stones,  191 
Gangrene  of  lung,  142 
Gangrenous  stools,  242 
Gases  in  blood,  73 

intestinal,  237 

of  urine,  374 

Gastric  atrophy,  170 

croup,  174 

diphtheria,  174 

juice,  acetic  acid  in,  162 

juice,  acidity  of,  148 

juice,  acids  of,  148 

juice,  ammonia  salts  in,  164 

juice  and  vomit,  145 

juice,  butyric  acid  in,  162 

juice,  carbohydrates  in,  164 

juice,    chemical  examination   of, 

146,  166 

juice,  chemistry  of,  146 

juice,  epithelium  in,  145 

juice,  excessive  secretion  of,  148 

juice,  ferments  of,  147 

juice,  formed  elements  of,  145 

—  -  juice,  gases  of,  165 

juice,  hydrochloric  acid  of,  150 

juice,  hyperacidity  of,  148 

juice,  lactic  acid  in,  160 

juice,  method  of  obtaining,  146 

juice,   milk-curdling  ferment  of, 

147 


juice,  naked -eye  characters  of, 

J45 
juice,  organic  acids  of,  160 

juice,  pepsin  of,  147 

juice,  proteids  of,  162 

juice,  urea  in,  164 

juice,  zymogen  of,  148 

sound,  145 

ulcer,  171 

Gastritis,  acute,  169 

atrophic,  170 
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Gastritis,  chronic,  169 

Gelatine,  nutrient,  433 

Genital  organs,  secretions  of,  415 

Gentian -violet,  159 

aniline-water  solution,  160 

(Haeomi's  method  for  staining  micro- 
organisms, 458 

Giant-corpuscles,  456 

Oibbes'  staining  method,  125 

Glanders,  bacillus  of,  52,  401 

bacillus  of,  in  blood,  52 

bacillus  of,  in  pus,  401 

Globulin  in  pus,  406 

in  semen,  416 

in  urine,  306 

test  for,  306 

Globulinuria,  306 

Glycerine  in  urine,  310 

Glycogen  in  blood,  85 

in  exudations,  406 

in  pus,  405 

in  sputum,  134. 

Glycogenic  reaction,  255 

Glycosuria,  310 

alimentary,  311 

pathological,  310 

persistent,  310 

physiological,  310 

trfuisitory,  310 

OmdiWs  test,  329 

Goblet-cells  in  faeces,  194 

Gonococci,  381 

GonorrhcEal  urethritis, 

Gout,  bjood  in,  81 

urine  in,  354 

Oowers'  h»macytometer,  14 

Ordber'9  solution,  9 

Gram  and  Oriiber's  theory  of  micro - 
cytes,  40 

Gram's  staining  method,  47 

Granular  casts,  261 

Granules  in  colourless  blood-corpuscles. 

Grape-sugar,  tests  for,  see  Sugar 
Grass-green  sputum,  138 
Green  stools,  188 
Guanidin  carbonate,  234 
Guanimin  of  isobutyric  acid,  234 
Guanin  in  pus,  405 
Giinther's  staining  method,  51 
Gumburg's  reagent,  152 

Hjemacytometer,  14 
Hsemamoeba  malaria?.,  56 
Ha;matemesis,  171 
Haematin,  formula  of,  72 

in  vomit,  171 

reduced,  70 

spectrum  of,  70 

Haematocrit,  28 
Haimatogenetic  albuminuria,  290 

jaundice,  328 

peptonuria,  301 

Hnematoidin,  amorphous,  76,  275 


I 
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Hasmatoidin  crystals,  131,  275,  410 
Haematomonas  malariae  stellata,  58 
Haematophyllum  malarias,  56 
Haemato-porphyrjn,  71,  334 
Hsemato-porphyrinuria,  334 
Haematoscope,  23 
Haematospectroscope,  26 
Haematoxylin  solution,  266 
Haimatozoa,  58 
Haematuria,  306 

intermittent,  253 

H8emin-crystals,^  71.     See   Teiehmanns 

crystals 
Haemoglobin,  amount  of,  22 

changes  in,  i 

proteid  of,  70 

reduced,  70 


—  rhombic  crystals  of,  43 
spectrum  of,  70 


Haemoglobinasmia,  75 

Haemoglobin uria,  308 

paroxysmal,  308 

Haemometer,  21 

Haemoptysis,  143 

Haemorrhagic  exudation,  407 

infarction  of  lung,  144 

sputum,  143 

stools,  242 

Hairs  in  urine,  285 

Halliburton's  test  for  globulin,  306 

Hay-bacillus,  206 

Uaycraft's  method  of  estimating  urea, 
80 

Haycraft  and  Williamson's  test  for  alka- 
linity of  blood,  3 

Hayem's  solution,  9 

Heat-apoplexy,  242 

Hedge-hog  crystals,  283 

Hedin^s  haematocrit,  28 

Helhrs  test,  293 

Helminthiasis,  211 

Hemialbumose  in  gastric  juice,  163 

in  urine,  305 

Hen-cholera,  bacillus  of,  428 

H^Hoequc's  double  spectroscope,  26 

formula,  27 

haematoscope,  23 

haemato-spectroscope,  26 

Hepatic  diseases,  faeces  in,  242 

diseases,  urine  in,  382 

Hepatogenic  jaundice,  328 

Hering's  lensless  spectroscope,  76 

Hexahydro-haematoporphyrin,  71 

Heynsius''  test,  292 

HindcrUang^s  test,  292 

Hippuric  acid,  277 

Hoffmanrvs  method  for  estimating  HCl, 

157 
Bofmeister^s  test  for  peptone,  302 
Homogeneous  immersion  lens,  423 
Homogentisic  acid,  343 
Homolomyia,  227 
Ifufner^s  apparatus,  356 
Hunter  on  pernicious  anaemia,  385 
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ffupperi's  test  for  bile- pigments,  87, 

329 
Hyaline  casts,  264 

Hjdatid  cjsts,  410 

Hydatid  in  feces,  213 

in  sputum,  129 

in  urine,  272 

Hjdnemia,  77 

Hydrobilirubin  in  fseces,  190 

Hydrocbinon,  343 

Hydrochloride  of  phenyl-hydrazin,  83, 

310 
Hydrochloric  acid,  benzo-purpurin  test 

for,  1^2 

acid,  bilberries  test  for,  1 54 

acid,  Congo-red  test  for,  152 

acid,  detection  of,  150 

acid,  Dresch/dfTs  test  for,  154 

acid,  emerald-green  test  for,  151 

acid,  estimation  of,  154 

acid,  Ewald't  test  for,  1 50 

acid,  fuchsin  test  for,  ^51 

acid  in  cancer  of  stomach,  171 

acid  in  gastric  juice,  150 

acid,    methyl -aniline -violet    test 

for,  150 

acid,  Mohrs  tests  for,  i  co 

acid,  00-tropseolin  test  for,  151 

acid,  phloro-glucin  and  vanillin 


test  for,  152 

—  acid,  Uffdmann^B  tests  for,  1 54 
acid,  ultramarine  and  zinc  sulphide 


test  for,  154 
Hydrocyanic  acid  poisoning,  74,  186 
Hydronephrosis,  412 
Hydroparacumaric  acid,  343 
Hydrophobia,  micro-organism  of,  55 
Hydrothaia  meteorica,  227 
Hydrothionsemia,  74 
Hydrothionuria,  373 
Hyperacidity  of  gastric  juice,  148 
Hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice,  148 
Hypoazoturia,  355 
Hypopyon,  397 
Hyposulphites  of  urine,  369 
Hyposulphurous  acid  in  urine,  373 
Hypoxanthin,  362 
Hysteria,  95 

Idiopathic  bacteriuria,  269 

oxaluria,  307 

Incubator,  436 
Indican,  335 

estimation  of,  337 

tests  for,  336 

Indicanuria,  335 
Indigo,  335 

blue,  335 

red,  338 

-carmine  test-paper,  316 

crystals  of,  282 

Indigotin.  335 
Indirubin,  338 
Indol  in  faeces,  234 


Indol  in  urine,  335 
Indozyl-sulphate,  335 

sulphuric  acid,  335 

Indulin,  35 

Infarction,  hsemorrhagic.  of  lung,  144 

Infectious  diseases,  blood  in,  45 

diseases,  urine  in,  374 

Inflammation,  non-tubercular,  of  lung, 

137 
Influenza,  141 

bacillus  of,  127 

bacillus  in  blood,  55,  128 

sputum  of,  141 

Infusoria  in  fseces,  210 

in  pus,  405 

in  sputum,  128 

in  urine,  271 

in  vaginal  secretion,  419 

Inoculation  with  micro-organisms,  439 

Inorganic  substances  in  blood  90 

substances  in  f feces,  238 

substances  in  semen,  416 

substances  in  sputum,  334 

substances  in  urine,  366 

Inosite  in  cysts,  410 

test  for,  344 

Inosituria,  344 

Insects  in  faeces,  227 

Intermittent  albuminuria,  288 

hematuria,  253 

Intestinal  catarrh,  237 

gases,  237 

juice,  166 

putrefaction,  335 

ulcer,  305 

Intestines,  the,  diseases  of,  239 

tuberculosis  of,  240 

Invertin,  238 

lodates,  390 

Iodide  of  bismuth  and   potash  test, 

«83 
Iodine  in  urine,  391 

test  for,  391 

Iodoform  in  urine,  391 

test  for,  391 

lodo-potassic- iodide    test    for    micro- 
organisms, 194 
Iris  diaphragm,  327 
Iron,  salts  of,  in  sputum,  134 
Iso-butyric  acid,  233 
Iso-cy  an -phenyl  test,  185 

Jacquemin's  test  for  nitrobenzol,  185 
Jaffe*9  test  for  indican,  336 

for  kreatin,  361 

Jaundice,  87,  242 

casts  in,  258,  264 

hematogenic,  328 

Jaundice,  hepatogenic,  328 

inogenic,  328 

urine  of,  328 

urobilin,  430 

John»otCt  picric  acid  tatt  for   sugar, 
316 

2  K 
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Kaibin  in  nrine,  392 

potassium  salphate,  392 

Kidney,  amyloid,  378 

caseation  of,  271 

contracted,  378 

cyanotic  induration  of,  263 

cystic,  412 

epithelium  of,  255 

large  white,  264 

small  red,  378 

KjehldaWs  method,  359 

Klebs  and  Tommasi-OrudelVt  bacillus  of 

malaria,  56 
Klemperer  on  thrush  fungus,  98 
Knife-rest  crystals,  wc  Triple  phosphate 
Koch  and  Ehrlich's  staining  methods, 

121 
KocKs  pure  cultivations,  435 
Kreatin,  359 
Kreatinin,  359 
Kreatinin-zinc  chloride,  360 
Kilhiie's  staining  methods,  428 

Lactic  acid  bacillus,  238 

acid,  detection  of,  385 

acid  fermentation,  167 

acid  in  blood,  86 

acid  in  gastric  juice,  160 

acid  in  urine,  385 

acid  reaction  in  gastric  juice,  160 

acid,  tests  for,  160,  385 

Lactophenin,  393 

Lactosuria,  326 

Ljevulosuria,  325 

Landois^  test  for  reaction  of  blood,  2 

Larvje,  dipteral,  227 

LasBtir'g  test  for  reaction  of  blood,  2 

Latent  disseminated  sarcoma,  301 

Laverania  raalariaj,  56 

Lead  colic,  386 

Lead,  poisoning  with  salts  of,  176,  386 

Lecithin  corpuscles,  414 

LefjaVs  test  for  acetone,  345 

Lensless  spectroscope,  76 

Leo's  method  for  estimation  of  HCl,  155 

Leprosy,  bacillus  of,  403 

Leptothrix  buccalis,  99 

buccalis  in  sputum,  121 

Levhe  and  Salkowskit  titration  process, 

Leucin  in  sputum,  133 

in  urine,  280 

tests  for,  280 

Leucocytes  in  blood,  30 

in  exudations,  396 

in  faeces,  194 

in  semen,  415 

in  sputum,  in 

in  urine,  253 

in  uterine  secretion,  419 

in  vomit,  167 

Leucocytosis,  30 
Leucohypobilin,  242 
Leucomaines,  sec  Ptomaines 


Leuconrobilin,  242 
Leuksemia,  32 

crystals,  34 

lymphatico-splenic,  33 

myelogenic,  33 

splenic,  33 

Lichtheim*8  plate,  435 

Lichen' t  test  for  acetone,  345 

Lipacidsemia^  85 

Lipaciduria,  347 

Lipsemia,  86 

Lippieh't  polarimeter,  322 

Lipuria,  348 

Litmus,  extract  of,  401 

Liver,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  382 

diseases  of,  faeces  in,  243 

diseases  of,  urine  in,  382 

Lochia,  the,  419 
L6ffltr'$  staining  process,  47 
Lowenberg's  diplococcus,  108 
Lucilia  csesar,  227 

regina,  227 

Ludicig^t  filter,  352 

process,  351 

Lumniczer's  bacillus,  135 
Lung,  fiee  Pulmonary 
Lustgarten's  bacillus,  398 
Lutein,  spectrum  of,  76 
Luttlc't  method,  158 
Lymphatico-splenic  leukaemia,  33 

Mackay's  test  for  bile-acids,  87,  328 
MacwilUanCs  test  for  peptone,  304 
Magenta  solution,  125 
Magnesia  mixture,  351 

soaps  of,  in  faeces,  228 

Magnesium  phosphate,  276 
Maguire  on  globulin  in  urine,  306 
Malaria,  micro-organisms  in,  56 
Maltose  in  urine,  327 
Maly*8  test  for  HCl,  151 
Mammary  secretion,  417 
Marp^arine  needles  in  sputum,  131 
Martin,  S.,  on  peptonuria,  304 
Marrow-cells,  36 
Mason's  lung,  144 
**Mastzellen,"  37 
Measles,  urine  test  for,  375 
Measurement  of  urine,  244 
Meconic  acid,  94 
Meconium,  238 
Megaloblasts,  40 
Megastoma  entericum,  211 
Melana^mia,  39 
Melanin,  344 

tests  for,  344 

Melanogen,  345 
Melannria,  344 
Melitha^mia,  S3 
Menstruation,  419 

Merciirr,  poisoning  with  salts  of,  177, 
386 

tests  for,  178,  386 

Metadiamidobenzol,  374 
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Metalbumin  in  cysts,  411 

test  for,  411 

Metallic  poisons,  177,  385 

Metamorphosed  casts,  258 

Metaphosphoric  acid  test  for  albamin, 
294 

Metatung^tic  acid,  184 

MetbsBmoglobin  in  blood,  71 

in  arine,  309 

spectrum  of,  71 

Methyl- aniline- violet  test  for  HCl,  151 

for  staining  fungi,  47 

Methylene  blue,  47 

Methyl- violet,  121 

Microbes  in  pneumonic  sputum,  126, 
140 

Micrococci  in  buccal  secretion,  92,  97 

in  nasal  secretion,  108 

in  pus,  396 

in  urine,  267 

see  also  Fungi 

Micrococcus  chlorinus,  126 

de  la  ragCf  92 

erysipelatos,  53 

gonorrhoicus,  380 

of  sputum-septicfcmia,  92 

prodigiosus,  418 

tetragenus,  92 

ureas,  268 

Microcytes,  40 

Microcythacmia,  40 

Micro-organisms,  cultivation  of,  428 

detection  of,  421 

examination  of  blood  for,  45 

in  hydrophobia,  55 

in  malaria,  56 

in  scarlatina,  54 

in  small-pox,  66 

methods  of  staining,  45,  120 

of  faices,  195 

of  milk,  418 

of  mouth,  92 

of  nasal  secretion,  108 

of  pus,  396 

of  urine,  257 

of  vaginal  secretion,  418 

of  vomit,  168 

spores  of,  51,  405 

transmission  of,  to  animals,  439 

see  also  Fungi 

Microscope,  the,  421 

Microscopical  examination  of  the 
blood,  7 

examination  of  cystic  fluids,  410 

examination  of  exudations,  407 

examination  of  the  buccal  fluids, 91 

examination  of  the  faices,  191 

examination  of  the  gastric  con- 
tents, 145 

examination  of  the  nasal  secretion, 


107 


examination  of  the  semen,  415 
examination  of  the  sputum,  1 1 1 
examination  of  the  urine,  250 


Microscopical  examination  of  the  vomil, 

167 

examination  of  transudations,  410 

examination  of  vaginal  secretion, 

418 
Miliary  tuberculosis  of  lung,  136 

tuberculosis  of  urinary  organs,  380 

Milk,  the,  417 

curdling  ferment  in  gastric  juice, 

»47 


-curdling  ferment  in  urine,  365 

sugar,  326 

MiUofi's  reagent,  234,  294 

Mohr's  estimation  of  chlorides,  366 

tests  for  HCl,  150 

MoliscKs  sugar  reactions,  317 
Molybdate  of  soda,  180 
Monadines  in  faeces,  209 

in  sputum,  126 

Monads  in  faeces,  210, 

in  sputum,  126 

Monilia  Candida,  98 
Monohydroxyl- benzol  derivatives,  294 
Moort's  test  for  sugar,  312 
Morphia  in  urine,  388 

poisoning,  180,  388 

tests  for,  180 

Mott  on  pernicious  anaemia,  333 
Mould  fungi  of  blood,  45 
fungi  of  fasces,  195 

fungi  of  gastric  juice  and  vomit, 


168 


fungi  of  mouth,  92 

fungi  of  nose,  108 

fungi  of  sputum,  119 

fungi  of  urine,  257 

fungi  of  vaginal  secretion,  418 

fungi  of  vomit,  168 


Mucin  in  faeces,  190,  230 

in  nasal  secretion,  107 

in  saliva,  93 

in  sputum,  138 

in  urine,  309 

tests  for,  309 

Mucinuria,  309 
Mulder's  test,  315 
Murexide  test,  82 
Muscle  fibres  in  faeces,  193 

fibres  in  vomit,  167 

Myelin  droplets,  1 13 
Myelogenic  leukaemia,  33 
Myxocdema,  blood  in,  45 

Naphthaline  in  urine,  394 
Naphthalol,  391 
Naphthol-poisoning,  308 
Nasal  catarrh,  108 

secretion,  107 

secretion,  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in. 


108 


secretion,  characters  of,  107 
secretion,  Charcot- Ley  den  crystals 


in,  108 

—  secretion,  concretions  in,  109 
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Nasal  secretion  in  disease,  io8 

secretion,  micro-organisms  of,  io8 

secretion,  pus  in,  io8 

Nematoda,  219 
Nephritis,  376 

acute,  376 

chronic,  377 

embolic,  259 

gravidarum,  275 

sp.  gr.  of  urine  in,  376 

toxic,  385 

Nephrolithiasis,  284 
Nmbauer*t  method,  353,  362 
Neuralgia,  saliva  in,  92 
NetutePs  reagent,  36 
Neutral  phosphate  of  lime  in  faeces, 
229 

phosphate  of  lime  in  urine,  277 

phosphates,  368 

Neutrophil  granules,  37 

Nitrate  of  silver  solution,  366 

Nitrates  in  urine,  371 

Nicotin,  poisoning  with,  181,  388 

Nitric  acid,  poisoning  with,  175,  385 

acid  test  for  albumin,  293 

Nitrites  in  the  blood,  75 

in  the  saliva,  94 

in  the  urine,  371 

tests  for,  371 

Nitrobenzol,  poisoning  with,  75,  185, 

390 

tests  for,  185,  390 

Nitrogen,  estimation  of,  in  urine,  355 

Nitro-prusside  test,  187 

of  sodium  as  a  test  for  acetone, 

345 


of  sodium  as  a  test  for  melanuria, 

344 
Normal  acid  solution,  3 

salt  solution,  266 

soda  solution,  15 

urobilin,  333 

Non -pathogenic  fungi  of  blood,  333 

fung^  of  faeces,  195 

fungi  of  gastric  juice  and  vomit, 

168 

fungi  of  pus,  396 

fungi  of  sputum,  119 

fungi  of  urine,  257 

fungi  of  vaginal  secretion,  418 

Nose,  secretion  from,  107 

Nose-piece  of  microscope,  426 

Nositoxicosis,  365 

Nuclein,  406 

in  milk,  417 

in  pus,  406 

in  semen,  416 

in  sputum,  133 

Nucleo-albuminuria,  309 

Nutrient  agar-agar,  433 

blood  serum,  433 

fluids,  432 

fluids,  sterilisation  of,  430 

gelatine,  433 


Nutrient  gluten,  434 

milk  peptone,  402 

potato,  434 

starch,  434 

substances,  431 

substances,  stained,  434 

substances,  sterilisation  of,  430 

Nylander't  test  for  sugar,  313 

Obermayers  test  for  indican,  336 
Objectives,  422 

apochromatic,  423 

(Edema,  pulmonary,  143 

Oi'dium  albicans,  98 

Oil-immersion  lens,  422 

Oil  of  cloves,  51 

Oleic  acid,  234 

Oligochromaemia,  9 

Oligocythaemia,  8 

Oliguria,  245 

Omichol,  363 

Optimum  temperature,  437 

Orchitis,  416 

Organic  acids  of  blood,  85 

acids  of  faeces,  234 

acids  of  gastric  juice,  162 

acids  of  sputum,  1 33 

acids  of  urine,  345 

salts  of  lime  in  faeces,  232 

Organised  sediment  of  urine,  252 

casts  in,  257 

Osteomalacia,  89 

Ovarian  cysts,  411 

Oxalate  of  lime,  amorphous,  281 

crystals  of,  133,  229,  274 

Oxalic  acid  diathesis,  350 

acid,  estimation  of,  350 

acid  in  urine,  275,  350 

acid,  poisoning  with,  175 

Oxaluria,  350 

. idiopathic,  350 

vicarious,  350 

Oxyacids,  aromatic,  343 
Oxyamygdalic  acid,  343 
Oxy haemoglobin,  spectrum  of,  7 1 

reduction  of,  27 

Oxyuris  vermictdaris,  22 1 
Ozaena,  108 
Ozone,  374 

P-AMiDO-dimethyl-aniline,  373 
PaeinCa  solution,  10 
Palmitic  acid,  234 
Pancreatic  cysts,  412 
Paraamido-phenol-sulphuric  acid,  390 
Parakresol,  335 

Parakresol-aether-sulphuric  acid,  335 
Paralbumin,  411 
Paramaecium  coll,  211 
Parasites  of  blood,  45 

of  buccal  secretion,  92 

of  faeces,  194 

of  gastric  juice  and  vomit^  168 

of  malaria,  56 
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Parasites  of  milk,  418 

of  nasal  secretion,  108 

of  pus,  391 

of  sputum,  1 19 

of  urine,  267 

of  vaginal  secretion,  418 

Parasitic  ejections  of  stomach,  173 
Paroxjphenyl-acetic  acid,  343 

-propionic  acid,  343 

Paroxysmal  albuminuria,  288 

haemoglobinuria,  308 

Pathogenic  fungi  of  blood,  45 

fungi  of  buccal  secretion,  92 

fungi  of  f feces,  198 

fungi  of  gastric  contents,  168 

fungi  of  milk,  418 

fungi  of  nose,  108 ' 

fungi  of  pus,  396 

fungi  of  sputum,  119 

fungi  of  urine,  268 

fungi  of  uterine  secretion,  419 

Pathological  albuminuria,  289 

acetonuria,  346 

glycosuria,  309 

urobilin,  333 

Pavy^s  fluid,  312 

method  for  estimating  sugar,  84, 

320 
Peliosis,  39 

Pentamethjlene-diamine,  364 
Pentose,  327 
PenzoldVa  test,  315 
Pepsin,  detection  of,  147 

estimation  of,  147 

in  gastric  juice,  147 

in  urine,  365 

in  vomit,  1 76 

Peptone  in  blood,  79 

in  faeces,  231 

in  gastric  juice,  162 

in  pus,  406 

in  sputum,  132 

in  urine,  300 

tests  for,  302 

Peptonuria,  300 

enterogenic,  301 

hsematogenic,  301 

puerperal,  301 

pyogenic,  302 

syphilitic,  302 

Periscopic  eye-piece,  425 
Peritonitis,  232 
Pernicious  anaemia,  48 

urine  in,  284 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  urine,  374 
Persistent  glycosuria,  310 
Pettenkofer' 8  test,  87 
Phantom  corpuscles,  252 
Pharyngomycosis  leptothricia,  106 
Phenacetin,  393 
Phenol  in  faeces,  234 
-J —  in  urine,  340 

in  vomit,  185 

tests  for,  234 


Phenol-SQther-sulphnric  acid,  340 
Phenols,  estimation  of,  342 
Phenyl-glucosazon,  84,  314 

-hydrazin  chloride,  84,  314 

lactosazon,  326 

Phlegmon,  395 
Phloro-glucin,  152 
Phloxin-red,  205 
Phosphates,  estimation  of,  370 

in  faeces,  229 

in  sputum,  1 35 

in  urine,  276,  282,  370 

tests  for,  370 

Phosphatic  sediment,  276,  284 
Phosphomolybdic  acid  test,  184 
Phosphoric  acid,  estimation  of,  371 
Phosphorous  poisoning,  179,  388 
Phospho-tungstic  acid,  preparation  of, 

183 

acid  test,  184 

Phthisi:^,  urine  of,  248,  370 
Physiological  acetonuria,  345 

albuminuria,  286 

glycosuria,  310 

Picrate  of  indol,  345 

Picric  acid  test  for  albumin,  294 

acid  test  for  sugar,  314 

Picro-carmine,  269 
Pilimictio,  286 
Pilocaipin,  93 
Pi  marie  acid,  292 
Pinic  acid,  292 
Piophila  casei,  227 
Plasma  of  blood,  i 
Plasmodium  malariae,  56 
Plastic  bronchitis,  135 
Plate  cultivations,  435 
Platinum  chloride  test,  184 
Platoda,  212 
PUhns  solution,  67 
Pneumaturia,  286 
Pneumoconiosis,  144 
Pneumonia,  140 

blood  in,  78 

fibrinous  coagula  in,  122 

micro-organisms  of,  126,  140 

sputum  of,  126,  .Z40 

Pneumonia-coccus,  detection  of,  127 

of  Frdnkd,  1 27,  14 1 

of  FriedUtndery  126,  1 40 

Poikilocytes,  41 

Poikilocytosis,  41 

Poison  elaborated  by  cholera  bacillus, 

202 
Poisoning  with  acids,  174,  385 

with  alkalies,  175,  386 

with  alkaloids,  ifo,  388 

with  aniline,  185,  390 

with  carbolic  acid,  185,  389 

with  carbonic  oxide,  72,  390 

with  chlorate  of  potash,  74,  175 

with  chloroform,  185,  389 

with  ethylic  alcohol,  184,  389 


with  hydrocyanic  acid,  74,  186 
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Poisoning  with  metals  and  metalloids, 

176,  386 

with  nicotin,  181 

with  nitro-benzol,  75,  185,  390 

with  nitrous  oxide,  75 

with  ptomaines,  182,  389 

with  sulphuretted  hydbrogen,  74 

Polarimeter,  322 

Polarisation,  322 

Pollenia  rudis,  227 

Polymitus  malarise,  57 

Polyuria,  245 

Potato,  sterilised,  430,  434 

Pravfu*  syringe,  439 

Preparation  of  cover-glasses,  46,  122 

Propeptone  in  gastric  juice,  162 

in  semen,  416 

in  urine,  302 

tests  for,  416 

Propionic  acid,  234 
Prostatic  fluid,  416 
Proteids  formed  in  gastric  digestion, 

163 
of  blood,  78 

of  buccal  secretion,  94 

of  cystic  fluids,  413 

of  faeces,  231 

of  gastric  juice,  162 

of  pus,  406 

of  sputum,  132 

of  transudations,  41 1 

of  urine,  286 

tests  for,  163 

Proto-albumose,  305 

Protozoa  of  blood  in  small-poz,  66 

in  malaria,  56 

of  faeces,  209 

of  pus,  405 

of  sputum,  128 

Prune-juice  sputum,  138 
Prussic  acid  poisoning,  74,  187 

acid,  tests  for,  1 87 

Pseudo-diphtberia  bacillus,  99 
Psorospermia,  204 
Ptomaines,  detection  of,  182 

in  blood,  87 

in  faeces,  237 

in  gastric  juice,  182 

in  urine,  363,  389 

poisoning  with,  182,  389 

tests  for,  182 

Ptomato-atropin,  184 
Ptyalism,  93 
Puerperal  fever,  54 

peptonuria,  302 

Pulmonary  affections,  sputum  in,  134 

abscess,  142 

gangrene,  142 

cedema,  143 

Pure  cultivations,  preparation  of,  434 
Purulent  exudations,  chemical  exami- 
nation of,  406 

exudations,  crystals  in,  406 

exudations,  fungi  of,  396 


Purulent  exudations,  naked-eye  char- 
acters of,  395 
Pus,  characters  of,  395 

chemistry  of,  406 

crystals  of,  405 

fungi  of,  396 

in  faeces,  194 

in  nasal  secretion,  108 

in  sputum,  112 

in  stomach,  174 

in  urine,  254 

in  vomit,  174 

protozoa  of,  405 

Vitalit  test  for,  254 

Putrefaction  bases,  363 
Putrescin,  364 
Putrid  bronchitis,  135 

exudation.  406 

Pycnometer,  245 
Pyelitis  calculosa,  379 
Pyelo-nephritis,  casts  in,  261 
Pyogenic  peptonuria,  300 
Pyrocatechin,  342 

separation  of,  342 

tests  for,  342 

Pyuria,  254 

QUABTAN  ague,  parasite  of,  59 
Quincke's  inogenic  jaundice,  328 
Quinine  in  urine,  248,  394 
Quinone-tyrosin  reaction,  279 

Reaction  of  blood,  2 

of  faeces,  188 

of  gastric  juice,  148 

of  pus,  395 

of  sputum.  III 

of  urine,  246 

Red    blood-corpuscles,   tee   Blood-cor- 
puscles 
Reduced  haematin,  70 

haemoglobin,  70 

haemoglobin,  spectrum  of,  7 1 

Reducin.  362 
Reieheti't  lenses,  423 
Relapsing  fever,  spirillum  of,  50 
Renal  albuminuria,  289 

casts,  258 

colic,  283 

epithelium,  257 

Resorcin  in  urine,  247 
Retention-toxicosis,  365 
Reynolds'  test  for  acetone,  346 
Rhabditis  genitalis,  272 
Rhabdonema  strongyloides,  225 
Rheumatic  arthritis,  urine  in,  354 
Rhinoliths,  109 
Rhizopoda  in  faeces,  209 
Rhubarb  in  urine,  247 
Bibbert's  small  red  kidney,  378 
Rice-water  stools,  241 
Richest  method  for  estimation  of  HCl 

154 
Rickets,  88 
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RoberU'  fermentation  process,  320 

method  of  estimating  albumin, 

295 

test  for  semm-globolin,  305 

Rocbelle  salts,  315 
Rosanilin  hydrochloride,  125 
RoHnbctch^i  test  for  bile  pigments,  329 
Round  worms,  219 
Rounin^i  crystals,  181 
Rubner%  test  for  sugar,  316 

Sacchabomyces  cerevisise,  169 

ellipsoideus,  195 

Saccharomycetes,  195 

Safranin,  266 

Sago-grain  forms  in  faeces,  190 

Saldi't  test  for  pepsin,  366 

Salicylates  in  urine,  391 

Salicyl-sulphonic  acid  test,  294 

Saliva,  chemistry  of,  93 

fungi  of,  92,  99 

in  disease,  95 

microscopical  appearances  of,  91 

naked-eye  characters  of,  91 

tee  also  Buccal  secretion 

Salivary  corpuscles,  91 

SalkowikVt  colorimetric  process,  337 

Salol,  391 

Salts  of  the  blood,  90 

Santonin,  394 

Sarcina  of  urine,  268 

pulmonis,  1 20 

variegata,  121 

ventrlculi,  169 

Sarcolactic  acid  in  blood,  86 

acid  in  urine.  386 

Sarcophaga  hscmatodes,  227 

hsemorrhoidalis,  227 

Sarkin,  361 

Scarlatina,  nephritis  in,  257 

streptococcus  of,  54 

Scatol,  234 

Scheme  of  a  bacteriological  investiga- 
tion, 440 

Scherer*i  test  for  phosphorus,  1 79 

Sehottelitu*  method  of  cultivation,  200 

8ehreiner*8  base,  4 1 5 

Scolices,  410 

Scurvy,  urine  in,  250,  330 

Schwarz*  extraction  apparatus,  81 

Searchers,  427 

Sediment,  urinary,  273 

Sedimentator,  252 

8eegen*t  method  for  estimating  grape- 
sugar.  85 

Semen,  chemistry  of,  416 

physical  characters  of,  415 

Senna  in  qrine,  248 

Sepsis  occulta,  301 

Septicaemia  of  mouse,  bacillus  of,  196 

milk  in,  418 

urine  in,  270 

Seropumlent  exudation,  406 

Serous  exudation,  407 


Serum-albumin  in  pus,  406 

-albuminuria,  290 

-diagnosis  of  typhoid,  207 

-globulin  in  urine,  306 

globulin,  RoberW  test  for,  307 

in  semen,  416 

in  sputum,  133 

in  urine,  288 

tests  for,  291 

Siderosis  pulmonum,  144 
Silicates  in  sputum,  134 
Simple  sulphuric  acid,  369 

estimation  of,  ^69 

Sjbqvitt'i   method    for   estimation    of 

HCl,  155 
Skatoxyl,  338 

sulphuric  acid,  338 

Small-pox,  protozoa  in,  66 

Smegma  bacillus,  398 

Soaps  of  lime  and  magnesia,  280 

Soda  solution,  normal,  14 

Sodium  pyrophosphate,  371 

Spasmotoxin,  55 

Spectra,  70 

Specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  5 

gravity  of  the  blood,  estimation 

of,  5 
Spectrophotometer,  332 
Spectroscope,  Browning  t^  76 

double,  26,  note 

lensless,  76 

Spermatic  crystals,  416 
Spermatozoa,  267,  415 
Spirals,  115 
Spirillum  of  cheese,  203 

of  relapsing  fever,  50,  270 

of  relapsing  fever,  spores  of,  51 

Spirochete  buccalis,  92 

dentium,  92 

Spores,  preparation  of,  404,  405 

staining  of,  51,  429 

Sporozoa  in  faeces,  210 
Sputum,  the,  no 

alveolar  epithelium  in,  112 

ascaridae  in,  129 

bacteria  in,  119 

blood  in,  1 1 1,  143 

chemical  examination  of,  133 

colour  of,  due  to  micro-orgnnisms, 


>39 


connective  tissue  in,  118 

crystals  in,  130 

diamines  in,  135 

echinococcus  in,  129 

elastic  fibres  in,  1 14 

epithelium  in,  112 

fatty  acids  in,  1 33 

ferment  in,  134 

fibrinous  coag^la  in,  117 

fungi  of,  119 

glycogen  in,  134 

in  disease,  134 

inorganic  constituents  of,  134 

leucocytes  in,  in 
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Bpntum,  microscopical  examination  of, 
III 

naked-eje  characters  of,  no 

parasites  of,  119 

proteids  of,  133 

quaDtitj  of,  no 

reaction  of,  no 

specific  gravity  of,  no 

spirals  in,  n5 

stratification  of,  in 

vermes  in,  1 29 

Staining  fluids,  preparation  of,  122 

of  micro-organisms,  BiederVt  me- 
thod, 125 

Ehrlichia  method,  122 

PHedldnder's  method,  125 

Oabbett'8  method,  125 

GiacomVs  method,  399 

Oibbes'  method,  125 

Oram* 8  method,  47 

Oiinther's  method,  51 

Koch*8  method,  121 

Loffler's  method,  47 

Lu8tgarten8  method,  398 

ToUon's  method,  14 

Wedl'8  method,  401 

Weigert'8  method,  47 

with  aniline  dyes,  47,  121 

Staphylococci  in  blood,  53 
in  pus,  397 

in  sputum,  135 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  92, 135 

pyogenes  aureus,  92,  135,  397 

pyogenes  citreus,  92,  135 

pyogenes  in  milk,  417 

Starch  as  a  nutrient  substance,  434 

digestion  of,  165 

granules  in  fseces,  191 

in  faeces,  191 

in  gastric  juice,  165 

in  urine,  287 

Starvation,  indican  in,  334 
Sta8-OUo  method,  180 
Stearic  acid,  234 
Stenbeck'8  sedimentator,  252 
Stercobilin,  189 
Sterilisation,  methods  of,  429 
Sterilised  blood-serum,  430 

blotting-paper,  436 

nutrient  substances,  430 

test-tubes,  430 

Steriliser,  430 

steam,  431 

Stnoart,  Oraim/er,  on  albuminuria,  286 
Stomach,  atrophy  of,  170 

cancer  of,  171 

contractile  activity  of,  165 

dilatation  of,  173 

mucous  catarrh  of,  170 

rate  of  absorption  in,  165 

ulcer  of,  170 

Stomatitis,  97 
Stratified  sputum,  1 10 
Streptococci,  53,  100 


I 


Streptococcus  erysipelatos,  53,  269 

of  scarlatina,  54 

of  pyogenes,  54,  269,  397 

Strongylidae,  221 
Strongylus  duodenalis,  221 
atuiz'  capsules,  294 
Succinic  acid,  410 
Sugar,  fruit,  see  Lsevulose 

grape,  estimation  of,  318 

grape,  estimation  of,  by  fermenta- 
tion, 320 

grape,  estimation  of,  by  polarisa- 


tion, 322 

grape,  estimation  of,  by  titration. 


318 


grape,  estimation  of,  Claude  Ber- 
nard's method,  84 

grape,    estimation    of,    Seeffen'M 


method,  85 

—  grape,  in  blood,  83 

—  grape,  in  exudations,  405 

—  grape,  in  urine,  310 

—  grape,  tests  for,  312 
milk,  326 


Sulphanilic  acid  test,  375 
Sulphates  of  sputum,  134 

of  urine,  369 

Sulphide  of  bismuth  crystals,  230 

of  sodium  solution,  35 1 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  solution, 

367 
of  saliva,  96 

of  urine,  368 

Sulphur  in  urine,  369 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  blood,  74 

hydrogen  in  faeces,  237 

hydrogen  in  stomach,  145 

hydrogen  in  urine,  373 

hydrogen  poisoning,  74 

hydrogen,  tests  for,  373 

Sulphuric  acid,  compound,  335 

acid,  poisoning  with,  173 

acid,  simple,  369 

Syntonin  in  gastric  juice,  168 
Syphilis,  bacillus  of,  398 

haemoglobinuria  in,  308 

of  liver,  382 

peptonuria  in,  302 

T^NIA  cucumerina,  214 

diminuta,  214 

elliptica,  214 

flavopunctata,  214 

leptocephala,  214 

madagascariensis,  215 

mediocanellata,  213 

nana,  213 

saginata,  213 

solium,  212 

Tannin  in  urine,  394 

test  for  ptomaines,  184 

TanrcVs  reagent,  293 

Tartrate  of  potassium  and  sodium,  321 

Taurocholate  of  soda,  97 
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Teat- worm,  221 
Teeth,  deposit  on,  99 
Teiehmann'i  crystals,  71 

test,  71 

Tertian  ague,  parasites  of,  59 

Testiclecells,  416 

Test-meal,  163 

Test-tube  cultivation,  437 

Test-tubes,  sterilised,  430 

Tetanin,  55 

Tetanotoxin,  55 

Tetanus,  bacillus  of,  ^5,  405 

Tetramethjiene-diamine,  184 

Tetramethyl-paraphenyl-diamine,  155 

Tetra-paper,  155 

Thallin  in  urine,  392 

Thermostat,  437 

Thiosulphates,  370 

Thoma$^  cylindroids,  265 

Thoma-ZeisM*  apparatus,  10 

Thoracic  duct,  obstruction  of,  408 

Thread- worms,  221 

Thrush  fungus,  98 

in  faeces,  195 

in  mouth,  98 

in  nose,  108 

in  stomach,  173 

in  vagina,  418 

Thymol  test  for  chloroform,  185 
test  for  sugar,  317 


to  preserve  urine,  251 


Titration  method  for  estimating  sugar, 

318 

Tfnson*8  staining  fluid,  14 
Toluol,  340 

Tongue,  coating  of,  99 
Tonsillitis,  100 
Tonsils,  coating  of,  100 
Tozalbumiu!),  182 
Toxic  nephritis,  385 

states,  urine  of,  385 

Transitory  glycosuria,  310 
Transudations,  409 
Traube  on  elastic  fibres,  1 14 
Traubet  corpuscles,  252 
Trematoda,  218 
Triacid  mixture,  36 
Tribromophenol,  342 
Trichina  spiralis,  224 
Trichinosis.  225 
Tricbocephalus  dispar,  224 
Trichodoctes  canis,  215 
Trichomonas  intestinalis,  211 
^—  vaginalis,  271,  419 
Trichotrachelidas,  224 
Trigeminal  neuralgia,  93 
Trimethylamin,  416 
Triple  phosphate  crystals,  276 

phosphate  crystals  in  faeces,  229 

phosphate  crystals  in  pus,  406 

phosphate  crystals  in  sputum,  133 

phosphate  crystals  in  urine,  276, 

281 
Trommer^i  test    312 


Tropseolin  (00)  test  for  HCl,  151 
Troup  on  alveolar  epithelium,  1 13 

on  spirals,  115 

Trypsin,  365 

Tubercle,  bacillus  of,  51,  121 

bacillus  of,  detection  of,  122 

bacillus  of,  in  blood,  51 

bacillus  of,  in  faeces,  208 

bacillus  of,  in  milk,  4it> 

bacillus  of,  in  pus,  398 

bacillus  of,  in  semen,  417 

bacillus  of,  in  sputum,  121 

bacillus  of,  in  urine,  270 

bacillus  of,  spores  of,  136 

Tubercular  infiltration  of  lung,  136 
infiltration    of    lung,  pneumonic 

type  of,  136 
infiltration  of  lung,  typhoid  type 

of,  136 
Tuberculin,  52 
Tuberculosis,  chronic,  136 

miliary,  136 

of  lung,  136 

of  urinary  org^s,  380 

urine  in,  375 

Tumours,  fragments  of,  in  faeces,  191 

in  urine,  286 

Tunnel-borer's  anaemia,  223 
Turpentine,  oil  of,  396 
Typhoid  fever,  240 

fever,  bacillus  of,  52,  204,  270 

fever,  blood  in,  52 

fever,  J?ArZi<;A'«  urinary  test  for,  375 

fever,  faeces  in,  204 

fever,  serum -diagnosis  of,  207 

fever,  urine  in,  375 

Tyrosin  crystals,  132,  278,  279 

crystals  in  faeces,  229 

crystals  in  sputum,  132 

crystals  in  urine,  279 

crystals,  tests  for,  279 

Tyro  toxin,  184 

Uppelm ANN'S  tests  for  HCl,  154 
Ulcer,  chronic  gastric,  1 70 

duodenal,  171 

tubercular,  108,  380 

Ulceration,  tubercular,  of  urinary  or- 
gans, 380 
Ulcerative  endocarditis,  270 

enteritis,  239 

rhinitis,  108 

Ultramarine  and  zinc  sulphide  test,  154 
Vltzmann^t  test,  329 
Unna't  blood-serum  plates,  431 
Unorganised  casts,  257 

sediment,  273 

Uraemia,  89,  378 

casts  in,  258 

Uranium  solution,  372 
Urates,  casts  of,  2^7 

in  urinary  sedtiment,  280,  283 

Urea,  estimation  of,  355 
excretion  of,  355 
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Urea  in  blood,  79 

in  faeces,  232 

in  gastric  juice,  163 

in  saliva,  96 

in  urine,  355 

tests  for,  79 

Ureteritis  membranacea,  379 
Urethra,  epithelium  of,  256 
Urethritis,  380,  381 
Uric  acid  crystals,  274 

acid  diathesis,  35 1 

acid,    estimation     of,    Hopkins' 

method  for,  351 

acid  in  blood,  81 

acid  in  exudations,  406 

acid  in  faeces,  232 

acid  in  urine,  274,  351 

acid,  tests  for,  82 

Urina  spastica,  245 

Urinarj  concretions,  282,  285 

organs,  tuberculosis  of,  270 

sand,  285 

sediment,  252,  274 

Urine,  the,  244 

actinomyces  in,  271 

aether-sulphuric  acids  in,  335,  337 

albumin  in,  288 

amorphous  deposit  of,  280,  284 

bile  acids  in,  327 

bile  pigments  in,  328 

blood  in,  252 

carbohydrates  in,  310 

carbolic  acid  in,  340 

casts  in,  257 

chemical  examination  of,  286 

chlorides  in,  366 

chromogens  of,  247 

colour  of,  247 

concretions  in,  281,  284 

crystalline  deposit  of,  274,  282 

detection  of  drugs  in,  390 

diacetic  acid  in,  347 

diamines  of,  364 

diastase  in,  366 

epithelium  in,  255 

fat  in,  282,  348 

fatty  acids  in,  347 

faecal  substances  in,  292 

ferments  of,  365 

foreign  bodies  in,  285 

fragments  of  tumours  in,  286 

gases  of,  374 

hydatids  in,  272 

hyposulphurous  acid  in,  373 

in  Addison's  disease,  330,  334 

in  anaemia,  385 

in  congestion,  375 

in  diabetes,  384 

in  diseases  of  alimentary  canal. 
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in  febrile  states,  374 
infusoria  of,  271 
in  hepatic  aflfections,  382 
in  measles,  375 


Urine  in  nephritis,  376 

inorganic  constituents  of,  366 

in  phthisis,  376 

in  septicaemia,  270 

in  tubercnlosis,  375 

in  typhoid,  375 

leucocytes  in,  253 

microscopical  examination  of,  250 

mucin  in,  309 

nucleo-albumin  in,  309 

odour  of,  250 

organic  acids  of,  345 

ns^ed-eye  inspection  of,  244 

organised  sediment  of,  252 

oxalic  acid  in,  350 

parasites  of,  267 

phosphates  in,  276,  282,  283,  369 

pigments  of,  247 

proteids  of,  286 

protozoa  of,  271 

ptomaines  in,  363 

pus  in,  254 

quantity  of,  244 

reaction  of,  249 

specific  gravity  of,  245 

spermatozoa  in,  267 

sugar  in,  310 

total  nitrogen  in,  355 

urea  in,  355 

uric  acid  in,  351 

urobilin  in,  333 

vermes  in,  272 

xanthin  bases  of,  362 

Urinometer,  247 
Urobilin,  febrile,  333 

blood  derived  from,  86 

in  faeces,  236 

in  urine,  247,  333 

normal,  247 

of  transudations,  410 

separation  of,  236 

spectrum  of,  335 

tests  for,  334 

Urobilin-jaundice,  334 
Urobilinuria,  333 
Urochrome,  247 
Uroerythrin,  247 
Uroha?matoporphyrin,  336 
Uroleucic  acid,  343 
Urotheobromin,  361 
Uterine  secretion,  419 

Vaginal  secretion,  418 
Valerianic  acid,  224 
Vanillin,  153 

Vapour-sterilisation  apparatus,  430 
Vermes  in  blood,  66 

in  faeces,  2 1 1 

in  pus,  405 

in  sputum,  130 

in  urine,  294 

Vesical  calculus,  380 

epithelium,  255 

tumours,  380 
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Vesavin,  122 
Vibrio  buccal  is,  92 

danubicus,  204 

Vicarious  oxaluria,  349 
Victoria  bine,  429 
Vierordt*8  spectrophotometer,  332 
VttoZr*  guaiacum  test,  255 
Vcjd'B  colour  scale,  249 
Volatile  fatty  acids  in  blood,  85 

fatty  acids  in  faeces,  232 

fatty  acids  in  gastric  juice,  169 

fatty  acids  in  sputum,  133 

fatty  acids  in  urine,  347 

Volkard^s  method,  365 
Vomit,  the,  167 

acids  in,  1 74 

alcohol  in,  184 

alkalies  in.  175 

alkaloids  in,  180 

blood  in,  171 

carbolic  acid  in,  185 

chloroform  in,  185 

connective  tissue  in,  167 

contents  of,  167 

diamines  in,  183 

fwcal  substances  in,  173 

fungi  of,  168 

hTdrocvanic  acid  in,  186 

in  acute  gastritis,  169 

in  cancer  of  stomach,  170 

in  chronic  gastritis,  169 

in  gastric  ulcer,  170 

in  parasitic  affections  of  stomach. 


173 


in  poison  mg,  174 
nitric  acid  in,  175 
oxalic  acid  in,  175 
ptomaines  in,  181 
pus  in,  174 

sulphuric  acid  in,  175 
yeasts  in,  168 


Vomitus  niatutinus,  169 


Ion  FieischVs  hsemometer,  21 

Von  Mering  and  CahiCt  method  for  esti- 
mation of  HCl,  155 

Vortmami*$  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid, 
187 

Wasting  diseases,  indican  in,  336 
Waxy  casts,  257 
H  e6rr*«  test  for  indican,  337 
Wedl-9  litmus  solution,  401 
WeigerVs  siaining  process,  401 
WeyVt  test  for  kreatinin,  361 
Whetstone    crystals,  ne  Triple  phos- 
phate 
Whipworm,  224 

White  blood-corpuscles,  ««  Leucocytes 
Whooping-cough,  bacillus  of,  128 

protozoa  in,  128 

Wool -sorters'  disease,  49 

working  eye-piece,  427 

Worm-MuUerB  test  for  sugar,  313 
Worms,  tee  Vermes 
WUnter^t  test  for  tyrosin,  279 

Xasthin,  278,  362 

bases,  S3,  232,  362 

Xantho-kreatinin,  362 
Xantho-proteic  test,  294 
Xylol,  51 

Yeast-fungi  of  buccal  secretion,  92 

of  fajces,  195 

of  sputum,  123 

of  urine,  267 

of  vaginal  secretion,  418 

of  vomit,  168 

Zeiss's  lenses,  427 

Ziehl-Neelten  fluid,  124 

Zinc  sulphide  and  ultramarine  test,  154 

Zuntz'  test  for  reaction  of  blood,  2 

Zymogen  of  gastric  juice,  148 
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A  striking  example  of  the  application  of  the  Methods  of  Science  to  Medicine.  .  . 
Stands  almost  alone  amongst  books  of  this  class  in  the  width  of  its  range^  the  thorough- 
ness of  its  exposition,  and  the  clearness  of  its  style.  Its  value  has  been  recognised  in  many 
countries.  .  .  .  The  translator  has  done  his  share  of  the  work  in  an  admirable  manner.  ...  A 
itandard  work  ...  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  scientific.  .  .  .  The  numerous  and  artistic 
illustrations  form  a  great  feature  of  the  work,  and  have  been  admirably  reproduced.''^— LanceL 

**  Supplies  a  real  want.  .  .  .  Bach  in  information,  accurate  in  detail,  lucid  in  style." — 
Brit  Med.  Journal. 

*' Possesses  a  high  value.  .  .  .  There  is  a  most  admirable  hih]iogn,iihj,*^—BcUnburgk 
Med.  Review. 

"A  new  and  valuable  work  .  .  .  worthy  of  a  PIRST  place  as  a  text-book.  ...  Of  grcftt 
▼alue  both  to  medical  practitioners  and  medical  students. "-VoiimoZ  of  American  Med, 
Auodationf  Chicago, 


LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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In  Large  8iw,  Handsome  Cloth.      16«. 

THE   DISEASES   OF   CHILDHOOD 

(MEDICAL). 

BT 

H.  BRYAN  DONKIN,  M.A.,  M.D..  F.RC.P., 

rHTSICIAH  TO  TBI  WMTMIKSTim  HOSPITAL  AHD  TBI  IA8T  lOlTDOH  B08PITAI  fOft  CHILDKU ; 

JOIKT  LBCTDftlft  OH  MIDICIXI  AHD  CLIJIICAL  VBOICIHB  AT  TBI 

WBSTMIHtTBm  BOSPITAL  VIOICAl  8CB0OL. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRES& 
The  Lancet.^**  Dr.  Donkin's  book  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  piece  of  Obioinal 

TVORK,  REMARKABLY  WELL  WRITTEN,  and  founded  On  his  own  LARGE  EXPERIENCE." 

British  Medical  Journal. —  "Dr.  Doxkin's  work  possesses  characters  which  will 
«am  for  it  a  distinct  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession.  .  .  .  May  be  con- 
fidently recommended  to  the  study  of  every  practitioner  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
subjects  with  which  it  deals." 

Practitioner, — "  Unquestionably  a  vert  valuable  contribution  to  the  list  of  works 
on  the  diseases  of  childhood." 

Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. — "A  thoughtful,  accurate,  and  compendious  treatise, 
written  in  a  charming  style,  and  with  much  vigour." 

Medical  Magazine, — A  truly  practical  work,  the  record  of  the  personal  ezperienoe 
and  observation  of  an  independent  mind." 


DISEASES    OP    THE    BLOOD, 


BT 


WILLIAM  HUNTER,  M.D.,  F.RS.E., 

Ai»i»L-Phy».  London  Fkver  ffotpital;  Arris  and  Oale  Uct,  R.CJ3.JSng.,  £c,  Sc 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


"  Thorougbiy  practical  uiil  highly  philoaophical.  Tlie  practitioDBr  is  ill  find  in  ito 
pagei  an  enormous  audunt  or  infokhation.  .  .  .  &  monument  of  clinical  obaer- 
vation,  of  exteaaive  reading,  aud  oF  close  and  careful  reownmjj. " — PrarlUioner. 

"  All  th?  known  facts  of  Gout  bre  carefully  iiaased  in  review.  .  .  .  Wa  hav« 
cliaptera  upon  Che  cliniual  varietieB  of  Gout,  and  the  affectiona  oF  special  organa   and 

.     .     A  very  valuable  stourhodse  of  material  on  the  nature,  t 
and  treatment  of  Gout." — Laaeei. 

"  A  very  well  written,  clear,  and  THORoroKLV  satisfactobt  epitome  of  onr  preaeat 
knowledge  opou  the  auhject  of  liout." —Philaddphia  Theraptuik  QasetU. 

"  Impartial  in  ita  discussion  of  theories,  full  and  aocnrate  in  its  description  of  olinioKt 
factfl,  and  a  TRUSTwoBTHv  ociDETOTaEATMBNr." — BrilUh  Medirai  JounuU. 


LONDON:   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


MEDICAL  SERIES. 


By  A.  E.  GARROD,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Rheumatism 
Rhemnatoid  Arthritis 

(A    TREATISE    ON). 
ARCHIBALD  E.  GAEROD, 


In  Large  8vo,  with  Charts  and  llluatra- 
tlona.    Handaome  Cloth,  21a. 


%•  The  author'a  aim  ia  to  give 
a  consistent  picture  of  Rheumatisiii 
aa  a  systemic  disease  presenting  one 
definite  set  of  phenomena,  the  re- 
sult, it  is  believed,  of  one  single 
and  specific  morbid  process. 


OPINIONS   OF  THE    PRESS. 


"  The  wide  mibject  at  the  etiotogy  of   rfaenmatiinii   in  enrtfuUa  treattdi 

_ciU5ian  of  etiolotry  i*  oomplcted  by  k  /uU  ajMlyiU  of  tho  cunditioi "^ 

indiviilusl  ktt&cka.    .    ■    .     l>r.  Gurod 


duciusian  of  etiolotry  i*  oomplcted  by  k  /uU  ajMlyiU  of  tho  oint 

"-^-  -'■  -'   ""  ''-    " '    -  '1  be  oungnituUted  o- 

^ .    .  .  _     .  t  of  tb«  rfaeuoiBtic  dl 

work  i>  eminently  naAahW— LanctL 

•'  Well  irritten  u>d  relinble. 
rank  vitA  Ihc  bat  Irtalua  on 
Medical  JournaL 


which  detennins 

Mat  before  the 
e  style  nf  hi( 
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In  Large  8m>,  vith  lUuttrations  in  the  Text  and  IS  Folding-Plate*,  28*. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 
AND  THORACIC  AORTA 

(THE    DIAGNOSIS    OF). 


BT 


A.    ERNEST   SANSOM,    M.D.,    F.RC.P., 

PtajBldMi  to  the  London  Hospital ;  Oonnilting  PhTiician,  Nortb-Eastem  Hospital  for  Children ; 

Examiner  in  Medicine,  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (Conjoint  Board  for  England),  and 

Unlrersity  of  Durham;  Leetorer  on  Medical  Jarisprudenoe  and  Public  Health, 

London  Hospital  Medical  College,  iie. 


(From  Chap,  iz.—"  The  Observed  Signs  of 
Neuro-Cardiao  Disease.") 

Fio.  6.— Case  of  Grave's  disease  with  well- 
marked  retraction  of  upper  eyelid  (Stellway*s 
sign).  There  ¥ras  very  little  projection  of  the 
eyeball,  though  prominence  appeared  to  be 
extreme.  Patient  aged  twenty-fonr.  {Frotm 
a  photograph,) 


**Dr.  Sansom  has  opened  to  ub  a  trkasure-housk  of  kvowlsdok  .  .  .  The  originality  of  the  work 
ii  ahown  on  erery  page,  an  originality  so  complete  as  to  mark  it  out  from  erery  other  on  the  aubjeet  with, 
which  we  are  acquainted."-^/Vac<i<ion«r. 

**  A  book  which  does  credit  to  British  Scientific  Medicine.  We  warmly  commend  it  to  aU  engftg»d  in 
elinloal  work."— 77to  Lancet. 


LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRA  ND. 
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By  PROFESSOR  T.  M'CALL  ANDERSON,  M.D. 

SECOND  EDITION.      With  Four  Chromo-Uthographa,  Steel  Plate, 

and  numerous  Woodcuts.    25s. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN 

(A     TBEATISE     ON), 

With  Special  Referenee  to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  Including 
an  Analysis  of  12,000  Consecutive  Cases. 

By    T.    M^CALL   ANDERSON,    M.D., 

Prqfenor  qf  ClirUeal  MediciiUt  Univertity  qf  Okugow. 


Professor  M*Oall  Anderson's  Treatise,  affording,  as  it  does,  a 
complete  resume  of  the  best  modem  practice,  is  written — not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  University  Professor — but  from  that  of  one  who, 
during  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  actively  engaged 
both  in  private  and  in  hospital  practice,  with  unusual  opportunities 
for  studying  this  class  of  disease,  hence  the  practioal  and  olinioal 
directions  given  are  of  great  value. 

Speaking  of  the  practical  aspects  of  Dr.  Anderson's  work,  the 
British  Medical  Journal  says: — ''Skin  diseases  are,  as  is  well  known, 
obstinate  and  troublesome,  and  the  knowledge  that  there  are  addi- 
tional RESOURCES  besides  those  in  ordinary  use  will  give  confidence 
to  many  a  puzzled  medical  man,  and  enable  him  to  encourage  a 
doubting  patient.  Almost  ant  page  might  be  used  to  illustrate 
THE  fulness  of  THE  WORK  IN  THIS  RESPECT.  .  .  .  The  chapter 
on  Eczema,  that  universal  and  most  troublesome  ailment,  describes 
in  a  comprehensive  spirit,  and  with  the  greatest  accuracy  of  detail, 
the  various  methods  of  treatment.  Dr.  Anderson  writes  with  the 
authority  of  a  man  who  has  tried  the  remedies  which  he  discusses, 
and  the  information  and  advice  which  he  gives  cannot  fail  to  prove 
extremely  valuable." 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PBESS. 

"  Profeaaor  M'Call  Anderson  has  produced  a  work  likely  to  prore  viRT  aooiftablb  to  th* 
boay  practitioner.  The  aectiont  on  treatment  are  very  full.  For  example,  Ecbebma  haa  110  pages 
giren  to  it,  and  73  of  these  pages  are  devoted  to  treatment."— Lancet. 

"  Beyond  doubt,  the  most  important  work  on  Skin  Diseases  that  has  appeared  in  England 
for  many  years.  .  .  .  Conspicuous  for  the  amount  and  bxoellbnob  of  the  OLUIIOAL  AHD 
PRACTIOAL  information  which  it  contains."— -J^n'etcA  Medical  Journal. 

"  The  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  storehouse  of  faots  gathered  and  sifted  by  one  whose 
opinion  Is  entitled  to  the  highest  resnect,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  b<^ef  thai 
it  has  NO  BQUAL  in  this  country."— Bainburgh  Medical  Journal. 

"  E88KNTIALLT  a  useful  book,  clear  and  graphic  in  description,  dogmatic  and  hopeful  on 
questions  of  treatment."— ^'mun^Aam  Medical  Review. 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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By  Dn  MEYER  and  FEBQXJ8. 

Now  Ready t  with  Three  Coloured  Plates  amd  numerout  IlhutnUumi, 

Royal  Svo,  Handsome  Clothe  26s. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

(A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON), 

By  EDOUARD  MEYER, 

Frof.  A  VEcole  Pratique  de  la  FacuUdde  MSdeciyu  de  Paris^ 
Chev.  of  the  Leg.  of  Honour^  dbc 


Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition,  with  Additions  as 

contained  in  the  Fourth  German  Edition, 

By  F.  FERGUS,  M.B.,  Ophthaknic  Surfi:eon,  Glasgow  Infirmary. 


The  particular  features  that  will  most  commeud  Dr  Meyer^s  work 
to  English  readers  are — its  conciseness,  its  helpfulness  in  explanation, 
and  the  practicality  of  its  directions.  The  best  proof  of  its  worth 
^^^7i  perhaps,  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  now  gone  through  thru 
French  and  fowr  German  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages — Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Polish — and  even 
into  Japanese 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"A  OOOD  TRANSLATION  OF  A  GOOD  BOOK.  ...  A  SOUND  GUIDE  Id  the  dlagnoili  and  trefttmenft  of 
the  various  diseases  of  the  eye  that  are  likely  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  general  Practitioner.  The 
Paper,  Type,  and  Chromo-Iithographs  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  work  in  which 
the  DIBIASBS  and  dkformitirs  of  the  lids  are  more  folly  treated.  Numerous  iigures  illustrate  almost 
erery  defect  remediable  by  operation.**— Practitumtfr. 

"A  VBRT  TRUSTWOBTHT  QUIDI  in  all  respects.  .  .  .  THOROUOHLT  PRAonoAL.  Bxoellently  trsnalftted, 
and  very  well  got  up.    Type,  Woodcuts,  and  Chromo-Lithographs  are  alike  excellent.'*— Xancse. 

**  Aaj  Student  will  find  this  work  of  qrbat  value.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  Cataract  Is  excelleoi.  •  •  • 
The  Illustrations  describing  the  various  plastic  operations  are  q;>ecially  helpfuL"— BriC  Med.  JoumaL 

"An  BXCELLSNT  TRANSLATION  of  a  standard  French  Text-Book.  ...  We  can  cordially  recommend 
Dr  Meyer's  work.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  work,  llie  Publishers  have  doue  their  part  in  the 
TASTEFUL  and  substantial  manner  charactsristio  of  their  medical  publications.  The  Type  and 
the  Ulustrations  are  in  marked  contrast  to  most  medical  vrorkB."— Ophthalmic  Review. 

LONDON:  EXETEK   STREET,  STBANIX 
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In  Large  8vo,  with  Numeroui  IlluUrathru,  Handsome  Cloth,  10«.  td, 

THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD 

(The  Stpuctupe  and  Functions  of)- 

BY 

VICTOR  HORSLEY,  RS.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S., 

Profenor  of  Pathology,  UDlTenlty  College;  AnUUnt-Surgeou,  UniTenity  College  Ucepital,  Ae. 


'*  The  portion  treatmg  of  the  development  of  the  Nervous  Sjrstem  from  the  umpleet  animftU 
up  to  man,  everywhere  replete  with  interest.  ...  In  the  last  four  Lectures  we  have  most 
elearly  stated  the  results  of  modem  work.  .  .  .  Wbll  worth  the  study  of  all  who  wbh  to 
apply  the  lessons  of  recent  ph3r8iological  research." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 

'*  We  HEARTILY  COMMEND  the  book  to  all  readers  and  to  all  olassbs  of  studknts  alikb, 
as  being  almost  the  only  lucid  account  extant,  embodying  the  latest  beseabohes  and  their 
conclusions." — British  Medical  Journal, 


IN  PREPARATION— BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

SURGERY  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

By  victor  HORSLEY,  F.RS.,  &c., 

AietoUnt  Sorgeun*  dDWenity  College  Uoepitel;  Profeaor  of  Pathology,  UnlTenltgr  College,  Ac,  fte. 


In  Large  Svo.     With  Illustrations.    21s. 

ON  PERIPHERAL  NEURITIS. 

By   JAS.    ROSS,    M.D.,   LL.D., 

Late  PhysldaD  to  the  Mancheater  Royal  Inflnnary.  and  Joint  Profeaaor  of  Medletoe  at  the  Owena  Coll«ge ; 

And   JUDSON    BURY,    M.D.,    M.R.O.P.. 

Senior  Aaalatant  Physician  to  the  Manclieater  Royal  Inflrmary. 

*'  It  will  for  many  years  remain  the  autiioritativb  tsxt-book  on  peripheral  nearitls.**— 5rif  <iA  M9dUml 
Jintmal. 

**  A  monnment  of  industry— shoald  be  carefally  read  by  a,\\."—Ediit^rffh  MmUeal  Jitumal. 

**  A  Mo«T  ooMrurra  and  masterly  treatise.*'— i8A</fUM  Mtd.  JovmaL 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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By  W.    BEVAN    LEWIS. 


MENTAL    DISEASES 

(A   TEXT-BOOK   OF): 

Having  Special   Reference  to  the  Patliological 

Aspects  of  Insanity. 

BY 

W.  BEVAN  LEWIS,  L.R.O.P.  Lond,  M.R.O.S.  Eng., 

Medical  Director  of  the  Weit  Riding  Asylum,  Wakeaeld. 

SECOND  EDITION,     Thoroughly  Revised  throughout  and  Enlarged,     In  Large  Sua, 
with  Lithographic  Plates  and  Illustrations  in  the  Text,    Handsome  Cloth, 


OPINIONS     OF    THE    PRES& 

"Will  take  the  highest  rank  as  a  TextBook  of  Mental  Diseases.'*^ ^rOit^  Medical 
JoumaL 

**  Without  doubt  the  best  book  in  English  of  its  kind.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  Epileptic 
Insanity  and  that  on  the  Pathology  of  Insanity  are  perfect,  and  show  a  power  of  work  and 
originality  of  thought  which  are  admirable.  ** — Journal  of  Mental  Science. 

'*  The  work,  all  through,  is  the  outcome  of  original  observation  and  research.** — Mind, 

"  A  SPLENDID  ADDITION  to  the  literature  of  mental  diseases.  .  .  .  The  anatomical  and 
histological  section  is  admirably  done.  .  .  .  The  clinical  section  is  concise  and  tersely 
written.  It  is,  however,  to  the  pathological  section  that  the  work  owes  its  chief  merit.  Am  a 
STANDARD  WORK  ou  the  pathology  of  mental  diseases  this  work  should  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  library  of  every  alienist  physician.'* — Dublin  Medical  Journal, 

*'  Affords  a  fulness  of  information  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  treatise 
in  the  English  language.** — Edln.  Medical  Journal, 

"  We  record  our  conviction  that  the  book  is  the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  upon  the 
pathological  aspect  of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  familiar.  .  .  .  An  ab.solutklt 
INDISPENSABLE  addition  to  every  alienist's  and  neurologist*s  library." —  Tlie  Alienist  cmd 
NeurologieL 

"  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  illustrations.** — American 
Journal  of  Insanity, 

*'  The  Section  on  Pathological  Anatomy  is  unrivalled  in  English  literature. "~Bii2^m 
de  la  Soc  Mid,  Mentale  de  Belgique. 

LONDON :   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Large  Svo,   Handaome  Cloth,   16a. 


LUNATIC    ASYLUMS; 

THEIR    ORGANISATION    AND    MANAQBMBNT. 

Bt  CHARLES  MEKCIER,  M.B., 

IMt  Smior  jMiiMU-lMKal  Uflctr  »■  LratttiUn  Aiflrnn.  tnU  at  lU  Cllf  b/  Ltuden  Atw'nim. 


Stwciiil  f 


PART    L     HOUSINO.— Oenaral  PrlnclplM:  ^nitu?  L'onditiuiu  —  Supervuion— 

Trtatmeiit  unil  Griuping— Precautii'm— Sim  ;  Cint ;  Eniuriment ;  Accetobility.  0«nar»l 
ArrUigemeQtl :  Uenenl  Caiutnictian ;  Wnlli;  Ploon ;  Wintlowa  ;  Blinds:  Locks— Hektiii; ; 
Open  Fine :  H  ot  Cuils  iB  the  Wardi :  Hot  Cnili  outei Je  the  Ward  ;  The  Eln-plftcei ;  Fire- 
tniardB— Li^litinK  1  liu  Ueten— W&ter:  Tliv  ^fteuiD^  of  Wkter ;  Water  Meten.  Vardiaina 
Ward  OfflcsB;  (a|  The  Day  K«nau— Furniture;  Floor  Covering;  Curtaiiuj  TabloB;  Seate; 
Scrreni;  Baukcue;  Newspaper  Stand,  Lettei^Bnx:  Piano;  UMturationsi  Flowen  and  Plants; 
Modicioeand  other  CupboanU-iM  Donnitorif,-Bed«;  Woven  Wire  Mattrewes:  Bed  Feet; 
il  Fanns  of  Bedstead;  Mattnuuea;  Pillows:  Blanketi ;  Quilts;  Chamber  Oteiudls; 
n;  Bruibet  and  Comb*;  Locken;  Screens— SupervisioD  DonnitorieB— Single  Rouma; 
nnuners;  Ventilation  and  Lighting -Padded  Ruonu— Bath  Rooms  and  Baths— Urinalt— 
WaterCluaets;  Poeition;  Floor  and  Walls:  Fornu;  Water  Waste  Preventers ~ Laratories; 
Baunai  Towels— Scalleriee-Slop  and  Bniah  Cloiets— Boot  Booms— Soiled  Linen  Closeta- 
Coal  Stores— Ward  Storaa.  The  Dlntnc  and  ascteatlon  Ball*.  Ottapal.  Ao :  Recreation  Hall; 
Heating;  Ventilation— The  Chapel- ReceivinK  Room  —  Viidting  Room.  Commonloattoii : 
Panages:  Sturcasee.  AdminlstratiTa  Portion:  The  Kitchan— Scullery- Laundrv— Wash 
House;  Drying  Room;  Ironing  Kooin;  Foul  Laundiy;  BoUor  House — Stores- Workshops — 
<Jffices;  Supenntendeut's;  Agaistant  Mt^dicidOfficer'a;  Other  OS ceri';  Library;  Dispeosary; 
Mortuary:  Photographic  titudio.  Accontmodatlon  Tor  Uia  it*X:  For  the  Medical  So  perm- 
tondent— ForAttendante— ForAnsistant  Medical  Officers.    Airing  CnnrtS :  Plants— SeaU,  Ac. 

PAHT  II.  POOD  AND  CLOTHINO.-Food:  Character  of  Food~Be»erage»- 
DietNies,  THtlas:  Mrat;  Salt  Meat;  Flour;  BKui;  Butter;  MilkiChecae;  Sugar;  Tea; 
Coffee;  Cocoa ;  Vinegar ;  Pepper;  Muatard;  Salt;  Beer;  Tinned  Proviaion«:  Rice;  Peas  and 
Beans;  Potatoes.  Storing  and  Kaaplng :  Meat;  Tea;  Coffee;  Cocoa;  Mustanl;  Pepper; 
and  Spices;  Tinnml  Hoods :  Milk;  Butter;  Cheese;  Potatoes.  SerTlng:  Mode  ot— Table 
Furniture— F.xtra  Diets.     Clothing  :  Woman's  Clothing ;  Men's  Clothing. 

PART  m.  OGOUPATION  AITD  AMOSSBCENT.-Oceupatlon:  Induce- 
ment til  Work— Difficulty  fr.>m  want  of  tntelligence -Dangers— Prom  Use  of  Tools;  From 
Relaiation  of  Supervision;  To  Security;  Tn  HealCb  ;  From  Miot'ling  of  the  Saxes.  AmilH- 
montt :  in  the  Wardi— in  the  Airing  Courts;  Quoits;  Bowls;  Lawn-Tenuis;  Skittles;  Bad- 
minton! Rackets;  Fives;  Croquet;  QolE;  Cricket;  Football;  Ciroimds  ;  Other  Open- Air  Amnss- 
ments,  Races.  &c— Recreations  in  the  BevreaUoQ  Hall;  Dances;  Theatricals  ;  Conoerta. 

FABT  IT.  DETeirrlON  AND  C ABB.  —  Datestloii ;  Meaning  of  Term; 
Limitation  of  Restraint.  Caze  :  Suicide  ;  Snicidal  Tendency  in  the  b'irtt  Degree— Suicided  in 
the  Second  Degree— Suicides  in  the  Third  Degree — Treatment  of  the  First  Degree — Treatment 
of  the  Third  Degree — Supervision— Pn-cautions  ;  Rawirs  ;  Knives  and  Scissors ;  Broken  Glaas 
andCrookery;  Home-Mado  Knives;  Points  of  SuspenMon ;  Means  of  Suspennon ;  Fire;  Water. 
Vlolanoe  ;  Provocations  and  Inducementii— Aggressive  Restraint — Closeness  of  A^rgregation — 
InsaneFecaliarities— Treatment  of  Violent  Patients— Dispenrion — Removal  of  Causes- Change 
of  Surroundings— Furewamings  of  Violence— Mode  ot  Assault— Assaults  with  Weapons — 
Prtcaiitions  as  to  Weapons— Management  of  Patients  when  Violent— Pretended  Violence. 
Amldant;  CaTises  of  Ac«dents— Palls— Epileptic  Fits— Warnings  of  Fits— Amt^litude  of 
Warning— Direction  of  Fall— Labour  of  Epileptios— Various  Precautions  for  Epileptics — Falls 
from  Defective  Footgear — from  Feehlenees — from  .losCling — from  Olmtades— from  Defects  in 
Flooring— Suffocation ;  Impaction  of  Food  in  the  Tbr>«t~ Precautious— Inhalation  of  Food 
into  the  Windpipe— Epileptics  at  Night— ScaldinK-FirO- Precautions  in  Construction- Pre- 
cautious in  &unagement--ProviaionB  for  the  S^etr  of  Patients— Locks  of  .Single  Rooms — 
Removal  of  Patients  should  be  Practised—Fire -ExtinguiBhiag  Apparatus.  ClaanUaeM : 
Bathing — Dirty  Habits — Causee;  I'reaCment ;  Neatnew  of  Apparel. 

PAKTV.  THE  BTAPF.-Rosponaibility-TreatmoulaccordingtoDeserts;  Awards 
to  Merit ;  Awanis  to  Faulty  Conduct ;  Amount  of  Punishment;  Punishment  should  be  Prompt ; 
Punishment  should  lit  the  Crime ;  Who  should  Punish;  Reward  and  Punishment  both  necessary 
—Supervision;  Inspection;  Surprise  Visits— Reports.  TIiB  Ctutplats:  The  Library — Re- 
rajring  Books— Torn  Page*  :  Loose  Pagen  ;  Back  half  off  ;  Back  wholly  gone  ;  Coven  Tom  : 
Re-sewing- Other  Duties.    The  Saperlntendant :  .Supremacy- Character— Duties— Medical 
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By  Drs.   OBERSTEINER  and   HILL. 

THE 

CENTRAL  NERVOUS  ORGANS: 

A   GUIDE  TO   THE  STUDY  OF  THEIR  STRUCTURE  IN 

HEALTH  AND   DISEASE. 

By  PROFESSOE    H.   OBERSTEINER, 

University  of  Vienna. 
TRAVSLATED,    WITH  ANNOTATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS, 

By   ALEX    HILL,   M.A.,   M.D., 

Vice-Chauoellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  Master  of  Downing  College. 


With  all  the  Original  lUugtrcUiona,      Large  Svo,  Handsome  Cloth,  jS5«. 


"  Dr.  Hill  has  enricbed  the  work  with  many  notes  of  his  own.  .  .  .  Dr.  Hill's  translA- 
tion  is  most  accurate,  the  Enfi^lish  \»  excellent,  and  the  book  is  very  readable.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Obersteiner's  work  is  admirable.  He  has  a  marvellous  power  of  marshalling  together  a  large 
number  of  facts,  all  bearing  on  an  extremely  intricate  subject,  into  a  harmonious,  clear, 
consecutive  whole.    .    .    .    Invaluable  as  a  text-book."— ^rttitAJ/edtca/Jioumal. 

"A  MOST  VALUABLE  CONTKIBUTION  to  the  Study  of  the  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the 
Nervous  System.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  ability  and  skill  which  Prof.  Obersteiner 
has  brought  to  bear  on  this  most  difficult  subject,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  work  ia 
illustrated. " — Brain. 

**  The  FULLEST  and  most  accurate  exposition  now  attainable  of  the  results  of  anatomical 
inquiry.  The  Translation  is  done  by  one  who  is  himself  a  Master  of  Anatomy,  able  not  only 
to  follow  his  author,  but  also  to  supplement  him  with  the  results  of  independent  research. 
Dr.  Hill's  additions  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  original.  The  work  is  specially  com- 
mended to  all  students  of  mental  science.  .  .  .  The  illustrative  figures  are  of  particular 
excellence  and  admirably  instructive.*' — Mind* 


In  Large  ^vo.  Handsome  Clotfi.     Price  12«.  6c?. 

DISINFECTION   &   DISINFECTANTS: 

(AN    INTBODUCTION   TO   THE   STUDY   OP), 

TOGETHER    WITH    AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    OHEMICAX    SUBSTANCES    USED    A8 

ANTISEPTICS  AND  PRESERVATIVES. 

BY 

SAMUEL  RIDEAL,  D.Sc.(Lond.),  F.LC,  F.C.S., 

Fell,  of  Univ.  CJoll,  London;  Examiner  in  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  College  of  PhyalclADa;  formerly  Lecturer 

in  Chemistry,  St.  George's  Hospital  Medical  School,  &c.,  kc 

innttb  Dia0tam0  ot  tbe  jflSost  BpptoveD  jflSoDern  HppUancea. 

"  A  book  which  has  lon^  been  wanted." — Local  Government  Journal. 

"  Dr.  RiDEAL's  volume  is  lK>und  to  prove  of  QKEAT  VALUE,  both  as  a  practical  ouede  and  as  a  work 
OF  REPERKNOK."— -/*Aarmaceut*ca^  Journal. 

"  An  EXHAUSTIVE  TREATISE,  dealing  with  the  whole  range  of  the  subject :— Disinfection  by  Heat, 
Chemical  Disinfectants,  Practical  Methods,  Personal  Disinfection,  Legal  Regulations,  and  Methods  lA 
Analysis  ...  so  very  well  done  and  so  USEFUL,  that  it  will  be  valued  by  ALL  connected  with  Sanitation 
and  Public  Health."— CA^mut  and  DruggUt. 
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Second  Edition.     In  Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth. 

FORENSIC  MEDICINE 

AND 

TOXICOLOGY. 

for  tbe  TUsc  of  practitioners  an^  Stu^ent^. 

BY 

J.  DIXON  MANN,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

ProfeBior  of  Medical  Jarispradenoe  and  Toxicology  in  Owens  College,  Blanoheater;  Ezuninar  in 
Forenitto  Medicine  in  the  Univeraity  of  London,  and  in  the  victoria  UniTarti^; 

Physician  to  the  Salford  Boyal  Hospital. 

Skoond  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  throoghout  and  Enlarged. 

Part  I. — Forensic  Medicine.     Part  II. — Insanity  in  its  Medico-legal 
Bearings.     Part  III. — Toxicology. 

Dublin  Medical  Journal—*^  By  far  the  most  rsliablk,  Moer  scikmtific,  and  most  modksh  book  on  Medical 
Jarispmdence  with  which  we  are  acquainted.** 

Tkt  Law  Jotamal.—*^  This  new  work  will  be  of  ralue  to  all  those  who  as  medical  men  or  lawyers  are 
engaged  in  cases  where  the  testimony  or  medical  experts  forms  a  part  of  the  CTidenoe.  ...  A  Hoer 
USBFCL  work  of  reference.** 

Medical  Preu.—**  This  kxcsllxnt  tkzt^book  cannot  fall  to  be  a  success ;  it  giTes  all  a  student  re<ittiree 
for  examination,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner.** 


Ifh  Large  8vo,  Eandsome  Cloth.     258. 

A  TREATISE  OJl  KUPTIHES. 

BY 

JONATHAN  R  C.  H.  MACREADY,  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Qreat  Northern  Central  Hospital;  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  Victoria  Park;  to  the  Cheyne  Uospiul  for  Sick  and  Incurable  Children; 

and  to  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society. 


With  Twenty-four  Lithographed  Plates  and  llluatrationa  in  the  Text, 


LametL—'*  A  mink  of  wsalth  to  those  who  will  study  it— a  great  storehouse  of  facts." 

Edinhwgh  Medical  youmo/.— '*  CertaiiUy  by  far  the  most  complkts  and  AUTHOBfTAmrB  wobx  on  the 
subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  text  is  clear  and  concise,  the  numerous  illustrations  are 
upRODUcnoifB  FROM  PHoToaKAPHs  from  nature;  the  author  s  statements  are  founded  on  an  dvkiub  nzrau- 
Birci,  which  is  freely  drawn  upon.'* 

JhMin  Journal  of  Medical  aeienet.—**  This  really  is  a  oomtlbtx  MovoasAFB  on  the  subject** 
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By   IV,    THORBURN,   F,R,C.S,Eng, 

THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD 

(A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of): 
By  WILLIAM  THORBURN,  B.S.,  B.Sc,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng., 

AsBistant  Surgeon  to  the  Maiich(>ater  Royal  Inflrmary. 
In  Large  8vo,  with  lUustrcUiona  cund  Tables,    Handtiome  Cloth,  12s.  6d. 

*'  We  confrratulate  Dr.  Thorburn  on  his  mastbrlt  monograph."— .Solwrday  Review. 

**  A  MOST  VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTION  to  the  literature  of  a  field  of  surgery  which,  although  but 
recently  brought  under  cultivation,  is  already  yielding  such  brilliant  results." — Birmingham  Medieal 
ReoiwD. 

**  Really  the  fullest  record  we  have  of  Spinal  Surgery.  .  .  .  The  work  marks  an  important 
advance  in  modem  Surgery." 

"  A  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  work  on  Spinal  Surgery.**—  Bristol  Medical  Journal. 

"  A  most  valuable  contribution  both  to  Physiology  and  Surgery.**— (^p/UAo/mte  Review. 

**  A  VERT  VALUABLE  contribution  to  practical  neurology.    .    .    .    This  book  is  an  excellent,  cU 
concise  monograph."— PAttodefpAia  Xlterapeutic  Oazetie. 


By  H,  "W.  PAGE,  F,R,C,S, 

RAILWAY     INJURIES: 

With  Special  Reference  to  those  of  the  Back  and  Uleruoua  System,  in 

their  Medico-Legal  and  Clinical  Aspects. 

By  HERBERT  W.  PAGE,  M.A.,  M.C.  (Cantab),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.), 

Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  Dean,  8t  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School,  &c 
In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth,  68. 

**  A  work  INVALUABLE  to  those  who  have  many  railway  cases  under  their  care  pendin^r  liti- 
gation. ...  A  book  which  every  lawyer  as  well  as  doctor  should  have  on  his  sbelvee." — British 
Medieal  Journal. 

**  Deserves  the  most  careful  study.  ...  A  book  which  every  medical  man  would  do  w«U  to 
read  before  he  presents  himself  for  examination  and  cross-examination  in  the  witness-box  on  a  rmilvray 
CBSe.**— Dublin  Med,  Journal. 

"  This  book  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  use  to  Lawyers."- Laur  Times. 


By  J,  KN01VSL.EY  THORNTON,  M,B^  M,C, 

THE   SURGERY  OF  THE   KIDNEYS, 

Being  the  Harveian  Lectures,   1889. 
By  J.    KNOWSLEY  THORNTON,   M.B.,    M.C., 

Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  Ac 
In  Demy  8vo,  \oith  IllustrcUions.     Handsome  Cloth,  5s, 

'*  The  name  and  experience  of  the  author  confer  on  the  Lectures  the  stamp  of  authority.**— Bn'Mj* 
Medieal  Journal, 

**  These  Lectures  are  an  exposition  by  the  hand  of  an  expert  of  what  is  known  and  has  been  done, 
up  to  the  present,  in  the  Surgery  of  the  Kidneys."— JEtftnAMfyA  Medieal  Journal. 

**  The  Dook  will  necessarily  be  widely  reatl,  and  will  have  an  important  influence  on  the  progreM 
of  this  domain  of  Surgery."— C/iitver«<(y  Medieal  Mapazine, 
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SsooND  Revised  and   Enlarged   Edition.      With  lUustrcUions  in  the   Text,  and 

Thirty-Seven  Plates.     Large  Spo,     Handsome  Chth^  30«. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS: 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Construction  of  Works  for  the  Preuention  of  the  Pollution  by  Sewage 

of  Riuers  and  Estuaries. 

BY 

W.    SANTO    CRIMP,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S^ 

Late  Aifcistant-EnginGcr  to  the  London  Coonty  CoonolL 

SECOND     EDITION.  REVISED     AND      ENLARGED. 


PART   I. — Introductory. 


Introdnotion. 

Details  of  River  Pollutions  and  Recom- 
mendations of  Various  Commissions. 

Hourly  and  Daily  Flow  of  Sewage. 

The  Pail  System  as  A£fecting  Sewage. 

The  Separation  of  Rain-water  from  the 
Sewage  Proper. 


Settling  Tanks. 

Chemi^  Processes. 

The  Disposal  of  Sewage-sludge. 

The  Preparation  of  Land  for  Sewage  Dis- 

nosaL 
Taole  of  Sewage. Farm  Managements 


PART  11. — Sewage  Disposal  Works  in  Operation — Their 
Construction,   Maintenance,  and  Cost. 

lUttstraUd  by  Plates  showing  the  General  Plan  and  Arrangement  adopted 

in  each  District, 


London. 

Doncaster  Irrigation  Farm. 

Beddington  Irrigation  Farm,  Borough  of 
Croydon. 

Bedford  Sewaee  Farm  Irrigation. 

Dewsbury  and  Hitchin  Intermittent  Fil- 
tration. 

Merton,  Crovdon  Rural  Sanitaiy  Authority. 

Rochester,  Kent,  and  Swanwick,  Derby- 
shire. 

The  Ealing  Sewage  Works. 

Chiswick. 

Kingston-on-Thames,  A.  B.  C.  Process. 

Salford  Sewage  Works. 

Bradford,  Precipitation. 


New   Maiden,   Chemical  Treatment  aod 

Small  Filters. 
Friem  Bamet. 

Acton,  Ferozone  and  Polarite  Process. 
Ilford,  Chadwell,  and  Dagenham  Sewage 

Disposal  Works. 
Coventry. 
Wimbledon. 
Birmingham. 
Margate. 
Portsmouth. 
Berlin. 
Sewage  Precipitation  Works,  Dortmund 

(Germany). 
Treatment  of  Sewage  by  Electrolysia. 


**  All  persons  interested  in  Sanitary  Science  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Crimp.  •  .  . 
His  work  will  be  especially  useful  to  Sanitary  Authorities  and  their  advisers  .  .  . 
eminently  PRAonoAL  AND  USEFUL  .  .  .  gives  plans  and  descriptions  of  many  of  the 
MOST  important  SEWAGE  WORKS  of  England  .  .  .  with  very  valuable  information  as  to 
the  COST  of  construction  and  working  of  each.  .  .  .  The  carefully-prepared  drawings 
permit  of  an  easy  comparison  between  the  different  systems.** — Lancet, 

"  Probably  the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  appeared  in 
our  language.  .  .  .  Willprove  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  who  have  the  problem  o!  Sewage 
Disposal  to  face.  .  .  .  The  general  construction,  drawings,  and  tjrpe  are  all  excellent.'*— 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journals 
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By  Prof.  A.  C.   HADDON. 

EMBRYOLOGY  (An  Introduction  to  the  Study  oO. 

By  ALFRED    C.  HADDON,  M.A.,  M.RI.A., 

Profeasor  of  Zoology,  Boyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

In  Large  8uo,  with  190  Illustrations.    Handsome  Cloth,  18s. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"Well  and  clearly  written.  .  .  .  Manv  important  discoveries  or  theories  are 
described,  which  are  necessarily  absent  from  Balfonr  s  work," — Nature, 

"Dr.  Haddon  has  written  the  best  of  the  three  modem  English  works  on  the  ambject.*'— 
Dublin  Medical  Journal. 


ESSAYS  IN  HEART  AND  LUNG  DISEASES. 

By  ARTHUR  FOXWELL,  M.A.,  M.D.Cantab„  RRCRLond., 

Physician  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

General  Ck>iiteiit8.— On  Dyspnoea— Expectoration  in  Phthisis— On  Catabrh  (A. 
Acute  Pneumonia  in  Children  ;  B.  Acute  Laryngitis  in  Children  ;  C.  Acute  Primary  Peri- 
tonitis ;  D.  Catarrh  us)— On  Climate  (A.  the  Davos  and  Engadine  Valleys;  B.  Aroea,  a 
Hamlet  in  the  Grisons ;  C.  The  Climatic  Treatment  of  Tubercular  Phthisis}— Non-TuBEB- 
cuLAR  Pulmonary  Cavities- The  Curability  and  Prognosis  of  Pbthibib— The 
Vascular  System  in  Avmmic  Debility— Arterial  High  Tension— Congestion  of  thb 
Lungs— On  Hjemoftysik— The  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Tuberculab  Phthisis. 

With  Diagrams,  Demy  8vo,  472  pp.      128.  6d. 

*'The«e  adnirablb  Essays.  "—Frif.  Med.  Joum. 
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By    R,    S.    AITCHISON. 

SECOND   EDITION,      Pocket-Size,  Elegandy  hound  in  Leather, 

Rounded  edges,  Ss,  6d. 

A   MEDICAL    HANDBOOK 

fov  tbe  use  of  practitioners  anb  Stubents* 

BY 

R.    S.    AITCHISON,   M.B.    (Edin.),    F.RC.P.E., 

Physician,  New  Town  Dispenstiry,  Edinburfth;  Visiting  Physician,  St  Cutbbert's  Hospital, 

Edinbar^h,  Ac,  &c 

WtTH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


General  Contents.— Introduction — Diagnosis,  Case-Takinff,  ^c. — Diseases  of  the 
Circulatory  System— Diseases  of  tbe  Respiratory  System— The  Urioe— Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  System— Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System— Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System — 
Diseases  of  the  Hsemopoietic  System — Constitutional  and  General  Diseases — Fevers  and 
Miasmat  c  Diseases  —General  Data,  Rules,  and  Tables  useful  for  Reference  —  Paat" 
mortem  Examination—  Rules  for  Prescribing — Prescriptions. 

**  Snch  a  work  as  this  is  really  rsc«:mart  for  the  busy  practitioner.  Tlie  field  of  medicine  is  so  wide  that  eren 
the  best  informed  may  at  the  moment  miss  the  salient  points  in  diapiOHis  ...  he  needs  to  refresh  and  revise 
his  kn'>wledKe,  and  to  focus  his  mind  od  those  things  which  are  rssbmti  al.  We  can  speak  hiohlt  of  Dr.  Altchison's 
Haudbook.  .  .  .  Ho.nutlt  Exbcutbd.  No  mere  compilation,  the  scientific  spirit  and  standard  maintained 
throughout  put  it  on  a  higher  plane.  .  .  .  Excblli.ntlt  got  up,  handy  aud  portable,  and  well  adapted  for  ebadt 
tiMtvuMVcn.  —The  Lancet. 

"  As  a  means  of  ready  reference,  most  coxputb.  The  busy  practitioner  will  often  turn  to  its  paces."*— «/<mm. 
4l^fA«  Amtnoan  Med.  Auoeiation. 


By  MM.   CAIRD   and   CATHCART. 

EIGHTH  EDITION.    Entirely  Revised  and  partly  Rewritten,     Pocket-Size,  Elegantly 
bound  in  Leather,  Rounded  edgea,  Sa,  od.     With  very  Numerous  llluatrationa, 

A  SURGICAL  HANDBOOK, 

For  Practitioners,  Students,  House-Surgeons,  and  Dressers. 

BY 

F.  M.  CAIRD,  M.B.,  F.RO.S.,  &  C.  W.  CATHCART,  M.B.,  F.RC.S., 

Assistant-Surgeons,  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 


General  Contents.  —  Case-Taking  —  Treatment  of  Patients  before  and  after 
Operation  —  Ansesthetics  :  General  and  Local  —  Antiseptics  and  Wound-Treatment  — 
Arrest  of  Haemorrhage — Shock  and  Wound -Fever— Emergency  Cases— Tracheotomy: 
Minor  Surgical  Operations— Bandaging— Fractures  — Dislocations,  Sprains,  and  Bruises — 
Extemporary  Appliances  and  Civil  Ambulance  Work— Massage— Surgical  Applications 
of  Electricity— Joint- Fixation  and  Fixed  Apparatus — The  Urme-The  Syphon  and  its 
Uses — Trusses  and  Artificial  Limbs  —  Plaster-Casting — Post-Mortem  Examination  — 
Appendix  :  Various  Useful  Hints,  Suggestions,  and  Recipes. 

*'Trorooohlt  practical  and  TRUSTWORTiir,  well  up  to  date,  clear,  accurate,  avd  buccimct.  The 
book  Ia  handy,  and  very  well  got  xvp"—lMneet. 

**  Admirably  arramqkd.  The  iMHt  practical  little  work  we  haye  seen.  The  matter  is  u  good  u  the 
manner." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

''  Will  prore  of  real  fiervice  to  the  Practitioner  who  w&ntn  a  useful  vade  meeum.**^ British  Mtdieal  Journal. 

"Fulflla  a'lmirably  the  objects  with  which  it  has  been  written.'*— C?/dM^oi0  Medical  Journal. 

*'  This  kxckllkxt  littlr  work.  Clear,  concise,  ati.l  yery  readable,  (iirea  attention  to  important 
details  often  omitte<i.  but  absoldtrlt  nrckiisary  to  mucckm." —A  then  as  urn. 

"A  dainty  volutne."^Manrhe$ter  Medical  Chronicle 
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Opif fin's    Pocket-Book    Sepie&u 

By    Drs.    PORTER    and   GOD^A^IN. 

FOURTH   EDITION.     Revised  and  Enlarged.     Leather,   Rounded  Edges,    with 

12i  1 1  lustrations  and  Folding-plate.     8a.  6d, 

THE   SURGEON'S    POCKET-BOOK, 

SpcciMis  a^apte^  to  tbe  public  AeMcal  Services. 
By  Surqeon-Majob  J.   H.   PORTER. 

REVISED    AND    IN    GREAT    PART    REWRITTEN 

By    Brigade-Surgeon     C.     H.     Y.     GODWIN, 

Late  ProfeMor  of  MiUtftry  SuiraT  In  the  Army  Medical  School. 


« 


Every  Medical  Officer  is  recommended  to  have  the  '  Sarfi:eon*8  Pocket-Book,'  by  Siuveon- 
Major  Porter,  accessible  to  refresh  his  memory  and  fortify  his  judgment." — PricU  of  fuld- 
Service  Medkal  Arrangemenla  for  A  fgltan  War. 

"  The  present  editor— Brigade-Surgeon  Godwin — has  introduced  so  mtich  that  is  new  and 
practical,  that  we  can  recommend  this  *  Surgeon's  Pocket-Book '  as  an  invaluable  ouidx  to 
all  engaged,  or  likely  to  be  engaged,  in  Field  Medical  Service." — Lancet. 

"A  complete  vade  tnecum  to  guide  the  military  surgeon  in  the  field." — Briiiih  Medical 
Journal. 


Pocket  Size.    Leather.     With  Illustrations,     12s.  6d. 

HYGIENE  (A  Hand-Book  of), 

BT 

SURGEON-MAJOR   A.   M.   DAVIES,  D.P.HCamb., 

Late  Asti»tant-Prqfet$or  of  Hygiene^  Army  Medical  School. 

General  Contents.— Air  and  Ventilation— Water  and  Water  Supply— Food  and 
Dieting — Removal  and  Disposal  of  Sewage— Habitations — Personal  Hygiene — Soils  and 
Sites  ~  Climate  and  Meteorology— Causation  and  Prevention  of  Disease — Disinfection. 


'*This  ADMIRABLE  HANDBOOK  .  .  .  gives  FULL  information  compressed  into  tbe 
smallest  possible  bulk." — Edin.  Med,  Journal. 

'*The  elegant  dress  of  the  little  volume  before  us  is  but  the  outer  covering  of  a  TRULY 
RICH  KERNEL,  and  justly  merits  the  praise  it  spontaneously  calls  forth.  Attractive  to  the 
eve,  Surgeon-Major  Davies'  volume  is  equally  attractive  to  the  mind.  Students  will  find 
tnat  its  590  pages  comprise  all  information  necessary.  Compact,  handy,  cobipkbhsnsivk, 
it  certainly  merits  a  high  place  among  the  text-books  of  the  day." — Sanitary  Record. 

'*  We  are  glad  to  welcome  Surgeon -Major  Davies'  book  ...  he  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  make  himself  a  master  of  the  science,  and  he  has  a  right  to  speak.  .  .  . 
Wonderfully  well  up  to  date,  well  and  clearly  written,  pleasai^t  to  read."— 7*^  LanccL 

'*  Really  an  admirable  book.  ...  A  most  handy  work  of  reference  full  of 
information." — The  Hospital. 

**A  singularly  compact  and  elegant  volume  .  .  .  contains  an  admirable  precis  of 
everything  relating  to  Hygiene  clearly  and  logically  arranged  and  easy  of  reference. 
Likely,  we  think,  to  be  the  favourite  text-book." — Public  Health. 
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Second  Edition.     Witk  Numerous  lUustrcUiofu  and  Plate  in  Colours,    ba. 

DV»^  I  ID 'W  I  IF  E I^  "2" 

(AN  INTRODUCTION   TO   THE  STUDY  OF). 

For  the  Use  of  Young:  Practitioners,  Students,  and  Midwives. 

By  ARCHIBALD  DONALD,  M.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.Edin., 

Obetetric  PhysieUn  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Inflrmary:  Hon.  Sargeoo  to  St  Mary*!  Hospital 

for  Women,  Manchester. 

British  OuncBcoloauxU  Joumal.^*^  Highly  creditable  to  the  author,  and  shoold^rove 
of  OBBAT  VALUE  to  Midwifery  Students  and  Junior  Practitioners.*' 

Sheffield  Medical  Journal. — "As an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Midwifery,  no  better 
BOOK  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Student.'* 


Second  Edition.     In  Croion  8i;o,  with  lUu^trcUiona.     la.  6d. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

(OUTLINES    OP). 
A    CONCISE    HANDBOOK    FOR    STUDENTS. 

By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.RC.P., 

PhysicUn,  British  Lying-in  Dospiul;  Assist  Obst  Physician,  King's  College  Hospital; 
Fell,  and  Mem.  Bd.  for  Exam,  of  Midwives.  Obstet  Society;  £zaminer  in 
Midwifery,  Uniyersity  of  Qlasigow,  Ac.,  fto. 

*^*  Dr.  Phillips'  work  is  essentially  practical  in  its  nature,  and  will  be  found 

invaluable  to  the  student  and  young  practitioner. 

**  Contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  very  condensed  form.  .  .  .  The 
Talue  of  the  work  is  increased  by  the  number  of  sketch  diagrams,  some  of  which  are  highly 
ingenious."— J^tn.  Med.  Journal. 

*'  Dr.  Phillips'  Manual  is  written  in  a  succinct  style.  He  rightly  lays  stress  Ton 
Anatomy.  The  passages  on  case-taking  are  excellent.  Dr.  Phillips  is  very  trustworthy 
throughout  in  his  views  on  Therapeutics.  He  supplies  an  excellent  series  of  simple  but 
VALUABLE  PRESCRIPTIONS,  an  INDISPENSABLE  REQUIREMENT  (oTStudentB.^'—Brit.Med.Joumal. 

'*This  EXCELLENT  TEXT- BOOK  .     .     gives  just  what  the  student  reqiures.    .    •    • 

The  prescriptions  cannot  but  be  helpfuL"— if edico/  Press. 


In  SvOf  with  Illustrations.     Cloth,  'Js.  Qd, 

Tbe  Management  of  Labonr  and  of  the  Lying-in  Period. 

By    prof.    H.    G.    LANDIS,    M.D., 

Starling  Medical  College. 

**  Fully  accomplishes  the  object  kept  in  view  by  its  author.    .    •    •    Will  be  found  of 
GREAT  VALUE  by  the  young  practitioner.' —&^^ou;  Medical  Journal, 
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NOCARD,   LECLAINCHE.  and  ROSE-BRADFORD. 

In  Large  8vo.      HaDdsome  Cloth. 

T  EC  E 

Microbic  Diseases  of  Animals 

A    Practical  Text- Book 

FOR  THIS  USE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS,  PATHOLOGISTS, 

STUDENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

BY 

ED.   NOCARD,  and  R  LECLAINCHE, 

Profesaor  at  the  YeterinHry  School  Professor  at  the  Veterlnaij  School 

of  Alford.  of  Toalouae. 

TranslcUed  from  the  French,  with  Annotations  and  Additions, 

BY 

JOHN    ROSEBRADFORD,    D.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,   F.R.S., 

PliyBician,  Unlvenitj  College  Hospital ;  Profeaeor-Superlntendent  of  the  Brown 

Animal  Sanatory  Institution. 


In  Large  Crown  Svo.      With  numerous  Illustrations,     lOs,  6d. 

AN/E8THETIC8  and   THEIR    ADMINISTRATION: 

A  PRACTICAL  HAND-BOOK  FOR  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL 

PRACTITIONERS  AND  STUDENTS. 

By  FREDERIC    HEWITT,  M.A..  M.D., 

Anaesthetist  and  Instructor  in  AnmstMies.  London  Hospital;  CMoroformist  and  Lecturer  on 

Anaesthetics^  Charing  Crons  Hospital;  Anaesthetist^  Dental  Hospital^ 

London;  and  National  Orthopaedic  Hospital^  Ac.,  Ac. 


*•  The  MOST  TRUSTWOhTHY  book  for  reference  on  the  subject  with  which   we 
acquainted." — Edinburgh  Med.  Journal. 

**  Should  be  on  every  medical  bookshelf." — Practitioner. 

I 

'*  May  truly  be  described  as  a  valuable  addition  to  medical  literature. 
Absolutely  essential  to  junior  practitioners." — Practitioner. 

**  The  BEST  TREATISE  ou  the  subject  we  have  yet  read." — Dublin  Joum.  Med.  Science. 
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STANDARD   MEDICAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 


In    Large    Svo.       Clot/i,    12j 


PHVSIOIiOGIST'S   KOTE-BOOK: 


A   SUMMAKY   OK     THK 


Present  State  of  Physiological  Science  for  Students. 


ALEX     HILL,    M.A..    M.D.. 

VIca-ChkncwUDrof  IhsUnUi^rBUfof  Cambridgfi  Uuui  ol  [)o  n  Ding  Call  cRn. 


With  Numeroua  llluatrationa  and  Blank  Pages  for  MS.   Hotes, 


Qenerol  Contents.— The  Blood— Tlie  VaacuUr  System— The  Norve»— Muscle — 
DigaetioD— The  Skin- The  Kidneys- Respiration — The  Senses— Voioe  BJid  Speech- 
Centrnl  Nervoui  System — ReiirodnctiOD — Chemiatry  of  the  Body. 


CHIEF  FEATURES  OF  DR.  HILL'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

1.  It  helps  the  Student  to  CODIFY  HIS  KNOWLEDGE. 

2.  Gives  a  grasp  of  BOTH  SIDES  of  an  argument. 

3.  Is  INDISPENSABLE  for  RAPID   RECAPITULATION. 
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"If  >  Stndcnt  conld  rely  oa  ramBinlMrioK  every  word  whioh  be  had  ever  h«»id  or  reftd, 
■ach  a  book  as  this  would  be  UDDecessary ;  but  experience  tenches  that  be  constatitly  needs 
to  recall  the  fnna  of  an  argument  and  to  make  mire  of  the  proper  clkMldeatlon  of  Ms  tuti, 
■Jtbou^h  he  does  out  need  a  aecoud  time  to  CuUnn  the  author  up  all  the  short  uteps  by  whtoh 
the  uceat  was  first  made.  With  a  view  to  rendering  the  book  useful  fur  rapid  recapitulation, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  strike  out  every  ivord  nbich  was  not  essential  to  clearueAS,  and  thus, 
without  1  hope  falling  into  'telegram  Engliih,  to  give  the  text  tlie  form  which  it  may  be 
sunpnaed  to  take  in  a  well-kent  Note  book  -,  at  the  same  time,  space  has  been  left  for  the 
Introduction  in  MB.  uf  such  additional  facts  and  arguments  as  seem  to  the  reader  to  bear 
Upon  the  subject-matter.  Far  the  same  reason  the  drawings  ure  reduced  to  dlwnuni. 
All  details  which  are  not  necessuy  to  the  compreheDwoa  of  the  principles  of  construction  of 
tbe  apparatus  or  organ,  as  the  case  may  bo,  are  omitted,  and  it  is  ho|wd  that  the  drawings 
will,  therefore,  be  easy  to  grasp,  remember,  and  reproduce. 

"Ae  it  is  intended  that  tbe  'Note-book'  shnuld  be  essentially  a  Student's  book,  no 
references  are  given  to  foreign  literature  or  to  recondite  papers  in  English :  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  references  arc  given  to  a  nomber  of  OlUllDal  EnglUJi  manioln,  as  well  as  to  descriptioni 
in  teit-booki  which  appear  to  me  to  lie  jiarticularly  lucid,  and  tbe  Student  is  strongly 
recommended  to  study  the  passages  and  Pajiers  referred  ta."~lixlraclfrom  Atithor't  Prtfact. 
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By   WILLIAM    STIRLING,    M.D.,    So.D., 


ba  Roj^  Oollefc  or  Su^^«o□^  Kngiui 


THIRD  EDITION.     In  Extra  Crawn  8uo,  with  Numerous  Illustrations.     Cloth.     12a.  W. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY  (Outlines  of) : 

A  Manual  for  the   Physiolog'ical  Laboratory, 

CHEMICAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,^ 
PaPt  I.— Chemical  Physiologry. 
Papt  II.— Experimental  Physloloery. 

",•  In  the  Third  EeUlUm,  rerUcd  and  ei,lar<i,ii,  Ihe 
beat  iiicreasfd. 


'*>--^ 


lever ;  N,  Key  in  primnry  circuit. 


OPINIONS   OF  THE   PHESS. 

1 

"The  BEST  aiUDE-ira'  book  on  ihe  tuhjeet,  FCI.t.  of  inldnn«lion,  nnd  C*I 
TAB  laaM. 

-  Tbi>  viluable  little  manual.    .    .    .    Tl»  aENEB.LConCEFTtoN  ofthe  bi 
CONCiaE.  snd  to  tlie  paml."—Bti(hh  MtdtaH  JoMrnal. 

•ok  !■  KXCKLLEKT  ;  Ihe 

"  Tba  itudenl  ii  en»bleil  to  perform  for  liimHlI  most  of,  the  Bipenmi 

wo  doubt  nou  will  mlw  rfnd  iti  way  into  tlie  huid>  or  muiy  o[  our  nientifla  and  i 
—aiaigaa  Mttloil  JmrwU. 

Bmeie. 
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UTAJfDAJtD  MEDICAL   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Companion  Volume  by  Prof.  Stirling. 

SECOhD  eOlTIOf/.     In  Extra  Ctoivn  Suo.  ivdh  363  lllualralions.     Cloth.  I2».  6d. 

PRACTICAL   HISTOLOGY  (Outlines  of): 

A    MANUAL    FOR    STUDENTS. 

•,•  Dr.  Stirling's  "Outlines  of  Practical  Histology"  ia  &  compact 
Handbook  for  students,  providing  a  Oohplete  Laboratory  Oours^  ia 
wbicli  almost  every  exercise  is  accompanied  by  n  drawing,  Very  many  of 
the  lllnstratious  have  been  prepared  expivaaly  for  the  work. 


Fig.  200.-LS.,  Cervical  (laQijlioD  of  Uog.  c,  L'nr 
a.  Medullary  ciiril  ;  b,  Lf  mpb  paths  of  tbe  med 
J^F,  Fibroiupartof  thehilum,  x  10. 


OPINIONS  OF   THE  PRESS. 


"The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  auhirable.  .      It  ii  very  evident  that  the 

■QggeitiiinH  given  are  the  outcome  of  a  prulonosd  sxrvaiKNOK  id  teuhiog  TraotiDal 
Histology,  combined  with  n  rkharkabi.e  jddoukkt  In  the  «>lDation  of  kktrom. 
.     .  Msriti  the  highest  praise  for  the  tLLOSTDAiions,  which  are  at  once  elesr  and 

faithful." — Britifh  Maiiial  Journal. 

"  We  can  confideotly  recooimciid  this  small  bat  ooKaoELy-WKiTTKN  and  ADHiRAHLr 
iLbDaTRATED  work  to  students.  They  will  Hod  it  to  be  n  Vknr  uskfi'L  and  iiii.iabli 
ODIDB  in  the  laboratory,  or  in  their  own  room.  All  the  principal  MKTHiiosof  preparing 
tissnes  for  section  are  given,  with  snuh  precise  directioui  that  little  or  no  difficulty  can 
be  felt  in  following  them  in  their  most  minute  details.  .  .  .  The  volume  proceed* 
from  a  uabtek  in  bii  craft." — Lancet. 

"We  have  no  doubt  the  omLiNEs  will  meet  with  most  favourable  aoooptance  among 
workers  in  Histology."— O(u*/nto  iltdieiU  Journal. 
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By    J.    R.    AINSWORTH    DAVIS,    B,  A., 

PROFESSOR  OP  BIOIX>OT,  UNIVERSITT  COLLEGE,  ABERYSTWYTH. 


BIOLOGY 

(AN     ELEMENTARY    TEXT -BOOK     OF). 

SECOND    EDITION.         In    Two    Parts. 

Part  I.  Vegetable  Morphology  and  Physiology.     With  Complete  Index-Glossary 

and  128  Illastrations.     Price  8s.  6d. 
Part  II.   Animal  Morphology  and  Physiology.     With  Complete  Indez-Glossaiy 

and  108  Illustrations.     Price  10s.  6d. 

BACH     PART     SOLD     SEPARATBLY. 

**  Note.  —The  Second  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged,  and 
includes  all  the  leading  selected  Types  in  the  various  Organic  Groups. 

Of  the  Segoiid  Edition,  the  British  Medical  Jovmal  sayB:—**  Certainly  the  best  *bioliiot' 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  it  owes  its  pre-eminence  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  KxcsuLKifT 
attempt  to  present  Biology  to  the  Student  as  a  gorrblated  and  oomplkte  scikhck.  The 
gloBsarial  Inaex  is  a  most  useful  addition." 

'*  Furnishes  a  clear  and  ooMPRRHKMsrvB  exposition  of  the  subject  in  a  stsixmatio  fonn." — 
Saturday  Review, 

"  Literally  packed  with  information.**— 6^/ai|7oto  Medical  Journal. 


THE     FLOWERING     PLANT, 

AS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

Specially  adapted  for  London  Matriculation,  S.  Kensington,  and  University  Local 
Examinations  in  Botany.     Second  Edition.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

*'  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Text-book  which  would  better  guide  the  student  to  an  accurate 

knowled^  of  modem  discoveries  in  Botany.    .     .     .     The  scientific  accuracy  of  statement,  and 

the  concise  exposition  of  first  principles  make  it  valuable  for  educational  purposes.     In  the  chapter 

•on  the  Physiology  of  Flowers,  an  admirable  rUunU  is  given,  drawn  from  Darwin,  Hermann  MllUer, 

Kemer,  and  Lubbock,  of  what  is  known  of  the  Fertilization  of  Flowers." 

*^*  Recommended  by  the  National  Home-Reading  Unioo  ;  and  also  for  use  in 

the  University  Correspondence  Classes. 


A    ZOOLOGICAL    POCKET-BOOK! 

OP,  Synopsis  of  Animal  Classification. 

•Comprising  Definitions  of  the  Phyla,  Classes,  and  Orders,  with  explanatory 

Remarks  and  Tables. 

By    Dr.     EMIL    SELENKA, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 

Authorised  English  translation  from  the  Third  German  Edition. 
In  Small  Post  8vo,  Interleaved  for  the  use  of  Students.     Limp  Covers,  48. 

~^    **  Dr.  Selenka^s  Manual  will  be  found  useful  by  all  Students  of  Zoology.   It  is  a  coMPREUsirsrvs 
.and  8UCCB88FUL  attempt  to  present  us  with  a  scheme  of  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  animal 
world." — Edin.  Med.  Journal, 

"  Will  prove  very  serviceable  to  those  who  are  attending  Biology  Lectures.    .    .    .     The  trans- 
•lation  b  accurate  and  clear.'* — Lancet 
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WORKS   by   A.  WYNTER   BLYTH,    M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S., 

Barrister-at-Law,  Public  AnalTit  for  the  Ckninty  of  Devon,  aod  Medical  OfBeer  of  Health 

for  St.  Maryiebone. 

NEW  EOmOMS.     Rwls§d  and  partly  /ttwritten. 


FOODS:   THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS. 

In  Demy  8vo»  Cloth*  with  Elaborate  Tables  and  Plates. 

FOURTH    EDITION.     Price  21s. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

Hitftorv  of  Adulteration — Legislation,  Past  and  Present — Apparatiu  useful  to  the- 
Food- Analyst — **Ash" — Sugar — Confectionery— Honey— Treacle— Jams  and  Preserved 
Fruits— Starches  —  Wheaten  -  Flour —  Bread — Oats —  Barley—  Rye — Rice — Maize — Millet 
— Potato — Peas — Chinese  Peas — Lentils— Beans— Milk — Cream— Butter— Oieo-marga- 
rine — Butterine — Cheese— Lard — Tea— Co£fee— Cocoa  and  Chocolate — Alcohol — Brandy 
— Rum — Whisky — Gin  —  Arrack — Liqueurs — Absinthe — Principles  of  Fermentation — 
Yeast — Beer—  Wine — Vinegar — Lemon  and  Lime  Juice — Mustard — Popper— Sweet  and 
Bitter  Almond — Annatto  — Olive  Oil — Water— Standard  Solutions  and  Reagents. 
Appendix :  Text  of  English  and  American  Adulteration  Acts. 

PBESS   NOTICES   OP   THE   POUBTH   EDITION. 

*'  Simply  INDISPKNSABLE  in  the  Analyst's  laboratory."— TA«  Lancet. 

**  The  Standard  work  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Every  chapter  and  every  page  ^e 
abundant  proof  of  the  strict  revision  to  which  the  work  has  been  subjected.  .  .  .  The 
section  on  MiLK  is,  we  believe,  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  extant.  .  .  .  An 
IN1>ISPEN8ABLR  MANUAL  for  Analysts  and  Medical  Officers  of  Health."— Pu6/»c  Health. 

*'  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wynter  Blyth*s  Standard  work,  enriched  with  all  the  recent 
DI8C0VSRIE8  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  will  be  accepted  as  a  boon."— C'Af mica;  ^ew8. 


POISONS:   THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

THIRD  EDITION.    In  Larffe  8vo«  Handsome  Cloth. 
With  Tables  and  Illustrations.    Price  21s. 

OENEaAL  CONTENTS. 

I. — Historical  Introduction.  IL — Classification — Statistics — Connection  between 
Toxic  Action  and  Chemical  Composition— Life  Tests — General  Method  of  Procedure — 
The  Spectroscope — Examination  of  Blood  and  Blood  Stains.  III. — Poisonous  Oases. 
IV. — Acids  and  Alkalies.  V.— More  or  less  Volatile  Poisonous  Substances.  VI. — 
Alkaloids  and  Poisonous  Vegetable  Principles.  VII.— Poisons  derived  from  Living  or 
Dead  Animal  Substances.  VI II. — ^The  Oxalic  Acid  Group.  IX. — Inorganic  Poisons — 
Appendix  :  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwise,  of  Cases  of  Poisoning. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  most  complete  work  on  Toxicolofc'y  in  our  language.**— r/*«  Analytt 
{on  the  Third  Kdition). 

"  As  a  PRACTICAL  guide,  we  know  no  better  work."— 7^<»  Lancet  {on  the  Third  Edition). 

**  One  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  works  on  the  subject.*' — Saturday  Review, 

**A  sound  and  Practical  Manual  of  Toxicology,  which  cannot  be  too  warmly  recom- 
mended. .  .  .  One  of  its  chief  merits  is  that  it  discusses  substances  which  have  been 
overlooked." — Chemical  News, 

*«*  The  THIRD  EDITION  hu  been  in  great  part  Be-wrltten,  Enlarged,  and 
Corrected.  New  ANALYTICAL  METHODS  have  been  introduced,  and  the  CADAVERIC 
ALKALOIDS,  or  PTOMAINES,  bodlei  playing  to  great  a  part  in  food  poiionlng  and  in 
the  manlfeitationi  of  diieaee,  have  received  ipeoial  attention. 

I.ONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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By  W.  ELBORNE,   F.L,S, 

In  Extra  Crown  8tfo,  with  LUho-pUUe^  and  Numerous  JUustrationB,    Clothe  8«.  (UL 

KLiEMENTS     OP 

PRACTICAL  PHARMACY  AND  DISPENSING. 

By    WILLIAM    ELBORNE,    B.A.Cantar, 

Demonitrator  of  Materia  Medloa  and  Teacher  of  Pharmaoy  at  UnlTersity  College,  London;  Fharmadat  to 

UniTertity  College  Hospital ;  Member  of  the  Fbarmaoentical  Society  of  Great  Britain;  Fellow  of  the 

Chemical  and  Linnean  Societies  of  London ;  formerly  Asaiitant-Lectarer  in  Pharmacy 

and  Materia  Medica  at  the  Oweni  College,  Manchester. 

**  A  work  which  we  can  very  highly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all  Students  of 
Medicine.  .  .  .  Admirably  adapted  to  their  requirements." — Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal. 

"Mr.  Elbome  evidently  appreciates  the  Requirements  of  Medical  Studenti^  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  one  who  works  through  this  Course  will  obtain  an 
•excellent  insight  into  Chemical  Pharmacy. " — British  Medtcai  Journal, 

'*Themtem  .  .  .  which  ^r.  Elborne  here  sketches  is  thoronghly  sound/*— 
-Chemist  and  Druggist,  ^ 


•  • 


,♦  Formerly  Published  under  the  Title  of  "PHARMACY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA: 


By  Drs-   DUPRE  and  HAKE. 

SECOND    EDITION,      Crown  %vo.      Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

INORGANIC   CHEMISTRY   (A  short  Manual  of). 

By  a.   DUPR6,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  WILSON  HAKE, 

Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  F.C  8.,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School. 

''A  well- written,  clear,  and  accurate  Elementary  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
•  .  .  We  agree  heartily  in  tfa%  system  adopted  by  Drs.  Dupr€  and  Hake.  Will 
MAKE  Experimental  Work  trebly  intsrestino  because  intelligible.** — Saturday 
Review, 


WORKS  by  Prof.  HUMBOLDT  SEXTON,  F.I.C.,   F.C.S.,   F.R.S.E., 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 


OUTLINES  OF  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

With  lUuslrations,      FOURTH  EDITION.      Crown  8w,  Cloth,  Sa, 

**A  practical  work  by  a  practical  man  .  .  .  will  further  the  attainment  of 
accuracy  and  method.*'— JV)Mrna/  of  Education, 

"An  admirable  little  volume    .     .     .     well  fulfils  its  purpose.** — Schoolmaster. 

**  A  COMPACT  laboratory  GUIDE  for  bezinners  was  wanted,  and  the  want  has  been 
well  SUPPLIED.     .     .     .     A  good  and  useful  Dook. " — Lancet, 


By  the  same  Author. 

OUTLINES  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

With  Illustrationa,      THIRD  EDITION.      Crown  8t»,  Chth,  3«.  6d, 

"  The  work  of  a  thoroughly  practical  chemist    .     .     .     and  one  which  may  be 
unhesitatingly  recommended.  ** — British  Medical  Journal, 

**  Compiled  with  great  care,  and  will  supply  a  want." — Journal  of  Education. 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,   STRAND. 


POPVLAB  UEDWiL  BilfDBOOKS. 


NURSING    (A   Manual   of): 

MEDICAL    AND   SURGICAL. 

By  LAURENCE    HUMPHRY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.O.S., 

General  Contents. — The  GeaerEil  Mana^ment  of  the  Sick  Room  id  Private  Honses 

'     '      "  "  idy— DiseaBeH  of  the  Nervous  System — Respiratory 

— pigestive  SyHtem  — Skin   and   Kidneys  — Peveri^ 

— Management  of  Child-Bed — Sick-Room 


— Geoeral  Plan  of  the  fiuinan   1 
System -Heart   and    Blood- VeKseU-  -  .„     .. 
Diae&iei  of  ChiUren — Wounds  and  Fractures — 
Cookery,  Sc,  ftc. 

"In  the  fullest  sense  Dr.  Homphry's  book  is  a  DlsTlNirr  apvancb  on  all  previous 
MadubIb.  .  .  .  Ita  valne  is  greatly  enhanced  by  copious  woodcuts  and  diatoms  of 
the  bone*  and  intenuil  orguns.  by  msny  lUastrattoDS  oE  the  art  of  bandaging,  by 
Temperature  charts  indicative  of  the  counie  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  disease*, 
and  by  a  goodly  array  of  Siok-hoom  Appllance»i  with  which  kvekv  Nttrsb  should 
endeavour  to  become  acquainted."— 6n'ei'«A  MedicrU  Journal. 

"  We  siiould  advise  all  nurses  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  work.  We  can  confidently 
recommend  it  as  an  excbllb.<<t  odide  and  companion,  "^tfoiipif a/. 


Handaome  Cloth,  4». 


FOODS  AND  DIETARIES: 

HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  FEED  THE  SICK. 
W. 


in  OnHnoTf  10 

BBAL  Contents. - 
Lungs,  Heart,  Kidneys,  tc  ; 


BURNET,    M.  D.,     F.  R.  C.  P.. 

lo/Iorf;  &nit-r  nyilann  lo  Iht  t/nal  Xarl/um  Cmlral  Ha^ilal.ic 
t  in  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Intestinal  Tract,  Liver, 
.1  Diabetes,  Scurvy,  Anmmia,  Scrofula,  Gout,   Obesity, 
Bheumatiam,  InSuenza,  Alooholism,  Nervous  Disorders,  Diathetic  Diseases,  Diseases  of 
Children,  with  Section!  on  Prepared  and  Fredigested  Foods,  and  on  Invalid  Cookery. 

"The  directions  given  are  DNIFOBBLT  JUDICIOUS-     .     .     .     May  be  confidently  taken  as 
a  RILIABLB  GUIDE  in  the  art  of  feeding  the  sick.''— An'f.  Med.  Jaaraai. 

"To  ail  who  have  much  to  do  with  Invalids,  Dr.  Bumet's  book  will  Ira  of  great  use.  .  .  . 
The  sabjeL-t  is  TSXATED  with  admibabli  sense  and  jdiigmeiit  by  Dr.  Burnet.    ""  '  ' 

■tody  of  such  books  as  this  will  very  much  hel(i  the  Practitioner '    ''     '" 
and  powerfully  aid  the  oction  of  remedies."— Z>iri<yt. 


Hanilriome  Clolh.      With  Colourfii  Platen  <ind  NumeTotit  llliutralioiu. 

A  MEDICAL  ANrSURGICAL  HELP 

FOR    SHIPMASTERS    AND    OFFICERS 
IN    THE   MEHCHANT    NAVY. 


FIRST   AID   TO   THE    INJURED. 

WM.    JOHNSON    SMITH,    F.R.O.S., 


LONDON  ;   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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In  Croum  8vo.     With  Frontispiece.     Ua/ndsome  Cloth,     6«. 

CONSUMPTION 

(THE  HYGIENIC  PREVENTION  OF). 

By  J.   EDWARD  SQUIRE,  M.D..  D.P.H.Camb., 

Physician  to  the  North  London  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest :  Fdlow  of  the  Boyml 
Med.-Chlrurg.  Society,  and  of  the  British  Institute  of  Public  Health,  Ac,  fte. 


GENERAL  CONTENTS.—Thb  Natubk  of  Ck)NSUifpnoN— Prbventive  Mbasureb  r 
In  Infancy,  Chiidbood,  School  Life,  Adult  Life ;  Exercise,  Clothing,  Diet ;  the  House- 
hold, Choice  of  Occupation,  Residence— Statu  Hygienb— Managkmsmt  of  Eakly 
Consumption  : — Question  of  Curability,  Climatic  Conditions,  Travelling,  ftc. 

**  We  can  safely  say  that  Dr.  Squirb*b  work  will  rhpat  study  even  by  the  most  onltiTatad 
physician.    .    .    .     i-ull  of  ihstructivb  matter.** — The  Lancet. 


Fourth  Edition.     Revised.     With  additional  Illustrations.     Price  6«. 

PRACTICAL      SANITATION : 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AND  OTHERS 

INTERESTED  IN  SANITATION. 

By  GEORGE   REID,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 

Fellow  of  the  Sanitary  luRtitute  of  Great  Britain,  and  Medical  Officer,  Staffordshire  County  CoonciL 

ir/TN  AN  APPESDIX  ON  SANITARY  LAW 

By    HERBERT    MANLEY,    M.A.,    M.B.,    D.P.H., 

Medical  Officer  of  Healtli  for  the  County  Boroui^h  of  Wet«t  Bromwich 


GENERAL    CONTENTS. 

Introduction — Water  Supply :  Drinking  Water,  Pollution  of  Water — Ventilation  and 
Warming— Principles  of  Sewage  Rimoval — Details  of  Drainage;  Refuse  Removal  and 
Disposal— Sanitary  and  Insanitary  Work  and  Appliances — Details  of  Plumbers*  Work — 
House  Construction — Infection  and  Disinfection — Food,  Insi)ection  of;  Characteristics- 
of  Good  Meat;  Meat,  Milk,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Human  Food— Appendix;  Sanitary  Law; 
Model  Bye -Laws,  &:c. 

"  a  trky  rsxFDL  Handbook,  with  a  very  useful  Appendix.      We  recommend   it  not  only  to  SxKxrxaT 
Ikspkctoks,  but  to  all  iutercHted  in  iSanitary  matters."— ^anUary  Hecord. 


LONDON:   EXETER   STREET,   STRAND. 
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Third  Edition.     Ilandsame  Cloth.     With  Frontispiece,  4^. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AMBULANCE. 

Bt  J.  SCOTT  RIDDELL,  CM.,  M.B.,  M.A., 

A88I6TA9T-SDftOBOII,  ABBROBKX  KOTAL  IXFIEMAET :    LBCTUEBR  ATXD  BXAXIUBE  TO  TBI  ABBRDRBK  AMBDLAXCB 

association:  IXAMIMBE  to  THB  ST.  AMDEBW's  AMBCLAHCB  ASSOCIATIOV,  GLASGOW,  AND 

TBB  ST.  J0B5  AMBULANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LONDON. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Full  Page  Plates, 

General  Oontents. — Ouilmesof  Human  Anatomy  and  Phj^sioloffv — The  Triangular  Bandage 
and  its  Uses — The  Roller  Bandage  and  its  Uses — Fractures --Dislocations  and  Sprains — 
Hflsmorrhage — Wounds — Insensibility  and  Fits— Asphyxia  and  Drowning— Suffocation — 
Poisonino: — Bums,  Frost-bite,  and  Sunstroke— Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  mm  (a)  The  Eye ; 
(6)  The  Ear;  (c)  The  Nose;  (d)  The  Throat;  (t)  The  Tissues— Ambulance  Transport  and 
Stretcher  Drill— The  After-treatment  of  Ambulance  Patients— Orguusation  and  Management 
of  Ambulance  Classes— Appendix :  Examination  Papers  on  First  Aid. 

"A  CAPFTAL  BOOK.    .    .    .    The  directions  are  short  and  clear,  and  testily  to  the  hand  of  an 
able  suigeon."— J?dtn.  Med.  Joumai. 


*'  Should  be  In  the  hands  of  kvkrt  Mother  and  Nurse."— rA«  Nune  (Boston). 

Second  Edition.     In  Large  Crown  8t?o.     Handsome  Cloth,     Price  bs. 

THE  WIFE  AND  MOTHER: 

A  Medical  Guide  to  the  Care  of  Health  and  the  Management  of  Children. 

By  albert  WESTLAND,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM. 

General  Content!.— Part  I.  Early  Married  Life.  Part  II.  Early  Motherhood. 
Part  III.   The  Child,  in  Health  and  Sickness.     Part  IV.   Later  Married  Life. 

"  Wkll-arranokd,  and  clkarlt  written. "—Lancee. 

*'  Win  be  USEFUL  to  a  newly-quallfled  man,  commencing  general  practice."— BritiiA  Medical  Journal 

"  A  REALLY  EXCELLENT  BOOK.  .  .  .  The  author  has  handled  the  subject  conscientiously  and  with 
perfect  good  taste." — Aberdeen  Joumai. 

"  Excellent  and  judicious."— irf»e«m  Daily  Press. 

"  The  best  book  I  can  recommend  Is  '  The  Wife  and  Mother/  by  Dr.  Albert  Westlahd,  published 
by  Messrs.  Charles  Oriflln  A  Co.  It  is  a  most  valuable  work,  written  with  discretion  and  refinement. "~ 
Hearth  and  Home. 


With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo  extra.     Handsome  Cloth.     3«, 

INFANCY  and  INFANT-REARING: 

AN   INTRODUCTORY   MANUAL. 

BT 

JOHN  BENJ.  HELLIER,  M.D.Lond.,  M.RC.S..  Eng., 

LXCT.    05    DIBBABBB   OF   WOMBS    ARD   CHILDaiK.    TOaKBHiEB   COLLIOB,    lUDB;    BXAMIVBE   IB   THB   yiCTOElA 
DKITSaBITT,  MAHCBBBTSa :  BDBO.  TO  THB  HOSP.  FOE  WOMBH  ABD  CHILDBBX.  LBBDS. 


•  I 


TuoROUOHLY  PRACTICAL    ...    a  MINE  of  information."— PuMte  Health, 


LONDON :   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


Fifteenth  Annual  Issue  (for  1898). 

For  a  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  the  PAPERS  read  before  the 
MEDICAL  SOCIETIES  thronghoat  the  United  Kingdom  daring 
each  Tear,  vide 

THE  OFFICIAL  YEAR-BOOK 

or  THE 

SCIENTIFIC  AND    LEARNED    SOCIETIES 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Price   7s.    6d. 

GOMPIIiED  FROM  OFFIGIAIi   SOI7ROES. 

Camprinng  (togeUier  with  otiur  Official  Information)  LISTS  of  the  PAPERS 
read  during  1897  hef(yre  the  ROYAL  SOCIETIES  of  LONDON  and 
EDINBURGH,  the  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY,  the  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION,  and  all  tlie  LEADING  SOCIETIES  throug/wut  the 
Kingdom  engaged  in  the  following  Departments  of  Research  : — 

§  1.  Science  Generally:  i.e..  Societies  occupy-  i  §   6.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 


in^  themselves  with  several  Branches  of 
Science,  or  with  Science  and  Literature 
jointly. 

2.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

3.  Chemistry  and  Photography. 

4.  Geology,  Geography,  and  ^lineralogy. 

5.  Biology,  including  Microscopy  and  An- 

throiK>logy. 


7.  Mechanical  Science  and  Architecture. 
§    8.  Naval  and  Military  Science. 
§   9.  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
§  10.  Law. 

11.  Literature  and  History. 

12.  Psychology. 

13.  Archaeology. 
§  14.  Medicine. 


**  The  Year-Book  of  Societies  is  a  Record  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  for  the 

Tess  of  science."— Xord    Play f air ^    F.B.S.,    K.C.B.t    M.P.f    Past  -  President   of   the 

ritish  Association. 

"It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  a  Handbook  of  this  subject  will  be  in  time 
one  of  the  most  generally  useful  works  for  the  library  or  the  desk." — The  Times, 

**The  Year-Book  of  Societies  meets  an  obvious  want,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
work  of  reference."— yl  theiuFum. 

"  The  Year-Book  of  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  meets  a  want,  and  is  therefore 
sure  of  a  welcome," —  Westminster  Beview. 

"  As  A  Book  of  Reference,  we  have  ever  found  it  trustworthy."— Zancet 

*'  Remarkably  full  and  accurate."— Srtti^A  Medical  JoumaL 

**  An  exceedingly  well  drawn  up  volume,  compiled  with  great  accuracy,  and  indispensable 
to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  day." — Edin. 
Medical  Journal. 

Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  account  of  the  History,  Organisa- 
tion, and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  various  Societies  [with  Appendix 
on  the  Leading  Scientific  Societies  throughout  the  world],  and  forming  the 
groundwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  be  had,  price  Ts.  6d.  Also  Copies  of  the 
following  Issues. 

The  YEAR-BOOK  OF  SOCIETIES  forms  a  complete  index  to  the  scientific 
WORK  of  the  year  in  the  various  Departments.  It  is  used  as  a  ready 
Handbook  in  all  our  great  Scientific  Centres,  Museums,  and  Libraries 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  will,  without  doubt,  become  an  indispensable 
BOOK  OF  reference  to  every  one  engaged  in  Scientific  Work. 


LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  COMPANY,  LTD.,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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